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The Russell Sage Foundation was established in 1907 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage “for the improvement of social and living 
conditions in the United States of America.”’ In carrying 
out its purpose the Foundation maintains a staff which, 
among other duties, conducts studies of social conditions, 
authorized by the General Director, where new information, 
its analysis and interpretation seem necessary in order to 
formulate and advance practicable measures aimed at im- 
provement. From time to time the Foundation publishes 
the results of these studies in book or pamphlet form. 

In formulating the problem for study, in mapping out a 
plan of work on it, in collecting facts, in drawing conclusions, 
and in the presentation of findings, authors of Foundation 
studies, who are always either members of the staff or 
specially commissioned research workers, have the benefit of 
the criticism and advice of their colleagues in the organiza- 
tion. Full freedom is given research workers for the final 
decision on all of these steps, and in presenting and interpret- 
ing both factual material and conclusions in their own way. 

While the general responsibility for management of the 
Foundation is vested in the board of trustees, the respon- 
sibility for facts, conclusions, and interpretations rests with 
the research workers alone and not upon the Foundation, its 
trustees, or other members of the staff. Publication under 
the imprint of the Foundation does not imply agreement by the 
organization or its members with opinions or interpretations 
of authors. It does imply that care has been taken that the 
research on which a book is based has been thoroughly done. 
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port the current status of ‘‘organized activities in social work and in 

related fields.” It is, in effect, a concise encyclopedia in this general 
area. Each biennial issue is independent of the others, the present volume 
being the fifth to be published. 

It will be noted that the volume is composed of three major sections. 
Part One consists of a group of 82 signed articles prepared by authorities on 
the topics discussed. Part Two, introduced for the first time in this issue, 
is a state-by-state description of the public assistance programs in effect in 
the 48 states. Part Three is a directory of national and state agencies, both 
public and voluntary, whose programs are integral with or related to the 
subject matter of Parts One and Two. There is also an extensive INDEx. 

Far-reaching developments in public welfare organization, noted in the 
PREFACE to the 1937 issue of the Year Book, have continued to influence 
all programs and have made necessary the reorganization of material 
which features this edition. The new Part Two, PuBLic ASSISTANCE IN THE 
STATES, reflects this increased emphasis on the governmental social services. 
This close-range, state-by-state supplement to the topical articles PuBLIc 
ASSISTANCE, THE BLIND, OLD AGE ASSISTANCE, AID TO DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN, UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, and PUBLIC WELFARE seems necessary for 
an adequate appraisal of the assistance programs, general and categorical. 

Some of the material covered in the topical articles has been rearranged 
to bring conveniently together a number of closely related topics which have 
hitherto been treated separately. For example, the article CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES has been extended in scope to include adoption, child and youth 
protection, children of unmarried parents, day nurseries, and preschool chil- 
dren. Similar consolidation has occurred among the articles relating to pub- 
lic health, rural social programs, and other broad groupings. This integra- 
tion has resulted, it is believed, in a clearer picture of the status of the total 
activities in these various fields. Programs related generically to the en- 
larged topic but sufficiently distinct in size or characteristics to be treated 
separately have not been merged into the expanded articles. Two new arti- 
cles have been added: ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES and SOCIAL 
ACTION. 
As in previous issues, the topical articles are descriptive of functions, 
organized activities, and programs rather than of individual agencies. An 
attempt has been made to present a factual, cross-section view of organiza- 
tion and practice in the various fields as they appeared in 1938, with a mini- 
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mum of historical background and of forecast. Important developments 
transpiring in the two-year period since the 1937 Year Book was published 
have been emphasized. 

In determining what fields to consider “‘related”’ to social work for the 
purposes of this volume, the editor has sought to include (a) those whose 
practitioners share with social workers responsibility for a service to a com- 
mon client or group of clients, and (b) those whose problems sharply impinge 
upon the area of social work practice and interest. The article PuBLic 
HEALTH NursING may be cited as an example of the former type of inclu- 
sion; the article LaBor RELATIONS, of the latter. With “social work” 
itself a term of uncertain definition, it is impracticable to designate respective 
articles as belonging exclusively to either the “social work”’ or the “related” 
group. The 82 articles taken as a whole, however, do cover with consider- 
able adequacy, it is felt, the wide range of social welfare interest and activity. 

Inclusion of an article or description of a program carries no implication 
of endorsement; the only test has been that of relevance to the scope and 
purpose of the volume. Coverage has been restricted to the United States 
except for one article, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WorK. 

Contributors have been informed that they might use passages from 
previous Year Book articles without giving credit, and several have done so. 
Acknowledgment of indebtedness to earlier authors for this use of their 
material is hereby made by the editor on behalf of all the contributors to the 
present volume. — 

The Year Book’s audience is envisaged as including not only social 
workers and practitioners in related fields but also publicists, students of the 
social sciences, legislators and public administrators, reference librarians 
and teachers, agency board members, and interested lay persons, whatever 
their connection with private or public social work. To the worker in a 
specialized field the articles should be helpful in providing current informa- 
tion concerning programs and activities in closely related areas. To the 
non-professional reader the volume will give a broad basis for a better 
understanding of the social programs which so persistently challenge at- 
tention. 

Each article (with one exception) contains a list of selected references 
to the literature of the subject discussed. These lists comprise a total of 
1,053 separate books and pamphlets and 358 magazine articles, constituting, 
it is believed, the most up-to-date and extensive social work bibliography 
published. In each list general publications are named first, followed by 
references to special phases of the subject or descriptions of the specified 
activity as developed in particular cities or other areas. Periodicals in each 
field are named at the end of the list, together with any recently published 
bibliography or directory of agencies. Publishers’ names are not included 
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for books indexed in the United States Catalog, or its supplements, or for 
periodicals named in the various lists of serials available. Those compila- 
tions, accessible in all leading public libraries, indicate the publishers’ 
names for all included books and periodicals. 

Part Three, DIRECTORIES OF AGENCIES, is in four sections: NATIONAL 
AGENCIES—PuBLic; NATIONAL AGENCIES—PRIVATE; STATE AGENCIES— 
PuBiic; and STaTE AGENcIES—PRIvaTE. The first of these sections lists 
48 national governmental organizations whose functions are within or 
closely related to the field of social work. Many of these are discussed in 
the topical article FEDERAL AGENCIES IN SocIAL Work. The second lists a 
total of 370 national (and international) private or voluntary organizations. 
(See also the article NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SocIAL Work.) The third 
lists 512 public state agencies (some of which are discussed in Part Two) and 
the fourth, 52 private state agencies, including 42 state welfare conferences 
and 10 state-wide organizations for social welfare planning. Due to space 
limitations, state-wide agencies in special fields are not included. Special 
reference is made to the public state agencies administering various titles of 
the Social Security Act, these being indicated by italics. 

Inclusion of agencies in related fields greatly extends these lists, but it 
is difficult to draw more restrictive lines without excluding organizations 
whose programs contain significant elements of social work activity or in- 
terest. As with the topical articles, agencies are included without endorse- 
ment of their programs or standards. Profit-making bodies have not been 
included nor agencies financed by such bodies or established primarily to 
serve their interests. It is recognized, however, that important contribu- 
tions to social work have been made by some of these, and they are referred 
to by name in several of the articles. 

Topical articles and agency listings are self-indexed through being ar- 
ranged alphabetically. A list of the topical article titles will be found in the 
TABLE OF CONTENTS on pages 3-4, and an identification of contributors on 
pages 11-14. The reader who does not immediately find the title he seeks is 
referred to the INDEX where, under the title he has in mind, he should find a 
reference to the article or articles he is looking for as well as reference to the 
national agencies whose work is significantly related to the subject in ques- 
tion. The INDEx also contains an alphabetical listing of all national, inter- 
national, and state-wide private agencies included in Part Three. 

In planning and compiling the present volume the editor has had the 
help of an Advisory Committee whose names appear on page 1. While the 
Committee has been of great assistance in numerous ways, it has not been 
asked to take responsibility either for Year Book policies or for the final 
product. Those responsibilities, for good or ill, rest entirely with the editor. 
Since the editor also has delimited the subjects upon which the various con- 
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tributors have written he shares with them, to a degree that varies with the 
different authors, responsibility for the adequacy of treatment which they 
have been able to achieve within the space allotted to them. On the other 
hand, no general verification has been attempted by the editor of eae pre- 
sented by the various contributors. 

Indebtedness to all who have assisted in the preparation of the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. These include: the Advisory Committee 
and other consultants; the contributors of the topical articles; Joanna C. 
Colcord and Donald S. Howard of the Charity Organization Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, who compiled most of the material in Part 
Two; correspondents who have furnished information for Parts Two and 
Three; and the office staff. Special acknowledgment is made of the valu- 
able services rendered by Margaret B. Hodges, assistant to the editor, who 
participated in all phases of the Year Book’s preparation and compiled the 
directories of agencies in Part Three. 

RussE.__ H. Kurtz 


Editor 
January 3, 1939 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGEN- 
CIES.1 The term “administration” is used in 
three different meanings in reference to social 
work. In the first place it is sometimes ap- 
plied in a broad, inclusive sense, more or less 
as an equivalent of “‘operation’”’ but with a 
suggestion also of the background or auspices 
of the service under discussion. In this sense 
one might speak of “the administration of 
social work in the United States’’ and have 
reference not only to the day-by-day opera- 
tion of social agencies but also to the phi- 
losophy underlying the establishment of the 
various agencies, their settings, and their 
organization. 

The administration of social work, thus 
broadly considered, would take account of 
the underlying elements in the total picture 
of social work. Social work operates in a 
great variety of fields, among which are 
family welfare and relief, child welfare, health, 
mental hygiene, recreation and leisure-time 
activities, corrections, services for the physi- 
cally handicapped and for other special groups, 
and services relating to planning, coordina- 
tion, and the direction of far-flung public 
welfare programs in the community, county, 
state, or nation. In carrying on these services, 
social work makes use of at least three major 
methods—social case work, social group work, 
and social welfare planning. Social agencies 
are organized in response to a desire to meet 
specific social and health needs. Some are 
public agencies, established by law as parts of 
government and supported by taxes; others 
are private agencies, established by volun- 
tary action. In the carrying on of social work 
enterprises there are associated those who 
give financial support, as taxpayers or volun- 
tary contributors; volunteers who give service 
without compensation on directive or advi- 
sory boards, on committees, or as volunteer 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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participants in the daily work of the agency; 
professional social workers; staff members 
from other professions and vocations, such as 
medicine, psychiatry, nursing, and account- 
ing; and clerical, maintenance, and other 
workers. In the broadest sense all of these 
elements might enter into a consideration of 
the administration of social work in the 
United States. 

A second use of the term “‘administration” 
identifies it exclusively or almost exclusively 
with the executive and the executive func- 
tion. The widespread use of the title ‘‘admin- 
istrator” in the field of public relief, in recent 
years, has probably increased this usage of 
the term. 

A third sense in which the word is used is 
suggested by Elwood Street: ‘“The adminis- 
tration of a social agency may be defined as 
those functions of its operation which are 
concerned with its management, as distin- 
guished from its professional treatment.”! In 
accordance with this point of view, every 
social agency may be thought of as car- 
rying on at least two distinct types of 
activities. The central function, and the 
reason for which the agency exists, is to give 
some form of “direct service’’—case work, 
group work, social welfare planning, or per- 
haps some other service. These are the 
activities directly concerned with the pro- 
vision of social services or the practice of 
social work by the agency. But in order to 
carry on these direct service activities effec- 
tively it is necessary also to carry on many 
supporting activities which are not in them- 
selves direct service but which are necessary 
and incidental to the production of direct 
service. Incoming mail must be handled; 
letters dictated and typed; record forms 
planned, designed, filled out, and filed; sta- 
tistics recorded and reports compiled; and 
financial accounts kept. In addition, plans 

1 See p. 2 in Street, infra cit. 
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for the future must be mapped out; the 
organization of the agency be developed, 
maintained, and modified to meet changing 
conditions; executive and supervisory func- 
tions exercised; board, staff, and committee 
meetings held; and a variety of other sup- 
porting activities which are not direct service 
carried on. Such supporting activities make 
up administration as the term is used in this 
article. 

Logically, the function of “promotion” or 
“the enlistment of moral or financial support 
for the agency” is a part of administration; 
but the activities relating to money-raising, 
interpretation, and public relations are so 
important and so highly specialized that they 
are treated in separate articles in this volume. 
See PUBLICITY AND INTERPRETATION IN So- 
CIAL WorK and FINANCING PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work. 

Under the concept of administration as 
supporting activities, every member of the 
staff of a social agency is concerned to a 
greater or less degree with administrative 
activities, whether he is the executive or a 
member of the professional, business, clerical, 
or maintenance staff. The term as thus used 
is broad enough to include the whole range of 
executive and supervisory functions, the con- 
cept of leadership stressed by Virginia Robin- 
son,! and the conception of organization as a 
dynamic product and expression of creative 
human relationships. Moreover, this concept 
of administration carries no implication of 
belief in “administration 1m vacuo’’ or in the 
existence or possibility of ‘‘the administrator 
who can administer anything” with equal 
facility. There are certainly principles, meth- 
ods, and techniques of administration which 
are applicable to widely different fields— 
government, military organization, education, 
the church, social work, and business, for 
example—but administration in social work 
or any other given field cannot safely be 
divorced from an intimate and technical 
knowledge of the unique content of that field. 
It may be noted, also, that underlying this 
discussion of administration is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that social work as a function 

1 See Robinson, infra cit. 
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and as a “professional effort’’ is almost al- 
ways carried on within an agency setting. 
In contrast with the situation in law or 
medicine, the fee-charging practitioner is 
extremely rare in social work. ‘The social 
worker is normally an employe of an agency. 
This discussion is concerned, therefore, with 
administration of and in social agencies. 


The Boundaries of Administration 


The subject of administration necessarily 
includes consideration of organization, for the 
way in which an agency is administered is 
often closely bound up with its organization 
structure. Any broad consideration of ad- 
ministration involves attention to extra- 
agency relationships as well as intra-agency 
relationships. In this realm of extra-agency 
relationships there is a rather fine line between 
social welfare planning, or “community or- 
ganization,” and administration. However, 
it may be suggested that in relation to extra- 
agency relationships, administration is con- 
cerned with the relationships of one agency 
to other agencies, whereas social welfare plan- 
ning 1s concerned with the development of 
welfare programs. Administration and social 
welfare planning employ certain common 
methods (organization, group discussion, use 
of committees, and so forth), but this does 
not mean that the two fields are identical. 
See SociAL WELFARE PLANNING. 

Administration is a function of both public 
and private welfare agencies, and many ad- 
ministrative problems, principles, and meth- 
ods are common to both types of agencies. 
Some of the important aspects of public wel- 
fare administration—that is, the administra- 
tion of welfare activities by government— 
are: the problem of the number of agencies, 
and the distribution and degree of integration 
of the various social services on the various 
levels of government; the problem of struc- 
tural organization and of the relative utiliza- 
tion of the single-headed executive form of 
organization, of directive boards, and of 
advisory boards; the operation of civil service 
merit systems and other forms of public 
personnel services; the problem of centrali- 
zation and the degree of supervision to be 
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exercised by state agencies over local agen- 
cies, and by federal over state; and problems 
relating to the allocation of financial respon- 
sibility among the various levels of govern- 
ment and to the administration of grants- 
in-aid. 

Public welfare administration itself is of 
course a subdivision of the broader field of pub- 
lic administration or general governmental 
administration, and public welfare adminis- 
tration may derive much that is of value 
from the researches and the literature of this 
broader field. 


Development of Social Welfare Administration 


The primary interest of most of those con- 
cerned with social work is, naturally and 
desirably, in direct service programs, meth- 
ods, and problems rather than in administra- 
tion. In the earlier days of social work, 
administration was not ordinarily distin- 
guished from direct service nor thought of as 
a separate function. Francis H. McLean’s 
pamphlet, The Formation of Charity Organi- 
gation Societies in Smaller Cities (1910), and 
Ada E. Sheffield’s The Charity Director: A 
Brief Study of His Responsibilities (1913), 
both published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, are among the early contributions to the 
literature of social welfare administration. 

By 1914 a course in administration was 
being given in at least one school of social 
work. As there were no books and few 
monographs or articles on the subject, the 
teachers of the first courses in welfare admin- 
istration had to borrow a good deal from the 
literature of adjoining fields, such as govern- 
ment or business administration; although a 
beginning was made also, in some cases, in 
the development of administrative case rec- 
ords or the use of administrative case material 
of various sorts. Today a course in adminis- 
tration is usually considered an essential part 
of a well-rounded curriculum for a graduate 
training school for social workers, although 
there is still little agreement as to the precise 
content of the course or its relative importance 
in the curriculum. See EDUCATION FOR So- 
CIAL WorK. 

An informal national Cooperative Com- 
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mittee on Administration, existing from 1927 
to 1930, issued bulletins on administrative 
topics—based on questionnaires to its mem- 
bers—and held some meetings in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work. 
During the 1920’s social work periodicals, 
such as The Survey, The Family, and Better 
Times, began to devote more space to vari- 
ous aspects of administration. Francis H. 
McLean’s The Family Society (1927), W. W. 
Burke’s bibliography on Admunistration of 
Private Social Service Agencies (1927), the 
Job Analysis Series of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers (1929-1935), and 
Elwood Street’s Social Work Administration 
(1931) marked the beginnings of a more sub- 
stantial technical literature. 

During 1930-1935 the depression created 
the necessity of mass organization to cope 
with the overwhelming need for unemploy- 
ment relief. The public relief administrator 
became one of the commanding figures in the 
welfare field, from the standpoint of author- 
ity and responsibility, and there was a grow- 
ing recognition of the vital importance of the 
function of administration. This increased 
interest in and understanding of the impor- 
tance of administration has been reflected in 
the development of most of the new social 
security and public welfare programs organ- 
ized within the past few years. 

Personnel administration in particular has 
been a focus of interest in recent years. The 
development of the rank and file movement; 
the beginnings of unionization, collective bar- 
gaining, labor controversies and negotiations; 
and the establishment of Social Work Today 
as a rank and file periodical have all been 
closely related to the subject of personnel and 
personnel administration. See TRADE UNION- 
ISM IN SociAL Work. So likewise was the 
establishment by the American Association 
of Social Workers in 1934 of divisions of 
Personnel Standards and Employment Prac- 
tices. The latter of these divisions issued in 
1937 a formulation of proposed ‘“‘standard 
employment practices in social work.” See 
SociAL WorK AS A ProFEssion. In the 
public field, civil service merit systems have 
been established or expanded in many Jjuris- 
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dictions so that today they are beginning to 
be recognized as part of the normal equip- 
ment for the effective operation of public 
welfare services. See MERIT SYSTEMS IN 
PuBLIC WELFARE. 

There are many approaches to the subject 
of administration. The focus of interest may 
be philosophical, concerned with the nature 
of administration and its place in social work; 
it may be psychological, centered upon the 
behavior of human beings in administrative 
situations; it may be mechanistic, exercised 
chiefly with administrative routines, devices, 
and mechanisms; it may be concerned pri- 
marily with some special aspect, such as the 
problem of organization, the place of the 
executive, the securing of maximum effi- 
ciency, the search for basic principles of 
administration, or some other problem. In 
general it may be said that recent important 
additions to the literature of welfare adminis- 
tration have shown less preoccupation with 
the mechanical aspects of the subject and 
increased interest in a philosophy of adminis- 
tration! and in the dynamics of organization.? 


Aspects of Administration 


There are at least seven major aspects of 
social welfare administration which require 
some brief mention. 

1. Organization. The first obvious fact in 
respect to organization is the difference be- 
tween public and private agencies. Each is 
established in response to a felt need. The 
public agency is established by law or by the 
executive order of some public administrative 
body or official having power under the law 
to establish such an agency. The private 
agency, on the other hand, is the result of 
voluntary action—voluntary association by 
interested individuals, establishment by some 
other religious, civic, social, welfare, or other 
organization, or establishment by bequest, 
merger, federation, or a separation from some 
existing agency. The public agency represents 
collective action through government; the 
private agency represents the principle of 
free association of individuals for a purpose 

1 See Atwater and Robinson, infra cit. 

2 See Tead and King, infra cit. 
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of mutual interest. Linton B. Swift has called 
the public agency a ‘“‘majority agency” and 
the private agency a ‘‘minority agency.”? In 
general the public agency has more author- 
ity, greater resources, and a wider base of 
support, while the private agency has more 
freedom, greater flexibility, and more oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. 

The typical elements of the organization of 
a social agency, although all of them are not 
present in all agencies, are: the group of 
ultimate control, the governing board (or 
sometimes an advisory board), the executive, 
and the staff. In the case of the public 
agency, the group of ultimate control is the 
voters: first, because they elect the legislators 
who ultimately enact the laws governing the 
agency and who grant the appropriations 
sustaining it, and second, because the line of 
authority in a public agency can always, 
under the forms of American democratic 
government, be traced back to some official 
or officials elected by the voters. In the 
private agency the contributors or members 
are the group of ultimate control. This is 
particularly apparent if there is a formal 
membership body which has theright (whether 
most of the members exercise it or not) to 
elect the members of the governing board. 
With the widespread growth of community 
chests it has proved difficult for many organ- 
izations to maintain any vital membership 
group, and it is probable that a large propor- 
tion of the boards of private agencies are 
now self-perpetuating. In this case the ulti- 
mate control of the contributors becomes 
more remote, since it rests not upon formal 
voting power but upon their power, in the 
last analysis, to support or refuse to support 
the agency. 

The private agency usually has a govern- 
ing board which appoints the executive who, 
in turn, normally appoints the members of 
the staff. In the public field the most varied 
patterns of organization are found. There 
may be a directive or administrative board, 
or a single executive without any board, or an 


1 Swift, Linton B., New Alignments Between 
Public and Private Agencies in a Community Fam- 
ily Welfare and Relief Program. 72 pp. 1934. 
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executive with an advisory board. In some 
instances the “board of control’ pattern is 
found—that is, a paid board which is not 
merely a policy-making body but which 
serves, in effect, as a plural executive. Mem- 
bers of public boards may be appointed by 
some public authority, they may be officials 
who serve ex officio on the board, or they 
may be elected; or some combination of these 
methods may be found. The executive is 
usually appointed, but he is sometimes elected 
and there have been instances also of ex officio 
executives. 

The basic instrument of government for 
the public agency is the law or executive 
order under which it is created. The private 
agency may have a charter (if it is incor- 
porated), a constitution, and by-laws. Both 
public and private agencies may be subject to 
legal supervision or the private agency may 
be governed by standards or restrictions 
determined by national associations, com- 
munity chests, councils of social agencies, 
religious authorities, or other bodies to which 
the agency belongs or by which it is spon- 
sored. 

The intra-agency functions and relation- 
ships of board, executive, and staff are at the 
heart of the problem of organization. Other 
aspects of organization relate to the opera- 
tion of committees, and the internal organi- 
zation of the agency—the establishment 
and operation of departments, districts, and 
branches, and the provision of field service to 
branches or to local supervised agencies. 

2. Personnel. The agency’s basic person- 
nel relationships are defined in its personnel 
policies or ‘“employment practices,” concern- 
ing such matters as employment, tenure, 
promotion, retirement, separation from the 
service, salaries, hours of work, holidays, 
vacations, leaves of absence, staff participa- 
tion in policy-making and operation of the 
agency, staff organization, grievance proce- 
dure, accident or other types of insurance, 
opportunities for professional advancement 
through study, attendance at conferences, 
and so forth. There is an increasing tendency 
on the part of progressive agencies to formu- 
late comprehensive written statements of 
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personnel policies—sometimes with definite 
staff participation—instead of leaving such 
policies to be transmitted as agency folklore 
or to be determined in each specific instance 
by decision of the executive. 

Personnel administration involves carrying 
into effect the personnel policies, employing 
staff members, taking necessary action and 
making adjustments in individual cases, di- 
recting any in-service training program, main- 
taining personnel records, and kindred activi- 
ties. As the day-by-day work of the agency 
is carried on by the staff, it would be hard to 
overemphasize the importance of selecting 
qualified persons as staff members and of 
doing everything possible to maintain a high 
degree of staff efficiency and morale. Per- 
sonnel administration is therefore close to the 
very life of the agency. 

Job analysis is one of the most important 
processes in effective personnel administra- 
tion, and social agencies are coming increas- 
ingly to understand and use it, particularly 
where comprehensive class specifications are 
put into effect as part of civil service merit 
systems. Job specifications or class specifica- 
tions which describe the job, analyze the 
duties to be performed, and state the qualifi- 
cations for the job are an indispensable tool 
both in employment and in supervision. 

Where a civil service merit system is in 
effect, personnel administration falls within 
the frame of this system. Such a system 
generally provides for job and salary classifi- 
cation, selection on the basis of competi- 
tive tests, security of tenure during con- 
tinued efficiency, and insulation of civil 
servants from political activity and political 
pressure. 

3. Plant administration. This refers to 
such matters as the location of the agency, 
layout of offices or other quarters, installa- 
tion and maintenance of equipment, and the 
maintenance of satisfactory working condi- 
tions in terms of light, heat, ventilation, and 
sanitation. In institutional administration, 
which is really a separate field of administra- 
tion, plant administration becomes a major 
problem because of the requirement of mass 
housekeeping caused by the fact that clients 
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or inmates eat, sleep, and live in the institu- 
tion. 

4. Fiscaladministration andcontrollership. 
This is a convenient term to cover the proc- 
esses of budgeting, financial administration, 
financial accounting, and—since the keeping 
of financial figures and service statistics are 
intimately related—service accounting. 

5. Office administration. Included are 
such matters as: office organization; the pro- 
vision of stenographic, typing, telephone, and 
other clerical services; the production and 
maintenance of records; filing; the compila- 
tion of reports; the handling of purchasing 
and supplies; and the operation of various 
types of office equipment. An office manual 
describing the purpose, organization, policies, 
and procedures of the agency, and prescrib- 
ing standard practices for routine operations, 
is an important adjunct to sound administra- 
tion, and is being increasingly used by well- 
administered agencies. 

6. Administrative techniques. This is not 
an area of administration like personnel ad- 
ministration or office administration; rather, 
it is an aspect of administration that cuts 
across such areas and relates to the discovery 
and application of administrative principles 
and the improvement of methods of work, 
including the work-habits and administrative 
techniques of the individual worker and of 
the executive. These executive techniques 
center about the functions of the executive, 
which have been summed up under the arti- 
ficial word ‘‘Pospcors,”’ signifying planning, 
organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting. 

7. Extra-agency relationships. These refer 
to the agency’s relationships to other agen- 
cies; to coordinating and welfare planning 
bodies such as councils of social agencies, 
community chests, and social service ex- 
changes; and to other civic and community 
forces. It is obvious that such matters of 
relationships shade imperceptibly into the 
realm of public relations at many points. 

If promotion were included as an aspect 
of administration, it would be necessary to 


1See p. 13 in Gulick and Urwick, Editors, 
infra cit. 
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add to this list two more items, money- 
raising and interpretation. One might also 
consider institutional administration as a 
separate phase of welfare administration, al- 
though many institutions lie in border-line 
fields and are primarily hospitals, prisons, or 
educational institutions rather than welfare 
agencies. 

Administration pervades all social agencies 
and touches all social work jobs. In the past 
it has been a neglected field if it is compared 
with any area of direct service or with money- 
raising or interpretation. Today, however, 
social workers as a group are becoming more 
conscious of the nature and place of adminis- 
tration; better administrative practices are 
gradually emerging from the accumulated 
experience of social work administrators, 
public and private; the foundations of a 
technical literature are being laid; and a 
beginning has been made in incorporating 
some administrative training in the pro- 
fessional education afforded by schools of 
social work. 
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ARTHUR DUNHAM 


ADULT EDUCATION.?: Although the use 
of the term “adult education”’ did not be- 
come widespread in the United States until 
1924, many kinds of educational activities 
designed for the enlightenment of adults 
were in existence before that time. There 
were more than 3,000 lyceums formed before 
1850 and, after interest in this type of edu- 
cation waned, there came other agencies, 
such as chautauquas and university exten- 
sion divisions, to feed the desire for knowl- 
edge that was awakening in America. The 
foundation for the present-day movement 
was built as the decades passed and as short- 
ened working days provided leisure time for 
educational pursuits. In 1925 a number of 
the agencies engaged in the education of 
adults came together for a series of confer- 
ences that resulted in the formation, in 1926, 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Each year since that date has seen a 
marked increase in the number of individuals 
enrolled in courses, attending forums, play- 
ing in amateur orchestras and singing with 
groups of music lovers, listening to educa- 
tional broadcasts, and participating in other 
activities that help to educate “the whole 
man.” Figures compiled by conservative 
estimators place the number at thirty mil- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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lions. The depression has unquestionably 
contributed to the growth of participation in 
adult education. Men and women out of 
work have prepared themselves for possible 
jobs in vocational classes and have found in 
free recreational activities, in forums and 
discussion groups, temporarily at least, a 
means of escape from their difficulties. 

The term adult education is now in such 
favor that it has been appropriated by many 
enterprises of questionable educational ances- 
try and has been used freely in advertising 
all manner of short cuts to a ‘“‘complete 
education.’ Little of this activity, however, 
falls within the compass of the definition 
given by Frederick P. Keppel: ‘Adult edu- 
cation is the process of learning, on the 
initiative of the individual, seriously and 
consecutively undertaken as a supplement 
to some primary occupation.’”! 


Extent of Adult Education 


With the purpose of providing for a 
rational examination of the many aspects of 
the field, the American Association for Adult 
Education is making a series of studies of the 
social significance of adult education in the 
United States. A score of these reports have 
been published and others are in preparation. 
They deal with adult education in relation to 
forums, the radio, music, social settlements, 
museums, informal public school programs, 
urban and rural libraries, drama, health, 
social work agencies, agricultural extension, 
and parent education. When some forty 
fields of adult education have been surveyed 
and reported, omnibus studies will be made, 
based on the divisional reports. As was 
expected, the studies have corroborated 
many of the beliefs long held by adult edu- 
cators. They have shown that, generally 
speaking, adults will continue their education 
if the opportunity presents itself, but they 
also reveal that the growth of the movement 
has been so rapid that educators have not 
been able to keep pace with its demands. 
The need of printed materials on many sub- 
jects for adult learners at various educational 


1 Keppel, Frederick P., Education for Adults and 
Other Essays. 1926. P. 11. 
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levels is made apparent in the reports. 
Methods must be found, the reports also in- 
dicate, to train leaders competent to fill the 
ever-growing number of requests for leader- 
ship that come from groups of adults on all 
educational levels. 

The extent of the field of adult education 
can best be shown by a listing of the types 
of organizations carrying on programs, as 
given in the Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States.1 They include libraries, 
museums, men’s and women’s clubs, prisons, 
public schools, churches and other religious 
organizations, settlements, special schools 
for adults, little theaters, vocational educa- 
tion and vocational guidance agencies, sana- 
toria, forums, business corporations, colleges 
and universities, alumni organizations, art 
agencies, private correspondence schools, 
health organizations, parent education agen- 
cies, and radio stations. 


Social Work and Adult Education 


There are few types of adult education 
that do not concern social workers, and few 
in which they are not actively engaged. 

As centers to which the foreign born turn 
for assistance in learning our language and 
customs, settlements have long been identi- 
fied with the adult education movement. 
See SETTLEMENTS. 

Gaynell Hawkins, who recently made a 
study of the educational programs of settle- 
ments for the American Association for 
Adult Education (infra cit.), concluded that 
for the people whom the settlements reach 
there is little response to a purely intellectual 
program; that even when classes in academic 
subjects are available and are attended there 
is less vitality in the work than when educa- 
tion accompanies other interests and asso- 
ciations; that learning interests are sustained 
more often when they are self-determined 
and closely related to the basic interest of 
economic well-being or personal happiness; 
and that there must be an interplay between 
learning and action. The two influences of 
the past few years that have left their mark 
on the settlements, she believes, are the 

1 See Rowden, infra cit. 
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extension of education, made possible by 
projects of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA), and the informal educational 
processes developed by the group workers in 
schools of social work. See SociAL Group 
Work and UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 

Social workers during the past five years 
increasingly have realized the importance of 
education in aiding individuals who have 
suffered from the effects of the depression. 
The WPA has supplied hundreds of teachers 
and leaders of adult groups who have 
assisted the regular staffs in settlements and 
other social work agencies throughout the 
country and have made possible a wide 
extension of the influence of these agencies. 
Subjects taught by WPA workers and the 
regular staff range from psychology to purely 
vocational subjects designed to fit the unem- 
ployed for jobs that may be open. Methods 
used in teaching run the gamut from formal 
classes in literature and philosophy to forth- 
right education for social action. 

Vocational guidance and vocational re- 
habilitation programs for adults conducted 
in sanatoria and other institutions have long 
had the attention of social workers and adult 
educators. More than forty tuberculosis 
sanatoria now provide some kind of oppor- 
tunity for their patients to study. In some 
cases only ambulant patients are allowed to 
study and the teaching is done in the class- 
rooms; in others, the radio is used, and 
patients lying in bed. receive instruction 
through headphones. WPA teachers, volun- 
teers from such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, and 
occasionally instructors paid by the hospitals 
give the instruction. 

Social workers have joined with librarians, 
museums workers, representatives of men’s 
and women’s clubs, and others engaged in 
adult education to form community and 
regional councils for the promotion of adult 
education. Such councils aim to give direc- 
tion to rapidly expanding programs in terms 
of community needs rather than of organiza- 
tional interest. Virtually all the 50 councils 
in existence attempt to serve as clearing 
houses for information about local educa- 


tional activity for adults, and a few councils 
maintain a direct educational program which 
supplements that of its member agencies. 
They conduct forums or discussion groups, 
publicity campaigns, and some of them have 
planned and carried through surveys of com- 
munity resources for adult education. 

In the field of prison education there has 
been a vitalization of a number of the pro- 
grams through improved physical facilities 
and a realization on the part of prison officials 
of the efficacy of education as an agency for 
rehabilitation. Trained staffs, further im- 
provements of physical facilities, adequate 
teaching materials, and sufficient funds are 
still needed in many institutions, but tech- 
niques devised for educating adults are com- 
ing steadily into more general use, and all 
but about a dozen of the 75 state and federal 
prisons and penitentiaries now have an edu- 
cational program of some sort. 


Tax-supported Agencies 


Three tax-supported agencies that have 
long assumed the major responsibility for the 
education of adults are the public schools, 
the public libraries, and the agricultural ex- 
tension program. See SociAL AND HEALTH 
WoRK IN THE SCHOOLS and RURAL SOCIAL 
ProGramMs. A _ steady campaign for the 
eradication of illiteracy, which started as the 
Americanization movement, has been con- 
ducted by the public schools. This campaign 
has been forwarded by the Department of 
Adult Education of the National Education 
Association, and recently strengthened by 
the addition of WPA workers to the staffs 
of local schools. The large public library, 
especially through the preparation of lists of 
books in cooperation with leaders of clubs, 
forums, and discussion groups and through 
the readers’ advisory service now offered by 
many libraries, takes its place as one of the 
major influences for adult education. Rural 
libraries are being drawn into county, 
regional, and state library systems with 
greater book resources, professional adminis- 
tration, and economies of cooperation. 
WPA funds used for library service have 
resulted in the establishment of 2,300 new 
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libraries, of reading rooms in 3,400 existing 
libraries, and of 5,800 traveling libraries in 
rural areas. The agricultural extension pro- 
gram, with a staff of 8,500 technically trained 
men and women and half a million local 
leaders and committee men in almost every 
county of the United States, represents the 
largest adult education enterprise in the 
country. Of late the program has placed 
greater emphasis than in the past on the 
employment of leisure in cultural pursuits, 
although, of course, its chief concern is voca- 
tional training. 

In 1938 about 1,250,000 persons were 
enrolled in classes conducted under the WPA 
in cooperation with the public school systems 
in various states. Of these, 250,000 were 
being taught to read and write or were study- 
ing elementary subjects. At times expendi- 
tures have reached over $2,000,000 a month. 
Undoubtedly the program has been responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the rapid develop- 
ment of participation in adult education 
throughout the entire country. Large num- 
bers of persons who have never before par- 
ticipated in adult education activities have 
been reached by WPA teachers; about 
650,000 adults enrolled in WPA classes are 
members of the underprivileged groups, both 
economically and socially. 

Another tax-supported adult education 
program, the Civilian Conservation Corps, is 
providing educational service chiefly for 
young men whose families are in need of 
relief. Each of the nine corps areas has an 
educational director who serves in an advi- 
sory capacity to the educational advisers in 
the various camps in his area. Adult educa- 
tion is carried on in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps by educational advisers, 
foremen, and supervisors through formal 
classwork in both vocational and non-vo- 
cational subjects. See CivILIAN CONSER- 
VATION CORPS. 

Adult education for Negroes has been 
forwarded to some extent by federal funds. 
Literacy programs and, in a few well- 
organized community centers, arts and 
crafts programs and discussion groups are 
receiving support in the North, but in the 
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South the economic distress of the rural 
people, most of whom are far below the sub- 
sistence level, makes an educational approach 
almost impossible. In urban centers, the 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, community 
centers, and churches have tried to cope 
with the overwhelming demand for leisure- 
time occupation, both recreational and edu- 
cational, coming from large groups of the 
unemployed. As a direct result of experi- 
mentation in Negro adult education under- 
taken by the American Association for Adult 
Education, the Associates in Negro Folk 
Education have issued a series of booklets 
planned to bring within reach of the aver- 
age reader basic facts and ideas about 
Negro life. Competent Negro scholars, as 
authors, present the Negro’s own view of 
his history and cultural achievement. See 
NEGROES. 

One of the outstanding developments in 
adult education during the past few years is 
the increase in the number of public forums 
which provide for discussion of questions of 
current importance. The widespread growth 
may be attributed chiefly to the program of 
the federal Office of Education, which has 
been enabled by government subsidies to the 
amount of over a million dollars to establish 
forums under the auspices of public schools 
in all parts of the country. The forum plan 
of free discussion, however, is not limited to 
these public school programs. It is a rare 
settlement house or church that does not 
sponsor occasional forums. 


Parent Education 


Emphasis in the early educational pro- 
grams for parents was upon the child. About 
ten years ago, with the quickening interest 
in adult education generally, a new trend 
became discernible: parents began to feel 
the need of education for themselves in order 
that they might more readily adjust them- 
selves to the development of their children, 
and the emphasis shifted from the child to 
the parent. Recently the idea of educating 
for family living has become prevalent. 
Courses in colleges and universities, pro- 
grams of national agencies engaged in parent 
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education, and the work of local groups 
reflect this trend. 

There are in the United States today 
organized programs of adult education for 
family living in practically every city and 
town and in about sixty per cent of the rural 
areas. Churches, settlement houses, parent 
education groups, schools, libraries, child 
guidance clinics, interdenominational coun- 
cils, women’s clubs, and even men’s clubs, to 
mention only a few of the agencies, conduct 
programs. Methods of instruction vary from 
technical discussions of child psychology in 
women’s college clubs to ‘‘guided conversa- 
tions” for groups of foreign-born mothers 
wrestling with the new language and new 
problems that confront them in bringing up 
children in a country strange to them. 

Many national agencies are concerned with 
parent education, some of them privately 
supported and some tax supported and con- 
ducted under the auspices of federal, state, 
and local governments. Among the latter 
are the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Extension Service, both of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Public Health 
Service. These agencies assist state and 
local organizations by providing specialists 
in parent education who render advisory 
service and are responsible for the many 
publications on parent education, child 
care, and allied fields that are issued free 
or at cost for the use of state and local 
agencies. 

According to authorities, an entirely new 
group of parents on the lower social and 
economic levels is being reached by the WPA 
parent education project. In March, 1938, 
there were nearly 66,000 individuals enrolled 
in over 3,500 WPA parent education classes, 
and 133,500 persons enrolled in home-mak- 
ing classes that are closely allied with the 
parent education program. In addition to 
being instructed in subjects relating to the 
building of wholesome family relationships, 
parents have been informed of sources where 
free literature on health and food may be 
procured and have been notified of educa- 
tional opportunities available through WPA 


classes, libraries, museums, and evening 
schools. 

Under non-governmental auspices are 
found such agencies as national, state, 
county, and local parent education organiza- 
tions. Of the national organizations, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with its two million members, represents the 
largest. Its state and local units carry on 
widely varying programs: one may be con- 
cerned entirely with raising money for edu- 
cational equipment; another may devote 
itself entirely to discussion and study. The 
American Association of University Women, 
the American Home Economics Association, 
and other national organizations appoint 
committees or maintain departments on 
parent education that offer advisory service 
and prepare study plans and other materials 
for the guidance of members. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference also have similar programs for their 
constituencies. The public library, through 
the American Library Association and 
through local libraries, serves parent educa- 
tion by preparing book lists and exhibits of 
materials and by assisting parents in the 
selection of children’s books. In some in- 
stances the library provides leaders for par- 
ent education programs. 

Counseling interviews and group discus- 
sions are the procedures through which most 
education for family life takes place. Fam- 
ily counseling services have been organized 
in some cities. Social workers, family phy- 
siclans, ministers and priests, doctors, law- 
yers, and teachers have long been sources 
to which the parent could turn for counsel. 
Recently school administrators have recog- 
nized the necessity for providing counseling 
service for parents and have assigned re- 
sponsibility for it to mature and experienced 
teachers. Since 1930 there has been an 
increasing number of groups of young adults 
organized under the auspices of social 
work agencies and churches to study prob- 
lems of family life, home-making, and child 
rearing. 

Group discussions for parents are led 
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either by persons professionally trained or by 
lay leaders. Study groups are formed locally 
either by a few parents, who serve as the 
nucleus for the group, or by a committee of a 
local organization such as the parent-teacher 
association. For the guidance of these groups 
there are the multifarious publications issued 
by governmental agencies, the national as- 
sociations concerned with parent education 
previously mentioned, local health and wel- 
fare agencies, women’s magazines, life insur- 
ance companies, and other agencies. Assist- 
ance from specialists in parent education now 
employed by several state departments of 
education and departments of agriculture is 
readily available to these groups. 

State-wide parent education institutes, 
usually held at the state university under the 
auspices of professional and lay organiza- 
tions, often attract as many as two or three 
thousand individuals. 

The radio also contributes its share to the 
increasing number of sources of information 
for parents. Educational stations, owned 
and operated by universities, broadcast 
regularly talks on parental problems, and 
commercial stations have given time for 
regular broadcasts under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and other agencies. 

Because of the many agencies working in 
the field, it has become increasingly difficult 
to avoid useless duplication of effort, both 
nationally and locally. Five conferences to 
consider coordination of community organ- 
izations have been sponsored by the National 
Council of Parent Education, a service 
agency formed by representatives of national 
parent education organizations, universities, 
and research centers. Some leaders in the 
field believe that the coordinating agency of 
the future may be found in local and state 
departments of education. New York State, 
for example, maintains a Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education that 
serves the entire state; and local boards of 
education in several cities in the state have 
one or more full-time specialists in parent 
education who work through the local parent- 
teacher association. 
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Workers’ Education 

Workers’ education is directed and con- 
trolled by the labor movement. In 1918 the 
number of projects for workers’ education 
had grown to the point where they com- 
manded the attention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to study and report on develop- 
ments. Asa result, the Workers Education 
Bureau of America was established to serve 
as a Clearing house for information and as a 
link between the labor movement and the 
institutions of learning in the United States. 

The objective of workers’ education is to 
prepare the worker for intelligent participa- 
tion in the society in which he lives. It offers 
both industrial and non-industrial workers 
an opportunity to study present-day eco- 
nomic and social problems. Among the 
techniques most widely used is the informal 
study group composed of members of a single 
union or group of unions that meet for a 
period of ten to twenty weeks for informal 
discussion under the leadership of an in- 
structor. Often a number of such study 
classes form non-resident trade union col- 
leges, conducted under the direction of a 
board of control appointed or elected by a 
central labor union. 

Workers’ education is also carried on 
through resident labor colleges, with courses 
ranging from a few months to a year or more; 
through labor institutes set up at state uni- 
versities under the joint auspices of the 
university and the state federation of labor, 
many of them under the leadership of the 
Workers Education Bureau; through art 
workshops, as established in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities; and through resi- 
dent summer schools offering intensive short- 
time courses for resident study. There are 
five schools associated with the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers: the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers in Industry; 
the Pacific Coast School for Workers; the 
School for Workers at the University of 
Wisconsin; the Southern Summer School 
for Workers; and the Summer School for 
Office Workers. With the exception of the 
latter, the schools are planned primarily for 
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industrial workers. The Pacific Coast School 
admits white collar workers as well as indus- 
trial workers, and the Southern Summer 
School admits agricultural workers as well as 
industrial workers. The Bryn Mawr School 
is open only to women, while all the other 
schools are co-educational. School terms 
range from four to eight weeks. In addition, 
short institutes and conferences are planned 
to meet the needs of specific trade groups in 
industrial and white collar unions. Scholar- 
ships are granted to carefully selected stu- 
dents for each school. 

The Affiliated Schools for Workers is an 
independent organization that carries on a 
nation-wide labor education service, helping 
unions and other groups start new workers’ 
education programs, supplementing existing 
programs, and acting as a resource for its 
member schools. It conducts experimental 
centers and teacher-training projects; spon- 
sors conferences; provides technical and 
advisory service; prepares and publishes 
pamphlets for teachers and students, especi- 
ally emphasizing method and content; and 
conducts special studies. This nation-wide 
advisory service is coordinated by sec- 
tional conferences which were held during 
1937-1938 in Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. The national conference of teach- 
ers in the field of workers’ education was held 
this year, also, by the Affiliated Schools in 
cooperation with other workers’ education 
and trade union groups. The Affiliated 
Schools maintains continuous cooperation 
with other groups, including the WPA, with 
which it has developed special training cen- 
ters for unemployed teachers. 

Individual unions have extensive programs 
for the education of their constituents. 
Notable among them is the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which 
conducts classes and institutes for worker- 
students, publishes pamphlets and other 
materials, and maintains a cultural and 
recreational division. The Drama Depart- 
ment of the division was responsible for 
staging Pins & Needles, a current Broadway 
success. This union also, like many others, 


provides scholarships for members unable to 
pay full expenses at summer schools and 
colleges. 

Although the Committee for Industrial 


Organization! has an educational program. . 


under way, continued strife between that 
organization and the American Federation 
of Labor has to some degree curtailed the 
progress of workers’ education. However, 
it is estimated that there are well over 
100,000 workers enrolled in classes and there 
are encouraging signs of the strength of the 
movement: the School for Workers in In- 
dustry at the University of Wisconsin has 
during the past year come under the leader- 
ship of a full-time director of workers’ edu- 
cation, the first to be appointed by a state 
university, and will operate as a year-round 
school; Rutgers Labor Institute, which was 
subsidized for some time by grants from 
foundations, is now being financed entirely 
by labor; the director of education of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor reports that 
the Federation has doubled its educational 
staff during the past year; the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, in cooperation with 
the Workers Education Bureau, has begun a 
series of nation-wide broadcasts entitled 
“Americans at Work,” directed to the public 
as well as to workers. 

The enrolment in workers’ education 
classes carried on by WPA, which reached a 
peak of 70,000 early in 1937, has suffered a 
decline since that time. This is due chiefly 
to the decrease in the number of teachers 
employed because of the cutting of appro- 
priations. The project has continued to con- 
duct classes, hold institutes, and train leaders. 


Training of Leaders 


The training of teachers and leaders for 
adult groups has become a serious problem. 
Some national agencies, like the National 
Recreation Association, organize institutes 
and courses for lay and professional leaders; 
other leaders get their experience ‘‘on the 
job”; still others are attending courses 

1 At its annual convention in November, 1938, 


the Committee adopted the permanent name Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
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offered by teacher-training institutions. 
There is agreement among educators that 
the leader of adult groups must have a fairly 
thorough mastery of his subject matter and 
that a knowledge of pedagogical principles 
will help him impart knowledge, but the 
rapid growth in the number of courses in 
adult education offered by universities, col- 
leges, and teacher-training institutions has 
caused some apprehension on the part of 
leaders in the field because it is felt that 
the courses themselves are inadequate and 
that some of the persons being accepted for 
training would not even under normal eco- 
nomic conditions be able to find opportunities 
to practice in the field. Research in leader 
and teacher training is at present being con- 
ducted in several institutions, including Ohio 
State University, New York University, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 

All these activities indicate that adult 
education has become an integral part of 
American life. It is a democratic movement 
and seems destined to follow a democratic 
course so long as it springs from the intel- 
lectual and recreational needs of the people 
and so long as agencies are free to experiment 
with methods for teaching adults and socially 
minded educators are permitted to assist in 
guiding its direction. 
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AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN.! 
Federal participation in aid to dependent 
children, authorized by the Social Security 
Act in 1935, is the most important develop- 
ment in this field since the first state-wide 
mothers’ aid law was passed in 1911. Meas- 
ured in terms of the situation just before the 
passage of the Act, the past three years have 
shown substantial progress. However, this 
advance would not have been possible with- 
out the quarter-century of state and local 
effort which had preceded it. Both the ac- 
complishments and the problems of the pres- 
ent federal-state program must therefore be 
evaluated against this background of earlier 
experience. 


1 For the names of national agencies in this 
field see INDEX under the title of this article. 


Provisions Prior to the Social Security Act 
Mothers’ aid—the provision of cash allow- 

ances from public funds for the support of 

dependent children in their own homes— 


represented one of the most significant steps 
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in American public welfare development. The 
state laws for this purpose, of which 421 were 
passed in the decade from 1911 to 1921, gave 
legal recognition to the social value of main- 
taining dependent children in their own homes 
wherever family conditions made it advis- 
able. They constituted our first major effort 
to provide, for any group of the needy, more 
regular and adequate aid than was available 
under the sporadic poor law provisions of the 
past. They also recognized in some measure 
that the state, as well as its local communi- 
ties, had certain responsibilities in the field 
of public welfare. 

The Social Security Act supports and ex- 
tends these principles. The federal coopera- 
tion and financial help in granting aid to 
dependent children which the Act makes 
available thus enables the states to carry out 
more effectively a responsibility they had al- 
ready accepted. 

By the time the federal Act was passed in 
August, 1935, all but three? of the states, as 
well as the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, had mothers’ aid laws on their stat- 
ute books. But though mothers’ aid was 
thus legally recognized practically through- 
out the United States, such laws were actually 
in effect in a very limited number of commu- 
nities. This was due in large part to the fact 
that most of this earlier legislation assumed 
public welfare to be entirely the responsibil- 
ity of the local community. Most state laws 
were permissive rather than mandatory upon 
the localities, and in most cases no state 
funds were provided. 

Since the entire financial burden usually 
had to be borne by the localities, appropri- 
ations in many parts of the country were far 


1Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


2 Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. Ala- 
bama was giving similar aid under a general poor 
law and passed a specific law for aid to dependent 
children in September, 1935. Georgia and South 
ape passed their first laws for this purpose in 

937. 


from adequate. With the depression, even 
these appropriations were greatly decreased. 
In addition, the need for assistance increased 
as families, formerly self-supporting, ex- 
hausted their resources and were compelled 
to ask help for their children. Even where 
mothers’ aid provisions were in operation, 
limitation of funds frequently resulted in 
gross inadequacies, and allowances were often 
far below any standard of basic family needs. 
In December, 1933, some 283,000 children 
received assistance under state and local 
mothers’ aid provisions. During the follow- 
ing year the number aided fluctuated from 
about 270,000 to 280,000. Though some 
state and local provisions were maintained 
far better than others, by November, 1934, 
more than three times as many mothers’ aid 
families were being cared for under the federal 
emergency relief program as under specific 
state and local laws for this purpose. By 1935 
probably less than half the counties with legal 
authority to grant mothers’ aid were actually 
providing this kind of assistance. 


Developments Since February, 1936 


Federal funds under the Social Security 
Act became available in February, 1936. In 
that month, largely due to the impetus to 
state provision furnished by the prospect of 
federal grants, 334,000 children were aided 
by the states and their localities—an increase 
of about 47,000 in the first two months of 
1936. Since that time the number of children 
receiving this type of aid has steadily in- 
creased and in June, 1938, totaled about 
642,000. This total figure includes both chil- 
dren receiving federal-state assistance under 
the Social Security Act and those aided under 
state and local provisions in which the federal 
government did not participate. 

The effect of federal cooperation in stimu- 
lating this increase is clearly apparent. In 
February, 1936, the first month for which 
federal funds were available, 69,000, or 20 
per cent, of all the dependent children aided 
received assistance in the 11 states receiving 
federal grants. By June, 1938, 604,142 de- 
pendent children in 243,444 families were 
being aided under the Act, according to re- 
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ports from the 40 participating states;! and 
this figure represented about 94 per cent of 
all the children receiving this kind of public 
assistance in the entire country. 

This extension of aid has been due not 
only to the fact that federal funds have been 
made available, but also to the encourage- 
ment of more effective administration and 
more liberal standards of eligibility brought 
about by the Social Security Act. 

Under the terms of the Act, aid to de- 
pendent children, like old age assistance and 
aid to the blind, is administered by the states, 
the federal government making grants to all 
states with approved plans. Since the re- 
quirements of the Act relating to administra- 
tion are substantially the same for all three 
public assistance provisions, they will not 
be described in detail here. See PuBLic 
ASSISTANCE. 

Federal standards relating to eligibility 
for aid to dependent children reflect views 
which some states had already begun to de- 
velop before the national law was passed. 
But taking the country as a whole, the effect 
of the Act has been to stimulate a more 
flexible and inclusive interpretation. This is 
significant in view of the fact that the federal 
Act expressly reserves to the states a wide 
area of freedom in determining their own 
standards. 

For residence, the federal Act sets a spe- 
cific maximum. Whereas many older moth- 
ers’ aid laws had stringent limitations, usually 
requiring long periods of local as well as state 
residence, no state plan can be approved un- 
der the Social Security Act which excludes a 
child on the grounds of local residence, or 
which requires more than one year of state 
residence. States may reduce even this re- 
quirement if they wish and still be in con- 
formity with the federal law. Two states 
now omit the residence requirement entirely. 


1 Two additional state plans for aid to depen- 
dent children were approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board in August, 1938, too late for inclusion 
Here and in the following pages the 
pee of Columbia and Hawaii are considered 

“‘states’’ and are included among the 40 juris- 
dictions participating in the program at the time 
this discussion was prepared. 
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In the matter of age, the federal Act pro- 
vides matching of funds for the support of 
children up to 16 years of age, but states with 
approved plans may set the age limit either 
lower or higher as they desire. As a matter 
of fact, however, all approved state plans 
permit the granting of assistance to children 
up to at least 16 years of age, and six extend 
the permissible age beyond 16, providing for 
those over this age entirely out of state or 
local funds. The trend toward liberalizing 
the age requirement has special significance 
in relation to state laws for compulsory edu- 
cation and child labor, since it makes it le- 
gally possible to provide for dependent chil- 
dren so that they can remain in school at 
least until the minimum working age. 

The provisions with regard to the relatives 
with whom a child receiving aid may live are 
also more inclusive in the new plans. Many 
earlier state laws had limited assistance to 
children living with their mothers. Under 
the Social Security Act, federal funds are 
available for aid not only to this group but 
also to children living with any of a number 
of other relatives. Again, though states need 
not adopt this policy in order to have their 
plans approved, 36 approved state plans rec- 
ognize at least all the relatives named in the 
federal Act; and of these, four provide out of 
state funds aid for certain other children. 

Causes of dependency, under older laws 
frequently limited to death of the father—as 
indicated by the familiar designation of “wid- 
ows’ pensions’’—have been extended in the 
federal Act to include also the death of the 
mother, the physical or mental incapacity of 
either parent, or his or her continued absence 
from home. All but three approved state 
plans recognize all these causes. 

Other limiting requirements, once com- 
mon, have likewise tended to disappear. Cit- 
izenship is not mentioned in the federal pro- 
visions for aid to dependent children, and 
only one approved state plan requires that 
the child be a citizen. The responsibility of 
relatives for support is usually recognized in 
connection with need, but relatively few 
states have any specific property limitations. 

One other provision of the federal Act 
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which affects eligibility should be mentioned: 
federal funds may not be used for the support 
of children in public or private institutions. 
While it is recognized that there will always 
be children with special needs who can prob- 
ably best be cared for in institutions, public 
and private child welfare agencies over a long 
period of years have felt it inadvisable to 
break up a family where the major problem 
was loss of parental support. Providing a 
cash allowance for the care of the child in 
his own home is not only the most economical 
but in most cases is also the most construc- 
tive means of meeting his needs. 

The administrative standards of the Social 
Security Act have also contributed to the 
extension of aid to dependent children within 
the participating states. Of special impor- 
tance in this connection are the requirements, 
which all approved plans must meet, for 
state-wide operation, administration, or su- 
pervision by a single state agency, and par- 
ticipation in financing the plan by the state 
as well as the federal government. 


Current Problems and Objectives 


With the progress already made in ex- 
tending and strengthening the program, cer- 
tain problems and objectives have become 
more clearly defined. One immediate objec- 
tive is further extension of coverage under 
the federal-state program. Since statistics 
are not available, it is difficult to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy how many chil- 
dren in this country may be ‘“‘dependent”’ 
according to the definition of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Tentative estimates made by 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Social Security Board indicate that there are 
probably not less than about 1,000,000 such 
children, and that there may well be very 
nearly 2,000,000. Though over 600,000 de- 
pendent children are now being provided for 
under the Social Security Act, it is obvious 
that there are still many who need this as- 
sistance and are not receiving it. One line of 
growth is the development of programs in 
the states not yet taking part under the fed- 
eral Act. Another is continuing develop- 
ment within each state until adequate and 


- appropriate assistance is being given to all 
children entitled to aid under federal and 
state provisions. 

In spite of the fact that the new federal- 
state program is potentially more inclusive 
than the mothers’ aid laws which preceded 
it, some of the states have been relatively 
slow in actually extending aid to the addi- 
tional types of families now eligible. Pre- 
liminary reports from the states indicate that 
the overwhelming reason for dependency 
among the cases aided is disruption of the 
family, with death as the most frequent cause. 
An analysis of data on about 151,500 children 
accepted for assistance during an eight-month 
period! shows that in more than half the cases 
aid was given because of the death of a 
parent; in about 28 per cent because of the 
parent’s continued absence from home; and 
in about 22 per cent because of the parent’s 
physical or mental incapacity. Most of these 
children—nearly 75 out of every 100—lived 
with their mothers. Seventeen out of every 
100 lived with both parents, one of whom was 
presumably incapacitated; two, with the 
father; and six, with persons other than their 
own parents, in most cases with other rela- 
tives. In the first group—that in which the 
mother was alone responsible for the children 
—61 out of every 100 mothers were widowed, 
and 25 were deserted, divorced, or separated. 
In slightly more than four cases the husband 
was in a hospital; and in less than four, in a 
correctional institution. A number of fac- 
tors, of course, enter into this situation. 
Though statistics are lacking, experience con- 
firms the showing of these reports, that the 
father’s death is no doubt the most frequent 
cause of dependency. The transfer of cases 
from the older mothers’ aid programs may 
also mean that, during this early period, the 
proportion of such families has been relatively 
higher than it will become later. 

The proportionate number of children aided 
varies more widely among the participating 
states than the differences in their standards 
would indicate. In June, 1938, the last month 
for which data are available, the number of 


1 Approximately November, 1936, through June 
30, 1937. 
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children receiving assistance, as compared to 
the total population under 16 years of age, 
ranged from more than 40 per 1,000 in two 
states to 10 or less per 1,000 in three states. 
For all participating states, the proportion 
stood at 21 per 1,000. In part, this difference 
in coverage is no doubt due to state financial 
problems. In part, also, it is contingent upon 
the fact that some states began cooperating 
in the new program earlier than others. 

But other factors, less obvious than those 
of money and of time, also enter into this 
problem. Ina few states, as has already been 
noted, standards of eligibility are somewhat 
less liberal than those of the federal Act. In 
others, though the legal definition of de- 
pendency may be sufficiently liberal, its ap- 
plication is still hampered by opinion and 
attitude. Thus, though rigid ‘‘character”’ 
qualifications for the parent appear less fre- 
quently than in the past, the point of view 
which prompted these earlier restrictions still 
persists in many communities. Failure to 
fit a particular mold is assumed to be the 
parent’s fault and to relieve the public agency 
of responsibility for the care of his children. 
Denying children this form of aid because 
their parent’s behavior does not conform to 
a certain pattern is coming to be recognized 
as no solution of such problems. Yet trans- 
fer from general relief to aid to dependent 
children is still frequently made on a basis 
of ‘‘promoting”’ the “nice” families. So also, 
even though no state plan will be approved 
by the Social Security Board which provides 
for conditional grants to families, parents 
whose behavior is not considered acceptable 
are sometimes given to understand, in effect, 
that unless they mend their ways the allow- 
ance will not be continued. Informal “ guard- 
ians” may be appointed if a mother is not 
considered “‘worthy,”’ although only legally 
appointed guardians are recognized under 
the federal law. 

While such families obviously present a 
serious problem, responsible students of the 
subject agree that what is required is inten- 
sive supervision by well-trained and experi- 
enced workers, rather than informal guard- 
ians, conditional grants, or denial of aid. 
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Objective judgments of the physical and so- 
cial conditions of a home, of its emotional at- 
mosphere, and of their possible effect upon 
the children of the family can be made only 
upon the basis of wide knowledge and experi- 
ence. And once the judgment is made, knowl- 
edge and experience are still necessary if real 
help is to be given. In many border-line 
cases the family—which may have genuine 
values for the child in spite of its inadequacies 
—can be kept together if the parent can be 
offered practical and constructive guidance. 
After every effort has been made to improve 
the family situation and it finally seems im- 
possible for the children to receive proper 
care in their own homes, then it may be nec- 
essary for a court to remove them and ap- 
point a legal guardian. But before this step 
is taken every effort should be made to help 
the parents give adequate care to their own 
children. 

Moreover, authorities agree, since most of 
the families excluded for reasons like these 
usually require public aid, denying them as- 
sistance under this program is particularly 
short-sighted. It means that the entire bur- 
den is thrown back on general relief or some 
other program in which the federal govern- 
ment and often the state do not participate. 
Therefore, the local financial load is consid- 
erably increased. Such denials mean also 
that the state and the community, having 
cut themselves off from available federal 
funds, can give less adequate care to these 
children, who certainly need every possible 
help. The purpose of objective standards, 
as established by federal and state laws, is to 
provide equitably for all families with eligible 
dependent children. 

Another problem about which there is need 
to develop more objective attitudes in some 
communities is that of the illegitimate child 
who is in need of assistance. (In this con- 
nection it may be pertinent to point out that 
no question of legitimacy has ever been raised 
in relation to aid to the aged or the blind.) 
The Social Security Act makes no mention 
of illegitimacy, and federal funds may be 
used for the aid of all children who are eligible 
under federal and state laws. The states set 
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up their own standards on this point, as on 
others. While none of the participating states 
have laws excluding illegitimate children 
from aid, their actual practice appears to vary 
considerably. Two per cent of all the chil- 
dren accepted for aid during the period cov- 
ered by the state reports referred to above 
were living with unmarried mothers; but no 
such children were accepted during this period 
in five out of 30 reporting states and less than 
50 in each of 11 additional states. 

Even in states which do give aid to ille- 
gitimate children, the procedures followed are 
sometimes quite rigid and frequently work 
hardship. For example, in cases of both ille- 
gitimacy and desertion it is impossible in 
some states for a dependent child to receive 
assistance unless the mother takes court 
action against the father. Such action fre- 
quently closes the door to any more construc- 
tive solution of the family situation. 

An adequate program of aid to dependent 
children thus extends far beyond determina- 
tion of eligibility and the granting of a cash 
allowance. Services to help the family in 
meeting the many problems of housing, 
health, social adjustment, and so on, are of 
equal importance. During the period of 
rapid expansion through which the program 
has been going for the past two and one-half 
years, the help offered has often stopped short 
with meeting—more or less adequately—the 
money needs of families with dependent chil- 
dren. Failure to give sufficient considera- 
tion to the equally important need for sery- 
ices of many kinds has probably been due 
in large part to the heavy case loads and to 
the pressure of work in many state and local 
agencies during this stage of the program’s 
development. 

The goal is adequate and appropriate as- 
sistance and service for each child and each 
family in accordance with its particular needs. 
This requires, first, that medical care and 
other services be available; and second, that 
the assistance offered include whatever guid- 
ance the parents may need in making the 
best possible adjustment for their children 
and for the family as a whole. The need for 
further development in both these aspects of 


the program is fully recognized by the Social 
Security Board and by many state agencies; 
and in many states, development is well under 
way. 

Since aid to dependent children is admin- 
istered by the states, it is primarily upon 
them that responsibility for adequate assist- 
ance and service rests. The Social Security 
Board gives the states, at their request, the 
fullest possible cooperation, and through 
both the field and headquarters staff of its 
Bureau of Public Assistance it offers a variety 
of services to assist the states in developing 
the effectiveness of their administrative pro- 
cedures. 

Through the growth of coordinated state 
welfare departments which has taken place 
in the past few years, states and their com- 
munities now have a better framework within 
which to organize and relate all their services 
or children. In nearly all the states par- 
ticipating under the Social Security Act, aid 
to dependent children is administered by a 
state agency which is also responsible for 
certain other assistance and welfare provi- 
sions, often including state as well as federal- 
state programs. The fact that aid to de- 
pendent children, child welfare services, med- 
ical and health facilities, and other provisions 
should be mutually complementary parts of 
an integrated program Is receiving increasing 
recognition in state administrative organiza- 
tion. But a great deal still needs to be done, 
to strengthen both the individual programs 
and the interchange of experience and service 
among them. 

Building on the base established by the 
federal Act, the state administrative agencies 
are also now in a position to promote within 
the program of aid to dependent children 
more effective methods and procedures on 
both state and local levels. Through devel- 
oping state-wide standards and regulations, 
through preparing manuals and other infor- 
mational and interpretive materials for the 
use of local agencies, through more adequate 
supervisory and field services, through the 
addition to their staffs of consultants in vari- 
ous specialized fields, and through the con- 
structive use of fair hearing procedures, many 
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states have gone far toward laying a solid 
foundation for the administration of this 
program. 

In all these phases of development a basic 
issue is that of competent personnel. The 
Social Security Act places upon each state 
full responsibility for those who administer 
its program. One of the requirements for 
efficient administration, however, which all 
approved state plans must include is provi- 
sion for the selection of state and local per- 
sonnel according to objective standards of 
education, training, and experience. Efforts 
have been made in most states to develop 
effective personnel procedures and to place 
the administration of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, on both state and local levels, in the 
hands of well-equipped public welfare work- 
ers. While there have been—and are—many 
difficulties in some parts of the country, on 
the whole personnel problems in aid to de- 
pendent children have been somewhat less 
serious than elsewhere in the public assistance 
field. Because it already had a background 
of more than a quarter-century of effort, aid 
to dependent children has had certain ad- 
vantages over programs which have devel- 
oped later and more rapidly. On the one 
hand, more administrative knowledge and 
experience has been accumulated, and on the 
other, the public is better prepared to under- 
stand and accept the need for well-qualified 
personnel. See Merit SysTEMS IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE and PuBLic WELFARE. 


Financial Problems 


Other problems of major importance have 
to do with financing and the adequacy of as- 
sistance. This question relates in part to 
matters that are primarily state responsibili- 
ties and in part to the existing provisions re- 
garding federal contributions for aid to de- 
pendent children. The Social Security Act 
provides that aid shall be given on the basis 
of need; it places upon the states the obliga- 
tion of defining “‘need”’ and of establishing 
standards of assistance. Since family needs 
and resources differ, the allowances granted 
to families may, of course, vary within any 
given state. But standards and procedures 
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also vary considerably from state to state— 
. reflecting differences in financial capacity, or 
in the proportion of the available public wel- 
fare funds allocated to this program, as well 
as in standards of assistance, budgeting prac- 
tices, and procedures for determining need. 

State averages for payments to families 
with dependent children for June, 1938, 
ranged from $10.65 to $57.73; in five states 
the average was below $20; in 14, from $20 
to $30; in 17, from $30 to $40; and in four, 
over $40. The overall average for all the 
participating states in June was $31.29. For 
the same month the overall average for old 
age assistance payments was $19.48 and for 
payments to the needy blind, $23.33. Re- 
gardless of whether these levels are adequate, 
they are at least higher than that for depen- 
dent children—assuming that old age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind are, in the main, 
on an individual basis, while, as reports indi- 
cate, payments for aid todependent children 
are on a basis which averages about 2.5 chil- 
dren per family. Noone will dispute the fact 
that dependent children are entitled to pro- 
vision comparable to that made for the aged 
and the blind. This fact, already recognized 
in some states, is a matter of nation-wide 
concern. 


While the continuing need for more ade-' 


quate financing of aid to dependent children 
cannot be overlooked, it must also be pointed 
out that the funds available for this purpose 
are now much larger than in the past. The 
federal grants offered the states under the So- 
cial Security Act were intended to supple- 
ment, rather than to supplant, the state and 
local contributions already being made for 
this form of assistance; and in all but a few 
states this objective has been realized. Ex- 
penditures from state and local funds for al- 
lowances in behalf of dependent children, 
which amounted to about $41,700,000 in 
1935, had risen to approximately $53,800,000 
in 1937, an increase of about 30 per cent. In 
addition some $18,200,000 in federal funds 
were expended for allowances in behalf of 
dependent children during 1937, bringing 
the year’s total expenditure from combined 
federal, state, and local funds to about 
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$72,000,000. This total, which includes ex- 
penditures both in states cooperating in the 
federal-state program and in states not yet 
participating, represents an increase of 73 
per cent in a very short time—1935 to 1937. 

Federal grants for aid to dependent chil- 
dren for the entire period from Febru- 
ary, 1936, through June 30, 1938, totaled 
$41,786,807.50. This represents the fed- 
eral contribution for both assistance pay- 
ments and administrative expenditures. 

It should be noted that the federal grants 
for this program are dependent upon state 
action; for federal grants are based upon the 
amount of money the states themselves make 
available from state, or state and local, funds. 
The Act does not permit the states to shift 
the entire non-federal cost back upon their 
local subdivisions. But each state decides 
how the part of the expense for which it is 
responsible shall be met; in nine states the 
entire non-federal cost is paid from state 
funds,! and in 29 it is divided in varying pro- 
portions between the state and its localities. 

In some cases, inability to raise from state 
and local sources adequate funds to meet the 
non-federal share of aid to dependent chil- 
dren may be due to ineffective taxing prac- 
tices. In others, where the needs of depend- 
ent children and the legitimate costs of an 
effective program for their care are not fully 
recognized, the available state and local 
funds may not be wisely apportioned as 
among this and other programs. But in still 
other parts of the country—and in the main 
these are sections in which need is most likely 
to be acute—state and local resources are 
probably too limited for adequate financing. 
This is a problem calling for detailed and 
thorough study as a basis for understanding 
all the issues involved; and both the Social 
Security Board and the states are giving it 
serious consideration. 

In relation to the federal aspects of financ- 
ing ald to dependent children, the Social Se- 
curity Board has for the past two years been 
recommending a change which would enable 
the federal government to increase its contri- 


1[n the District of Columbia and Hawaii there 
is also no division of the non-federal cost. 


bution. Under the present terms of the So- 
cial Security Act, the federal government 
pays one-third of the states’ total expendi- 
tures, including administrative cost, except 
that it does not contribute to that part of any 
allowance which exceeds $18 for the first 
child and $12 for each additional child in the 
same home. States may make their pay- 
ments lower or higher than these amounts; 
but in the latter case, they make up the dif- 
ference from their own funds. In contrast, 
the federal government pays half the cost of 
assistance up to $30 a month for old age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind. The Board be- 
lieves that this differential in the matching 
basis of federal grants—one-third as against 
one-half—might well be removed. It would 
favor placing federal grants for aid to depend- 
ent children on a 50 per cent equal matching 
basis as regards both assistance payments 
and administrative costs. 

Another suggestion, made by some stu- 
dents in this field, proposes that the existing 
limitation on the maximum amount which 
the federal government may contribute 
should be removed so that it could pay its 
proportionate share of the allowance required 
to meet the actual need in each case, regard- 
less of the amount. Or, if this should not 
prove feasible, it is suggested that the upper 
limit might at least be raised to $18 a month 
for every child.} 


Trends and Prospects 


The trends of the past three years—to- 
ward increasing coverage, more adequate 
financing, more effective organization and 
administration, and more constructive serv- 
ice—all point to continuing progress in pro- 
viding adequate nation-wide assistance to 
dependent children. While many problems 
remain, recent federal and state legislation 
furnishes a base for far-reaching growth. It 
offers opportunity to develop, to the fullest 

1 Interest in provision for dependent children is 
also indicated by a recent suggestion in connection 
with the federal old age insurance program. This 
proposal, which is now being studied, would extend 
the present old age insurance system to provide 


benefits for young children of such insured workers 
as may die before retirement age. 
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extent of our knowledge and skill, a kind of 
service which will not only care for children 
now dependent but will also help to prevent 
future dependency. 
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Aid to Travelers 


AID TO TRAVELERS. Inacountry where 
transportation is as easy as in America, peo- 
ple naturally travel from one place to another 
in search of better living conditions, health, 
or employment, or for pleasure and adven- 
ture. The population of the United States 
has become dual in nature—static and 
mobile. Mobility is now recognized as a 
characteristic of the American people and 
population movement has become the con- 
cern of government, sociologists, economists, 
researchers, as well as social agencies. Re- 
cently the great movement of unemployed 
individuals and families has resulted in a 
special concern on the part of many social 
agencies for the mobile person, and a re- 
newed effort is being made to develop long- 
time plans as well as temporary ones for 
people without roots in the community. See 
TRANSIENCY, MIGRATION, AND Non-REsI- 
DENCE. 

Travelers who fall into difficulty while en- 
route or before they have become settled 
in the community become the concern of 
social agencies. The only agencies giving 
their whole attention to an individualized 
service to moving people are Travelers Aid 
Societies. Hence, the service has come to be 
known as “‘travelers aid.” 

Usually the individuals or families apply- 
ing to social agencies seek advice and infor- 
mation or such specific assistance as food, 
shelter, transportation, or medical attention. 
They may have traveled by train, bus, auto- 
mobile, or steamship, or may have made use 
of the less conventional modes of travel such 
as hitch-hiking. They may have set out for 
a specific destination with sufficient funds 
or with a clear-cut intention of settling in a 
given community, and may have encountered 
some temporary difficulty enroute or upon 
arrival at their destination. On the other 
hand, these people may be adventurers or 
confirmed wanderers without definite ob- 
jectives. All sorts of problems are presented 
by these persons to the social agency to 
which they apply. Their status as strangers 
in an emergent situation demanding prompt 
action is the common factor which governs 
the service program devised for them. 
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Program of Care 

Traditionally, social agencies aiding trav- 
elers have operated on the premise that it is 
beneficial to individuals and to commu- 
nities to find problems before they be- 
come acute or chronic. The natural position, 
therefore, of facilities for the assistance of 
travelers is at points where the greatest num- 
ber of persons in need pass—that is, at rail- 
way terminals, steamship piers, and bus 
terminals. Clients may also apply at the 
assisting agency’s central office or at the 
community’s central intake service, if one is 
maintained. At all of these places, inter- 
views are held which determine whether a 
plan can be worked out quickly or whether 
greater service over a period of time must 
follow. The identifying of incipient prob- 
lems requiring counseling service before they 
become acute, difficult to dislodge, or a 
hazard to the community or the individual 
is an important process of social case work. 
The skill required on the part of the worker 
must be of a bold and decisive nature, so 
that in a few minutes’ understanding atten- 
tion she will be able to assist realistically in 
the solution of the traveler’s problem. 

Since practically all persons away from 
home applying for aid face an emergent 
situation demanding prompt action, the 
time element becomes important in the care 
given. Trains, buses, and steamships do not 
wait. Individuals and even families move 
on to other communities if they fail to get an 
immediate and sympathetic hearing. Work- 
ers with people away from their homes early 
learned the necessity of establishing between 
themselves and the applicant such a rela- 
tionship that a chance to help would, if 
needed, result from the first interview. 
Sometimes aid can be given in a very short 
time, even a few hours. At other times a 
longer period is needed to assist the applicant 
in working out a real adjustment. As the 
problems presented are myriad, so the time 
to solve them varies from a brief period to a 
span of days or weeks. 

People away from home and moving from 
one community to another are usually cut off 
from their normal resources, financial and 


social. The problem of the traveler, there- 
fore, generally involves agencies in more than 
one city. Agencies developing an adequate 
individualized service to moving people must 
include an understanding and a technique of 
intercity cooperation. With the aged, the 
mentally incompetent, the incapacitated, the 
young, or children traveling alone, a smooth, 
uninterrupted intercity service is imperative. 
By this is meant the method whereby agen- 
cies in two or more cities cooperate in devel- 
oping or carrying on their plans in the inter- 
est of the client. Through a pre-arranged 
appointment service, agencies helping travel- 
ers assist persons under their care through 
each point of change and again at the city of 
destination so that nothing may happen to 
block the plans which have been originally 
made for them. This procedure, known as 
“travel service,” is distinctly designed to 
prevent any miscarriage of the plan between 
the city of departure and the point of des- 
tination. 


Agencies in the Field 


Organized Travelers Aid Societies, pri- 
vately financed, operated in approximately 
100 of the larger cities during 1938, covering 
over 400 surrounding cities, while cooperat- 
ing representatives gave travelers aid service 
in more than 1,200 other cities. Briefly, a 
service to travelers is available in 1,801 points 
in the United States. The National Trav- 
elers Aid Association (formerly the National 
Association for Travelers Aid and Transient 
Service), organized in 1917, is the coordinat- 
ing and central service bureau for all agencies 
whose chief concern is with the traveler, 
transient, or moving person. 

Other social agencies, such as the American 
Red Cross Chapters, family welfare agencies, 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
have given aid to travelers and transients 
where an organized Travelers Aid Society 
does not exist. In cities which are ports of 
entry, Travelers Aid Societies are prepared 
to give special service in caring for immi- 
grants and repatriated Americans. Many 
other groups, such as International Insti- 
tutes, the National Council of Jewish Wo- 
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men, and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, are also prepared to render service to 
newcomers to the United States. 
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BERTHA McCALL 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS. Those who are 
thinking hardest about children’s behavior 
problems increasingly emphasize ‘‘the whole 
child” as related to his total situation. In 
the past, sectors, as it were, of the individual 
—portions of his physical and mental struc- 
ture and functioning—have been stressed, 
along with particularized possible factors in 
his environmental situation. This has been 
perfectly justifiable and, indeed, much more 
investigation within narrowed limits is war- 
ranted; yet sound interpretations and effec- 
tive therapeutic measures usually call for 
correct picturing of the dynamic relationship 
of part to part within the individual’s physi- 
cal and psychic self, in his active social milieu, 
and in the interaction of these. Among the 
multitude of examples that could be given 
perhaps there is none better than that of the 
much discussed inferiority complex. This 
feeling that is so charged emotionally is not 
only a matter of internal reaction to weak- 
ness in the personal equipment but, more 
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significantly, of relationship to the social 
milieu, to competition with one’s fellows, or 
to their expressed or subjectively sensed 
opinion. Social experiences are or have been 
a prime cause of the inferiority feeling, and 
frequently therapy demands their modifica- 
tion in addition to a reconstruction of the 
child’s attitudes. Orin contrast we may con- 
sider definite assets of the individual, such 
as physical energy and active mental powers, 
as related to situations where the functional 
output is limited by home or classroom re- 
strictions. Thus again it is a combination 
of factors that definitely creates behavior 
problems. 

The point is that no human being with all 
his potentialities and drives, his limitations 
and strengths, can be understood from a be- 
havior standpoint—however much we know 
of him—apart from knowledge of the exter- 
nal forces which are playing upon him, de- 
veloping him, or inhibiting him for the good 


or the bad; and apart from knowledge of the © 


reactive responses which are called forth in 
both him and his environment. Fundamen- 
tal points of view in a somewhat technical 
survey of the constantly widening discussion 
of the interdependence of the characteristics 
of the individual and of the social environ- 
ment are presented by Brown.! Hecorrectly 
stresses the structure of the social field as a 
determinant of behavior. Healy, in shorter 
form and with many concrete examples, 
makes the same point including, however, 
the specific influence of the ideational life 
which surrounds the child. The gathering in 
of ideas, which in no small measure create 
behavior tendencies, from the environment 
of ideas is analogous to the assimilation of 
physical materials that temporarily or per- 
manently become part of the body substance. 
Kiinkel with many apt illustrations insists on 
the importance of weighing the effect of be- 
havior of others toward the child—behavior 
which we term pampering, intimidating, re- 
pressive, or frustrating—in the light of what 
he calls the tension capacity of the child, 


1This and subsequent references of a similar 
nature are from the publications listed in References 
to Literature at the close of this article. 
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namely, his ability to withstand such sub- 
versive influences. 

Another approach or orientation almost 
equally necessary if one is concerned about 
the nature and genesis of behavior problems 
is epitomized in the question: What consti- 
tutes a significant deviation from behavior 
norms? This is a matter receiving increasing 
consideration; and the subjective element 
involved is clearly proven through a recent 
study by Bott of adults’ attitudes to chil- 
dren’s conduct. She thoroughly corroborates 
the earlier findings of Wickman which 
proved, among other things, that not only 
do adult attitudes largely determine be- 
havior problems but also that opinions con- 
cerning how much of a problem is exhibited 
depends upon the adult’s personality and 
already determined point of view. Bott com- 
pared opinions and found that with regard to 
many ‘‘misdemeanors’”’ there was a wide 
variance about their meaning and impor- 
tance—the greatest differences occurring 
between the concepts of teachers and psy- 
chiatrists. In the light of such findings the 
current investigations of several child de- 
velopment institutes should prove valuable 
as they definitely aim at determining objec- 
tively the normal modes or patterns of be- 
havior at different periods of growth and in 
response to different situations. Aside from 
other studies pointed to this end, easily trace- 
able in Child Development Abstracts, a late 
contribution by Blatz and his colleagues 
emphasizes the great variations in emotional 
needs and behavior tendencies that occur in 
successive stages of chronological and mental 
development, and the necessity for either 
evaluating the behavior, meeting a situation, 
or offering a prognosis only on the basis of 
such discoverable norms. The methodology 
of this last study, as it considers the behavior 
of 1,581 children in terms of fighting, imper- 
tinence, sulkiness, temper tantrums, exces- 
sive timidity, and so forth, represents a type 
of investigation that is being widely en- 
couraged. Such researches for establishing 
conduct norms with follow-up studies of the 
behavior careers of children will afford a 
highly desirable background for all who deal 


professionally with children, and one might 
hope that the findings will without much de- 
lay tend to influence parental management. 


Environmental Factors in Causation 


The steadily growing rapprochement be- 
tween psychiatry and sociology is one of the 
healthiest signs of our times. There is more 
and more appreciation of social pressures. 
The individual’s attitudes—his hatreds and 
aggressions as well as more desirable mani- 
festations of personality—are for the most 
part conditioned by what he has encountered 
through living with others. Even the trau- 
matic experiences that cause deep-lying men- 
tal conflicts are the result of social contacts. 
It is the realization of all this that has led psy- 
chiatrists, in thinking more deeply about the 
genesis of human maladjustments, to pay 
more attention to the ideational and emo- 
tional implications of social relationships. 
Behavior problems that earlier were so 
largely regarded as constitutionally deter- 
mined, through one factor or another in the 
make-up of the individual, are now beginning 
to be seen as responses to external situations, 
creating for the child needs and problems 
that vary infinitely more widely than do the 
deviations of the child himself from any 
norm. The part that the environment plays 
in the production of psychosis, even schizo- 
phrenia, has become well acknowledged. 
The publications demonstrating the closer 
union of psychiatric and social science are 
becoming more numerous. Plant, particu- 
larly under the influence of Sapir’s seminars 
at Yale dealing with the impact of culture 
on personality, has recapitulated his experi- 
ence as the psychiatrist of a juvenile clinic 
and formulated conclusions that go a long 
way toward establishing a sounder view con- 
cerning the origins and possible treatment of 
the maladjustments of childhood. Therapy 
for each individual demands “‘a realistic and 
practical conception of what the person is 

And this means seeing the person as 
the personalized, dramatized synthesis of the 
whole social structure.” “If psychiatry has 
set out to improve the lives of young children 
so that they shall not lead to devastating 
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adult experiences and problems, then, too, it 
must resolutely set its face to the alteration 
of-the cultural pattern.” 

Recently not so many studies of specific 
causative environmental factors—such as bro- 
ken homes, parental disharmonies, crowded 
housing conditions, movie attendance—have 
appeared as in earlier years. It might be 
thought that the ground has been pretty well 
covered, but the effects of ideas derived from 
reading newspapers or pulp magazines, for 
instance, would stand much more investiga- 
tion. The difficulty always is in the weight- 
ing or evaluating the effect of certain possible 
factors, as compared with other factors, often 
existent in the samecase. A notable instance 
of recognition of the need for the general ap- 
plication of a sound methodology is seen in 
Eleanor T. Glueck’s study of delinquency in 
the American-born children of foreign-born 
parents. The findings are not that.such chil- 
dren are more frequently delinquent than 
those of American parentage; there is some 
doubt as to this. Rather, a factor-by-factor 
analysis very interestingly shows that delin- 
quent children of foreigners tend to have 
fewer handicapping conditions ordinarily 
thought productive of delinquency, than 
those of a check group coming from parents 
born in this country. Thus there appears to 
be less reason why the former group should 
become delinquent. ‘A reasonable hypothe- 
sis, therefore, is that in the conflicts and prob- 
lems resulting from the differing nativity of 
parents and children (regardless of racial 
composition) lies part of the reason at least 
for the delinquency of those of foreign par- 
entage, since the only completely differentiat- 
ing characteristic between the two groups is 
contained in this factor.’”’ Nothing new is 
claimed as having been discovered through 
this study, but as an example of scientific 
methodology in social science it is outstand- 
ing, and it definitely points the way to one 
phase of prevention in social planning. 

That environmental conditions, either 
physical or social, only have significance for 
the production of behavior problems as they 
represent frustrations and deprivations and, 
consequently, emotional states—in particu- 
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lar feelings of being thwarted—is becoming 
steadily clearer. The study last mentioned 
and Healy and Bronner’s comparison of prob- 
lem and non-problem children in the same 
family prove the point. And if the situation 
is unalterable then the plan of treatment 
must be through developing insight into the 
causes, with the hope of establishing rational 
tolerance, or through the introduction of 
socially acceptable substitute satisfactions— 
or, better, by a combination of both. 


Factors Within the Individual 


There is a strongly continued interest in 
the background causations within the indi- 
vidual leading to the manifestation of aggres- 
sive tendencies. A host of behavior problems 
ranging from food refusal in childhood to 
homicide may correctly be included in the 
category of aggressive behavior. While at 
the other end of any ascendancy-submission 
rating scale of personality or behavior mani- 
festations passivity also represents a prob- 
lem, yet aggressivity is exhibited in such overt 
forms that it is far more likely to be recog- 
nized as a presenting difficulty than is undue 
conformity. That there is an unfortunate 
overweighting of parental and teachers’ atti- 
tudes in this direction has been shown 
through a number of investigations—the 
“attacking forms of behavior” nearly always 
are regarded as the more serious because they 
interfere with the smooth running of the 
school or home. 

There can be no doubt that the constitu- 
tional equipment may be a strong determi- 
nant of aggressiveness, though by no means 
can the factor of early conditioning be over- 
looked. Anyhow, Jack, among others, has 
found the traits of both ascendance and sub- 
mission remarkably constant and exhibited 
frequently in very young childhood. It is 
plain that because aggression brings pleasur- 
able returns it is likely to be continued as a 
pattern of behavior. Following Levy’s de- 
tailed observations of aggressive behavior as 
demonstrated in sibling relationships there 
have been others, such as Ackerman’s, which 
show not only the contrasting types of active 
and passive behavior built into careers as the 
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result of sibling antagonisms, but also the 
curious fact well attested, for instance by 
MacDonald, that extremely difficult conduct 
problems may be the result of highly aggres- 
sive reactions that are themselves compensa- 
tory for underlying weak, passive, and effem- 
inate personality characteristics. Other psy- 
chiatric studies of personality formation 
amply confirm this paradoxical phenomenon. 

Behavior problems were, of course, a prime 
consideration at the sessions of the First In- 
ternational Congress of Child Psychiatry 
held in Paris in 1937. But the approach to 
such topics was in great contrast to American 
conferences when the behavior problems of 
childhood and youth are under discussion. 
One whole session, evidently organized as an 
outgrowth of the discoveries of Pavlow and 
his followers with regard to the physiology 
of the nervous system, was devoted to condi- 
tioned reflexes. But Gesell’s masterly sum- 
mary of the subject stressed the many other 
factors at work producing human behavior, 
and also that the theoretical aspects of con- 
ditioned reflex research so far outweigh any 
known practical value of this approach to be- 
havior problems that for the present, at 
least, it can be neglected. 

Another session was given over to the rela- 
tionship between mental defect and delin- 
quency—a subject that seems almost out- 
worn in this country. In seven out of the 
eleven papers from various countries the 
idea seemed prevalent that feebleminded- 
ness in and of itself was one of the main 
causes of delinquency. The others were more 
cautious in drawing any such conclusion and 
Healy attempted to show that personality 
traits and the social milieu of the mentally 
defective have to be taken into consideration. 
Various researches in this country have 
shown that ordinary statistics emphasizing 
the proportion of mental defectives among 
delinquents are for a number of reasons mis- 
leading and follow-up studies prove that the 
mentally defective, given appropriate social 
treatment, are reformable in almost as large 
measure as the mentally normal. 

Articles on the well-recognized group of 
abnormal personalities (psychopathic per- 
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- sonalities) exhibiting behavior problems are 
frequently published, but the definition and 
classification of these cases and the etiology 
of the abnormality is by no means yet author- 
itatively established. Added to encephalitis, 
brain trauma, and possibly constitutional de- 
fect of the central nervous system as causes, 
we now have the suggestion, particularly by 
Chornyak, that oxygen deprivation affecting 
brain cells in the course of diseases, such as 
very severe whooping cough or pneumonia, 
may be an etiological factor. This subject 
has been much considered recently because 
of the stir about “sexual psychopaths,” some 
of whom have shown their tendencies since 
early childhood. 

There is a constantly growing interest in 
the neurotic basis of behavior problems. Un- 
solved conflicts between different parts of the 
personality, at least partially engendered by 
the cultural attitudes and restrictions of the 
environment in which the child finds himself, 
lead to the creation of anxieties and compul- 
sions. Hostile manifestations may be di- 
rected toward the person of others or toward 
their property, but may also represent a 
masked tendency to inflict self-punishment. 
At any rate a convincing amount of evidence 
is being accumulated tending to prove that 
the term “neurotic character” is very mean- 
ingful. By this is meant that the individual 
evidences his inner conflicts not by displaying 
them in physical or mental symptoms but by 
delinquent behavior. Synopses of the widely 
scattered literature on this subject may be 
found in appropriate sections of Psychological 
Abstracts. 


Special Problems 


Although the problems of various special 
forms of behavior continue to receive atten- 
tion, a few of late have had much interest 
centered on them. The one about which 
there has been most discussion is enuresis. 
New interpretations have become current. 
Reymert has made a most thorough survey 
of the studies on the subject. He finds that 
enuresis is attributed to 102 separate causes 
—“and for practically every one of these 
there is at least one person who raises his 
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voice in protest.” About eighty types of 
treatment have been advocated ranging from 
the crudest physical methods to hypnosis 
and psychoanalysis. At the Paris Congress, 
mentioned above, such great interest was 
evinced in the problem of enuresis that it was 
proposed at the next Congress to devote an 
entire session to this topic. Some of the 
most interesting interpretations of causation 
have of late emanated from the application 
of psychoanalytic theory and practice; for 
example, in the contributions by Gerard, 
who finds in certain types of cases deep emo- 
tional problems involved. 

Suicidal ideas and attempts on the part of 
young people perhaps show no increase but 
they are the subject of recent studies which 
deal largely with motivations. From a col- 
lege health service Raphael and his associates 
offer a long list of precipitating factors in 
cases where suicide was contemplated. They 
found no overwhelmingly predominant causal 
factor, and, in view of the times, the relative 
unimportance of the financial situation was 
interesting to note. The trouble originates 
on a background of an emotionally rather 
delicately balanced personality, insecure and 
immature in attitudes, finding a world in 
which adjustments are difficult—with resul- 
tant anxiety and fatigue. Psychiatric serv- 
ice has much to offer and has proven itself 
of great value. Zilboorg, director of a Com- 
mittee for the Study of Suicide, finds that 
clinical studies of suicidal children are largely 
lacking, but believes that their self-destruc- 
tive ideas are based more on impulsive reac- 
tions to fear and spite, with less rational 
motivations than in the case of adults. There 
is a very marked rise in the actual suicide 
rate during adolescence—the period of newly 
awakened psychic conflicts. In general, 
Zilboorg thinks that the whole problem of 
suicide is to be solved only when we see that 
there is no gain by giving suicide a psycho- 
pathological label. It really “is as much a 
natural bio-sociological phenomenon as war, 
or murder, or revolution.” Anthropological 
data show that suicide is a primitive and uni- 
versal type of reaction. It cannot be pre- 
vented unless it is looked upon as a form of 
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instinctual expression. It is because in young 
people the ego organization is less developed, 
more primitive, that they readily become 
instinct-driven and in the face of actual or 
imagined frustrations develop suicidal im- 
pulses. 


Treatment 

Treatment procedures—social, medical, ed- 
ucational, psychiatric—for behavior prob- 
lems have been steadily progressing with 
modifications as new light has been shed here 
and there on specific problems. The ad- 
vances have been particularly through the 
leadership of the widespread development of 
the child guidance movement. See Child 
Guidance Clinics in MENTAL HyGIENE. The 
professional training of psychiatric social 
workers has played no small part in this. See 
PsyCHIATRIC SociAL Work. Commonly 
their work is with parents and families who 
almost always themselves need to gain in- 
sight into conditioning factors and to modify 
their own emotional attitudes and their own 
behavior tendencies. The literature on treat- 
ment procedures for the child and involved 
family relationships is too vast for even a 
synoptical statement. The splendid refer- 
ence book of ten years ago, The Child in 
America, by the Thomases, is by now unrep- 
resentative of what is going on in this field. 

Two newer modes of therapy that deserve 
mention are the use of play (which also aids 
diagnosis) and various forms of group ther- 
apy. The former as a technique is still un- 
crystallized although many reports prove its 
great value. Some indication of the varieties 
of approach through play is found in a recent 
number of Understanding the Child devoted 
to the subject. Bender and Woltmann have 
utilized puppet shows for group therapy so 
successfully that others have adopted the 
method. 

A notable attempt at group treatment of 
behavior problems is represented by the di- 
vision for children’s service of the Rockland 
(New York) State Hospital. The idea is to 
provide a psychotherapeutic environment in 
well-equipped cottages for over a hundred 
children who are retained over a considerable 
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period. Heininger points out that group 
work to be successful as therapy must de- 
velop techniques of its own and discusses the 
details of them. Other well-oriented projects 
for the prevention of delinquency, such as the 
state-wide program in Michigan and the Co- 
ordinated Councils in California, are gradu- 
ally coming around to this same point of 
view. See Coordinating Councils in Coun- 
CILS IN SocrAL Work. A report describing 
the novel Citizenship Training Department 
of the Boston Juvenile Court has lately been 
issued, but as in the case of all such experi- 
ments several years of critical follow-up work 
will be necessary to establish its efficacy. The 
programs initiated by several police depart- 
ments for the handling of delinquency prob- 
lems and for the prevention of delinquency 
have some doubtful features. The enthusi- 
astic efforts of Germain of Saginaw, Mich., to 
educate police officials over the country con- 
cerning the treatment possibilities of their 
service is fortunately well tempered by his 
appreciation of the necessity for scientific 
understanding of the causations of delin- 
quency. 

Finally it should be mentioned that those 
who are interested in group treatment of be- 
havior problems through utilization of school 
resources should acquaint themselves with 
the many constructive suggestions offered by 
Ryan through his extensive survey of school 
conditions and opportunities. 
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AuGusTA F. BRONNER 


BIRTH CONTROL! as a social movement 
in the United States has as its purpose the 
democratization of medical information re- 
garding contraception which in the past has 
been available only to the more privileged. 
The first medically directed contraceptive 
center in this country was established in 
1923. By 1935 there were 150 such centers 
and in June, 1938, there were 424 in 43 
states. The great majority of these centers 
restrict their service to patients who can- 
not afford to pay a private physician’s fee. 
Forty-nine per cent of new patients in 1937 
were on relief, according to the reports of 
149 centers. 

In 1938, centers receiving all or part of 
their support from public funds numbered 
128. Seventy-nine of these centers are lo- 
cated in city and county health departments, 
as compared with only seven in 1936. Sev- 
enty-nine additional centers are in hospitals 
and others are in settlement houses, church 
parish houses, doctors’ offices, and independ- 
ent quarters. 

Unquestionably, contraception is recog- 
nized to an ever-increasing extent as a factor 
in promoting the mental and physical health 
of the whole people. Emphasis today is not 
on family limitation but on the spacing of 
births, in conformity with the statistical evi- 
dence that conscious control of fertility ma- 
terially reduces mortality in both mothers 
and children. During the past three years 
there has been a definite trend toward the 
inclusion of birth control as an integral part 
of public health and maternal welfare pro- 
grams. 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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Medical and Legal Advances 

The past two years have brought impor- 
tant legal clarification and medical recogni- 
tion. Although as early as 1925 the Section 
on Obstetrics, Gynecology, and Abdominal 
Surgery of the American Medical Association 
took favorable action regarding the subject of 
contraception, it was not until June, 1935, 
that the American Medical Association offi- 
cially appointed a committee to study contra- 
ceptive practices and related problems. The 
report of this committee to the House of Del- 
egates in June, 1937, was unanimously ac- 
cepted recognizing contraception as a legiti- 
mate part of medical practice. 

Included in this report were recommen- 
dations that the Association undertake 
the investigation of materials, devices, and 
methods recommended or employed for the 
prevention of conception; that it promote 
instruction in medical schools with respect 
to the various factors pertaining to fertility 
and sterility; and that it “take such action 
as may be necessary to make clear to physi- 
cians their legal rights in relation to the use 
of contraceptives.” The report stated, ‘“In- 
formation concerning contraception is ad- 
mittedly available to persons in favorable 
economic circumstances. There appears to 
be no law to prevent physicians who work in 
dispensaries from furnishing patients there 
with any information that may lawfully be 
furnished to patients in any other economic 
group. In all cases, the legal justification is 
the medical need of the patient.” 

The federal postal laws of 1873 classified 
contraceptive literature and devices with ob- 
scenities and prohibited their importation or 
sending by mail or by common carriers. In 
November, 1936, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, handed 
down in the case of “‘ The United States vs. 
One Package” the broadest of a series of 
recent federal court decisions clarifying the 
legal rights of physicians in relation to con- 
traception. The judges stated that in their 
opinion the Comstock Act of 1873 was not 
designed to prevent the importation, sale, or 
carriage by mail of things to be employed 
by physicians “‘for the purpose of saving 
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life or promoting the well being of their 
patients.” 

The National Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation for Birth Control headed by Margaret 
Sanger disbanded in the summer of 1937, an- 
nouncing that its purpose had been accom- 
plished through the court decision. Since 
1930 the Committee had conducted a cam- 
paign to amend the federal laws relating to 
birth control. 

The laws of forty states do not inte”fere 
with the use of contraceptives in medical 
practice. The other eight states have laws 
which, if construed literally, would so inter- 
fere. Seven of these states, in the adminis- 
tration of such laws, have followed the federal 
rule laid down in the “‘One Package”’ case. 
The exception is Massachusetts, where the 
State Supreme Court on May 26, 1938, ruled 
that the statute prohibits the sale or giving 
of contraceptives in medical practice. The 
Birth Control League of Massachusetts in- 
tends to appeal from this decision to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Support and Opposition 


Social work agencies and individual social 
workers have lent their support to the estab- 
lishment of birth control centers and have 
utilized both these centers and private physi- 
cians for medical instruction of clients who 
need and wish contraceptive advice. 

Agencies in the field are the American 
Birth Control League, National Medical 
Council on Birth Control, Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau, and National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health. The Amer- 
ican Birth Control League, organized in 1921, 
has member leagues in 28 states and an un- 
derlying membership of 18,000. It estab- 
lishes birth control clinics, organizes leagues 
to sponsor and support them, fosters public 
education, and promotes medical education 
in contraceptive technique through medical 
colleges and societies. The National Medical 
Council on Birth Control, which directs the 
medical policies of the American Birth Con- 
trol League, is composed of 77 distinguished 
physicians in 25 states. 

Indicative of the degree to which public 


acceptance has come to the birth control 
movement was the formation in 1938 of the 
Citizens’ Committee for Planned. Parent- 
hood, a group of leaders in professional, civic, 
religious, and business life, who are sponsor- 
ing the work of the American Birth Control 
League. The League has been an associate 
member of the National Conference of Social 
Work since 1928 and has conducted special 
meetings in connection with the Conference 
each year sincethen. Twelve state birth con- 
trol leagues are members of their state social 
work conferences and four other state leagues 
have held meetings or displayed exhibits at 
state conferences. 

The Birth Control Clinical Research Bu- 
reau has as its stated purpose ‘promoting 
laboratory research and the scientific study 
of contraceptive technique and methods.” 
It also establishes contraceptive clinics. The 
National Committee on Maternal Health is 
a medical body devoted to research in all 
aspects of human fertility. 

The chief opposition to the movement has 
come from the Roman Catholic Church. 
During the past few years, however, the 
Church has accepted in a measure the princi- 
ple of family limitation by the “natural” or 
“rhythm” method. The data now available 
on the rhythm method is insufficient to prove 
its scientific accuracy for the use of the aver- 
age woman. This method is being tested 
under adequate medical supervision. 

The principal Protestant and Jewish groups 
have endorsed the birth control movement, 
among them the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, through its 
Committee on Marriage and the Home, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 


Differential Birth Rate 


The next great step forward for the move- 
ment is its extension to rural areas. Projects 
testing the reliability of a simplified contra- 
ceptive technique for use in isolated districts, 
inaccessible to clinics, have been launched in 
several states with the cooperation of pub- 
lic health authorities. Recent studies have 
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shown birth rates to be highest in families 
and in regions where economic and cultural 
opportunity are most limited. In certain 
rural ‘‘problem areas” the fertility of the 
population had been 76 per cent above the 
level necessary for its permanent replace- 
ment. This differential birth rate consti- 
tutes a grave national threat because of the 
effect of cultural and economic environment 
on children, population authorities assert. 

Increasing attention to problems of posi- 
tive eugenics characterizes the modern birth 
control movement. Contraceptive centers 
are encouraging parents to have “planned 
babies,” and are referring patients to medical 
service directed toward overcoming sterility. 
To promote marital adjustment, many cen- 
ters have established marriage counseling 
services. 
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The Blind 


THE BLIND. Efforts have been made over 
a period of many years to determine the ac- 
tual number of blind persons living in the 
United States. Many factors, however, have 
contributed to minimize the results of these 
efforts, not the least of which has been the 
lack of a definition of blindness accepted uni- 
versally throughout the country. To over- 
come this difficulty the American Foundation 
for the Blind and the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, in collaboration 
with a committee of the American Medical 
Association, formed the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of the Blind in 1930; and as a result 
of the recommendations of this Committee 
it is being accepted more and more generally 
that any person whose visual acuity is less 
than 20/200 shall be considered to be blind. 
For the purpose of this article, therefore, 
blindness is to be considered on the basis of 
this definition. Y 
The United States census for 1930 listed 
63,489 blind persons, or 52 for each 100,000 
of the total population. A comparison of 
these figures, however, with the register of 
blind persons in states where work for the 
blind has long been established indicates that 
the number found by the census is far below 
the actual number of blind persons in the 
country. Since the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act, with its provision for federal par- 
ticipation in state programs of aid to needy 
blind persons, many blind persons, especially 
those in the older age groups, have been 
brought to public notice for the first time. 
On the basisof recent figures from someof the 
states, it isevident that the actual number of 
blind persons in the United States is far in 
excess of that which has at any time been es- 
timated, and may probably exceed 200,000. 
Blindness is not distributed equally 
throughout the states, its incidence being de- 
pendent upon many factors such as heredity, 
type of industry, medical facilities, organiza- 
tion of social forces, nutrition, and sanitation. 
There is a higher proportion of blindness 
among Negroes than among whites and in 
certain sections of the country blindness 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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among Indians is particularly in excess of the 
general ratio. 


Causes, Prevention, and Remedial Action 


Prior to the organization in 1915 of the 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, now the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, there was very little 
sound information available in the United 
States on the causes of blindness. Through 
the efforts of this Society, however, combined 
with those of state and local agencies con- 
cerned with the problem, a mass of informa- 
tion sufficiently sound to be of practical use 
is being accumulated. Special impetus has 
been given to this development by the Social 
Security Board which has recommended the 
use by state agencies of the classification de- 
veloped and recommended by the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind. This action has 
served to stimulate an interest not only in 
the immediate causes of blindness but also in 
the underlying etiological factors. 

Although in approximately 50 per cent of 
the cases reported the etiological factor is 
stated as unknown, much real progress has 
been made. In general, cataracts and glau- 
coma are responsible for the largest propor- 
tion of blindness. Although the etiological 
factors behind these two conditions of blind- 
ness are unknown to science, present figures 
indicate that the largest proportion fall in the 
classification of infectious diseases, closely 
followed by traumatism (injuries) and syph- 
ilis. Trachoma is found in a comparatively 
small group of states. 

In many of the states in which accurate 
information has been secured, programs are 
actively under way for the restoration of 
vision for those blind persons whose condition 
is remediable and for the establishment of the 
necessary medical and social service for those 
suffering from conditions which, if untreated, 
might lead to blindness. Appreciable results 
have already been obtained. A recent cam- 
paign for the control of syphilis, initiated by 
the United States Public Health Service, will 
in itself reduce to a very large extent one of 
the major causes of blindness. See SociaL 
HYGIENE. 


While the plan of sight-saving classes for 
the benefit of children whose vision is unsafe 
or unsuited to their education in the regular 
school classes was introduced into this coun- 
try only in 1913, there are today more than 
500 such classes and more being added each 
year. See SociAL AND HEALTH WORK IN THE 
ScHOoOoLs. The increased interest of educa- 
tional authorities in providing for higher 
standards in school medical inspection and 
in adequate lighting of schools is bringing the 
attention of parents as well as children to the 
value of eye health and of conditions which 
make for comfortable seeing. Industries, as 
well, are concerning themselves with more 
satisfactory lighting in their buildings and 
are pushing with added vigor the use of every 
known protection for the eyes of workmen. 
In general, there is a constantly increasing 
awareness on the part of both the professional 
worker and the lay public of the need for 
prompt attention toall eyeconditions causing 
impairment of vision, which should lead to 
a real reduction in the amount of unnecessary 
blindness during the coming years. 


Social Program for the Blind 


In earlier days the point of view of those 
who offered assistance to the blind was that 
because of their handicap the blind should 
be given special privileges, such as the sole 
right to ask for alms at certain churches, and 
should be permitted to live together, asso- 
ciated on the basis of their common handicap. 
Through the years this attitude has persis- 
tently influenced public opinion about the so- 
cial treatment of the blind. In the thinking 
of today, however, this point of view is being 
overcome and agencies are giving more and 
more consideration to blind persons as indi- 
viduals. They are basing their treatment not 
on the individual’s liabilities but on his assets. 
In many of the larger agencies a case work 
approach to the client is being adopted, with 
such additional techniques as are made neces- 
sary by the physical and emotional obstacles 
imposed by the handicap of sightlessness. 
There has been some resistance, it is true, to 
the adoption of this approach, not only by 
agency employes but also by blind persons 
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themselves. However, since most of the 
difficulties in which the blind persons find 


_themselves come from causes other than their 
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blindness—which merely serves in most cases 
to heighten these difficulties—the gradual but 
steady adoption of the case work approach 
continues, increasing the sound value of the 
agency to its client. 

For many years both private agencies and 
public commissions or departments for the 
blind in the several states have maintained 
a force of home teachers, most of them blind 
persons. In none of the states, however, has 
this force of home teachers been sufficiently 
large to give adequate service to all of the 
blind clients of the state. Within the past 
two years, under the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Recreation of the Works Progress 
Administration, this service has been ex- 
tended. A further development has been the 
raising of the standard of qualifications of 
those employed as teachers and the establish- 
ment of training courses especially designed 
for those who wish to engage in home teach- 
ing. While this development has not ex- 
panded the amount of service given in this 
field, it has done much to improve the quality 
of that service to the consequent benefit of 
the blind pupils. 

There is today a complete scheme of edu- 
cational service for blind children of school 
age. In all but six of the 48 states there are 
residential schools for these children, and the 
six which do not have their own schools have 
made provision for their education in the 
schools of nearby states. Many of the schools 
are returning children to their own home high 
schools at the third year high school level, so 
that they may learn to adjust themselves to 
normal systems of education and to assim- 
ilate readily in the community in which they 
will usually spend the rest of their lives. In 
most of the states provision has been made 
through the state departments of education 
for the admission of blind students to colleges 
and universities. 

Because such a large percentage of the 
blind people in the United States are above 
the age at which the employability of persons 
with all their faculties is considered to end— 
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in some states where reasonably complete 
figures are now available, more than 70 per 
cent of the known blind persons are over 50 
years of age—the number for whom employ- 
ment is a reasonable possibility is necessarily 
comparatively limited. For this small num- 
ber, even the present facilities are inadequate 
to supply the vocational training that is 
needed. For the most part the schools for 
the blind do not offer programs of vocational 
training, contenting themselves with activ- 
ities of a pre-vocational nature. The voca- 
tional training programs, therefore, rest with 
either the state commission or department 
for the blind and with the state bureau of 
vocational rehabilitation. In some states 
these two agencies carry on completely sep- 
arate programs while in others there is a co- 
operative working agreement under which 
blind clients are referred by the state organ- 
ization to the rehabilitation bureau which, 
after sponsoring the training program, re- 
turns the client to the state organization for 
placement and the necessary follow-up. 
During the recent period of inactivity in 
industry the placing of all persons with phys- 
ical handicaps, including that of blindness, 
has been extremely difficult since there are 
available for employment so many capable 
men and women possessing all of their fac- 
ulties. However, a real stimulus has been 
given to the employment of blind persons as 
the operators of vending stands through 
the passage by Congress, in 1936, of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. This Act provides 
for the establishment of a federal-state pro- 
gram under the joint supervision of the Voca- 
tional Division in the United States Office of 
Education and the several state commissions 
or departments for the blind and state bu- 
reaus of vocational rehabilitation. Under 
the impetus of this program, on July 1, 1938, 
about 175 stands were in operation in federal 
buildings, while an additional 500 were op- 
erating under the designated state agencies 
in other public buildings, hospitals, office 
buildings, and industrial plants. Several 
states have passed laws which will result in 
the establishment of similar vending stands 
in state, county, and municipal buildings and 
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have made the necessary appropriations to 
finance the project. It is estimated that the 
Office of Education will in the near future 
require an appropriation of from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 to match funds already ex- 
pended or to be expended in the states for the 
purchase and installation of equipment and 
the employment of personnel necessary to 
carry out adequately the intentions of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. This scheme of em- 
ployment does not to any large extent affect 
the continued need for sheltered workshops 
in which blind persons either unsuited to or 
incapable of outside employment may still 
find the means of providing their own main- 
tenance in whole or in part. 

A most important measure broadening the 
avenues of employment of the blind is the 
enactment of a law by Congress in 1938, re- 
quiring executive departments of the govern- 
ment to purchase their brooms and mops 
from workshops for the blind. This law, 
when placed fully in operation, will extend 
employment to several hundred sightless 
people. 

For those who are fortunate enough to find 
employment as well as for the tremendously 
larger number for whom no such employ- 
ment is possible, there still remains the need 
for recreation. To satisfy this need to some 
degree, there have been established several 
printing houses for the blind which oper- 
ate with the assistance of federal subsidies. 
The largest of these is the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky. 
Books printed by these establishments are 
made available through the Library of Con- 
gress and 28 additional distributing libraries, 
so located that the prompt securing of books 
desired is possible. In addition to the books 
distributed by these libraries there are a num- 
ber of magazines, rather limited in range, 
which are distributed directly to blind persons. 

Because of the limited number of home 
teachers and also because of the inability of 
most persons who lose their sight in the later 
years of life to learn to read a punctographic 
system, only a nominal proportion of the 
total blind population is able to enjoy the 
benefits of this type of literature. To over- 


come this difficulty to a degree, the American 
Foundation for the Blind has developed what 
is known as a “‘talking book reproducer”’—a 
type of phonograph which satisfactorily plays 
long-playing records. Within the past two 
years approximately 18,200 of these talking 
book reproducers have been manufactured 
as a Works Progress Administration project 
for the Library of Congress, which in turn, 
has distributed them to blind persons through 
the libraries and other agencies in the several 
states. Congress has appropriated for the 
making of records for these reproducers funds 
in the amount of $175,000 annually, in ad- 
dition to the $100,000 appropriated for the 
printing of Braille books. 


Aid to Needy Blind 


As early as 1840 Indiana enacted the first 
state law for the relief of the needy blind. 
Other states followed until in 1935, prior to 
the enactment of the Social Security Act, 27 
of the states had in operation blind relief or 
blind “‘pension” laws. The provisions of 
these laws varied greatly, particularly in re- 
gard to their definitions of blindness, their 
level of need, and the amount of the maxi- 
mum grants permitted. In many cases the 
administration was extremely lax and there 
was an entire absence of case work. 

The Social Security Act, under Title X, 
provides for federal participation in state 
programs of financial aid to needy blind per- 
sons under certain conditions. In order to 
secure federal participation the state plan 
must be approved by the Social Security 
Board; and in order to secure this approval 
it must be mandatory, must include all polit- 
ical divisions of the state, and be adminis- 
tered by or under the supervision of a single 
state agency. The state must participate 
financially, must follow approved methods of 
procedure, and must make prescribed reports. 
No state plan is acceptable which denies eli- 
gibility to persons who have resided in the 
state for five years during the nine years 
preceding the date of application, the last 
year being one of continuous residence. 

At the time of the passage of the Social 
Security Act only two states had blind relief 
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plans which were immediately acceptable to 
the Social Security Board. However, by 
December, 1936, a total of 27 states had 
passed legislation providing approved plans. 
By September, 1938, 38 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii were participating in 
the federal plan. In addition there were five 
states—Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, and Pennsylvania—which were pro- 
viding aid to the needy blind without federal 
participation. 

Federal funds were available to approved 
states during only five months of the fiscal 
year 1935-1936. Reports from participating 
states show that during this period $1,810,105 
was paid to beneficiaries. This sum had in- 
creased to $9,005,194 for the fiscal year 1936- 
1937 and to $11,376,856 for the fiscal year 
1937-1938. In August, 1938, the total num- 
ber of beneficiaries receiving grants in the 
participating areas was 40,097. 

In the 39 state and territorial jurisdictions 
for which the ratio of recipients to estimated 
population was computed as of August, 1938, 
there was an average of 44 recipients of aid 
to the blind per 100,000 total population. 
Considerable variation was noted from state 
to state. The lowest were 13 in Michigan 
and New Jersey and the highest 145 in Maine. 
The average amount paid to recipients in 
the 39 jurisdictions was $23.42. In 3 juris- 
dictions the average amount was less than 
$10 a month—with Arkansas paying the low- 
est average of $9.06; in 6 it ranged from $10 
to $15; in 8, from $15 to $20; in 15 it ranged 
from $20 to $25; in 5, from $25 to $30; and 
in 2, beyond $30—with California paying an 
average of $47.95. 

Two important qualifications for receiving 
aid are that applicants be blind and in need. 
Reimbursement from federal funds is allowed 
only to states adopting means for ascertaining 
the extent of visual deficiency. The objective 
definition: of a blind person suggested by the 
Social Security Board is that he is one whose 
“central visual acuity is 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting glasses or whose 
peripheral field has so contracted that the 
widest diameter of such field subtends an 
angular distance no greater than 20 degrees.” 
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This definition has influenced states whose 
laws allow a broader interpretation of blind- 
ness to restrict their programs to persons 
meeting the more restricted standard sug- 
gested by the Social Security Board. 

A second federal requirement is that blind- 
ness be certified by ophthalmologists or phy- 
sicians skilled in diseases of the eye. Respon- 
sible state agencies usually certify lists of 
such physicians and require that all examina- 
tions be made by them. Most states also 
employ a supervising ophthalmologist to re- 
view all examination records and oversee the 
medical aspects of the state program. 

Many state laws allow expenditure of funds 
for treatment calculated to preserve or re- 
store eyesight of persons not meeting the 
state’s definition of blindness. These expend- 
itures, however, are not reimbursable from 
federal funds. 

No age limits are prescribed by the federal 
government and state practice varies from 
that of jurisdictions which set no age limits 
to that of others which require applicants to 
be of adult age. Some states deny aid to 
persons aged 65 or over and federal require- 
ments demand that all states, to receive fed- 
eral funds, must assure that both aid to the 
blind and old age assistance are not granted 
to the same recipient. 

States may not impose any county resi- 
dence requirements nor state requirements in 
excess of those allowable under the Social 
Security Act if they are to receive federal re- 
imbursement. A number of states grant aid 
to persons blinded while residents of the state, 
regardless of the length of their residence. 

In many states applicants for assistance 
are rendered ineligible for aid if they refuse 
treatment calculated to improve or restore 
their sight. Maximum grants are usually 
limited to $30 per month, the maximum for 
which federal reimbursement may be received. 
Nevertheless, a number of states make grants 
beyond these maxima. 

Methods of determining eligibility for and 
administering aid to the blind are essentially 
the same as those for other special public as- 
sistance programs. See PuBLic ASSISTANCE. 

The integration of the blind aid program 
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with other state services for the blind— 
educational or rehabilitative—is raising dif- 
ficult problems of adjustment in some juris- 
dictions. Where this integration is being 
achieved with some measure of success, the 
concept of aid to the blind as a “‘pension”’ 
program is giving way to a broader concept 
in which the total welfare of blind persons, 
and those in danger of becoming blind, is the 
test of activities in this field. 


Agencies in Field of Blindness and Blindness 
Prevention . 


In the field of prevention the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness is the 
one national agency. Its purpose is to ascer- 
tain the causes of preventable blindness and 
impairment of vision and to advocate such 
measures, in cooperation with the medical 
profession, as may eliminate such causes and 
promote in every way the conservation of vi- 
sion throughout the United States. 

In addition there are a number of state and 
local agencies devoting themselves entirely 
to work for the prevention of blindness, while 
many of the state commissions or depart- 
ments for the blind and private agencies for 
the blind are devoting at least a part of their 
efforts to the field of prevention. Many of 
these agencies have developed sound and far- 
reaching programs but, unfortunately, these 
agencies are in a minority. In too many the 
work is of only mediocre quality. 

In the field of the blind the American 
Foundation for the Blind devotes itself to 
collecting and disseminating information re- 
garding work for the blind, promoting state 
and federal legislation in their behalf, ar- 
ranging for the establishment of needed agen- 
cies throughout the country, and assisting in 
increasing the efficiency of work for the blind 
in all particulars. 

There are in addition a number of other 
agencies national in scope and offering special 
services such as the training of dogs as guides 
for the blind by The Seeing Eye, Inc., at 
Morristown, N. J. 

In more than half of the states the state 
commissions or departments for the blind 
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offer a variety of services including as a rule 
the registration of blind persons, home teach- 
ing, promotion of vocational guidance and 
vocational training, 
employment. 

In many of the states, also, there are pri- 
vate agencies for the blind, offering services 
somewhat similar to those offered by the pub- 
lic agencies, with the addition of social enter- 
tainment and recreation, the maintenance of 
homes for the aged blind, and the employ- 
ment of blind men and women in sheltered 
workshops. 

There is a continuation of the trend notice- 
able during the past few years toward the 
assumption by public agencies of many of the 
functions formerly considered to belong in 
the private field. This has been heightened 
by the fact that for the most part the activ- 
ities of the private agencies are confined to 
the larger centers of population, so that they 
serve only a selected group of blind persons; 
while the state agencies are in a position to 
render service not only in the cities but also 
in the rural districts. 
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S. MERVYN SINCLAIR 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WORK ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. The organizations considered 
in this article are limited to those serving 
boys and girls under 16 or 18 years of age. 
Activities conducted among young people in 
the 16 or 18-to-25-year age group are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this volume. See YOUTH 
PROGRAMS. 

The first boys’ club in the United States 
was established in Hartford, Conn., in 1860. 
Since that time, and particularly since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs have multiplied rapidly. 
These clubs function under a variety of aus- 
pices, not only as branches of national organ- 
izations but in such local groups as settle- 
ments, community centers and playgrounds, 
churches, and so forth. See COMMUNITY 
CENTERS, RECREATION, and SETTLEMENTS. 
Under public auspices are to be found the 
4-H clubs, which are sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. See RuraAt SociAL 
PROGRAMS. 

Clubs are usually organized for the promo- 
tion of special interests or for the attainment 
of personal or group adjustments in the fields 
of education, recreation, or social or religious 
work. Programs, planned to be flexible and 
adaptable to changing social conditions and 
needs, are as wide in scope as the natural 
interests of boys and girls. 

To meet the needs of varied age groups it 
is natural that differing programs should be 
offered. Clubs for children of eight to twelve 
years of age usually emphasize home and 
neighborhood life, with many projects car- 
ried on in homes and back yards. Programs 
for children from 12 to 15 years of age are 
broadened to include athletics, vocational 
interests, and hobbies of all sorts, in addition 
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to home projects. For this age group both 
individual and group activities are encour- 
aged, the former often stimulated by the 
awarding of merit badges for individual ac- 
complishment. Boys and girls from 15to18 
years of age are more interested in group ac- 
tivities and consequently camping, hiking, 
athletic contests, experiments in self-govern- 
ment, glee clubs, and any number of group- 
chosen projects are found among the various 
club programs planned for this age. Such 
programs usually center around an adult club 
leader or camp counselor. 

The extent to which these activities enlist 
the time of young people varies greatly. In 
some cases it is as little as one hour a week, 
and in others it amounts to one or more after- 
noons or evenings a week during the school 
year and six or more weeks of camping during 
summer vacation time. Be it little or much 
the fact remains that organizations engaged 
in boys’ and girls’ work are bringing great 
numbers of young people into pleasant, inti- 
mate, and stimulating contact with selected 
and specially trained adults who are leading 
them into programs of free-time activities 
that have distinct educational and social 
values. Participation, however, is entirely 
voluntary. 

Although these organizations are legion, 
the numbers to be served are so great and the 
activities offered so varied that there is little 
overlapping or duplication. Practically every 
agency feels that it has not been able to reach 
its maximum possibilities and that it could 
properly enlarge its work if it had sufficient 
funds and more workers with the required 
training and personality. The work of these 
organizations is not intended to be a substi- 
tute for the established and official agencies 
for education and recreation, but rather to 
supplement such programs. The work of 
these private boys’ and girls’ work organiza- 
tions is receiving increased official recogni- 
tion, as evidenced by state legislation and 
municipal ordinances authorizing their use 
of public buildings and grounds. 

Organizations offering these congenial ac- 
tivities for boys and girls form an essential 
element in any program combating juvenile 
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delinquency. Furthermore, interests and 
skills begun in clubs and other groups are 
often carried over into adult life, making it 
possible for leisure time to become an asset 
rather than a social liability. 

In recent years interest has been aroused 
in the methods used by club leaders which 
aim at the development of the individual in 
the group and at the creation of group situa- 
tions providing for integrated, cooperative 
group action for common ends. See SociAL 
Group Work. Among certain well-defined 
trends in the recent practice of this method 
may be mentioned the emphasis on autono- 
mous choice of its own membership by the 
group, the selection of a program by the 
group rather than by the leader, and the in- 
direct supervision by the leader in the direc- 
tion and control of activities. 

The following condensed statements con- 
cerning the purpose and function of several 
typical boys’ and girls’ work organizations— 
and also two or three organizations which in- 
clude this type of work as part of a larger pro- 
gram—indicate the scope and variety of the 
recreational, educational, cultural, and per- 
sonal guidance services offered to young 
people. 


Boy Rangers of America 


This organization is for boys between the 
ages of eight and twelve years. In 1938 there 
were 1,027 Boy Ranger lodges in 47 states. 
Volunteer adult leaders called guides are in 
charge of the lodges. 

The program is built upon Indian life and 
customs and, while complete in itself, tends 
to lead up to programs of Boy Scouts and 
similar organizations for boys of 12 years and 
over. Activities designed to contribute to 
the systematic development of fine character 
in growing boys include organized ritual, 
play, and handicrafts, particularly those fa- 
miliar to the Indians and early pioneers. 
Progress is stimulated by a carefully arranged 
series of related activities for the accomplish- 
ment of which definite recognition is made. 
Outside of the central organization the work 
is carried on largely by volunteers. 
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Boy Scouts of America 

This is an organization for boys of 12 years 
of age and over, with a junior division known 
as Cubs for boys between the ages of 8 and 
12. During 1937 there were 1,118,261 boys 
enrolled as Scouts and 147,418 as Cubs. 
There were also 344,704 adult members. 

The fundamental principle of the organi- 
zation is the close association of a small group 
of boys, preferably not more than 32, with 
an adult volunteer leader or scoutmaster. 
The local groups of Scouts are called troops, 
made up of several patrols of approximately 
eight boys each. Scout troops are organized 
in connection with schools and churches, or 
some existing institution such as a grange, a 
community house, or even a group of citizens. 
A local council with a paid executive super- 
vises the work of scouting in the local com- 
munity. Boys living in communities too 
small to form a troop may become Lone 
Scouts, under the guidance of an adult leader. 
Troop and pack leadership and, indeed, all 
Scout leadership, with the exception of a 
small number of paid executives, is on a vol- 
unteer basis. 

Cub packs are usually organized in connec- 
tion with Scout troops and on the same basis. 
There is also a senior program for boys 15 
years of age and over. This includes Sea 
Scouting, a seamanship program of water ac- 
tivities, and Explorer Scouting, a land pro- 
gram. Senior groups are usually organized 
in connection with the troop. 

The program emphasizes character building 
and training for citizenship, and is epito- 
mized in the Scout oath: ‘On my honor | 
will do my best—(1) to do my duty to God 
and my country and to obey the Scout law; 
(2) to help other people at all times; and (3) 
to keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” 

Activities include a wide range of interests 
both indoor and outdoor, but it is primarily 
an outdoor program, with hiking, camping, 
swimming, trail building, cultivation of wood- 
craft, nature study, and the development of 
physical skills given a prominent place. Merit 
badges are awarded for achievement and 
progress in these activities. Each troop plans 
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its own program on the basis of its member- 
ship’s interests. 


Boys’ Clubs of America 


This is a federation of local Boys’ Clubs 
which have been organized in the main for 
underprivileged boys. In 1938, 309 such 
Clubs, providing leisure-time activities and 
leadership for more than 260,000 boys be- 
tween the ages of seven and eighteen through- 
out the country, were members of the federa- 
tion. The Boys’ Club Federation of Canada, 
with its 21 member Clubs, is affiliated with 
the Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Among the standards of membership de- 
signed to insure effective and socially desir- 
able leisure-time activities for boys are the 
following: the organization must provide a 
program for and be available within the limit 
of its capacity and facilities to all boys, with- 
out distinction as to class or creed; it must 
provide suitable facilities, either in a sepa- 
rate building or a definite part of a building, 
which can be readily identified as a Boys’ 
Club; its facilities must be available to boys 
at all reasonable hours; it must be under the 
control of a representative board of directors 
which functions in the determination of pol- 
icles and in the management; it must main- 
tain a diversified program of physical, edu- 
cational, and social activities; and it must 
employ a full-time executive whose educa- 
tion, training, experience, and character qual- 
ify him for the leadership and guidance of 
boys. 

Each Club is an independent unit; the 
national organization is in the nature of a 
federation which exercises control and super- 
vision only as authorized by the constituent 
units. Standards are suggested but no uni- 
form program imposed. More than 50 types 
of activities are carried on by these Clubs, 
including athletics, camping, music, dramat- 
ics, arts and crafts, and so forth. Usually 
there is a club building with equipment for 
gymnasium activities, quiet games, club meet- 
ings, and special mass occasions. Often lo- 
cated in neglected communities, these Clubs 
serve as the meeting place and clearing house 
for boy-life interests. 
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Camp Fire Girls 

The year 1937 saw the celebration of Camp 
Fire Girls’ Silver Jubilee. Organized orig- 
inally to serve girls between the ages of 12 
and 15, the agency soon opened its member- 
ship to girls from 10 to 18 years of age and 
added a junior organization known as Blue 
Birds. In 1938 there were 250,358 Camp 
Fire Girls and Blue Birds meeting in 10,952 
local groups. 

The program is devised to provide educa- 
tion for living through the development of 
emotional control, self-reliance, and resource- 
fulness. To this end such recreational activ- 
ities are offered as camping, nature lore, 
sports, handicraft, dramatics, and music. In 
a number of cities during 1937 the older Camp 
Fire Girls showed their serious concern with 
community affairs by making recreational 
surveys of their cities and presenting recom- 
mendations at public meetings. 

Each Camp Fire group is under the direc- 
tion of a volunteer leader known as a guard- 
ian, who is approved by the local and national 
councils. The headquarters office provides 
a staff of advisers and leaders of training 
courses for the volunteer workers. In 1937 
the national summer training courses at camp 
had a record attendance of 615, field secre- 
taries conducted 49 week-end institutes, and 
there was an increase in Camp Fire participa- 
tion in recreational courses at 44 colleges and 
teacher-training institutions. 


Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States 

This national organization promotes the 
spiritual, moral, mental, social, and civic 
welfare of boys between the ages of 10 and 
18 years by offering a program of recreational, 
educational, and preventive work. In 1938 
approximately 40,000 boys were members of 
the various local units. 

Activities include military drill, physical 
exercises, signaling, first-aid, civics, music, 
athletics, instruction, sports, outings, camp- 
ing, parades, and other congenial activities. 
These are carried on chiefly under the direc- 
tion of volunteer leaders selected and super- 
vised by the clergy. Training courses are 
provided for leaders at the national head- 
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quarters, New York City, and a practical 
course for boys’ work directors is included in 
the course of studies at Notre Dame Univer-’ 
sity and at the various archdiocesan and 
diocesan training centers. See CATHOLIC 
SociAL Work. 


4-H Clubs 


The 4-H clubs are conducted by the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state land-grant 
colleges. The 4-H clubs give rural boys and 
girls an opportunity to organize effectively 
for improving their social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic conditions. Reports from county 
agents showed that in 1937, 1,192,385 rural 
young people were members of 4-H clubs. 
The eligible membership age is 10 to 20 years, 
but the great majority of members are be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15. The club lead- 
ers are volunteers. 

The average club program covers the fol- 
lowing: community-improvement projects, 
agricultural or home-making projects, indi- 
vidual-improvement projects, and recreation. 
Boys’ activities include gardening, stock rais- 
ing, crop production, and so forth; the girls’ 
primary interest is in such home-making 
activities as canning, dressmaking, furnishing 
their own rooms, and so forth. Both boys 
and girls have recreational activities, includ- 
ing summer camps and various kinds of out- 
ings. These programs are adjusted contin- 
ually to meet the social and economic needs 
of the membership. 

County extension agents offer promotional 
and supervisory services, conduct studies to 
learn of the problems-of club members and 
leaders, and develop training programs for 
local 4-H club leaders. 


Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scout organization in 1938 put 
into effect a revised program planned for 
girls in three age groups: Brownie Scouts 
from seven to ten years old, Girl Scouts from 
ten to fourteen years old, and Senior Girl 
Scouts from fourteen to eighteen years old. 
As one aspect of the program of world friend- 
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ship, the Girl Scouts of the United States 
sponsored a gathering of nine nations at 
“Our Chalet,’’ Adelboden, Switzerland, in- 
ternational meeting place of Girl Guides and 
Scouts. 

The purpose of the Girl Scout movement 
is to provide constructive group experience 
which can grow with the needs and desires of 
its members and which will foster self-reliance, 
consideration for others, and a sense of social 
responsibility. Troop organization trains for 
future citizenship by providing practical ex- 
perience in the processes of democracy. 

The program includes activities in the fol- 
lowing fields of interests: home-making, out- 
of-doors activities, international friendship, 
arts and crafts, community life, sports and 
games, health and safety, literature and dra- 
matics, music and dancing. Physically handi- 
capped girls participate, so far as possible, 
in the entire program. 

In 1938 there were 512,167 Girl Scouts of 
all ages in about 4,778 communities repre- 
senting practically every section of the coun- 
try. Of these girls, 165 were Lone Girl Scouts, 
living in isolated communities where the for- 
mation of a troop was impossible. Activities 
are carried on under the guidance of volun- 
teer adult leaders. In 897 communities local 
councils were operating with jurisdictions 
ranging from three or four troops to the 
hundreds of troops found in large metropol- 
itan cities, 

The national headquarters staff provides 
field service and training for volunteer and 
professional Girl Scout workers. Training 
courses offered in Girl Scout training schools, 
special institutes, colleges, and schools of so- 
cial work cover community organization, 
group work methods, and the special tech- 
niques of Girl Scouting. 


Jewish Welfare Board 


There were 330 Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations, Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, and Jewish Community Centers in 
the United States and Canada affiliated with 
the Jewish Welfare Board at the beginning 
of the year 1938. The membership of these 
organizations was 370,000, of which 30 per 
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cent were 12 years of age and under, and 21 
per cent between 13 and 17 years. 

The facilities of the 237 buildings owned 
by Jewish Centers include gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, auditoriums, club and class- 
rooms, game rooms, social rooms, libraries, 
play yards, and roof gardens. A considerable 
number of the organizations have the benefit 
of professional direction. 

The activities offered to boys and girls in- 
clude clubs, groups, and mass activities; com- 
mercial, academic, and vocational education; 
recreational and social activities; cultural 
activities such as music, drama, art, forums, 
lectures, and concerts; physical and health 
education, including gymnastics, athletics, 
swimming, and dancing; outdoor and home 
camps; civic and communal service; and 
Jewish activities, including educational and 
cultural courses, religious services, and holi- 
day observances. 


Junior Achievement 


Junior Achievement has for its purpose the 
furnishing of leadership and of direction for 
leisure time to young people associated in 
small groups or clubs, who are engaged in 
simple hand processes. Such a club seeks to 
give its members actual experience in the 
acquisition of skills, both in making things 
and in the management of business details, 
including buying and selling, principles of 
cooperation, marketing, management, wages, 
and costs. Through these means Junior 
Achievement seeks to promote the dignity 
and value of hand labor. 

In 1938 there were approximately 400 of 
these clubs in operation with a membership 
enrolment of about 4,000 boys and girls. In 
some cities where this work has been exten- 
sively promoted it is recognized as a valuable 
factor in community service and has received 
support from the local community chest. 


Junior Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross func- 
tions in the school through the Junior Red 
Cross. Membership is restricted to school 
pupils, including children in public, private, 
or parochial schools and also children who 
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are in regularly organized and graded schools 
in social welfare and correctional institutions. 
The membership in 1938 totaled 9,070,958. 
The purpose of the Junior Red Cross is to 
promote health, to develop altruistic tend- 
encies in children, to give practice in good 
citizenship, and to promote international 
friendliness. 

“School work for service” is a basic prin- 
ciple. School work is given a new incentive 
when, for example, themes of English classes 
and the studies of modern language classes 
and history classes are put in the form of 
letters to children in other countries, or when 
manual training classes include in their out- 
put toys for neglected children or writing 
tables for ex-service men in hospitals. 

In the teaching of swimming a prominent 
place is given to first-aid and life-saving, and 
certificates are awarded to those who achieve 
the required standards. This instruction is 
promoted through local Red Cross chapters 
and is done in cooperation with public and 
private schools, summer camps, and such or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
so forth. 

Locally, the Junior membership of the Red 
Cross is a part of the Red Cross chapter and 
its work is supervised by the chapter’s Junior 
Red Cross committee. The chairman of the 
committee is a member of the chapter’s ex- 
ecutive committee and coordinates the Junior 
Red Cross work with that of the chapter as 
a whole. Training courses for chapter sec- 
retaries are given at national headquarters 
of the Red Cross in Washington, D. C. 


Pioneer Youth of America 


Sponsored by trade unions and as a part 
of the broad workers’ education movement, 
Pioneer Youth promotes the formation of 
children’s clubs under the auspices of the 
unions themselves. Leaders are furnished 
by Pioneer Youth or developed within the 
union, leadership materials are prepared, con- 
ferences conducted, and field workers main- 
tained from time to time. Besides the union- 
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sponsored clubs, Pioneer Youth conducts its 
own groups. 

The program varies with the age groups, » 
which include boys and girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age, but stresses the play 
approach and the importance of “‘a good 
time’’ under friendly union auspices. The 
children have many experiences in self-direc- 
tion and discover their strength in group 
effort. 

Activities carried on by the clubs include 
craft work, trips to places of industrial and 
social interest, dramatics, music and folk 
dancing, games, discussions, and writing. 
Camps are conducted at Rifton, N. Y., and 
Marion, N. C. During 1937, 712 children 
participated in these activities. A new de- 
velopment during the summer of 1937 was 
the taking of clubs to the Rifton camp as 
units, and having them live together in what 
was termed the “union encampment.” 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Activities for boys under 18 years of age 
form an important part of the program in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In 1937 
there were 837 Associations carrying on work 
for 959,484 boys enrolled in regularly sched- 
uled groups. In 547 Associations 103,318 
different boy campers were reported. The 
program is flexible and varies from group to 
group. Groups and clubs include the follow- 
ing types: Hi-Y clubs for high schools, Jun- 
ior Hi-Y clubs in junior high schools, Gra-Y 
clubs in grade and grammar schools, church 
clubs, neighborhood play groups, gangs, home 
clubs for fathers and sons, employed boys’ 
groups, and interest and hobby groups within 
the Y.M.C.A. building. 

The aim of the Association is to help boys 
meet the problems and conditions of present 
day life through groups which are organized 
within their own environment and neighbor- 
hoods. These clubs are guided in their ef- 
forts to seek and achieve desirable social re- 
direction from a Christian viewpoint among 
boys with whom they associate, as well as 
self-development in desirable skills and habits 
of living in a Christian democracy. 

To a large extent the work is carried on by 
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employed, trained boys’ work secretaries. 
The Association secures a considerable num- 
ber of their professionally trained workers 
from two affiliated colleges, the George Wil- 
liams College at Chicago, and the Springfield 
Y.M.C.A. College at Springfield, Mass. Local 
training centers and summer conferences pro- 
vide supplementary training for secretaries 
who are in service. Volunteer group leader- 
ship also plays an important part in the or- 
ganization work. Two national secretaries 
work through area and state supervisory 
agencies in the stimulation of the efforts of 
local Associations in their work with boys. 
Among the distinctive features of the work 
with boys are summer camps, boys’ confer- 
ences, father and son activities, gymnasiums 
and swimming pools for recreation, athletic 
and aquatic sports, health education, voca- 
tional counseling, individual guidance for 
personal self-development, and group work 
for constructive efforts at Christian citizen- 
ship. See Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in YOUTH PROGRAMS. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a large membership of girls of junior 
and senior high school age. These younger 
members are known as the Girl Reserves and 
during the year 1937 they numbered 334,000. 

Girl Reserve clubs are organized by city, 
town, and district Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. The principal work with rural 
girls is carried through district Associations. 
In communities where there is no local Asso- 
ciation it is possible to organize a unit known 
as a Registered Y.W.C.A. This is made up 
of two parts: the Women’s Council and the 
Girl Reserve club, composed of senior high 
school students and their advisers. A pro- 
gram is also carried on for Indian girls in 
reservation school groups. Thus the inter- 
racial membership of the Y.W.C.A. is main- 
tained in the Girl Reserve movement, for 
there are Indian, Negro, Oriental, and Cau- 
casian members. 

The Y.W.C.A. in its work with the younger 
girl tries to meet her need for sociability and 
for personal and social adjustment. Club 


programs are built on the interests and needs 
of the members in the group. Considering 
the interests that most girls have and the 


‘purpose of the Y.W.C.A. it is possible to 
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summarize the subjects most emphasized in 
Girl Reserve clubs as follows: health; the 
arts, including music, dramatics, crafts, and 
literature; discussions of international and 
interracial problems; vocational adjustment; 
social problems; boy and girl relationships; 
relations with parents; and religion. 

Girl Reserve club meetings are held at the 
Y.W.C.A., school, community center, or 
church. Each club is advised by one or more 
adults who meet regularly with the members. 
This adult leadership is given through three 
sources: the professional secretary, the club 
adviser, and the committee member. In 1937 
there were 338 professional Girl Reserve sec- 
retaries. Leadership training is provided by 
the national organization for both the profes- 
sional and volunteer worker. 

In addition to the Girl Reserve program 
which is for school girls the Association is 
interested in young employed girls under 18 
years of age and special programs adapted to 
their needs are provided. Oftentimes this 
work is carried on through either the business 
or industrial departments of local Associa- 
tions. See Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
cilations in YOUTH PROGRAMS. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK.! In the 
United States, as in other countries, the 
Catholic Church has striven to assume and 
carry out the responsibility for service as a 
necessary and integral part in the functioning 
of its organic life. It has conceived of service 
to neighbor as one of the mandates and direc- 
tions of Christ. It has regarded charity as 
one of the strong bonds of brotherhood bind- 
ing together its members. The Church finds 
the foundation for charitable endeavor and 
activity in its organic framework of doctrine. 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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The cultural and social traditions of the 
many racial groups that make up the cosmo- 
politan membership of the Catholic Church 
have influenced the forms that Catholic char- 
itable pursuits have taken in this country. 
The Church has fostered that admirable 
pride of race and descent which prompted 
each group to furnish aid to its own members 
in want. Moreover, many Catholic institu- 
tions and agencies have been founded and de- 
veloped by self-governing religious commu- 
nities. These bodies of religious men and 
women, alert to needs, have given stimula- 
tion to Christian service toward the poor and 
the unfortunate. 

The wide extent of the charities in which 
religious communities participate is not gen- 
erally realized. Nearly 24,000 women mem- 
bers of these communities in the United 
States are engaged in social work of one form 
or another, according to an occupational 
census of the Catholic Sisterhoods taken by 
the National Conferences of Catholic Chari- 
ties in collaboration with the Russell Sage 
Foundation during 1934. Although the 
Catholic social work program depends to a 
very considerable extent upon religious com- 
munities of men and women, it rests basically 
upon the interest, participation, activity, and 
support of the lay members of the Church. 


Central Diocesan Organizations 


In each diocese the central organization for 
Catholic charitable activity is usually known 
as “Catholic Charities.” This organization 
is usually a federated body of the constituent 
self-governing agencies and institutions lying 
within the canonical boundaries of the dio- 
cese. It is the official channel through which 
there passes to the Catholic charitable agen- 
cles and institutions the direction of the eccle- 
siastical authority, namely, the Bishop or 
Ordinary of the diocese; it correlates, co- 
ordinates, and integrates the various chari- 
table functions and activities; it sets Catholic 
social work standards and policies; it de- 
velops leadership; it helps in general com- 
munity planning and community financing 
for social work; it serves as the liaison body 
between Catholic social work and social 


work under other auspices; it interprets 
Catholic social work to the Catholic laity 
and to the non-Catholic public; and it may 
act as the organization to solicit and obtain 
contributions for the complete or partial sup- 
port of associations, agencies, and institu- 
tions belonging to the federation. 

Within recent years the most significant 
aspect of the Catholic Charities program has 
been the development of these central dio- 
cesan organizations. In 1938 there were 67 
such organizations in the United States with 
a total of 72 branch bureaus. All, with the 
possible exception of four, have been founded 
since 1920. Various names in addition to 
“Catholic Charities” are used, namely, ‘‘ Bu- 
reau of Catholic Charities,’ “‘Conference of 
Catholic Charities,” ‘“‘Catholic Social Wel- 
fare Bureau,” “Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service,” “Catholic Charitable Bureau,” 
“Catholic Charities Bureau,” “‘ Archdiocesan 
Charities,” ‘‘ Associated Catholic Charities,” 
and ‘Affiliated Catholic Charities.”” In the 
remainder of this article, central diocesan 
organizations will be alluded to as ‘‘ Catholic 
Charities.” 

These Catholic Charities have developed 
according to the demands of and the varying 
conditions in the different dioceses. Dioceses 
covering large geographical areas have been 
slower to organize, due possibly to the scat- 
tered Catholic population and the compara- 
tive difficulties of transportation. The ma- 
jority of the dioceses with large centers of 
Catholic population have more readily re- 
sponded to the need for diocesan organiza- 
tions of Catholic Charities to take care of 
the social problems which transcend parish 
boundaries and resources. Census figures in 
the official Catholic Directory indicate that 
approximately six-sevenths of the Catholic 
population of the United States live in one- 
half of the territory, and Catholic Charities 
have been organized to serve this area; while 
one-seventh of the population is scattered 
over the other half of the country, where cen- 
tral diocesan agencies have not as yet been 
established. Catholic Charities and agencies 
first organized to render more effective serv- 
ice to Catholics congregated in the cities 
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have widened their programs to include rural 
areas through the instrumentalities of rural 
branch offices, rural workers, and closer co- 
operation with rural parishes. 

In the field of child care Catholic Chari- 
ties have been deeply interested in improv- 
ing the standards in children’s institutions. 
They have organized a case work service 
governing intake and discharge and have. 
introduced better standards of medical care. 
In certain instances, the better to articulate 
the Catholic conception of the family as the 
basic unit of society, the intake on problems 
of child care has been placed in that division 
of Catholic Charities dealing with family sit- 
uations. Referral is then made to the ap- 
propriate child-caring agency or institution. 
Through the instrumentality of Catholic 
Charities, many improvements have been 
made in the educational and character build- 
ing programs of institutions. The tendency 
to abandon congregate methods in dealing 
with children has been increased. Almost all 
the new institutions have been built accord- 
ing to the cottage plan. Catholic Charities 
recognize that one of the important problems 
is the training of personnel for child-caring 
homes. Through conferences, institutes, and 
publications a beginning has been made in 
this training program. 

The social security program has brought to 
the attention of Catholic Charities the fact 
that they must concentrate more and more 
upon the care of dependent children living in 
their own homes or with relatives. Experi- 
ence has disclosed that children so cared for 
are not always in touch with their own church, 
and that in addition to the services of a pub- 
lic agency they need the ministrations of an 
agency of their own faith in order that their 
spiritual welfare may be protected and pro- 
moted. 

The 45 diocesan agencies of Catholic 
Charities, reporting monthly on family re- 
lief during 1937 to the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, expended a total of 
$885,358.71. Since there are 139 diocesan 
agencies in the United States (including 
branch bureaus), these figures do not give a 
complete picture. The outlook of the family 
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service program of these agencies is much 
different from what it was before the eco- 
nomic depression. While they believe that 
they should stimulate some form of relief 
program in every parish, they recognize that, 
in large measure, relief has become a public 
responsibility and are desirous of seeing gov- 
ernment assume its full responsibility in this 
field. They wish to cooperate with the public 
departments in rendering such supplemen- 
tary services as they may be able and quali- 
fied to give and in using their influence to 
encourage the best possible standards of pub- 
lic relief administration. See Famity So- 
CIAL WorK and PuBLic WELFARE. 

Catholic Charities are thinking a good deal 
in terms of an effective religious approach to 
social problems. ‘Their essential hope is not 
so much in an extensive case work service as 
in the expansion of the work of the pastoral 
ministry and the development of a richer and 
more intensive parochial program. A dio- 
cesan-wide case work service must, in the 
last analysis and in terms of eternal values, 
remain supplementary to the most important 
work of the pastoral ministry. 


Children’s Charities 


The early work of Catholic Charities 
helped immeasurably in the adjustment of 
immigrants to the strange and complex 
American scene. Largenumbers of immigrant 
homes were broken by sickness, economic 
difficulties, various types of mental and emo- 
tional conflicts, and other disintegrating 
forces. One of the most important concerns 
which devolved upon the Church was the 
rearing of children from these broken homes 
in their traditional religious faith. The Sis- 
ters of Charity had, very early in the history 
of our country, set up combination boarding 
schools, orphanages, and day schools in Al- 
bany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

When the responsibility of caring ade- 
quately for dependent and neglected children 
became too large for the combination board- 
ing school, a special type of institution (or- 
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phanage) was established. The other re- 
ligious communities, founded later in this 
country or introduced from Europe, tended 
to follow a similar program. Catholic man- 
ual training and industrial schools, estab- 
lished in several places in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, represented another 
type of care for dependent and neglected 
Catholic children. These institutions, prin- 
cipally for children over 12 years of age, were 
intended to supplement the care, instruction, 
and training received in the orphanages. 

Many of the first efforts to make provision 
for immigrant children away from their own 
homes were centered upon finding sufficient 
foster homes. These attempts, however, 
were not always successful, especially when 
disease-infected immigrant ships and re- 
curring epidemics in cities left large numbers 
of children on the hands of the Church and 
its charities. 

During the seventies and eighties of the 
past century, Catholic leaders in caring for 
children preferred the institutional method. 
However, subsequent to 1895 a decided 
change appeared in this attitude. There de- 
veloped a growing awareness and conviction 
as to the desirability of having an organized 
foster home program operating conjointly 
with an institutional program. The in- 
fluence of the Catholic Home Bureau in New 
York City in 1897 contributed to the forma- 
tion of similar agencies in Baltimore, De- 
troit, Newark, and Washington, D. C. In 
1938 there were in the United States 72 
Catholic child-placing agencies with approxi- 
mately 15,000 children under foster care, and 
326 institutions for dependent and neglected 
children with a total population of 39,545 
children. See CHILD WELFARE SERVICES. 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul and Other 
Volunteer Organizations 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul was 
founded in France in 1833. The first Ameri- 
can conference or parish unit of the Society 
was organized in St. Louis in 1845. The So- 
ciety is an association of Catholic laymen 
based upon interest and motives of altruism 


that are primarily religious. Its inspiration 
is the Catholic conception of charity. Its 
wider affiliation is with Catholicism, its nar- 
rower and proximate affiliation is with the 
local parish. The real object of the Society 
is the individual member’s own sanctification 
and the sanctification of those aided. Visit- 
ing and assisting the poor and the unfortu- 
nate arethe means tothis end but not the end 
itself. In 1938 the Society had 2,127 con- 
ferences and an active membership of 25,151. 

Acquaintance with the multitude, diver- 
sity, and complexity of problems that arise 
in society, and association with other social 
agencies gradually induced the members of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul to realize 
that work for the conservation of home life 
and the effective rehabilitation of the unfor- 
tunate could not be done by decentralized 
and unguided volunteer endeavor. The con- 
viction soon arose that an effort should be 
made to provide the Society’s parish confer- 
ences with trained leadership on a city-wide 
basis. Accordingly, between 1900 and 1910, 
the Society established central offices in 
several cities to furnish trained leadership 
for the Society’s volunteers engaged in social 
service. 

The Superior Council of the United States 
conducts the general administration of the 
Society in this country, leaving the actual 
conduct of activities entirely to the parish 
conferences and the particular councils. The 
latter are organized in cities, towns, or locali- 
ties where three or more parish conferences 
exist. 

The leaders of the Society have also made 
important and pioneer contributions to the 
development of summer fresh-air work for 
-undernourished children, the organization of 
boys’ clubs, and the establishment of special 
courts for hearing children’s cases. They 
played prominent parts in the White House 
Conference of 1909. 

The Society’s activities also include emer- 
gency assistance to families; hospital and in- 
stitutional visitations; placing orphans and 
abandoned dependent children in free foster 
homes for maintenance or adoption; Big 
Brother work; probation work in behalf of 
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juvenile delinquents; work in behalf of the 
Catholic seamen in American ports; and, 
finally, special activities born of local needs, 
such as boarding homes for working boys, 
homes for aged men, and free employment 
bureaus. Many of the important elements 
entering into Catholic Charities’ programs 
today may be traced to the early interest and 
efforts of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

During the year ending September 30, 
1937, the number of families assisted through- 
out the United States by the Society was 
81,156 and the number of persons in these 
families was 379,087. Total expenditures of 
the Society amounted to $3,189,666. Of this 
amount, $2,451,034 was expended by the 
conferences and $738,633 by the particular 
councils for the various special works re- 
ferred to above. 

In at least five cities full-time workers are 
employed to direct and supplement the work 
of the volunteers. The major part of the 
Society’s activities, however, remains on a 
volunteer basis. Since 1915, services re- 
quiring full-time staff members have been 
turned over increasingly to the diocesan or- 
ganizations of Catholic Charities. 

Several other Catholic volunteer organiza- 
tions have been active in social work. The 
Ladies of Charity have organized extensive 
volunteer programs in New York, Baltimore, 
and Washington, D.C. The Elizabeth Seton 
League conducts a settlement for Puerto 
Ricans in the Puerto Rican section of New 
York City. The Knights of Columbus have 
conducted recreational activities for boys in 
Brooklyn and special case work for behavior 
problem boys in Pittsburgh. Similar pro- 
grams for boys have been sponsored by the 
Holy Name Society in Baltimore and Chi- 
cago. The Catholic Daughters of America 
have financed the placement of children in 
free homes for children in Pittsburgh. The 
Council of Catholic Women has provided 
volunteer service for the Diocesan Bureau in 
Hartford; the Seattle Council of Catholic 
Women has operated a child-placing agency; 
and the Denver Council of Catholic Women 
has conducted a settlement in the Mexican 
district of that city. 
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Specialized Services 

Leaders in large centers of population, in 
addition to satisfying the religious needs of 
the new immigrants, have organized broad 
social service programs for them. Lay groups 
have established settlements in the immi- 
grant urban areas and effort has been made 
to match need with service. Some of these 
organizations have opened day nurseries, 
others have furnished health care, while all 
have offered some kind of organized recrea- 
tional and cultural program. Religious com- 
munities have likewise been active in settle- 
ment work. See SETTLEMENTS. In 1938 
there were about 46 Catholic settlements in 
operation in the United States. Of recent 
years, a tendency has existed on the part of 
Catholic Charities, especially in congested 
areas, to take over many of the functions 
formerly exercised by settlements. Many 
parishes, moreover, now have extensive rec- 
reational and social programs for children 
and adults, the development of which is be- 
coming an important function of the junior 
clergy. 

The first national conference of Catholic 
Youth Organization leaders was held in Chi- 
cago on May 17 and 18, 1938. Representa- 
tives from 91 dioceses in the United States 
and Canada were in attendance. The discus- 
sion in Chicago revealed that the Catholic 
Youth Organization has not yet reached any 
set and fixed pattern and that interest is pres- 
ently concentrated upon leisure-time activi- 
ties and particularly athletics. A longing for 
more of the educational and the cultural in 
Catholic youth work was indicated. Catho- 
lic youth organizations in six cities are fi- 
nanced in part by community chests, and in 
three cities by diocesan Catholic Charities 
appeals. See Catholic Youth Programs in 
YouTH PRoGRAMs. 

Catholic Charities are very much inter- 
ested in behavior problems. Inasmuch as 
one of the principal purposes of Catholic 
teaching is to provide universal guiding prin- 
ciples for human behavior, Catholic Chari- 
ties have desired to use all that science has to 
present in guiding human lives and to profit 
by whatever sound psychiatry has to offer in 
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a case work program. In the past seven 
years at least six Catholic agencies have or- 
ganized psychiatric services under the direc- 
tion of trained psychiatrists. See MENTAL 
HYGIENE and PsycHIATRIC SOCIAL WoRK. 

The care of the aged occupies an important 
place in Catholic Charities in the United 
States. In 1938 there were 155 institutions 
and homes of various types caring for over 
16,000 aged persons. About a third of the 
total number of homes for the aged are con- 
ducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Hospitals and convalescent homes com- 
prise a very important part of the social work 
program of the Church. In 1937 there were 
a total of 685 Catholic hospitals in the United 
States with a total of 84,373 beds and 11,893 
bassinets. The total number of persons serv- 
ing these hospitals, including Sisters, lay 
nurses, student nurses, doctors, technicians, 
and non-professional personnel, was 125,801. 
The percentage of increase in the number of 
Catholic hospitals in the United States from 
1918 to 1938 has been 29.4. 

Over 60 Catholic hospitals report active 
social service departments. See MEDICAL 
SociAL Work. In many places they partici- 
pate in community chests and hospital coun- 
cils although occasionally they have organ- 
ized their own councils under the leadership 
of diocesan directors of Catholic Charities. 
All Catholic hospitals belong to the Catholic 
Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada. 

Catholic hospitals have become increas- 
ingly interested in community-wide plans for 
hospital group insurance and in central hos- 
pital intake. Inquiries by the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association have revealed that in 41 
communities in which there are Catholic hos- 
pitals, 92 Catholic hospitals are participating 
in group hospitalization plans. See MEDICAL 
CARE. 


Training for Social Work 


Catholics are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for trained personnel in social 
work. This is evidenced by the enrolment of 
an increasing number of Catholics in schools 
of social work and by the establishment of 


the following seven Catholic schools: School 
of Social Work at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., National Catholic School 
of Social Service in Washington, D. C., Bos- 
ton College School of Social Work, Fordham 
University School of Social Service in New 
York City, Loyola University School of So- 
cial Work in Chicago, St. Louis University 
School of Social Service, and Xavier Univer- 
sity School of Social Service in New Orleans 
(for Negroes). The five last-mentioned 
schools are conducted by the Jesuits. Sce 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL Work. 


National Organizations 


The National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities has exercised considerable influence upon 
the leadership, growth, and standards of 
Catholic social work in the United States. 
The Conference, organized in 1910, was the 
first effort to bring together, nationally, all 
the groups active in Catholic charitable work. 
In 1916 the Conference began publication of 
the Catholic Charities Review, a monthly peri- 
odical which has appeared regularly since 
that date. In 1923 it formulated a program 
for Catholic children’s institutions and in 
1928 promoted a very extensive study of 
Catholic children’s institutions, the findings 
of which have been incorporated in Children’s 
Institutions. In 1926 it began a study of 
family divisions of five central diocesan or- 
ganizations, a report of which was published 
in 1928. The Conference in 1938 was con- 
templating two other studies, one on youth 
programs and the other on ethical problems 
in social case work. 

For several years Catholic Charities leaders 
have been participating in city-wide and 
state-wide social work planning in a number 
of cities and states. During the past few 
years they have been actively participating in 
national planning. A continuing committee 
of the diocesan directors has given special at- 
tention to the whole federal social security pro- 
gram and to federal social welfare legislation. 

The organization of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in 1919 gave great stimu- 
lus to Catholic social work in the United 

1 See Cooper, infra cit. 
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States, especially in the sector of social ac- 
tion. See Socrat Action. It added the 
weight of the Church authority and leader- 
ship to the work of pioneer Catholic leaders 
in social reform. Through its Social Action 
Department (covering industrial relations, 
civic education, social welfare, family life, 
and rural life), its National Council of Cath- 
olic Men, and its National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, the Conference has provided 
instrumentalities for making Catholic teach- 
ing more widely known and for furthering 
just social and economic reform. 

In May, 1938, the National Catholic So- 
cial Action Conference met in Milwaukee 
and considered the economic and social prob- 
lems of the hour in terms of the eternal Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES.!. The 
term ‘‘child welfare services” is being used 
increasingly to designate the entire area of 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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care and protection of children who are de- 
pendent, neglected, delinquent, physically 
handicapped, and mentally defective, and 
children whose physical or moral welfare is en- 
dangered by conditions in the home or in the 
community. The expansion of aid to depend- 
ent children in their own homes through pro- 
vision of federal and state funds for this form 
of local public assistance has placed renewed 
emphasis upon home life as the most impor- 
tant factor in child welfare. See A1p To DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN. Federal aid to states 
for the promotion of child welfare services in 
rural areas has centered attention upon 
prevention of child dependency, neglect, and 
delinquency, and upon the need for trained 
service. Assumption of responsibility by 
state welfare departments for supervisory and 
financial aid to local units and establishment 
of county welfare departments on a state- 
wide basis have brought about a closer rela- 
tionship than previously existed between child 
welfare work and other public welfare activ- 
ities. There has developed a broader con- 
ception of the interrelationship of agencies 
serving children and their dependence upon 
other public and private social welfare ac- 
tivities in the community. 


Institutional and Foster Home Care 


The term “foster care,” including care of 
dependent and neglected children in institu- 
tions as well as in boarding homes, free homes, 
and other types of foster family care, came 
into general usage through the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Modern methods of foster care have 
by slow degrees replaced care of children in 
almshouses and through apprenticeship and 
binding-out, over a period continuing almost 
acentury after the first children’s institutions 
were founded. Almshouse care of children 
still exists in some states, although the num- 
ber of children so cared for is comparatively 
small. See Homes AND ALmMsHousgs. Bind- 
ing-out and indenture are still permitted by 
the laws of a few states, but the use of these 
primitive forms of child placing has been 
discontinued. 
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Foster care by religious and non-sectarian 
organizations developed early in the history 
of the United States in response to definite 
local needs for the care of groups of destitute 
children. At least 26 institutions are known 
to have been established under private aus- 
pices before 1825, and at least 90 more before 
1850. Frequently it was the intention of the 
founders to provide temporary shelter in the 
“‘asylums”’ until the children could be placed 
with families, usually on indenture to learn 
trades. The second half of the nineteenth 
century saw the establishment of private 
child-placing agencies as well as a great ac- 
celeration in the founding of institutions 
under religious’ and non-sectarian auspices. 
During this period began the development of 
state and local public institutions as substi- 
tutes for the care of children in almshouses; 
and a system of public subsidies to private 
organizations was instituted in a number of 
states in order to provide care for children 
removed from almshouses. State institutions 
took two main forms: soldiers’ orphans’ 
homes, and state public schools or homes for 
dependent children which were intended to 
be temporary institutions from which chil- 
dren were to be placed in family homes, usu- 
ally by indenture. Three states—Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, and Ohio—established by law 
state-wide systems of county homes. Local 
institutions were created in counties or cities 
in a number of other states, but local care 
was more often provided by private institu- 
tions receiving public funds. 

In the 1880’s children’s aid societies were 
organized in several large cities, mainly in 
the eastern states; and a few years later, 
with the children’s home-finding movement 
spreading through the Middle West and 
Northwest, a large number of societies were 
established for placement in free homes and 
for adoption. The use of boarding homes for 
dependent children received a great impetus 
from the extensive use of this form of care 
by Massachusetts. The District of Columbia 
and New Jersey followed the example of 
Massachusetts and established public child- 
placing agencies before 1900; since that time 
child-placing activities have been organized 


as state bureaus or divisions in many other 
states. 

The United States Census report on Chil- 
dren under Institutional Care and in Foster 
Homes, 1933 (infra cit.), contains the latest 
available information in regard to child-caring 
activities in the country as a whole. The 
total number of children reported in foster 
care December 31, 1933, was 242,929, of 
whom 140,352 were in institutions, 66,350 in 
boarding homes, and 36,227 in free or wage 
homes or placed for adoption. The most 
notable change since the preceding census 
was in the number of children under care in 
boarding homes: 22,281 were so reported in 
1923, about one-third of the number reported 
in 1933. No appreciable change was evident 
in the number of children in institutions. The 
most striking difference between the two 
census enumerations was in the extension of 
care by state agencies. The total number of 
children under direct state carein 1933 showed 
an increase of more than one-third over the 
number in 1923. Thenumber reported under 
-care of counties and cities was almost three 
times as large in 1933 as in 1923, but much 
of this apparent increase is to be attributed 
to a more comprehensive inclusion of local 
agencies in the later census. 

During the ten-year period between cen- 
sus enumerations there was a very slight 
change in the total number of children re- 
ported under care of private organizations, 
but a definite realignment in types of care. 
The number of children in institutions con- 
ducted under the auspices of religious groups 
was practically the same in 1933 as in 1923; 
foster home care, however, was greatly in- 
creased. Child-caring organizations under 
non-sectarian auspices reported a decline in 
the number of children in institutions as well 
as in foster homes, and child care by fraternal 
orders increased slightly. Unfortunately the 
1933 census does not make available informa- 
tion in regard to the use of boarding homes 
by individual agencies, as did the 1923 cen- 
sus, so that it is not possible to analyze in 
detail the trends in this type of foster care. 

Because of developments now taking place 
in the public child welfare field, trends in 
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state and local foster care are of special in- 
terest. It is only within very recent years 
that any decided changes have occurred 
in the state institutions. Soldiers’ orphans’ 
homes and state homes for dependent chil- 
dren, often under independent boards, usually 
have been isolated from other child welfare 
activities of state departments. Many of 
them have received children on commitment 
from counties with little effort on the part of 
local officials or the institutions to discover 
the mental, physical, and social condition of 
children taken under care. With the excep- 
tion of three or four institutions there has 
been very little placement in boarding homes; 
reliance has been placed upon free home care, 
and indenture has probably not been entirely 
discontinued in some states. 

Notable changes have been made during 
the past few years in the soldiers’ orphans’ 
homes in Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana through 
the use of social service in connection with 
intake and provision for varied forms of child 
placing. The Rhode Island State Home for 
Dependent Children in 1912 began to place 
children in boarding homes as well as in free 
homes and for a number of years this institu- 
tion has been related to the child-placing 
activity of the state welfare department. The 
most striking changes have been made in 
the state institutions for dependent children 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. Reconstruction 
which began in the Wisconsin State Public 
School in 1923 involved not only radical im- 
provements in the institution itself, but in- 
augurated boarding home care, modernized 
free home placement, and established new 
relationships with the counties from which 
children were committed to the institution. 
It remained for Michigan, which originated 
the state public school system in 1874, to 
abolish its institution and create a new pro- 
gram of state care. The change began with 
the development of boarding home care on a 
small scale in 1929. In 1935 the Michigan 
Children’s Institute was established by law 
under control of the state welfare department 
to be used as a clearing house for dependent 
wards of the state who are placed out in 
family homes. The institution at Coldwater 
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was changed to an institution for mentally 
defective children. 

Developments in the Ohio and Indiana 
state child-placing agencies are especially 
significant in the light of the present trend 
toward localization of child welfare activities. 
In these states state-wide systems of county 
child-caring institutions or agencies were cre- 
ated more than fifty years ago. The state 
child-placing activity in Ohio was initiated 
in 1913 to supplement the work of county 
children’s homes and agencies. From the 
beginning the state department’s objective 
has been ‘‘the development of a social con- 
sciousness in local communities and the cen- 
tering of responsibilities for the care of the 
handicapped in such communities upon a 
well-equipped organization,” and the state 
agency has received the guardianship of only 
such children as could not be provided for by 
local agencies. Asa result of this policy there 
has been a steady reduction in the number of 
children under the care of the state in recent 
years. 

A state child-placing agency was estab- 
lished in Indiana in 1897, using free, wage, 
and adoptive homes. When the Indiana 
Public Welfare Law of 1935 went into effect 
a radical change occurred in the organization 
and policies of state and local welfare depart- 
ments. As of March 1, 1938, the Children’s 
Division of the State Department of Public 
Welfare reported that the supervision of chil- 
dren who had been placed by the old agency 
was continuing, but that the number of chil- 
dren under supervision of the State Depart- 
ment had been reduced considerably. The 
Children’s Division plans to transfer children 
as rapidly as practicable to county welfare 
departments that have become equipped to 
give the necessary service, and it is hoped 
that before long all of the children can be 
turned over to the supervision of county de- 
partments or the cases closed. 

About 1930 there appeared to be a distinct 
tendency in a number of states to reduce the 
child-caring activities of state departments 
and to localize responsibility for child care. 
The depression years, however, brought in- 
creasing numbers of children into the care of 


state institutions and agencies and many of 
the soldiers’ orphans’ homes and homes for 
dependent children have been filled far be- 
yond their normal capacities. In a number 
of states studies have been undertaken of the 
populations of these state institutions with 
a view to establishing intake service and uti- 
lizing more fully the resources of the com- 
munities from which the children are com- 
mitted. Greater provision for maintenance 
of children in their own homes and the devel- 
opment of local child welfare services will 
undoubtedly bring about a progressive de- 
crease in direct care by state departments and 
a corresponding acceptance by local govern- 
mental units of responsibility for foster care 
as a part of comprehensive programs of child 
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Day Nurseries and Foster Day Care 


Day nursery care, midway between insti- 
tutional and foster family care and aid to 
dependent children in their own homes, was 
established originally to provide day care for 
young children of working mothers. The de- 
velopment of institutional day nurseries has 
been of comparatively slow growth since this 
form of service was initiated in the years im- 
mediately preceding 1860, and they have 
been most prevalent in the large cities of east- 
ern states where the movement began. Many 
day nurseries were established under auspices 
insuring continuance and a good standard of 
service and they have adjusted their pro- 
grams to changing needs in the community. 
Many others, however, have been started by 
groups without sufficient knowledge of the 
need for such service or lacking financial re- 
sources, and the mortality of these institu- 
tions has been high. Complete information 
as to the extent of day nursery care is avail- 
able in only a few localities. 

The United States Bureau of the Census 
in 1904 and again in 1923 undertook enu- 
meration of day nurseries, but the resulting 
data were admittedly very incomplete be- 
cause of the difficulty of defining inclusion 
and the short life of some of these activities. 
In 1904 information was obtained in regard 
to 166 day nurseries located in 74 cities and 


caring for 7,617 children. The census of 1923 
reported 613 day nurseries; 434 of them were 
located in 84 cities with populations of 100,000 
and over, and 179 were in 161 smaller cities. 
Approximately 23,000 children were reported 
under care on a given date. Asa result of a 
survey by a committee of the 1930 White 
House Conference it was estimated that in 
1931 the number of day nurseries in the 
United States was about 800. It is not pos- 
sible on the basis of available data to deter- 
mine how much of this larger number is to 
be attributed to an actual increase in day 
nursery care and how much may be due to 
greater completeness of reports. 

As time has gone on, day nurseries not 
directly connected with industrial establish- 
ments have expanded their definition of 
children who may be taken under care. Ad- 
mission policies vary greatly, but the main 
consideration is usually the economic need of 
the family for the mother’s earnings. In- 
creasingly, however, day nurseries equipped 
for such service have accepted children be- 
cause of other conditions in the home, such 
as overcrowding, illness, or emotional stress, 
or because special care or training was needed 
by the children. Some of the early day nurs- 
eries started in conjunction with free kinder- 
gartens, and the better-equipped institutions 
have increasingly provided for the educa- 
tional and recreational needs of the preschool 
children under their care, as well as for their 
physical needs. In a few day nurseries spe- 
cial attention is given to habit training and 
correction of behavior problems, and the 
services of child guidance clinics are utilized 
for study and treatment. Perhaps the great- 
est change that has occurred in institutional 
day nurseries during the past few years is the 
introduction of social service provided either 
by workers on the nursery staff or by a family 
or child welfare agency. Such work is found 
especially in cities having federations of day 
nurseries or other central coordinating agen- 
cies. In such cities day nursery programs are 
being integrated with other social service 
facilities in the community, especially with 
family welfare agencies. 

Ten years ago a most important event oc- 
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curred in the history of day nursery care. 
Acting upon recommendations resulting from 
a study of day nursery service in Philadel- 
phia, The First Day Nursery, established in 
1863, closed its institution in 1928 and began 
to provide day care in carefully selected and 
supervised foster homes. The success of this 
experiment led to the closing of three other 
institutional day nurseries which joined in 
the foster care enterprise under the name of 
The First and Sunnyside Day Nursery. A 
recent report comments as follows: “Foster 
day care is providing a specific answer to sev- 
eral of the difficulties frequently met with in 
nursery work. It can meet the difficulty of 
irregular hours of work by being able to keep 
the child in the foster day home into the early 
evening, or by sending a traveling foster 
mother into the home if the mother has eve- 
ning work. It isalso possible, under this plan, 
to cover a wide territory not served by other 
nurseries, by securing foster day homes in the 
mother’s own neighborhood. This plan can 
also provide for all age groups.” Foster day 
care has been adopted in a few other cities, 
sometimes supplementing the work of insti- 
tutional day nurseries. 

A new organization, incorporated on May 
19, 1938, under the name National Associa- 
tion of Day Nurseries, has taken the place of 
the National Federation of Day Nurseries 
and the Association of Day Nurseries of New 
York City. 


Housekeeper Service as a Substitute for Foster 
Care 


Housekeeper service, or ‘‘substitute moth- 
ers,” as a definite plan for care of children 
whose mothers are ill or temporarily out of 
the home and who would otherwise have to 
be given foster care, was initiated almost 
simultaneously, although independently, by 
Jewish welfare agencies in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago in 1923 and 1924. In 
the first two cities this service was organized 
by family agencies with which the children’s 
agencies were integrated through social serv- 
ice federations. In Chicago the service was 
furnished by the children’s agency and was 
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used by the family agency in certain family 
situations. 

More or less extensive housekeeper service 
as a ‘mother substitute” has been provided 
by other agencies in these cities and by agen- 
cies under various types of auspices in a 
number of other cities, among them Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Pittsburgh, 
and St. Louis. The service is usually pro- 
vided by family welfare agencies, particularly 
in Jewish and Catholic agencies where there 
is a close relationship between work for fam- 
ilies and child-placing activities. In New 
York City the Junior League for several years 
conducted a demonstration of housekeeper 
service in cooperation with the New York 
Children’s Aid Society, which now carries on 
this service. 


Child Protection 


Child protection as a specialized form of 
service in behalf of children suffering from 
cruelty or abuse or whose physical or moral 
welfare is endangered began with the organi- 
zation in 1875 of the New York Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. When 
special protective work for children began 
there were laws on the statute books relating 
to cruelty and neglect and a large number of 
institutions and agencies were providing care 
for children who had been rescued from evil 
surroundings, but it was not within the proy- 
ince of any of these agencies to prosecute in 
the courts cases of cruelty against children 
and to secure the punishment of responsible 
adults. Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals had been organized for several 
years before it was seen that children needed 
the same kind of protection. Application of 
“the humane movement” to children was 
followed by enactment in the various states 
of an increasing volume of legislation defining 
cruelty, exploitation, and forms of neglect. 
In the years following the organization of the 
New York Society similar agencies were es- 
tablished in a number of large cities, and 
many humane societies created for the pro- 
tection of animals added child protection to 
their activities. In 1922 there were reported 
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to be in the United States 57 societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and 307 
humane societies combining child and animal 
work. No adequate data are available for 
a recent date, but there appears to have been 
a considerable reduction in the number of 
these agencies. 

The New York Society from its origin has 
assisted the police and prosecuting officers 
in bringing to justice adults responsible for 
crimes against children and removing chil- 
dren from conditions detrimental to their 
physical welfare or morals. Agents of this 
Society, as well as those of some societies of 
like nature in other cities, were given police 
power, and until recently many of these or- 
ganizations have controlled the disposition of 
children committed by the courts as public 
wards and cared for by private organizations. 
At first these agencies were supported by 
private funds, but one form of subsidy or an- 
other has been provided for part of the main- 
tenance of most of them. The humane so- 
cieties of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming 
have been given the status of state agencies 
or have been taken over by the state and 
transformed into child welfare agencies. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children differed from 
the New York Society in that its agents did 
not have police power, but for almost thirty 
years it confined itself mainly to the legal 
aspects of protecting children from active 
cruelty. In 1907 the Massachusetts Society 
was expanded into a state-wide agency with 
branch offices throughout the state, and its 
form of service was extended. This Society 
considers its main function to be preventive, 
and in its annual reports emphasizes the pro- 
portionately small number of cases in which 
it has had to resort to court action, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total number coming 
to the attention of the agency. The Rhode 
Island Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children is also a state-wide agency, adapt- 
ing its work to the needs of the communities 
it serves. 

Many agencies originally devoting them- 
selves solely to protective work have broad- 
ened their services to include child care and 


other forms of children’s aid work; protective 
agencies have been combined with children’s 
aid societies; and child-placing agencies have 
added specialized protective service to their 
functions. In addition to children’s aid and 
protective societies specifically equipped for 
protective service on a case work basis, many 
child-caring agencies, family welfare socie- 
ties, and other organizations occasionally 
handle cases of this nature in cooperation 
with courts because of the absence of efficient 
specialized service in their communities. 

From the beginning of their activities pro- 
tective agencies have interested themselves in 
securing legislation that would aid in stamp- 
ing out evils with which they came in contact, 
such as “‘baby farming,” various forms of 
exploitation of children, and other physical 
and moral hazards. With the advent of ju- 
venile courts the direct relationship between 
community conditions and child neglect and 
delinquency became increasingly evident, 
and volunteer groups were organized in vari- 
ous cities to assist the courts in eliminating 
conditions likely to contribute to the neglect 
or delinquency of children. See BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS. 

The Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago, established in 1909, has been one 
of the most important of these organizations, 
both because of the work it has accomplished 
and because of its influence in promoting 
similar work in other communities. The 
history of this society for over a quarter of a 
century shows a constant adaptation of its 
work to the most pressing needs in the com- 
munity, revision of its program keeping pace 
with the fulfilment of its purpose of securing 
the acceptance by public agencies of respon- 
sibility for protective measures whose needs 
have been demonstrated. Numerous organi- 
zations or groups of citizens in various com- 
munities have devoted themselves for a time 
to the task of securing some special form of 
protective legislation or social action, and 
have discontinued their activities when the 
immediate objective was accomplished. 

A large number of agencies, known as 
“girls’ protective associations,” “‘girls’ service 
leagues,”’ or by a similar name, have been 
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organized for the protection of adolescent 
girls. Located mainly in the larger cities, 
these organizations usually have combined 


-case work with individual girls and work with 
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community conditions, and some of them 
have conducted homes or temporary shelters. 
As a rule, girls’ protective associations have 
had flexible programs of service and have 
reshaped their activities when public agen- 
cies, such as policewomen’s bureaus or special 
probation service, have been established to 
carry on work for which these private agen- 
cies have demonstrated the need. 

Closely allied to this group of agencies are 
such organizations as the National Council, 
Church Mission of Help with diocesan socie- 
ties located in about fifteen cities. A large 
part of the work of these societies is con- 
cerned with protective case work service to 
young unmarried mothers. The National 
Florence Crittenton Mission, with about sixty- 
five constituent organizations, provides care 
for unmarried mothers and their babies in 
maternity homes and hospitals and promotes 
preventive and protective work for young 
girls. The Salvation Army, especially in con- 
nection with the maternity homes conducted 
by this organization, and some of the activi- 
ties of the Volunteers of America should also 
be included among agencies giving protective 
service to girls and working for the improve- 
ment of community conditions. 

Policewomen’s bureaus organized in many 
cities within the past few years have to a 
considerable extent taken over work begun 
by various types of protective organizations. 
Supervision of dance halls and other public 
places of amusement, enforcement of regula- 
tions relating to motion picture theaters, and 
many other forms of protections for children 
are largely in the hands of women police, and 
some of these bureaus provide individual 
service for girls in danger of becoming delin- 
quent. Prior to 1915 there was little work of 
this kind, even in the large cities. In 1935 
about 250 communities, mostly urban, were 
reported to have policewomen. In a number 
of cities this public activity is carried on in 
close cooperation with courts and other pub- 
lic and private agencies, and is directed to the 
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prevention of demoralizing conditions in the 
community as well as to the protection of 
young girls and women. 

Jurisdiction of juvenile courts in all states 
includes neglected children, either by specific 
definition or in general terms. Juvenile courts 
in some of the large cities have established 
separate divisions for work with neglect cases 
and perform social as well as judicial func- 
tions with respect to this type of case. As in 
the case of other administrative and social 
service functions that have been assumed by 
juvenile courts, protective service usually has 
been accepted as the court’s responsibility 
because there was no other public agency 
equipped to investigate complaints and do 
the necessary work of family rehabilitation 
or planning for. the care of the child. It is 
important to remember that juvenile courts 
do not in all communities have jurisdiction in 
cases of adults contributing to neglect and 
delinquency of children and other types of 
actions in which children are involved. See 
JUVENILE AND DomMEsTIc RELATIONS Courts. 

Until local public welfare agencies equip 
themselves to provide proper protection for 
children, the needs in small cities and rural 
areas will not be met in most parts of the 
country. Laws enacted in a large number of 
states within the past few years creating 
county departments of public welfare are 
very general in their language relating to 
duties of these departments with respect to 
neglected children; the effectiveness of these 
provisions will depend upon socially minded 
interpretation and administration by prop- 
erly qualified staffs. 


Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem 


Births out of wedlock comprise about 4 
per cent of all live births in the United 
States. The exact number of such births is 
not known; birth records are often inaccurate, 
and several states do not report illegitimate 
births separately. On the basis of reports to 
the United States Bureau of the Census the 
number of illegitimate births annually may 
be assumed to be at least 75,000, of which 
approximately 35,000 are white and 40,000 
Negro. For the states from which reports are 
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received, 2 per cent of the total live births to 
white mothers are illegitimate, and 16 per 
cent of the births to Negro mothers. 3 

Illegitimacy is a serious problem in the 
field of child welfare because of the hazard to 
life and health and the legal and social dis- 
abilities of children born out of wedlock. 
Studies by the United States Children’s 
Bureau have shown that the death rate of 
infants of illegitimate birth is from two to 
three times as high as the infant mortality 
rate among children born in wedlock. This 
high mortality rate is attributable largely to 
lack of prenatal care, absence of proper health 
standards in the care of mothers and babies, 
and early separation of the children from 
their mothers. See MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH. 

Conclusive evidence of the possibility of 
preventing a large proportion of these infant 
deaths was obtained by the Children’s Bureau 
in a study in Baltimore for the purpose of 
obtaining data on deaths of babies born out 
of wedlock in 1921 comparable with those 
obtained by the Bureau in an infant mortality 
study in this city in 1915. In 1915, one out 
of every three babies of illegitimate birth 
died before reaching the age of one year, and 
one out of every four before he was six 
months old; in 1921, on the other hand, one 
out of every eight died under one year of age, 
and one out of every twelve before he was six 
months old. This drastic reduction in the 
infant mortality rate was attributed largely 
to the ‘‘six months law” which became effec- 
tive in Maryland in 1916, providing that no 
baby under six months of age may be sepa- 
rated from his mother for placement in a 
foster home or institution except on the sign- 
ing of certificates by two qualified physicians 
stating that the separation is necessary for 
the physical good of the mother or of the 
child, or by direction of the Board of State 
Aid and Charities, or by court order. The 
community’s awareness of the problem led to 
the initiation of active measures for health 
protection and regulation of commercial ly- 
ing-in homes, and to changes in the social 
policies of several institutions and agencies 
caring forunmarried mothers and their babies. 


It is held generally that this form of legal 
control may have harmful as well as beneficial 
features, and that the protection of health 
and social welfare of unmarried mothers and 
their babies can be attained by less drastic 
measures. The state welfare departments of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are by law given 
special responsibility for the protection of 
unmarried mothers and their children. The 
Minnesota State Board of Control in 1918 
adopted a regulation requiring that children 
must remain with their mothers for a three- 
month nursing period, and in 1922 the Wis- 
consin State Board of Control provided for 
state-wide enforcement of a similar regula- 
tion which had been in operation in Milwaukee 
since 1919 through the cooperation of the 
city health department and social agencies. 
In these states, as well as in North Carolina 
and South Carolina where state laws restrict 
placement of children under six months of 
age, separation from the mother may be ap- 
proved, as in Maryland, when the welfare of 
the mother or the child makes it desirable. 

Numerous maternity homes, such as those 
conducted under the auspices of the National 
Florence Crittenton Home, the Salvation 
Army, and religious and other private organ- 
izations in many cities, maintain high stand- 
ards of social and medical care and work in 
close cooperation with other social agencies in 
the community. But with all of the care that 
is provided by maternity homes and agencies 
a considerable proportion of the girls and 
women who need such medical and social care 
do not come to the attention of these organi- 
zations. In a few cities prenatal clinics have 
been established which make special pro- 
vision for the care of prospective unmarried 
mothers who cannot receive such care in 
maternity homes. Special safeguards are 
thrown around children of illegitimate birth 
in several cities where municipal nurses visit 
new-born infants and continue supervision 
where conditions indicate the need for special 
health protection. Another significant de- 
velopment is the extension of maternity home 
care through the use of boarding homes for 
prospective mothers and for mothers and 
babies. The most important contribution 
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in this field has been made by the Infants’ 
Home and Infirmary of Toronto, Canada, 
which in 1920 instituted boarding home care 
to take the place of care in a maternity home. 
A number of maternity homes and child- 
caring agencies now use this method to some 
extent, and there are indications that board- 
ing home care for pregnant girls and for 
mothers and their babies together will be 
adopted much more generally within the next 
few years. 

Birth out of wedlock is responsible for a 
large part of the burden of dependency that 
is borne by public and private child-caring 
institutions and agencies. According to the 
last enumeration by the United States Bureau 
of the Census of dependent children in insti- 
tutions and in foster homes December 31, 
1933, 15 per cent (31,776) of the total number 
were children of illegitimate birth. Of all 
white children in foster careon the given date, 
13 per cent were reported to be born out of 
wedlock, and of all Negro children, 22 per 
cent. A considerable proportion of adoptions 
concern children of illegitimate birth. Be- 
cause of the informal nature of many trans- 
fers of custody these children are in special 
need of protection from conditions detri- 
mental to their welfare. 

Illegitimate births occur in all strata of 
society, but many children born out of wed- 
lock are handicapped by bad physical and 
mental heredity and it 1s necessary to exercise 
particular care in arranging for the placement 
of these children who are deprived of their 
birthright of a normal home. Many of the 
mothers are themselves children and in need 
of the care and protection of social agencies. 
Various studies have shown that girls under 
18 years of age comprise one-fourth or more 
of the total number of unmarried mothers. 

The problem is perhaps as prevalent in 
small towns and rural areas as in large cities, 
but provision for special protection and care 
is concentrated largely in cities. Reports to 
the United States Children’s Bureau by 85 
maternity homes located in 39 cities showed 
that 9,116 women were under care of these 
homes at some time in 1937; 47 per cent of 
these unmarried mothers resided in areas 
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other than those in which the homes were 
located. Some of them undoubtedly came 
from other large cities, but most maternity 
homes receive prospective mothers from wide 
areas. 

Early laws relating to establishment of 
paternity and enforcement of support were 
closely related to poor relief and were directed 
mainly toward protecting the community 
from the cost of caring for the mother and 
preventing the child from becoming a public 
charge. Many states still retain the sub- 
stance of legislation that has been on their 
statute books for almost a century. A few 
states, including Massachusetts, North Da- 
kota, and Minnesota, revised their illegitimacy 
laws radically before 1920, but not until the 
_ Uniform Illegitimacy Law was drafted by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws and recommended for 
enactment by the states in 1922 was there 
any general interest in modernization of these 
laws. Five states—lIowa, Nevada, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming—have 
enacted the Uniform Illegitimacy Law, and 
the statutes of New York and New Mexico 
include substantially the provisions recom- 
mended in the draft. A number of other 
states also have established socialized pro- 
cedure by placing jurisdiction in paternity 
cases in juvenile or domestic relations courts, 
providing for initiation of action on petition, 
social investigation before the hearing, in- 
formal hearings, support orders based on the 
needs of the child, judicial approval of settle- 
ments, and the use of probation in enforcing 
support. Within the past few years several 
states have enacted laws providing for privacy 
of birth records and prohibiting statements 
as to illegitimacy on transcripts or copies of 
birth certificates. 


Safeguarding Adoptions 

Adoption is a legal process into which so- 
cial procedures have been injected increasingly 
during the past few years. Through adoption 
parents relinquish their legal rights and re- 
sponsibility for the care of a child to another 
person or to a man and wife. In many 
adoption cases there has been an intermediate 
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process whereby parents have voluntarily 
relinquished their legal rights to another per- 
son or to a social organization, or parental 
rights have been terminated by court action. 
With increasing provision of social safeguards 
in adoptions there has also been developed 
more strict regulation of transfer of parental 
rights. The laws of many states require court 
action for termination of parental responsi- 
bility and transfer of the guardianship of a 
child to an agency or institution with the 
authority, specified or implied, to place the 
child for adoption. Voluntary transfer of 
parental responsibility to another person or 
to an institution or agency is still permitted 
in many states, but the laws of eight states— 
Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, and Washing- 
ton—prohibit such transfer to an individual 
or to an institution or agency without the 
consent of a court of proper jurisdiction, with 
certain exceptions; and in five additional 
states—Florida, Oregon, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming—court approval is re- 
quired for transfer of parental rights to a 
social organization but not to an individual. 
In several states voluntary assignment of 
parental rights to institutions or agencies is 
safeguarded by the requirement of approval 
by the state welfare department or by a local 
public official instead of by court action. 

It is only within very recent years that 
adoptions have been reported to state regis- 
trars of vital statistics; several states now re- 
quire courts granting final orders of adoption 
to make such reports within a specified time 
period. Because of the absence of official 
statistics, information in regard to adoptions 
has been available only through occasional 
studies in certain localities. Conditions differ 
so widely in the various states and cities that 
the findings of these studies may have only 
local application. It is known that a con- 
siderable proportion of adoptions concern 
children of illegitimate birth. Children of 
legitimate birth for whom adoption decrees 
are granted are in the majority of cases 
adopted by relatives, as are many of those 
born out of wedlock. From one-third to more 
than one-half of the total number of adopted 


children included in various studies were 
placed in the adoption homes by agencies 
licensed or authorized to place children in 
family homes. A large number of children 
were placed for adoption by doctors, nurses, 
and commercial maternity homes, and by 
parents and other individuals without the 
aid of social agencies. Some agencies have 
placed children extensively for adoption, but 
many public and private child-caring organi- 
zations are extremely careful about such 
placements because of the unfavorable hered- 
ity of some of the children who come into 
their care, and are insistent upon safeguard- 
ing the interests of the foster parents as well 
as of the children and their natural parents. 

Social protection of children who are to be 
adopted is of comparatively recent origin in 
laws and in court procedure. It is a common 
practice of child-caring agencies to place chil- 
dren on trial in a prospective adoption home 
for one year or for six months before final 
decision is made as to adoption. This prin- 


ciple has now been incorporated in the adop- | 


tion laws of about half of the states and the 
District of Columbia. The court is usually 
empowered to waive this requirement for 
some special reason. Written consent to the 
adoption is generally required to be given by 
each living parent or by the mother of a child 
of illegitimate birth, except that consent is 
sufficient if given by the parent or person 
awarded the legal custody of a child by a 
court, or by an institution or agency which 
has legally acquired the custody and control 
of the child. Consent of the child to be 
adopted is required in many states, usually if 
he has reached the age of 12, 13, or 14 years. 
If the person wishing to adopt a child is 
married, the husband or wife must also join 
in the petition. Many states provide for 
annulment after a period of time, often five 
years, if the child proves to be feebleminded 
or develops epilepsy, insanity, or venereal 
disease as a result of conditions existing prior 
to the adoption, of which the adopting par- 
ents had no knowledge or information. 
Recent adoption laws seek to safeguard the 
interests of both the natural and the adopting 
parents, as well as of the child. The most 
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important development in adoption legisla- 
tion is the provision in many states for inves- 
tigation by court probation officers or by 
some person, agency, or board appointed by 
the court. In some states all adoption peti- 
tions must be reported to the state welfare 
agency for investigation; where there are 
qualified county workers the state depart- 
ment usually delegates investigations to them, 
or private agencies may act for the depart- 
ment. The laws of other states authorize the 
courts to request the state welfare department 
to make investigations in adoption cases. The 
Virginia law, for example, provides that the 
court upon the filing of an adoption petition 
shall have an investigation made by a proba- 
tion officer, an agent of the state or county or 
city board of public welfare, or some other 
discreet and competent person. 

The Minnesota law provides that upon the 
filing of a petition for adoption of a minor 
child the court shall notify the State Board of 
Control, and it shall be the duty of the State 
Board to verify the allegations in the petition 
and to investigate the condition and ante- 
cedents of the child for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether he is a proper subject for 
adoption and to determine whether the pro- 
posed foster home is a suitable home for the 
child. In Ohio the court may appoint a “‘next 
friend” to the child, who may be either “a 
discreet and suitable person” or an institu- 
tion or agency approved by the state welfare 
agency, or the court may order the state 
welfare agency through an authorized repre- 
sentative to act in this capacity. 

A revision of the District of Columbia 
adoption law, passed by Congress in 1937, 
requires investigation by the Board of Public 
Welfare, unless already made by an agency 
approved by the court, and a report to the 
court within 60 days, and also six months’ 
residence in the petitioner’s home before the 
final decree. The act provides for privacy of 
court records. Notice of the final decree is to 
be sent by the court to the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, which is to make a new birth 
record and seal the old one which thereafter 
is to be opened only on court order. New 
adoption laws or substantial changes were 
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also enacted in 1937 and 1938 in Delaware, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, and New York. 


Child Welfare Services under the Social Se- 
curity Act 


The Social Security Act, in Title V, Part 3 
(Section 521), authorizes an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 annually ‘‘for the purpose of en- 
abling the United States, through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to cooperate with State public- 
welfare agencies in establishing, extending, 
and strengthening, especially in predomi- 
nantly rural areas, public-welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, depend- 
ent, and neglected children, and children in 
danger of becoming delinquent.” The amount 
allotted to a state “‘shall be expended for 
payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child-welfare services in areas 
predominantly rural, and for developing State 
services for the encouragement and assistance 
of adequate methods of community child- 
welfare organization in areas predominantly 
rural and other areas of special need.” 

The Act provides for allotment of the 
federal fund by the Secretary of Labor for 
use by cooperating state public welfare agen- 
cies on the basis of plans developed jointly by 
the state agency and the Children’s Bureau. 
Each state so cooperating is to be allotted 
$10,000 for each fiscal year, and the remainder 
of the federal appropriation is to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the plans made, not to 
exceed for each state “‘such part of the re- 
mainder as the rural populationof such State 
bears to the total rural population of the 
United States.’”’ The word “State,” as de- 
fined, includes Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Payments are to be made 
on the basis of plans developed jointly by the 
state public welfare agency and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Federal funds may be used by 
the state welfare agencies for two purposes: 
for payment of part of the cost of district, 
county, or other local child welfare services in 
areas predominantly rural; and for develop- 
ing state services for the encouragement and 
assistance of adequate methods of commu- 
nity child welfare organization in areas pre- 
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dominantly rural and other areas of special 
need. 

Funds under the Act became available to 
the states on February 1, 1936. By the be- 
ginning of the fourth fiscal year of operation, 
47 states (including all but Wyoming), the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia had taken advantage of 
this federal assistance for developing child 
welfare services. In some states the federal 
aid has make it possible to initiate measures 
for child protection and care where no work 
of this kind had previously been available in 
state or local public welfare administration. 
States which had made more or less adequate 
provision for carrying out child welfare re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them by law have 
been enabled by means of the federal funds 
to plan special preventive activities and to 
work toward better standards of social serv- 
ice and child care by making available the 
services of experienced child welfare workers 
in rural areas heretofore neglected, and by 
providing state staff for consultation and 
training. 

Annual plans are developed jointly by the 
state welfare departments and the Children’s 
Bureau. In no two states are the plans for 
child welfare services in rural areas identical, 
and there are almost as many varieties of 
programs as there are states. In each state 
the point of departure in developing plans 
has been the situation in that particular state 
with respect to protection and care of chil- 
dren, and the programs have changed year 
by year as new opportunities have been pre- 
sented for constructive service. 

The annual report of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the last fiscal year states 
that as of June 30, 1938, federal funds for 
child welfare services were providing all or 
part of the salaries of 243 workers on staffs of 
state welfare departments who were engaged 
mainly in organizing local child welfare work 
and giving consultation service to local units; 
399 social workers paid for by federal funds 
were employed in counties or other local areas 
or were working in areas of two or more 
counties. Child welfare workers under the 
direct supervision of county welfare depart- 


ments had been provided for 297 counties, 
and 151 counties were served by workers on 
the staffs of state welfare departments. In 
a large number of other counties some case 
work was done by state staff as a part of their 
work in organizing child welfare services in 
these areas. In four of the New England 
states in which welfare administration is on 
a town basis, workers had been placed in 
seven areas including 144 towns. 

Reports received from the states for the 
month of June, 1938, showed that during 
that month more than 42,000 children were 
given service by social workers whose salaries 
were paid in whole or in part from federal 
funds. This group included children in need 
of care away from their own homes, children 
in danger of becoming delinquent because of 
their environment, children who were con- 
duct problems in the school or in the commu- 
nity, children in need of treatment or special 
training because of physical handicaps, men- 
tally defective children for whose care plans 
had to be made, and children whose home 
conditions threatened their physical or social 
well-being. Child welfare workers have co- 
operated with public assistance and relief di- 
visions of county welfare departments, health 
agencies, and agencies responsible for services 
to crippled children. See CripPpLED CHIL- 
DREN. Child welfare services have been di- 
rected mainly toward the prevention of child 
dependency, neglect, and delinquency. Ina 
few states where there were already existing 
programs of local public child care, these ac- 
tivities have been continued, but provision 
of foster care has not comprised any consid- 
erable part of the child welfare activities of 
most of the rural areas in which there have 
been demonstrations of child welfare services. 

The development of services in rural areas 
under the provision made by the Social Se- 
curity Act has influenced state-wide programs 
of child welfare services, especially in states 
in which county public welfare departments 
have been established through recent legis- 
lation. Special provision has been made in 
most of the states for the training of workers 
for rural child welfare service; this is of espe- 
cial importance to the development of good 
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standards of child welfare work on a state- 
wide basis. The Child Welfare Division of 
the Children’s Bureau, with a professional 


_ staff of nine persons, gives consultation serv- 


ice to the states in the preparation of plans 
and budgets and in the development of state 
programs of child welfare services. 

The Children’s Bureau’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Community Child Welfare Serv- 
ices in April, 1938, passed a resolution defining 
the relationship between child welfare serv- 
ices in rural areas as provided by the Social 
Security Act and state-wide programs of child 
welfare services. The Committee held that 
“A State or local public welfare program is 
complete only as it makes provision for a 
broad program of services to children,” and 
that ‘‘the acceptance of this principle by the 
various States and by local units is necessary 
to the full development of such child welfare 
services’; and recommended that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau bring to the attention of the 
various states the necessity of making legal 
and financial provision for the whole program 
of child care and protection so that the bene- 
fits of the provision made by the Social Se- 
curity Act for child welfare services in rural 
areas may reach all rural and all urban areas, 
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EmMA O. LUNDBERG 


CIVIL LIBERTIES comprise that group of 
personal and public rights set forth in federal 
and state constitutions and commonly ac- 
cepted as the fundamental attributes of a 
democratic state. Their essence is freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly, guaranteeing 
to minorities as well as majorities protection 
against interference with liberty of expression 
on public issues whether by agencies of the 
government or the private action of citizens. 
The political purpose of these democratic 
rights is to insure orderly change without re- 
sort to violence or revolution, and to keep 
government responsive to the popular will. 
Separation of church and state is also con- 
ceived as an essential of a free democracy. 

In addition to the guarantees of freedom 
of expression, civil liberties also include the 
body of personal rights set forth in our con- 
stitutions, including the rights of defendants 
in criminal trials and equality before the law 
regardless of race or religion. 

Civil liberties as the mainspring of democ- 
racy gain increasing attention as democracy 
itself is challenged today by forces of reaction 
and dictatorship. The invasion of any group’s 
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civil liberties is recognized as threatening the 
democratic process itself, leading ultimately 
to dictatorship. While that retrogression, so , 
patent in Europe, does not characterize Amer- 
ican democracy, it has given added impetus 
to the defense of civil liberties and a wide 
public understanding of their importance, 
reflected in the utterances of public men, in 
the platforms of political parties, in the deci- 
sions of the courts, and in more numerous 
organized efforts for their protection. 

The commoner types of violation of civil 
liberties are (a) by private violence, particu- 
larly in the field of conflict between capital 
and labor, and in the repression of Negroes in 
the South, (b) in lawless police action, no- 
tably by the third degree, and (c) by laws 
making mere language criminal, as do sedi- 
tion and criminal syndicalism acts, or by in- 
junctions curtailing freedom of speech and 
assembly in strikes. The chief victims of 
repression are the weaker economic classes 
and the racial, and rather infrequently re- 
ligious, minorities. Negroes, aliens, strikers, 
and Communists are the groups whose rights 
are most commonly invaded both by legal 
restraints and private violence. 

Defense of civil rights is organized by the 
groups attacked, confined of course to their 
own interests. The broad social principle of 
civil liberty for all without distinction is de- 
fended by a few non-partisan agencies, by 
sections of the press, by the larger national 
associations in the religious field, and by 
many public officials. The ultimate reliance 
for their defense in law is of course the courts, 
since the basic theory of American constitu- 
tional guarantees is the protection of the cit- 
izen by the courts against invasion of his 
rights by legislatures, executive authorities, 
or the action of fellow-citizens. 


Agencies in the Field 


The only national organization for the de- 
fense of civil liberties for all without discrim- 
ination is the American Civil Liberties Union, 
organized in 1920. The Union, incorporated 
under the laws of New York, is composed of 
some 6,000 members throughout the country, 
and directed by a national committee of some 


80 members, and a smaller executive board 
located in New York. Local civil liberties 
committees affiliated with the Union are or- 
ganized in 31 areas. Attorneys and represen- 
tatives serve the Union in all the leading 
cities. Subsidiary to the Union are special 
national committees dealing with specific 
problems: the National Committee on Labor 
Injunctions, the National Council for Free- 
dom from Censorship (to combat censorship 
of radio, motion pictures, press, and theater), 
the Committee on Academic Freedom, the 
Committee on Religious Liberties, and com- 
mittees on the civil rights of aliens and In- 
dians, together with a Committee on Fair 
Play to Puerto Rico. The activities of the 
Union and its subsidiary local and national 
committees all concern legal defense in the 
courts, tests of laws believed to violate con- 
stitutional guarantees, suits against public 
officials or private persons allegedly violating 
civil rights, opposition to legislation restric- 
tive of civil liberties, and pressure on public 
officials to protect civil rights. 

More restricted aspects of civil liberty are 
handled by numerous other agencies, chief 
among which are: the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
for the defense of Negroes’ rights; the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, a Communist-led 
working-class organization; the Workers’ 
Defense League, recently organized under 
Socialist auspices; the General Defense Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Worker of the World; 
the National Lawyers’ Guild, a new associa- 
tion of socially minded lawyers; the Inter- 
national Juridical Association, specializing in 
the legal problems of labor and civil rights; 
the American Union for Democracy, a new 
organization for propaganda in defense of the 
Bill of Rights; the American Committee for 
People’s Rights (formerly the Committee for 
Defense of Political Prisoners), and the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born. Several of the larger national profes- 
sional associations have established commit- 
tees on civil rights as they concern them, 
notably the National Education Association, 
the American Bar Association (committee 
first established in 1938), and the American 
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Association of University Professors. Tem- 
porary committees, made up of representa- 
tives of interested organizations, serve par- 
ticular cases or issues. 

Of the total violations of civil liberty in 
any one year, the record shows the far greater 
burden is carried by workers attempting to 
organize in unions. Even in phases of repres- 
sion apparently unrelated to that struggle, 
the championship of the cause of labor or of 
a radical philosophy associated with the labor 
movement is most often the cause of action. 
Censorship of motion pictures, cases of dis- 
missal of teachers, and discrimination be- 
tween speakers over the radio are commonly 
based on the fear of doctrines offensive to 
dominant economic interests. The universal 
propaganda against Communists, though in 
recent years without much effect in restrict- 
ing Communists’ rights, is aimed in substance 
at the more militant expressions of trade 
union organization. 

The constant denials of the rights of 
Negroes to equality with white citizens are 
effected by the threat of lynching or mob vio- 
lence, by social discriminations, by segrega- 
tion laws, by intermarriage bans in half the 
states, and by exclusion from the right to vote 
and from admission to the public services. 

Other issues of civil liberty arise in the 
difficulties of minority political parties in 
getting on the ballot; in the compulsory pa- 
triotic practices imposed by law on public 
schools, notably the teachers’ loyalty oaths 
and the flag-salute; in the compulsory read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools; in 
compulsory military training in high schools 
and colleges; in the exclusion or deportation 
of aliens for prohibited political views, and 
in the denial of citizenship to aliens refusing 
to promise to bear arms in war; and in the 
varied advance censorships of motion pic- 
tures and of speeches on the radio. Other 
aspects of civil liberty concern interference 
with the distribution of literature in public 
places, the exclusion from the mails of matter 
held to be ‘‘obscene”’ or ‘‘seditious,” the ban 
in many states on contraceptive information, 
unlawful searches and seizures, including the 
tapping of telephone wires, compulsory finger 
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printing, and the whole range of rights asso- 
ciated with defense in criminal cases, includ- 
ing the third degree, denial of adequate coun- 
sel, and the sterilization of criminals. 

While the chief issues are associated with 
the economic struggle between capital and 
labor, important also are the repression of 
unpopular minorities, the fear of radical doc- 
trines, the taboos on unconventional sex dis- 
cussion, and the pressures for conformity to 
conventional patriotism and religion. 


Recent Gains and Set-Backs 


Although every democracy confronts a 
ceaseless conflict between economic classes 
and political parties, the test of the strength 
of democratic institutions lies in the freedom 
of the weaker and more unpopular forces to 
organize and carry on their activities and 
propaganda. Judged by that standard, prog- 
ress in civil liberty in the United States has 
shown marked advance in the months since 
the Supreme Court upheld the National Labor 
Relations Act guaranteeing to workers the 
right to organize free from interference by 
employers. The Act established in law the 
rights which have long been most widely at- 
tacked, and which have constituted by far 
the most numerous issues of civil liberty. 
Together with similar acts in five states, and 
the federal and state laws restricting the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes, it has 
gone far to establish the legal basis for labor’s 
civil liberties. In addition, the exposures by 
a United States Senate Committee of em- 
ployer violence in attacking labor’s rights to 
organize have contributed to lessening the 
lawlessness of industrial conflict. 

Civil liberties generally, with conspicuous 
exceptions, have shown steady improvement, 
due to more liberal decisions by the courts, 
to the stronger organization of labor, and to 
more vigorous support by influential sections 
of public opinion. The United States Su- 
preme Court in a series of decisions has given 
new strength to civil rights, voiding ordi- 
nances interfering with hand-to-hand distri- 
bution of literature in public places, making 
inadmissible in the courts evidence obtained 
by tapping telephone wires, prohibiting state 
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courts from enjoining picketing even where 
no strike exists, voiding convictions in state 
courts where the defendants were not repre- 
sented by counsel, virtually compelling the 
California Supreme Court to reopen the case 
of Tom Mooney, reversing the conviction in 
the Georgia courts of a Negro Communist 
sentenced to 20 years on a chain-gang merely 
for the possession of Communist literature, 
and a conviction in Oregon of persons found 
to violate the criminal syndicalism law by 
their presence at a Communist meeting. The 
Supreme Court’s reversal of convictions in the 
Scottsboro cases of nine Negro boys charged 
with rape has also contributed to justice in 
their cases, the state freeing four of the boys 
without further trial, though again convict- 
ing five. 

State and lower federal courts have also 
rendered decisions noteworthy in advanc- 
ing civil liberty. The few convictions under 
sedition laws have been set aside; a federal 
appellate court has held that mere member- 
ship in the Communist Party does not war- 
rant an alien’s deportation; another federal 
appellate court has practically validated the 
admission of foreign birth control literature; 
and a federal district judge has sustained the 
right of school children on religious grounds 
not to salute the flag. 

Against this improved national situation 
must be set the frequent flagrant local denials 
of civil rights by mayors and police, usually 
in communities controlled by business inter- 
ests hostile to organized labor. Notable 
among them is the open denial of civil rights 
by the Mayor of Jersey City, the violent at- 
tacks on organizers for the Committee for 
Industrial Organization (CIO) by police and 
vigilantes especially in the Middle West and 
South, and the constant restrictions on the 
rights of Negroes, running from lynching to 
denial of the right to vote. The areas where 
civil rights are most frequently violated are: 
the South as a whole, both in relation to the 
Negro and trade union workers, and particu- 
larly in Tampa, Gadsden (Ala.), New Or- 
leans, Memphis, and San Antonio; the cities 
dominated by the industrial interests resist- 
ing enforcement of the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act, chiefly ‘‘Little Steel” (the inde- 
pendent companies) and the Ford Motor 
Company; Boston, afflicted by a censorship 
of books, plays, motion pictures, and peri- 
odicals without parallel in the country; and 
Puerto Rico, where the independence move- 
ment is severely repressed. 

Among the chief issues pending in the 
courts or before legislatures involving civil 
liberties are: 


1. The further inquiries and the report to 
the Senate of the Civil Liberties Committee 
under Senator LaFollette. 

2. The investigation by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of practices which 
restrict freedom of expression by radio. 

3. The investigation into “un-American 
influences”’ by a special committee of the 
House. 

4. Theappeals pending in the federal courts 
of Tom Mooney from a life sentence in Cali- 
fornia; of an anarchist editor ordered de- 
ported on a warrant almost 20 years old; of 
the decision that membership in the Com- 
munist Party is not a deportable offense; the 
application of the Civil Liberties Union and 
the CIO for an injunction against the lawless 
repression of Mayor Hague of Jersey City; 
the decision in favor of school children refus- 
ing to salute the flag; a test in the District 
of Columbia of a new act prohibiting the 
picketing of foreign embassies; a test in Ok- 
lahoma of the exclusion of Negro voters; and 
an appeal by an American woman for restora- 
tion of citizenship lost when she married an 
alien and since refused because of her pacifist 
beliefs. 

5. The cases in the federal courts involving 
resistance to orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

6. A program of civil liberties legislation 
in Congress, including the anti-lynching bill, 
the substitution of court proceedings for the 
administrative Post Office censorship over 
the mails, greater freedom on the air, asylum 
for political refugees, civil liberties in Amer- 
ican colonies, and restrictions on the use of 
state troops in strikes. 
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CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
was created in the spring of 1933 for a two- 
fold purpose: to give relief to single, unem- 
ployed young men and their families, and to 
conserve and improve the public domain.! 
At the outset the new agency was designed 
to furnish employment to 250,000 jobless 
youths between the ages of 18 and 25 years, 
who were to work 40 hours a week during 
their six-month enrolment period in the na- 
tional forests and parks, receiving a cash 
wage of $30 a month, in addition to food, 

1When President Roosevelt took office in 
March, 1933, he asked Congress for funds to estab- 
lish this program. Authorization was granted in 
legislation enacted March 31. By Executive Order 
of April 5, 1933, the President named a director of 
Emergency Conservation Work to effect the pro- 
gram. The name “Civilian Conservation Corps” 
was applied to the program’s personnel—both en- 
rollees and staff. In June, 1937, Congress, in an 
act continuing the program, applied the term ‘‘Ci- 


vilian Conservation Corps”’ to it and dropped the 
term ‘‘Emergency Conservation Work.” 
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clothing, shelter, medical care, and so forth. 
The plan required the enrollee to allot to his 
family $25 a month from his wage. In the 
five years of its existence the program has re- 
mained fundamentally unchanged, though it 
has been developed and modified at many 
points. 

When the program was launched in 1933, 
the President named the Secretaries of War, 
Labor, Agriculture, and the Interior to assist 
the director in recruiting the personnel and 
in organizing and administering the new 
agency. To the Department of Labor was 
assigned the task of selecting the enrollees; 
the Army was made responsible for their en- 
rolment and discharge, and for establishing 
and administering the camps; the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and the Interior were 
entrusted with the actual work of the Corps 
—planning projects and furnishing techni- 
cians to instruct the workers and supervise 
the jobs. 

Between April, 1933, and April, 1938, more 
than 1,900,000 men were accepted for CCC 
employment, including not only the main 
body of “junior enrollees’’ between the fixed 
age limits but also two other groups early in- 
cluded in the plan: World War veterans, and 
experienced men from the local communities 
as “work project assistants.” The task of 
selection has been carried on through cooper- 
ation between the Department of Labor and 
established state and local welfare and relief 
administrations, under uniform standards 
of eligibility covering age, citizenship, unem- 
ployment and relief status, marital status, 
character, and physical fitness. 

The size of the CCC has varied through its 
five-year history from a peak of 505,000 dur- 
ing the quarter beginning July 1, 1935, toa 
low of 280,000 in the quarter beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. The present authorized strength 
of the Corps is 300,000 men and 1,500 camps, 
plus some 7,500 Indians working on Indian 
reservations, about 4,200 territorials in Ha- 
wali, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and the supervisory, administrative, 
and educational personnel. The age limits 
are now 17 to 23 years for ‘“‘junior enrollees,” 
and the initial enrolment period nine months, 
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with enrolment permitted to a maximum of 
two years. 

Inthe five-year period ending April 30, 1938, » 
the CCC provided employment for 2,202,636, 
of whom 1,984,396 were enrollees and 218,240 
non-enrolled personnel. During this period 
the total expenditure for the CCC was 
$1,946,980,000, of which enrollees allotted 
approximately $439,950,000 to needy depen- 
dents. 

The first CCC camp was established at 
Luray, Va., on April 17, 1933. Within two 
months some 1,300 camps were in actual 
operation, each with approximately 200 en- 
rollees. Camp sites were chosen in relation 
to appropriate work projects, most of them 
remote from urban centers and many in set- 
tings of unspoiled forest beauty. Thousands 
of enrollees were thus given their first glimpse 
of the vastness and variety of this country’s 
natural resources, their first taste of out-of- 
door life. 

Early in 1935 Congress extended the life 
of the emergency CCC program for an addi- 
tional two years and on June 28, 1937, for 
another three years. Appropriations made 
in the spring of 1938 for the current fiscal 
year total approximately $286,000,000 for all 
CCC activities. 

Work accomplished by the CCC to March 
31, 1938, includes: 1,255,262,000 forest trees 
planted, 2,949,396 acres of forest stand im- 
proved, 44,475 buildings constructed, 120,310 
miles of roads and trails constructed, 64,139 
miles of telephone line strung, 4,130,500 man- 
days of fire fighting, 3,982,720 check dams 
built for gully control, and 2,840,410,000 
square yards of planting for erosion control. 
Experts have stated that the five-year total 
of CCC work represents at least a twenty- 
year advance in the nation’s conservation 
program. 


Human Conservation 


But the conservation of natural resources 
is only one aspect of the CCC task. The 
Corps also has a task of human conservation, 
through a balanced routine of work and lei- 
sure which includes health service and oppor- 


tunity for counseling and guidance, educa- 
tion, vocational training, and recreation. 

The CCC’s present elaborate educational 
program grew out of the demand for many 
and diverse skills and abilities in the ‘‘tree 
army,” and out of the obvious needs of the 
enrollees themselves, many of them broken 
in morale by a long period of unemployment, 
many aware that their deficiencies in school- 
ing prevented their getting or holding jobs, 
others anxious to obtain vocational training. 

The average age of enrollees now in camp 
is slightly under 20 years. A survey made 
by the office of the director of the CCC in 
1936 discloses that the average enrollee has 
completed about eight and one-quarter grades 
of school. The latest available figure (June, 
1937) shows 3.12 per cent of the enrollees 
illiterate. (The CCC defines an illiterate as 
one who cannot read a newspaper or write a 
letter.) Sampling studies by Boston, Colum- 
bia, and Ohio State Universities, covering 
2,698 enrollees in all, revealed that two-thirds 
(66.3 per cent) had received no vocational 
training prior to entering the camps, 27 per 
cent had had no previous work experience, 
and 33.2 per cent had had less than 12 months’ 
previous work experience. 

Since the CCC is, on the whole, made up 
of youths of little or no training or experience, 
camp officials and foremen have had to train 
thousands of enrollees for the work of the 
Corps, which calls for men for more than 
sixty major activities. About 50 per cent of 
the enrollees participate each year in groups 
organized for this systematic daily trainingon 
the job. Conferences have been held through- 
out the country attended by Army, technical, 
and educational personnel, in the effort to 
perfect the methods of this job training. 

The work project instruction is in charge 
of the technical personnel of the Departments 
of the Interior and Agriculture. The War 
Department, with the Office of Education in 
an advisory capacity, is responsible for all 
other CCC education. 

An educational director for the Corps was 
appointed in 1933, but in the beginning the 
camps lacked space and equipment for syste- 
matic study, and their educational leadership 
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was meager and of very uneven effectiveness. 
Today each camp has a schoolhouse, an edu- 
cational director, and a camp library. Also, 


through the cooperation of hundreds of schools 
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and colleges and of state and local depart- 
ments of education, enrollees have been given 
the use of classrooms, shops, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields, and other facilities. 
The teaching staff, averaging 14 instructors 
per camp per month, is drawn largely from 
the camp personnel, supplemented by the 
teaching resources of the community—formal 
and informal. Though there is a high turn- 
over among camp educational directors and 
their assistants, many of them—usually the 
most effective—resigning each year to accept 
other positions, the program has steadily 
broadened. In the fiscal year 1937-1938, 
86.9 per cent of the enrollees were participat- 
ing in the courses. All educational activities 
except the classes for illiterates are voluntary. 

Many of the men are eager to acquire or 
improve skills for which the work projects 
provide no opportunity. So far as possible 
the desired training is furnished by the edu- 
cational program. More than 40 per cent of 
the enrollees take part in these vocational 
courses, the largest number of them in the 
mechanical trades and almost as many in 
clerical courses. There is also a heavy de- 
mand for classes in journalism, photography, 
cooking and baking, and accounting. Thirty- 
one types of vocational courses with attend- 
ance ranging from 246 enrollees (mining) to 
26,979 (mechanics) are listed in the latest 
annual report of the educational director 
(1936-1937). 

The interest of enrollees in academic sub- 
jects is for the most part purely utilitarian. 
Many of these young men are in the CCC be- 
cause they were so bored by the routines of 
formal education that they quit school for 
job hunting. In the camps they usually turn 
to academic study only because they have 
found their educational deficiencies a handi- 
cap in the labor market. During the fiscal 
year 1937-1938 about 32 per cent of the en- 
rollees were attending academic classes. Over 
7,000 illiterates (94 per cent of the illiterates 
enrolled) were taught toread and write. Dur- 
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ing the year, 3,517 enrollees completed the 
elementary grades, 634 obtained high school 
diplomas, and 13 received their college de- 
grees. But by far the largest group of these 
young adults (over 30,000) were studying ele- 
mentary English, trying to acquire such rudi- 
mentary tool subjects as reading, spelling, 
and grammar. 

A summary of the educational program for 
the five years of the CCC shows that, in round 
numbers, 50,000 illiterates have been taught 
to read and write, 500,000 enrollees have re- 
celved instruction in elementary subjects, 
200,000 in high school subjects, and 40,000 
have continued their college education. Al- 
most a million have received vocational train- 
ing, in classes or on the job. 

Vocational and educational counseling and 
guidance have become increasingly impor- 
tant in the CCC. They have proved them- 
selves necessary in a voluntary educational 
program based on the needs and interests of 
its participants. They have also been found 
essential to one of the basic purposes of the 
CCC—the rehabilitation and upbuilding of 
nearly two million young men. 


Recreation 


In the direction of this socially important 
goal, recreational and informal activities have 
played a significant part. Athletics and other 
forms of recreation, at first the responsibility 
of the Army officers, were soon allocated to 
the educational director. Organized CCC 
sports include baseball, basketball, football, 
boxing, and track athletics. Many enrollees 
use their leisure time for handicrafts. Bands, 
orchestras, glee clubs, and quartets have been 
developed, and thousands of men participate 
annually in CCC pageants, plays, debates, 
and “‘amateur nights.”’ The variety of the 
informal activities is almost unlimited in- 
cluding, for example, stamp collecting, geo- 
logical and botanical trips and collections, 
dancing, taxidermy, social training, uphol- 
stering, pyrography, and spelling bees. 


Criticism of CCC 
In general the CCC has won wide public 
approval. The sharpest criticism has come 
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from those who resent the Army administra- 
tion and hold that the agency is essentially 
militaristic in character. However, enrolment » 
in the CCC is purely voluntary and may be 
terminated at any time. The projects are all 
under the direction of civilian technicians 
and, outside working hours, no military drill 
—not even marching in formation—is al- 
lowed. Viewed objectively it is difficult to 
see the CCC program as militaristic, except 
in so far as improving the health of thousands 
of young men and giving them the discipline 
of group living may be held to increase the 
potential military strength of the nation. 

A second and seemingly sounder criticism 
is that the enrollees are given an experience 
so artificial as to be socially undesirable. 
They are supplied with food, clothing, and 
shelter. Their routine is laid out for them 
and they are encouraged to seek advice and 
guidance in the use of their free time. At the 
normal age for mating they are cut off from 
natural social contacts. The whole CCC ex- 
perience, these critics urge, tends to weaken 
initiative and self-reliance and to postpone 
or prevent responsible adult life. The ques- 
tion raised is not whether the CCC is prefer- 
able to the enforced idleness of unemploy- 
ment, but whether its scheme is not unneces- 
sarily artificial and remote from the main 
currents of American life. 

Related to this criticism is the considera- 
tion of the CCC as a “blind alley.”” After a 
brief experience of employment and relative 
security—two years at the longest—the en- 
rollee is turned back to the community from 
whence he came, once more unemployed and 
at loose ends. Some 400,000 enrollees have 
left the CCC to take “‘regular jobs.” But 
what of the rest? 

In October, 1936, the American Youth 
Commission undertook a research study of 
the social and educational aspects of the 
CCC. Its findings will be based on the re- 
sults of a five-hour “‘battery”’ of tests given 
to 11,000 enrollees in 250 camps in all sec- 
tions of the country. In addition the Com- 
mission is making detailed case studies of 400 
enrollees, based on personal interviews with 
each young man and with the family and 


closest friend of each. Only through such 
painstaking and impartial inquiry will it be 
possible to weigh the potential worth of the 
CCC as a permanent governmental agency, 
and to determine how its program might be 
shaped and modified to make it most effec- 
tive not only as a method of unemployment 
relief but as a positive contribution to indi- 
vidual and community welfare. 
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BEULAH AMIDON 


COMMUNITY CENTERS. Shorter work- 
ing hours have given the great mass of peo- 
ple increased leisure. Widespread unemploy- 
ment during depression years has forced on 
many unwillingly idle persons full days of 
leisure. Greater mechanization of industry 
has made it advisable for the employed to 
counteract the monotony of machine work 
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with leisure-time activities that afford vari- 
ety, freedom, and creative outlets so impor- 
tant to individual growth and happiness. 
Communities have, therefore, in increasing 
numbers directed their attention to the prob- 
lem of constructive leisure-time activities. 
Impetus has, as a result, been given to the 
movement for community coordination in 
which public and private agencies pool their 
resources and integrate all forces of the com- 
munity to provide wholesome recreational 
activities for in-school children, out-of-school 
youth, and adults both employed and unem- 
ployed. 

A marked growth in the number of com- 
munity centers has arisen as a consequence 
of this movement. According to reliable sur- 
veys, in 1924 there were 1,569 community 
centers in existence throughout the country; 
in 1937 there were 5,234 centers open and 
in use. 

The community center may be broadly de- 
fined as a meeting place where residents of a 
neighborhood, town, county, or rural area in 
which common interests exist, join in educa- 
tional, social, or recreational activities that 
stimulate individual growth, add to the 
general spirit of community cooperation, or 
make for better citizenship. See ADULT Epu- 
CATION and RECREATION. 


Sponsorship and Organization 


The responsibility for management and 
direction of community centers varies. In 
some cities and towns special public depart- 
ments have been established to meet this 
problem. For example, Hastings, N. Y., has 
established a Community Service Council 
with village government backing. In other 
cities the recreation commission or other es- 
tablished municipal departments, such as the 
department of parks, have been assigned the 
responsibility of establishing and controlling 
community centers. In still others the man- 
agement has rested in the hands of school 
authorities. Often boards of education have 
established special departments to organize 
and control community centers. These de- 
partments are variously termed ‘‘ Bureau of 
Extension Activities,” “‘Department of Ex- 
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tended Use of Schools,’ “Department of 
Recreational and Community Activities,’ 
“Department of Recreational and Adult Edu- 
cation,’ and others. Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and New York City are 
examples of cities in which the school boards 
have such special departments. In a few 
communities other types of public or semi- 
public agencies are responsible for the direc- 
tion and control of community centers. 

Recent estimates indicate that between 45 
and 50 per cent of the existing community 
centers are under the direction of special 
municipal recreation commissions or other 
special departments; between 20 and 25 per 
cent under park departments; between 20 
and 25 per cent under school authorities; 
and less than 10 per cent under other types 
of public managing authorities. 


Leadership 


Before the establishment of a community 
center, it has become a widespread practice 
to appoint a community advisory council 
composed of representatives from all impor- 
tant lay, professional, social, and public agen- 
cies in the community. This council is usually 
broken into functional committees such as 
surveys, health, adult education, recreation, 
parent education, promotion, guidance, and 
others. The council and its component com- 
mittees study the needs of the community, 
advise the center director on appropriate 
center activities, and in general assist the di- 
rector in the management ofthecenter. Thus 
experts pool their efforts, experience, and 
knowledge without compensation. 

When a school building is used as a com- 
munity center during out-of-school hours, 
often the principal assumes the direction of 
center activities and is assisted by an espe- 
cially appointed staff member who assumes 
active responsibility for the management of 
the center. In other instances there is a paid 
director, appointed by the controlling au- 
thority, who works independently of the 
school principal. Regardless of the type of 
building which houses the community center, 
there must be one person who assumes the 
responsibility for directing its activities. 


In the larger centers the principal or di- 
rector is frequently assisted by a number of 
staff members who act as teachers, recrea- 
tional assistants, athletic directors, and others. 


_It is probable that this personnel will more 
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and more be drawn from among those espe- 
cially trained for this purpose. 

In the smaller centers the director may be 
forced to rely on volunteers drawn from the 
community. Since the establishment of the 
works projects under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, many community centers have 
benefited from the services of emergency 
workers. Janitorial service is often obtained 
through paying extra compensation to the 
day janitor of the school according to the 
number of rooms used. 


Financing 

Community centers are variously financed. 
In some cities a special fund is set aside in 
the municipal budget. In others, where the 
board of education is the controlling author- 
ity, funds are appropriated from the regular 
school budget. In Milwaukee a special city 
tax is levied, the proceeds of which go to the 
school board to be used exclusively for leisure- 
time activities of children and adults. 

To supplement the established budget, fees 
are charged in some cities for certain classes 
of activities. Tuition fees, often no more 
than one dollar a semester, are charged for 
classes requiring a special instructor. Paid 
admissions may be charged for dances and 
entertainments. In other centers, annual 
dues are collected. Participants thereby be- 
come members of the center and are entitled 
to the use of its facilities. Special clubs, too, 
such as music, dramatics, and camera, may 
collect dues to cover the cost of necessary 
supplies. 

In some places, such as New York City, 
facilities are used on permit from school 
boards. Sufficient fees are charged to pay 
the custodian for his services. The board of 
education pays for heat and light. 


Location and Facilities 


School buildings, regularly in use, provide 
the most logical housing for community cen- 


ters and are more generally employed than 
any other type of building. They are non- 
denominational, non-political, and tax-sup- 
ported. Schools are, moreover, particularly 
adapted for center use. They are, as a rule, 
centrally located, well equipped, heated and 
lighted, and have regular janitorial service. 
They usually have auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
showers, and locker rooms. Often, too, they 
are equipped with swimming pools, club 
rooms, and motion picture projection equip- 
ment and screens. 

In some communities old schools, aban- 
doned churches, town halls, unused stores, 
garages, or clubhouses have been used to 
house community centers. In some forward- 
looking communities special buildings have 
been constructed to serve as community cen- 
ters. The County Center of Westchester 
County, N. Y., is an example of the latter 
type of building. 

Many communities are now planning the 
construction of new schools to provide not 
only classrooms but also special facilities for 
general community use. The next step inthe 
construction of school buildings for dual use 
as community centers and day schools will 
be to concentrate as far as possible the facili- 
ties to be used jointly, thereby effecting econ- 
omies in heating and lighting as well as in- 
suring effective control of the facilities by the 
community staff. 

A recently built school that is a conspicu- 
ous example of what can be done on a limited 
budget to provide a building appropriate to 
both school and community center activities 
is that of Hightstown, N. J. In addition to 
regular classrooms, the building is equipped 
with a library, gymnasium, and community 
hall with stage and adjacent girls’ and boys’ 
lockers. 

Minimum facilities necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of a center are one large 
room without stationary desks, but with port- 
able chairs and tables, which may be used for 
meetings and quiet games. A gymnasium, 
swimming pool, locker rooms, kitchen, li- 
brary, pianos, radios, games and sports equip- 
ment, and a stage are also helpful facilities 
in providing for varied activities. 
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Programs and Activities 


A program to be successful must be indige- 
nous to the needs of the community. It must 
include those activities which the commu- 
nity wants and in which it will participate. 
It must appeal to and provide for adults as 
well as school children. 

Programs vary from community to com- 
munity. For example: in Jersey City the 
program has been derived from the problem 
of juvenile delinquency; in Milwaukee, from 
a demand for a variety of adult education 
courses and recreational activities; in the 
Benjamin Franklin High School of New York 
City, the program has been based on the 
needs of a foreign population. 

Some centers provide a great variety of ac- 
tivities; others limit the program to a few 
activities, depending upon the facilities avail- 
able and the size and needs of the community. 
Activities in widespread use include: adult 
education classes in such subjects as parent 
education, Americanization, child guidance, 
home-making, health, domestic science, in- 
terior decoration, dietetics, civics, interna- 
tional affairs, American history and litera- 
ture, and housing conditions; forums on com- 
munity affairs, national problems, and others; 
music, including choruses, glee clubs, bands, 
orchestras, vocal training, and music appre- 
ciation classes; dramatics, such as production 
of plays, scenery design and building, and 
minstrel shows; art, including water colors, 
oil, sculpturing, and sketching; handicrafts, 
such as weaving, metal work, knitting, leather 
tooling, needlecraft, and wood carving; ath- 
letics and sports in great variety; dancing, 
including social, tap, folk, and interpretative 
dancing; quiet games, including checkers, 
chess, table tennis, and bridge; special clubs, 
such as debating, camera, stamp collection, 
radio, and aviation; socials and entertain- 
ments; and many others. 


Trends 


Those who are interested in the problems 
of juvenile delinquency are pressing for the 
opening of more community centers as a cure 
for delinquency. A better approach to the 
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whole problem can be found in the develop- 
ment of community centers for the purpose 
of improving the standards and patterns of 
community life. The complete possibilities 
of the community center as a place to evolve 
the skills and interest of a people as well asa 
welder of community life have not yet been 
realized. The trend in that direction is rapid. 
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Mark A. McCLoskeEy 


COMMUNITY CHESTS are cooperative 
organizations of citizens and social welfare 
agencies which perform the two functions of 
(a) raising funds each year for the social wel- 
fare and health agencies affiliated with them 
and (b) promoting the social welfare and 
health of the communities in which they oper- 
ate. The funds which they secure are raised 
by community-wide appeals and are dis- 
tributed in accordance with agreed budget 
procedures. Community chests do not al- 
ways go by that name, many cities having 
adopted the term “community fund,” ‘‘wel- 
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fare federation,” “‘welfare union,” “‘welfare 
league,’’ or similar designation. A council of 
social agencies is an organization, generally 
a part of the chest, always closely affiliated 
where there is a chest, which takes primary 
responsibility for the second of the two func- 
tions. It may be described as the social plan- 
ning ally of the chest. See CounciLs IN So- 
cIAL WorK and SociAL WELFARE PLANNING. 

The functions of finance on the one hand 
and social planning and program building on 
the other, ordinarily associated with chests 
and councils respectively, are really dual 
aspects of the same basic function which is to 
provide the best possible program of social 
welfare and health services for a community. 
Thus chests and councils are really insepar- 
able, although they are separate entities in 
some cities. If chests and councils are not 
organically associated, a working relation- 
ship is secured through various constitutional 
and administrative devices which enable them 
to work as a unit in providing social work 
leadership. 


History and Growth 


While various experiments in financial 
federation were attempted in earlier years, 
some of these persisting to the present day in 
modified form, the first modern chest is cred- 
ited to Cleveland which organized its Federa- 
tion of Charities and Philanthropy in 1913. 
However, Cleveland’s example was followed 
by very few cities prior to the World War. 
That event gave the chest movement its first 
great impetus, since many cities started war 
chests which were converted into community 
chests in the years of peace which followed. 
There were only 39 chests in 1920, raising 
about $20,000,000, but by 1928 there were 
314, raising about $68,500,000. 

The depression, beginning in 1929 and 
bringing another great period of stress and 
strain, furnished a second marked impetus 
to the movement. By 1938 the number of 
chests had increased to 475, with a sum of 
nearly $84,000,000 raised. This is the peak 
in number of chests but not in amount 
raised, the highest total for any one year 
($101,377,537) being in 1932 when chests 


were still vainly trying to keep pace with de- 
pression relief needs, prior to entry of the fed- 
eral and state governments into the relief pic- 
ture. While the total raised by chests decreased 
markedly from 1932 to 1935, there has been 
an upturn since the latter year and it is sig- 
nificant to note that the average chest for 
1938 raised within 10 per cent of the amount 
it secured for 1929. 

All but six American cities of over 100,000 
population now have federated financing. 
The newest addition to the list is New York 
City which, in 1938, organized the Greater 
New York Fund to supplement the financial 
efforts of several hundred social welfare and 
health agencies by providing funds raised 
from corporations and their employes. While 
the Greater New York Fund and the earlier 
organized Chicago Community Fund, from 
which it is somewhat patterned, do not follow 
the traditional chest pattern of a community- 
wide appeal for funds from all groups, they 
do adhere to the second chest principle of dis- 
tributing funds according to an agreed budget 
procedure. 

With practically all larger cities already 
on a federated basis, the continuing rapid 
growth of the movement is obviously in the 
smaller cities. Many communities of 25,000, 
10,000, and even 5,000 population and less 
have attempted with varying success to form 
chests. In this connection it is significant 
that only two cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion have permanently abandoned federated 
financing after having tried the plan, while 
about one-third of the cities under 25,000 
have abandoned the idea after a period of 
trial. Chests appear to have been most suc- 
cessful in cities from 50,000 up in popula- 
tion. 


Chest Structure 


Most community chests are incorporated 
bodies, with constitutions and by-laws de- 
termining their operation. In some cities the 
agencies, through their delegates, are the sole 
members of the corporation; in others, the 
givers tothe campaigns are theonly members; 
and in still others, there are several classes of 
members including agencies, givers, and those 
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who render service in the campaign or other- 
wise. 

The members select the board of directors, 
trustees, or executive committee which gov- 
erns the organization in its operations, and 
this governing board usually elects a presi- 
dent, vice presidents, and treasurer, all of 
whom are volunteers and usually are leading 
citizens. In many cities the executive secre- 
tary, who is the chief paid officer, acts as sec- 
retary for the board. The executive secre- 
tary has charge of the chest office, directs the 
paid staff, and is generally the one responsi- 
ble for putting into effect policies determined 
by the board. 

Selected in a variety of ways but ultimately 
responsible to the board are various commit- 
tees which are assigned tasks indicated by 
their names, such as budget committee, cam- 
paign committee, publicity committee, and 
so forth. 


Agency Inclusiveness 


Most chests consider non-profit agencies, 
organized and operated primarily for social 
welfare and health purposes, eligible for par- 
ticipation in the annual budget. This means 
that religious and sectarian agencies, if their 
work is essentially social welfare, may be ad- 
mitted. Probably the majority of chests do 
not have detailed standards governing ad- 
mission of agencies, but anumber do. These 
standards sometimes set forth very detailed 
financial and program requirements. In this 
connection it should be recalled that ‘‘local 
autonomy and continuous growth are of the 
very genius of the community chest’! and 
local conditions and opinion largely deter- 
mine agency membership. 

The number of agencies in each local chest 
varies according to size and other factors. 
Thus chests raising $500,000 and more an- 
nually show an average of 53 agency mem- 
bers, while those raising under $25,000 aver- 
age only eight agencies. The largest number 
for any one chest is 178 and the lowest, five. 

1 Citizens’ Conference on Community Respon- 
sibility for Human Welfare, Findings and Discus- 


sions of Group Conferences. Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc. 1928. P. 17. 
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About 24 per cent of all chest agencies give 
their major service in family welfare and gen- 
eral dependency; 16 per cent in child care; 
28 per cent in leisure-time work; 6 per cent 
in hospitals and 12 per cent in other health 
work; 4 per cent in care of the aged, and 5 
per cent in delinquency, with a small remain- 
ing percentage in other fields. The following 
figures indicate for 175 chests the percentage 
which include certain local agencies affiliated 
with national agencies, as well as some others 
about which inquiry is often made. 


PERCENTAGE OF 175 CHEsTsS, INCLUDING 
SPECIFIED AGENCIES 


Agencies Per Cent 
Boy Scouts 91 
Salvation Army 84 
Y.W.C.A.’s 77 
Girl Scouts 76 
Y.M.C.A.’s 63 
Catholics 61 
Red Cross 59 
Jewish 50 
Hospitals 50 
Tuberculosis Associations 33 
Camp Fire Girls 23 


Raising the Money 


About 80 per cent of all chest campaigns 
are held between September 1 and December 
31, and these fall appeals produce about 
three-fourths of the total raised by all chests. 
The remainder are scattered through the first 
six months of the year, with the heaviest con- 
centration in March, April, and May. No- 
vember is the heaviest campaign month of 
the year although important elections some- 
times shift this concentration to October. 

Chest campaigns follow a quite definite 
pattern. The “army”’ style of procedure is 
used with various teams, divisions, and com- 
mittees being assigned specific tasks under 
the leadership of a campaign chairman, divi- 
sion colonels or majors, team captains, and 
committee chairmen. Usually the campaign 
chairman builds a “cabinet” or campaign 
committee of leaders and this committee 
decides matters of campaign policy and 
procedure, being directly responsible to the 
board. The executive secretary is usually 
the campaign director, although about 100 
chests employ representatives of outside pro- 
fessional campaign firms to direct the ap- 
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peals, in which cases the chest executive acts 
as an assistant or is given a special assign- 
ment. 
There are several types of chest campaigns, 
the basis of each being a somewhat different 
approach to prospective givers. The plan 
most frequently used is a combination of geo- 
graphical division of prospects with certain 
groups segregated for special handling, such 
as big givers, employes (industrial, commer- 
cial, and public), corporations, and so forth. 
Campaign armies often include hundreds of 
volunteer leaders and workers, with a minute 
division of labor to assure good results. 

Campaign results in terms of coverage are 
astonishingly high. .Some chests have one 
adult giver in every four of population, and 
the average for all chests is 18 givers per 100 
of population, or one giver in every five or 
six of the population. The amount raised is 
about $1.86 per capita of population covered. 

Chest gifts of $5,000 and over account for 
about 20 per cent of the total; gifts of $1,000 
to $4,999, nearly 17 per cent; and $100 to 
$999, about 24 per cent; which means that 
about 61 per cent of the total comes from 
pledges of $100 and more each. Pledges from 
$25 to $99 equal about 10 per cent; $5.00 to 
$24, about 17 per cent, and under $5.00, 
about 12 per cent. The per cent of total 
raised in gifts of each size varies with the size 
of chest, with larger chests producing 67 per 
cent of the total from pledges of $100 and 
over each, and small ones only 46 per cent. 
Likewise the larger chests raise higher per 
capitas than do smaller ones. 

Appeals for 1938 funds conducted in the 
fall of 1937 showed an increase over the previ- 
ous year’s results, but campaigns held in the 
spring of 1938 showed a decrease, in reflection 
of poorer business and employment condi- 
tions. In general, chest campaign results lag 
behind changes in the broad economic pic- 
ture, retreating more slowly in the early 
stages of depression or showing actual in- 
creases, but also lagging behind general re- 
covery in the early stages of business im- _ 
provement. . 

From 1929 to 1938 the long-time trend 
shows increases in amounts from gifts of 


$5,000 and over and in pledges under $25, 
but decreases in other brackets of giving. 
Thus the two ends support the middle; but 
strenuous efforts by chests to build up giving 
in the middle bracket may influence this 
trend in years to come. It should be noted 
in this connection that Statistics of Income, 
published by the federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, show that less than 2 per cent of 
total income is given in charitable and phil- 
anthropic contributions. It is facts such as 
these that stimulate chests to renewed efforts 
to build up all classes of gifts, particularly in 
higher and middle brackets. 

Employe giving has loomed large in the 
chest picture in recent years. From the be- 
ginning almost all chest campaigns have in- 
cluded plans for soliciting employes at places 
of business, with pledges paid in many cases 
by payroll deduction. Employe pledges se- 
cured in this way have in recent years ac- 
counted for about 20 per cent of the total. 
With changing relations between employer 
and employe, and with the development of 
employe organizations and unions, the ap- 
proach to employe groups has required modi- 
fication. While earlier attempts were made 
in a number of chests to secure employe rep- 
resentation on chest boards and committees 
and to develop employe relations in other 
ways, recent changes in employe organiza- 
tion have furnished a great stimulus to this 
move. 


How Funds are Distributed 


Chest budget committees are responsible 
to governing boards but it is customary to 
give them wide powers in their work. Their 
recommendations In respect to annual agency 
budget allotments are generally approved 
and many chests give them authority to goy- 
ern monthly payments to agencies within the 
allotments. Even emergency requests from 
agencies, over and above annual allotments, 
are handled by some budget committees, al- 
though these actions especially are reported 
promptly to governing boards. All budget 
committee actions are subject to final board 
approval. 

Budget committees are selected in a va- 
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riety of ways but it is quite customary for 
agencies to select a portion, sometimes half, 
of the members. The remainder may be se- 
lected by the president with board approval. 
The committee usually consists of an odd 
number—seven, nine, or more—thus permit- 
ting the establishment of subcommittees of 
two or more to handle budgets of agencies in 
each broad functional field. 

While a few chests in early years followed 
the practiceof setting detailed agency budgets 
after campaigns were completed and results 
known, it has been the depression which has 
stimulated this practice. At the present time 
about one-third of the chests determineagency 
allotments after campaigns and the number 
is growing steadily. 

On an average, all agencies receive about 
38 per cent of their total incomes from chests. 
Of chest funds distributed to agencies about 
2 per cent go to agencies for care of the aged, 
15 per cent for dependent children, 25 per 
cent for family service and general depend- 
ency, 3 per cent for delinquency, 10 per cent 
for hospitals, 11 per cent for other health 
agencies, and 23 per cent for leisure-time 
organizations. Chest and council expenses 
absorb a little less than 9 per cent, and the 
small remainder goes to miscellaneous serv- 
ices. In addition to agency and adminis- 
trative allotments, chests set aside an average 
of 5 per cent for shrinkage in collections and 
some also have emergency items although 
this is not so prevalent as in former years. 

That the budget is by no means static is 
indicated in agency composition figures. For 
instance, 135 chests recently reported adding 
55 new agencies to their rosters during 1937, 
at the same time dropping 37. 

Allotments to various fields of service also 
show considerable shift since 1929. Family 
service and dependency agencies received 25 
per cent of the total for 1929, 39 per cent for 
1932, and 25 per cent again for 1937. Hos- 
pitals received 11.6 per cent of the total for 
1929 and only 10 per cent for 1937. Other 
health agencies showed a slight increase. Lei- 
sure-time agencies received 25 per cent for 
1929, only 19 per cent for 1932, and 23.5 per 
cent for 1937. When viewed in relation to 
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family service appropriations it will be seen 


that there was a tendency early in the de- 


pression to cut leisure-time activities and de- 
velop relief facilities of family service agen- 
cies. This reached a peak for 1932 when the 
process was reversed, until now 1929 per- 
centages are substantially re-established. In 
1929, chest and council administration re- 
ceived 8 per cent of the total; in 1932 this 
had fallen to 7.1 per cent, and for 1937 the 
percentage was about 9 per cent. 

Appropriations of chest funds are in most 
cases for maintenance only. Capital funds 
have been included only occasionally, al- 
though most chests allow payments of inter- 
est on mortgages, and other debatable “‘cur- 
rent” items are also included, even though 
some consider them ‘‘capital.’”’ It is not at 
all unlikely that chests may have to take a 
more positive part in this phase of agency 
finance in the near future. 

The work of budget committees in many 
chests has grown into a year-around activity 
thus facilitating the task of social planning 
and action. 


Other Chest Activities 


In addition to collection of pledges and 
other administrative activities, community 
chests operate a variety of services of value 
to the whole program. Thus the chest or 
council, or both, operates a publicity service 
which dovetails with publicity programs of 
the agencies and has as its objective the edu- 
cation of citizens on social needs and pro- 
grams of service and the desirability of gener- 
ous giving to the campaign. See PuBLicity 
AND INTERPRETATION IN SOCIAL WorK. So- 
cial service exchanges are under the aus- 
pices of chests or councils in the majority of 
cases, although a few operate as independent 
agencies. See SocIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES. 

Chests and councils do research work on 
social needs and collect data bearing on these 
needs as well as the services of agencies, 
public and private. Such research and fact- 
finding are indispensable aids to community 
social planning, and there have been an in- 
creasing number of chests and councils which 
have established or are considering starting 
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research bureaus. See RESEARCH AND STA- 
TISTICS IN SocIAL WorK. 

One of the inevitable consequences of de- 
pression is the increasing care with which ex- 
penditures are scrutinized. Citizens want to 
know why chests need so much money and 
sharply question many services which they 
formerly accepted as a matter of course. 
This attitude, coupled with greater demands 
for service, has decidedly affected budget pro- 
cedures of chests as above indicated and has 
stimulated formation of research bureaus in a 
number of cities. It has also been the chief 
reason for many surveys of portions or all of 
local social welfare programs, some of which 
have been on a self-study basis, with others 
employing qualified staffs of outside experts. 
The results which have been secured in cities 
conducting surveys and the continuing wide- 
spread interest in the survey approach indi- 
cate quite clearly what an important part 
they are to play in social planning in the 
future. 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


Organized in 1918 by a few cities using the 
centralized method of raising philanthropic 
and charitable funds, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc.—as the national association is 
now called—numbered, in 1938, over 300 
chests and councils in its membership, repre- 
senting well over 90 per cent of all chest pop- 
ulation and amount raised. The only mem- 
bers are local chests and councils and almost 
the entire income comes from these members, 
over 80 per cent coming from annual dues, 
and the remainder from field service earnings, 
and sales of publications and syndicated cam- 
paign materials. 

The program of the national association 
has been centered around the task of provid- 
ing chests and councils with an effective cen- 
tral organization for furthering their aims 
for community social welfare. It has carried 
out this program by: (a) arranging periodic 
or occasional national or regional institutes 
where chests and councils may present and 
discuss problems or new ideas of common in- 
terest; (b) stimulating means for the educa- 
tion and placement of staff members and 


executives for chests and councils; (c) col- 
lecting and disseminating information and 
statistics on central planning and budgeting 
of social work, campaign methods, and so 
forth; (d) assisting, when requested, in the 
establishment or reorganization of chests or 
councils, including local welfare surveys on a 
contract basis; (e) exerting leadership na- 
tionally on behalf of chests and councils in 
relation to the contributing public, princi- 
pally through the annual Mobilization for 
Human Needs; (f) observing important 
trends or developments in federal adminis- 
trative or legislative policies in the field of 
social welfare, ascertaining and mobilizing 
nation-wide opinion of chests and councils 
for the proper protection or advancement of 
their interests in relation thereto, and on oc- 
casion, by sponsoring federal or state legisla- 
tion clearly in accord with sound policies of 
chests and councils; and (g) representing the 
broad interest of chests and councils in deal- 
ing with national social work organizations. 
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CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL WORK! af- 
ford an opportunity for the discussion of com- 
mon problems and for the comparison of ex- 
periences, methods, successes and failures—a 
process which has been of greatest significance 
in the development of social work techniques 
and progress in organized social welfare ac- 
tivities. Conferences are a most valuable 
means of giving to the public the judgment 
and experience of social workers on matters 
that pertain to social welfare problems, and 
give to social workers themselves a sense of 
the essential unity of social work. In addi- 
tion to the general conferences of social work 
—national, regional, state, and local—many 
conferences are promoted by and for workers 
in special fields. When organized nationally 
these conferences are usually planned as a 
part of the annual meetings of national or- 
ganizations. Many such meetings are held 
at the same time and place as the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


The National Conference of Social Work 

The National Conference has had more 
than half a century of honored and useful 
existence. Organized in 1874 as a section of 
the American Social Science Association, 
under the name National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, it has met annu- 
ally every succeeding year in different cities 
throughout the United States, and occasion- 
allyinCanada. In1917thenamewaschanged 
to the National Conference of Social Work. 
The recent average Conference attendance 
has been in excess of 5,000. Membership is 
open to all individuals and agencies inter- 
ested in social work and allied fields. Every 
field of social work, every state and territory 
in the country, and several foreign countries 
are represented in its membership of 7,000. 

For purposes of program planning, the 


1For the names of agencies in this field see 
INDEX under the title of this article. 
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Conference is now organized in five sections, 
each in charge of a chairman and committee 
elected by the members of the Conference. 
Each section presents a session during each 
of the six Conference mornings, either in the 
form of a large general meeting or in the form 
of discussion groups. In 1938 the sections 


were: 
I. Social Case Work 
II. Social Group Work 
III. Community Organization 
IV. Social Action 
V. Public Welfare Administration 


In addition to the sections which continue 
from year to year, the program committee of 
the Conference appoints each year a series of 
special committees which organize for the 
- following annual meeting one or more pro- 
grams on subjects of immediate and signifi- 
cant interest not provided for in the sections. 
The special committees which held meetings 
at the Seattle meeting in 1938 were: 


Committee on Care of the Aged 
Committee on Inter-Relations of Unemployment 

Compensation, Placement, and Assistance 
Committee on Medical Care 
Committee on Prevention and Social Treatment 

of Blindness 
Committee on Social Aspects of Children’s Insti- 

tutions 
Committee on Social Treatment of the Adult 

Offender 
Committee on Statistics and Accounting in Social 

Work 

Since 1876 the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ences have been published annually, an edi- 
torial committee making selections for the 
purpose from the manuscripts submitted. 
A cumulative index of the first 60 volumes of 
the Proceedings was published in 1935, and 
it is hoped that a revision may be issued at 
five-year intervals. 

During all the years of its existence the 
Conference has maintained the character of 
an open forum. Its policy is to discuss sub- 
jects fully but to take no action by resolu- 
tion or otherwise on public or legislative 
questions. 


Associate and Special Groups Meeting with 
National Conference 


Many national organizations hold their 
annual meetings at the same time and in con- 
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nection with the National Conference each 
year. The following agencies or groups of 
agencies, known as Associate or Special 
Groups, held such meetings in 1938: 


American Association of Medical Social Workers 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

American Association of Visiting Teachers 

American Birth Control League 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Child Welfare League of America 

Church Conference of Social Work 

Clinical Psychology Group 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

Conference on Immigration Policy 

Council of Women for Home Missions 

Episcopal Social Work Conference 

Family Welfare Association of America 

Forum on the American Indian 

International Society for Crippled Children 

Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social Work 

Joint Committee on Relief Statistics 

Legal Aid Group 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 

National Association for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren 

National Association for the Study of Group Work 

National Association of Goodwill Industries 

National Association of Training Schools 

National Board, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Committee on Volunteers in Social Work 

National Conference of International Institutes 

National Conference on Jewish Social Welfare 

National Council for the Physically Handicapped 

National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship 

National Council, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Girls’ Work Council 

National Group of Seamen’s Agencies 

National Institute of Immigrant Welfare 

National Probation Association 

National Travelers Aid Association 

Salvation Army 

Social Service Exchange Committee 

Social Work Publicity Council 

Social Work Today 

Social Workers Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy 

Washington State Conference of Social Work 


The National Conference during the past 
few years has developed a year-round serv- 
ice to state conferences, designed to benefit 
social workers and social work throughout 
the country by strengthening the position of 
state conferences. Bulletins covering many 
of the problems of state conference secre- 
taries are distributed during the fall and 


winter; a handbook for the use of people 
who run conferences has been prepared and 
published; a clearing house for the exchange 
of conference material among conference 
secretaries is maintained. The National 
Conference provides secretarial service for 
the Association of State Conference Secre- 
taries—an informal organization effected at 
the 1924 meeting of the Conference—and 
during the fall and winter holds regional 
meetings for conference secretaries in vari- 
ous parts of the country (six in 1938), work- 
ing toward the improvement of state con- 
ference machinery and programs through dis- 
cussion and exchange of experience. 

The National Conference of Social Work 
also serves as the National Committee in the 
United States of the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, which meets quadren- 
nially. See INTERNATIONAL SociAL WorRK 


Regional Conferences in Specialized Fields 


Some of the leading national organizations 
in the social work field hold regional con- 
ferences as a special service to their scattered 
constituency. For example, the Child Wel- 
fare Leagueof America holds a meeting every 
year in Chicago, almost every year in New 
York and Boston, and every other year some- 
where in the South. The aim of its discus- 
sions has been professional and no effort has 
been made to reach the general public. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., holds 
meetings for regional groups of its agency 
members to consider problems of fund raising 
and community planning. These meetings 
are usually limited to the lay and profes- 
sional representatives of chests and councils. 
During each summer, conferences concerned 
with program planning and service, attended 
by executives of both public and private 
agencies, are held in the Great Lakes, New 
England, and southern regions. The Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
holds six regional conferences which meet 
annually for one day, directed primarily to 
the non-professional leadership of the com- 
munities. Most of the time of these confer- 
ences is spent on problems of community 
organization. The Family Welfare Associa- 
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tion of America holds regional meetings in 
six different sections, planned by local re- 
gional committees and designed primarily 
for its agency and individual members. 
There are also intercity conferences for: the 
staffs of member agencies, from two to six 
meetings a year being held. 


State Conferences 


State conferences, organized as independ- 
ent individual agencies, exist in 41 states. 
In Rhode Island the Social Workers Club 
holds a one-day conference each year, called 
the Rhode Island Social Workers Institute. 
In Idaho the Federated Social Workers, a 
state-wide organization, holds monthly meet- 
ings. In Montana and West Virginia the 
conferences are inactive, and no conferences 
exist in Nevada, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Many of the state conferences are patterned 
after the National Conference, both in or- 
ganization and in their general functioning. 
One function they all have in common—the 
providing of an open forum for the exchange 
of opinion on social work principles and prac- 
tice. As local needs and opportunities have 
developed, especially in connection with the 
rapidly expanding public welfare services, 
many of them are broadening their field and 
developing new services. 

Though some state conferences are limited 
in function, either by tradition or constitu- 
tional provision, to the educational field and 
provide only a forum for the discussion of so- 
cial work, many are reaching out into the 
field of social planning and are active in 
sponsoring, drafting, or promoting welfare 
legislation. Such legislative activity is part 
of the regular program of the following 27 
state conferences: Arkansas, California, Del- 
aware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. South 
Dakota now has plans under way for a legis- 
lative committee. 


1For a list of state conferences see STATE 
AGENCIES—PRIVATE in Part Three. 
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Illustrative of the activities developing in 
various states to meet specific local needs 
are the following. In South Carolina a Chil- 
dren’s Code Committee is now functioning 
with the ultimate goal of securing improved 
legislation and the enactment of necessary 
laws. Georgia maintains a consultation serv- 
ice for members. In California a voluntary 
registration and certification of social work- 
ers project is now in its sixth year, during 
which time 1,833 social workers have been 
registered. A Census of Social Workers was 
published in 1938. Two state-wide commit- 
tees are at work, one on a study of personnel 
practices, the other on problems of migratory 
workers and transients. In Illinois, through 
a Committee on the Organization of Social 
Forces, delegates of some 40 state-wide or- 
ganizations have been directed in action. 
Iowa has changed the conference name to 
Iowa Association for Social Welfare, and is 
placing special emphasis on an active legis- 
lative council. Michigan has appointed a 
Child Welfare Committee to study the ad- 
visability of drafting a children’s code for the 
state. Missouri is active in many types of 
social planning through the work of standing 
committees. A Press Publicity Committee 
carries on an educational program through 
weekly news releases sent throughout the 
year to rural newspapers. A Speakers’ Bu- 
reau provides speakers on the legislative pro- 
gram of the conference. Social workers in 
the state are certified through its Depart- 
ment of Registration and Certification. New 
Jersey has changed the conference name to 
the New Jersey Welfare Council, in which 
laymen and social workers share equally in 
its deliberations and its work. Standing com- 
mittees on Child Welfare, Inter-Racial Ques- 
tions, Labor and Industry, Relief, Social 
Security, and Training for Social Work, func- 
tion through the year. Ohio holds a two-day 
mid-winter meeting focusing on some aspect 
of child or family welfare, and has a standing 
committee on the Revision of the Poor Laws. 
Texas has a year-round program of research, 
education, legislation, and information, and 
is sponsoring a drive for a Texas school of 
social work. In Washington eight district 
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organizations and regional conferences carry 
on the special programs developed at the an- 
nual meeting. There are standing committees 
on Employment, Interpretation, Legislation, 
and Transiency. Consultant service and 
field service to community councils is avail- 
able particularly in the interpretation of so- 
cial work to lay groups. Wisconsin conducts 
state-wide studies, followed by a thorough 
educational program for citizen groups. Ne- 
braska and Missouri are developing local 
chapters throughout the state. 

California, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin have full-time secre- 
taries paid by the conference. Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, and Ohio have secretaries employed by 
the conference on a part-time basis. Massa- 
chusetts has a volunteer secretary and a part- 
time employed field secretary. The state 
department of public welfare allows a mem- 
ber of its staff to take the time necessary to 
handle the administration of the conference 
in Indiana, Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Utah, and Vermont. In 
Wyoming the State Department of Welfare, 
and in Louisville, Ky., the City Department 
of Welfare, make it possible for a staff mem- 
ber to act as executive secretary of the state 
conference. In South Dakota an employe 
of the School for the Feeble Minded acts as 
secretary of the conference, and in Oregon, a 
visiting teacher from a school child guidance 
clinic. Private agencies provide secretarial 
service in Arkansas, Colorado, and North 
Dakota. 

Institutes or study courses, designed to 
give employed social workers an opportunity 
for brief, intensive training, are offered at the 
time of the annual meeting in 19 states: Col- 
orado, Florida, I]linois, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and Washington. Vermont occa- 
sionally plans for institutes, and Michigan 
runs a summer institute apart from its an- 
nual meeting. These institutes cover a wide 
range of social work ‘interest; differ from 


ordinary discussion groups in that emphasis 
is put on the teaching process by competent 
instructors; are usually limited to employed 
social workers; and give them not only help 
in the recognized and established techniques 
of their jobs but also an opportunity to keep 
informed on new developments in their par- 
ticular fields. 

Regional meetings are becoming more and 
more an important part of the program of 
state conferences. Sometimes these meetings 
are on special subjects, or to promote some 
special project, but more often are concerned 
with the discussion of local welfare programs 
and social work standards, much like the an- 
nual meeting but related more closely to the 
area in which the meeting is held. Twenty- 
three states hold regional meetings: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Virginia 
is planning to inaugurate them. New York 
State has a complete coverage of the state 
outside of New York City, with meetings 
held in each of 13 areas every spring. 

Since lay interest must be developed and 
maintained before a general acceptance of 
good social work standards can be secured, 
particularly in rural areas where the tradition 
of private agencies does not exist, many state 
conferences feel that the interpretation of 
welfare needs and standards of social work 
to the citizens of the community is one of 
their most important functions. If the func- 
tion of the conference be educational in the 
broad non-technical sense, success will de- 
pend largely upon the coordination of lay 
and professional interest. Lay interest in 
financing and participation in administra- 
tion are not too difficult to secure, but to 
make sessions of the conference itself of in- 
terest and value to both trained social work- 
ers and lay persons presents problems for 
which no one as yet seems to have found a 
solution. Ohio has a Committee on Lay 
Participation meeting as a kindred group of 
the conference. New York has a continuing 
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committee of three laymen from the enter- 
taining city and three from the city where 
the conference will meet the succeeding year, 
to observe the sessions of the conference, de- 
termine why they are or are not of interest 
and value to the layman, and make sugges- 
tions to the program committee for future 
planning. Wisconsin has had a state-wide 
committee whose function was to inform in- 
terested citizens about programs of public 
welfare, with local county committees carry- 
ing on an educational project through the 
organization of study clubs within existing 
organizations and through radio programs 
and newspaper publicity. Special activities, 
such as supporting the Children’s Code or 
promoting specific legislative proposals for 
which the support of the lay public is aroused, 
develop backing for the conference itself. 

A few conferences feel that sessions should 
be planned for the trained social workers 
only, and that discussions are hampered by 
the attendance of a non-professional group. 
Some conferences confine their lay partici- 
pation to the study and interpretation of 
proposed welfare legislation. 

Intrastate regional conferences, which are 
small and whose programs can be related to 
special community needs, provide a better 
field for promoting lay interest than a large 
state-wide meeting where the program must 
necessarily be of more general content. Lay 
registration at regional meetings will often 
run over 60 per cent of the total attendance. 

Proceedings of the annual meetings are 
printed by 10 conferences: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Vermont, and Washington. 
A conference bulletin is issued to members 
in 19 states: California, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. California and Wyoming carry con- 
densed proceedings in their bulletins. Cur- 
rent information about pending welfare 
legislation and the interpretation of such 
legislation when passed are carried by many 
conference bulletins. 
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Financing is perhaps the most difficult of 
state conference problems. Income is re- 
ceived principally from individual and agency 
memberships and from contributions. Only 
two conferences report receipts from founda- 
tions or special funds. Two have cash grants 
from state departments of public welfare. In 
1938, state conferences reported an aggre- 
gate membership of 26,854. In 18 states the 
membership consists of individuals only, in 
17 there are both individual and agency mem- 
bers, and in 7 there are individual and agency 
members and contributors. In one state 
there is no regular membership set-up with 
annual dues, but only voluntary contribu- 
tions. In many states the state department 
of public welfare has supported the work of 
the conference by providing the time of a 
secretary, office space, telephone service, 
printing, and sometimes even postage. In- 
come received from lay people varies all the 
way from 85 per cent in one state to none 
at all in others. Institutes usually produce 
very little income and often do not even pay 
for themselves. In many states the future 
of the conference may depend largely on 
whether a financing scheme can be developed 
and sustained which will free it from the 
necessity of dependence on volunteer help 
for its administration. 


White House Conferences 


There have been three White House Con- 
ferences called by Presidents of the United 
States in the interest of children. These 
convened in 1909, 1919, and 1930. 

The Conference of 1909 was called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt to consider 
primarily the care of dependent children. 

The Conference of 1919 was organized by 
the federal Children’s Bureau at the request 
of President Wilson. Tentative child welfare 
standards were agreed upon and were later 
revised by a special committee in the light of 
criticisms and suggestions received from the 
regional conferences and from citizens and 
associations. 

The purpose of the Conference of 1930, 
known as the “White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection,’ as stated by 
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President Hoover, was: ‘‘To study the pres- 
ent status of the health and well-being of the 
children of the United States and its posses- 
sions; to report what is being done; to rec- 
ommend what ought to be done and how to 
do it.”. The Conference was divided into 
four sections—on Medical Service, Public 
Health Service and Administration, Educa- 
tion and Training, and the Handicapped— 
with numerous committees and subcommit- 
tees. Fora year some 1,200 committee mem- 
bers, experienced in the different fields of 
child health, care, training, and protection, 
made nation-wide studies of children and the 
forces affecting their development. On the 
completion of these studies two meetings 
were held in Washington, attended by about 
5,000 persons. Reports were submitted, 
discussed, and adopted, and findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations made. The 
aims of the group and the principles for 
attaining them were epitomized in the Chil- 
dren’s Charter. 

During 1930 and subsequently, 32 reports 
were issued; and in 1931 the Conference 
issued White House Conference, 1930, con- 
taining the speeches delivered at the Con- 
ference and abstracts of the Committees’ 
reports with their recommendations. 
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COUNCILS IN SOCIAL WORK.! Until 
the 1920’s, social work in America developed 
as a variety of independent and competitive 
programs. Citizens concerned about de- 
pendent children organized orphan asylums. 
Others concerned about destitution organ- 
ized relief agencies. Still others interested 
in better opportunities for play formed play- 
ground and recreation associations. In any 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


locality each group competed with the others 
for community interest and financial sup- 
port. None saw social work whole. 

_ The council movement is an effort to over- 
come this centrifugal force in social work 
which tends to separate it into narrow, com- 
petitive enthusiasms. Councils endeavor 
to generate a cohesive, centripetal force 
which will unite agencies in cooperative en- 
deavor, foster joint planning, and reduce 
duplication of effort. The underlying philos- 
ophy is democratic. The form of organiza- 
tion is representative. The ideal sought is 
a getting together of the whole family of 
agencies into an effective federation of social 
forces for each community. 


Early Development 


Before the World War a few cities, such 
as St. Louis, Columbus (Ohio), and Minne- 
apolis, had what were called “‘central councils 
of social agencies.” The usual form was a 
representative body composed of two dele- 
gates, generally the professional executive 
and a lay board member, from each public 
and private social agency. This is still the 
prevalent form. In 1920 Francis McLean 
of the Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica published a pamphlet on The Central 
Council of Social Agencies (infra cit.) which 
gave direction and impetus to their forma- 
tion. | 

In 1922 W. Frank Persons! made a nation- 
wide study for the Columbus Council to de- 
termine whether that city should establish 
acommunity chest. He found that few coun- 
cils had much vigor or prestige unless they 
were related in some measure to a chest. 
Without chest support few councils were able 
to finance a paid staff. The attendance of 
lay delegates at monthly meetings tended to 
become irregular and many councils became 
in effect social workers’ clubs. 

In 1925 the Welfare Council of New York 
City was formed as a result of a plan for co- 
ordinating the efforts of social agencies in 
New York, presented by a committee of the 
American Association of Social Workers in 
competition for a prize offered by a pro- 

1 See Persons, infra cit. 
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nounced advocate for a community chest for 
New York. The plan adopted proposed that 
oneof the first tasks of the new Council should 
be to study the feasibility of a chest for the 
metropolis. Interest in this controversial 
question tended to awaken interest in the 
new Council. 


Relation to Community Chests 


The growth of community chests following 
the World War also stimulated the growth 
of councils. See Community CueEsts. In 
some cities the chest was set up (at least theo- 
retically) as a financial bureau under the 
council. The public’s preoccupation with 
the more tangible and dramatic function of 
private agency money raising tended to give 
the chest the position of pre-eminence in fact. 
In other instances the council was set up as a 
department under the chest. In still other 
communities the two were set up as entirely 
distinct. In some cases the two organiza- 
tions were jointly housed and jointly staffed. 
With interlocking membership on various 
boards and councils, the two organizations 
grew together so that they are now substan- 
tially one in many communities. 

Where the council and chest are both part 
of one organization, social planning is gener~ 
ally slowed up during the chest campaign 
period, particularly in smaller communities 
which cannot afford two well-trained execu- 
tives and must entrust planning and private 
agency money raising to the same person. 
It is also claimed, with some justice, that the 
pursuit of social planning tends to be over- 
ridden by considerations of financial expedi- 
ency. Asacouncil separate from a chest has 
no power except through persuasion and edu- 
cation, it is truly claimed that it tends to be 
more democratic in its methods and freer 
from domination by a financial oligarchy. 
Advocates of unity between the two organi- 
zations, on the other hand, urge that substan- 
tial progress can be obtained only by close 
integration between planning and financing 
and that when they are distinct, the council 
becomes an ineffective debating society, dis- 
associated from power and reality. As im- 
mediate social planning is implicit in the work 
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of a chest budget committee, controversies 
have arisen between budget committees and 
councils as to which should undertake certain 
community studies. The prevailing view 
seems to be that the council should determine 
broad questions of social service policy, in- 
cluding what agencies should be admitted to 
the chest, and that the budget committee 
should apply the immediate financial impli- 
cations of such decision. 

Efforts to establish joint money raising for 
private agencies as one of the services per- 
formed by the council have not yet proved 
successful. The chest is not readily subordi- 
nated to the council because of the greater 
prestige and public interest that thus far have 
been associated with the more tangible func- 
tion of money raising and the power which it 
entails. Some of the more recent chest and 
council organizations have therefore set up 
social planning and money raising as coordi- 
nate arms of one organization with a repre- 
sentative board of directors over both, em- 
powered to make final decision on mixed 
questions of social policy and finance. 


Functions and Common Services 


In its simplest form a council is a repre- 
sentative body for joint deliberation, by 
agency delegates, in that general area vaguely 
described as “‘social planning.” See Socta 
WELFARE PLANNING. Even without paid 
staff or substantial committee structure, a 
council may thus serve as a forum for discus- 
sion of common problems resulting in wiser 
and more united action by the member agen- 
cies and in less duplication of effort, merely 
by reason of better understanding and ac- 
quaintance with each other. The National 
Social Work Council, a council of national 
agencies which holds a monthly luncheon 
conference, limits its work to this simple 
function. 

Most local councils of social agencies, how- 
ever, conduct a variety of activities through a 
more or less elaborate system of functional 
divisions and temporary or standing com- 
mittees. Thus there may be sections on 
health service or family welfare or child wel- 
fare, and on recreation and character build- 
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ing. Each of these is in fact a sub-council for 
coordinating the work of agencies in these 
particular fields. In most cities the total 
council is so large a body that the detailed 
work must be delegated to its sub-councils 
and committees. There may be a temporary 
committee to bring order out of the chaos of 
Christmas basket-giving or a permanent com- 
mittee to promote joint planning for social 
work interpretation. See PUBLICITY AND IN- 
TERPRETATION IN SOCIAL Work. ‘The suc- 
cess of such functional sections and special 
committees depends in part upon the extent 
to which the council budget can provide one 
or more specially trained people who can 
give part-time executive service and leader- 
ship to each of these functional groups. 

In addition to servicing these functional 
divisions and committees, the council staff 
generally performs certain common or cen- 
tral services. It may operate a social service 
exchange, an information bureau and social 
service directory, a research bureau, or— 
rarely—even a central purchase bureau. See 
SocIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES. It is the pre- 
vailing view that a council should conduct 
only such operations as can best be done 
under joint auspices of all the agencies, and 
should perform no work which can be done 
equally well by one member agency. Other- 
wise the council may become a threat to each 
member agency, creating the fear that it may 
develop into a super-agency operating all so- 
cial work in the community with each sover- 
eign member agency becoming merely a func- 
tional bureau. Several recent community 
surveys beginning with the Hartford Survey 
in 1934 have recommended merger or elimi- 
nation of certain member agencies and en- 
largement of council functions and staff to an 
extent which is viewed by some as a trend 
toward such a super-agency. 


Research Activities 


Councils usually collect service statistics 
from member organizations either monthly 
or annually. The project for intercity regis- 
tration of social statistics was originally 
started by the Association of Community 
Chests and Councils (now Community Chests 


and Councils, Inc.) and the University of 
Chicago. It was then carried on by the 
United States Children’s Bureau until trans- 
ferred to the Social Security Board on July 1, 
1936. 

Several of the larger councils have research 
bureaus with trained staffs continually gath- 
ering and analyzing social data. Most coun- 
cils have conducted local studies as an essen- 
tial basis for their social planning programs. 
An increasing number of these studies, though 
locally planned, have been executed by out- 
side agencies or individuals and several have 
been participated in by a group of national 
social work organizations. Such community 
studies or surveys may be in the nature of 
“pure research”’ in the sense that outside 
experts assess the situation and give their 
unbiased recommendations. On the other 
hand, many such local studies are projects in 
community organization rather than in re- 
search in the sense that they are efforts to 
bring to local participating leaders an under- 
standing of social conditions (already well 
known to experts) as an incentive for im- 
mediate community action. See RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL Work. 


Admission of Member Agencies 


In large cities where there are many agen- 
cies, and setting up a representative body is 
therefore morecomplicated, councils generally 
adopt an exclusive policy and admit to mem- 
bership only “‘social agencies” strictly de- 
fined. This exclusive policy is also evident in 
many cities where admission to the council 
renders an agency eligible for admission to 
the chest. In many cities an agency, before 
it can be admitted, must convince the council 
that it meets certain “‘tests,”’ that is, that it 
does not duplicate the work of another agency, 
- that it is engaged in some “recognized form 
of social work”’ as its chief function, that the 
quality of its work meets certain nationally 
accepted standards, that it has an annual 
audit of its finances, and so forth. 

Councils in smaller communities, and neigh- 
borhood or district councils in large cities, 
tend to be “community councils” rather than 
“councils of social agencies”’ in the sense that 
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they are generally more extensive in their 
policy of admission. They tend to include 
“border-line”’ agencies without enforcing a 
strict definition of social agencies. In the in- 
terests of cooperation and general community 
planning they welcome representation from 
men’s service clubs, fraternal bodies, minis- 
terial associations, women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and other civic agencies which 
have an interest in social work. They also 
invite “substandard” agencies on the theory 
that it is ‘‘better to have them in than out”’ 
and that, if in, the influence of the whole 
group may tend to raise their standards or 
prevent duplication. Sometimes such “‘bor- 
der-line’”’ membership is arranged through 
associate membership without vote. ‘‘Indi- 
vidual”? memberships are also provided in 
some smaller councils, frequently without 
vote. Sometimes the president of a “sub- 
standard”’ or “‘border-line’”’ agency is thus 
elected as an “individual’’ member, thereby 
giving some affiliation without formally en- 
dorsing the standards of the agency. 


Public Agencies in Councils 


During the early development of councils 
in large cities, the large private agencies with 
well-trained executives and influential boards 
tended to dominate the council or at least to 
supply most of the leadership in its discus- 
sions and activities. Public agencies such as 
the departments of welfare, health, education, 
recreation, parks, libraries, and the juvenile 
court were generally represented and some- 
times also the police department and local 
branches of state agencies, but they were 
always in the minority and their board mem- 
bers were seldom active. 

With the growth of governmental appro- 
priations and staff during the depression the 
influence and leadership of public agency 
representatives in councils has increased. 
Councils have been influential in securing in- 
creased acceptance of social work as a gov- 
ernmental function on the part of voters and 
taxpayers. In many communities councils 
have led in successful campaigns to improve 
standards in public welfare departments. 
See PuBLIC WELFARE. 
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Recently public welfare agencies have taken 
the lead in establishing councils, particularly 
in smaller communities and in rural counties. 
In the state of Washington, for example, the 
State Department of Social Security early in 
1936 instructed local administrators in the 39 
counties of the state to become active in the 
development and stimulation of local coun- 
cils. Five purposes were announced: “‘(a) 
coordination and central planning by a rep- 
resentative, delegate body; (b) supplementa- 
tion of official agency efforts with informal 
community resources and volunteer activity; 
(c) the utilization of group and individual 
willingness to serve; (d) the interpretation 
and creation of awareness of social problems 
and needs; and (e) the natural assimilation 
of the new public welfare program by the 
community, rooting the new in the soil of the 
accustomed.”! By May, 1937, a beginning 
had been made in all but 7 of the 39 counties 
of the state. The State Department, in con- 
nection with its quarterly conferences for ad- 
ministrators at Olympia, developed a state 
laymen’s group representing the county coun- 
cils. Where necessary, the State Department 
authorized the expenses for one day’s attend- 
ance of one such delegate from each county. 
In the fall of 1937 the task of stimulating local 
councils was transferred to the Washington 
State Conference of Social Work, with a full- 
time secretary available for consultation and 
service in their work. The State Department 
announced that it had no desire to dominate 
and had taken the lead in organizing councils 
on grounds of expediency only until some 
more neutral body was prepared to sponsor 
the work. 


Coordinating Councils 


Coordinating councils for the prevention of 
delinquency have developed in the past half- 
dozen years in a number of localities. Juve- 
nile courts, probation departments, and police 
departments have sponsored the formation 
of most of them. Less frequently they are 
guided by councils of social agencies. The 
first coordinating council was started in Los 
Angeles County in 1932, when the Juvenile 

1 See Hall, infra cit. 


Court and Probation Department launched 
a plan for a council in each important neigh- 
borhood of the county. By 1936 there were, 
52 such units in operation. This develop- 
ment attracted nation-wide notice and the 
movement spread rapidly. In 1935 the Na- 
tional Probation Association secured the 
services of Kenneth S. Beam, who had been 
active in the Los Angeles experience, to con- 
duct a survey of the development of coor- 
dinating councils throughout the country. 
This had a stimulating effect upon the growth 
of the movement. 

The chief objective of a coordinating coun- 
cil is to assist in curbing crime and delin- 
quency through improvement of the environ- 
ment of young people. The council is or- 
ganized on a neighborhood basis and seeks to 
integrate those local forces which are con- 
cerned with promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. There has been no dearth 
of agencies interested in the problem of de- - 
linquency but frequently their efforts have 
been dissipated through lack of cooperative 
action. The council is only a coordinating 
body and is not organized for social action in 
its own name. Problems which require pro- 
fessional skill are referred to the agencies 
where that skill is to be found. 


Regional or District Councils 


In a few of our larger cities, councils to co- 
ordinate agencies working in a particular dis- 
trict were organized before city-wide councils 
wereestablished. In New York City, borough 
and regional councils antedated the formation 
of the Welfare Council. Until the past few 
years city-wide councils have been mainly 
concerned with coordination on a functional 
rather than a geographical basis. During the 
past four years there has been an increasing 
concern with neighborhood or district inte- 
gration, with leadership and staff provided 
from the central council. 

One of the earliest experiments with neigh- 
borhood councils for social welfare was the 
Cincinnati Social Unit conducted in the Mo- 
hawk-Brighton District of Cincinnati from 
1917 to 1920. This consisted of a “‘citizens’ 
council’’ of 31 block representatives from the 
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31 “block councils” in the district and an 
“occupational council” of physicians, nurses, 
social workers, clergymen, teachers, business 
men, and labor representatives. The two 
councils sitting jointly acted as the governing 
body of the neighborhood organization. 

Both Detroit and Pittsburgh have recently 
promoted local community councils for social 
welfare. The Social Study of Pittsburgh, pub- 
lished in 1938, recommended a further study 
of the Pittsburgh experience to decide upon 
a future plan for such councils, 18 of which 
were organized in Pittsburgh during the de- 
pression.? 

Several recent community surveys, notably 
that in Hartford in 1934 and that in Provi- 
dence in 1936, have recommended decentral- 
ization into several district or neighborhood 
councils under the council of social agencies 
of thecity. Closely associated with this trend 
is another which may be described as in- 
creased appreciation of the layman’s func- 
tion in social planning. In organizing neigh- 
borhood or district councils an effort is made 
to develop local citizens’ committees as a 
medium for improving the liaison between 
the social workers operating in the district 
and the people living there. Some authori- 
ties believe that this presages the ultimate 
development of representative citizens’ coun- 
cils associated with technical councils of pro- 
fessional workers for joint planning of neigh- 
borhood and community programs, which 
will result in the evolution of the council of 
social agencies into a community council for 
social welfare. 
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CLARENCE KING 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN.! The exact num- 
ber of crippled children in the United States 
is not known. The 1930 White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection re- 
ported a ratio of 3 to every 1,000 of the total 
general population, estimating that there 
were 368,325 crippled persons under 21 years 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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of age in the United States in 1930. The 
Secretary of Labor, in apportioning funds to 
the states for services for crippled children 
under the Social Security Act, uses a tenta- 
tive ratio of 6 crippled children per 1,000 pop- 
ulation under 21 years of age. The state 
agencies administering services for crippled 
children under this Act have developed plans 
to locate crippled children in urban and in 
rural areas. On March 31, 1938, the registers 
of crippled children in 43 states, Alaska, and 
Hawaii included the names of 130,610 such 
children. 

The National Health Survey 1935-1936 
contributed some additional data concerning 
the prevalence of orthopedic conditions. The 
findings indicated that there were at the time 
of the survey ‘‘over 210,000 children (120,000 
boys and 90,000 girls) under 15 years of age 
with these afflictions, almost 1,900,000 ado- 
lescents and adults between the ages of 15 
and 64 years, and 500,000 older persons.’ 

In many states the legal definitions of a 
crippled child are gradually broadening to in- 
clude children with defects other than ortho- 
pedic ones, but they generally exclude chil- 
dren whose only handicap is blindness or 
deafness and those whose mental limitations 
are such that they cannot profit by medical, 
surgical, or educational aid. In some states 
children with cleft palate, harelip, burn con- 
tracture, diabetes, cardiac ailments, or an eye 
condition requiring surgical care are included 
among those eligible for services under the 
Social Security Act. The policy of the United 
States Children’s Bureau in approving state 
plans for services under the Act is to accept 
the state’s own definition of a crippled child 
as a basis for the initial development of the 
program in the state and, in order to learn 
the extent of crippling among children, to 
encourage inclusion in the state register of all 
crippled children rather than limiting it to 
those requiring orthopedic or plastic surgery. 


Causes of Crippling 


In this country the principal cause of crip- 
pling in children is infantile paralysis, which 
accounts for one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
total number. The other major causes, in 


the order of the number of children affected. 
are: congenital defects, birth injuries, acci- 
dents, rickets, osteomyelitis, and bone and 
joint tuberculosis. In the majority of cases 
prompt and skilful treatment will result in 
physical restoration or at least will materially 
reduce the child’s handicap. 


Private Organizations 


Private organizations, including Rotary 
International, Kiwanis International, Civi- 
tan, and other “service clubs,” and the Elks, 
Shriners, and American Legion, are active 
supporters of work for crippled children. 
They have been effective not only in provid- 
ing care for handicapped children but also in 
interpreting their needs to the public and in 
sponsoring legislation in their behalf. 

The Shriners maintain a series of hospitals 
which provide approximately 700 beds for 
crippled children and treatment for many 
thousands of children each year in the out- 
patient departments. The Junior Leagues in 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, and Tulsa support convales- 
cent homes or curative workshops or other 
special services for crippled children. In a 
number of states voluntary state-wide soci- 
eties provide services for crippled children 
and promote legislation and educational pub- 
licity in regard to the social, educational, and 
medical needs of children handicapped by 
orthopedic conditions. 

The International Society for Crippled 
Children, founded in 1921, functions as a 
clearing house for public and private organi- 
zations interested in crippled children. This 
Society fosters local campaigns for an annual 
Easter sale of seals for the benefit of crippled 
children, holds regional conferences and an- 
nual national conventions, and participates 
in international conferences. 

More than ten years ago President Roose- 
velt founded The Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, a 110-bed institution to provide 
treatment for persons with infantile paralysis 
and to organize and coordinate a national 
fight against this disease. This institution 
provides for free, part-pay, and pay service. 
Each year since 1934 nation-wide celebra- 
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tions of the President’s birthday have been 
held to raise money for the fight against in- 
fantile paralysis. The proceeds before 1938 
were used to support the work of the Warm 
Springs institution and to further infantile 
paralysis work elsewhere. In 1938 the pro- 
ceeds were given to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, the creation of which 
had been announced by President Roosevelt 
in September, 1937. The National Founda- 
tion will not attempt to care for the needs of 
individual cases. It will confine its activities 
to aiding institutions and centers for research 
in this area of disease. 


Federal Participation 


The passage of the Social Security Act in 
August, 1935, leading to the development and 
expansion of services for crippled children 
under the direction of official state agencies, 
has necessarily influenced the participation 
of the private organizations that had already 
demonstrated what needed to be done for 
crippled children. Through supplementary 
services these private groups are assisting the 
official state agencies to develop well-rounded, 
comprehensive programs. 

Responsibility for the administration of 
Title V, Part 2, of the Social Security Act is 
placed upon the Children’s Bureau. The 
purpose of this portion of the Act is to enable 
each state, through federal grants, to extend 
and improve services for crippled children, 
especially those residing in rural areas and 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. 
An annual appropriation of $2,850,000 is au- 
thorized for this work. All grants from fed- 
eral funds must be matched by state, local, 
or private funds under the complete super- 
visory control of the official state agency. 

This is the first program of medical care 
based on the principle of federal grants-in-aid 
to the states and on the requirement of coop- 
eration with professional and other groups 
having closely related interests. The devel- 
opment of these services for crippled children 
represents a step forward in public responsi- 
bility for medical care. The responsibility of 
the federal government has been to furnish 
financial assistance and advisory and consul- 
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tation service through a staff of physicians, 
orthopedic consultants, medical social work- 
ers, and public health nurses. 


State Programs 


Before the passage of the Social Security 
Act 37 states had passed laws relating to 
medical care and services for crippled chil- 
dren. Several state hospitals devoted to the 
care of crippled children had been established. 
In many of the states the appropriations were 
so small that only a few children could be 
cared for, and in only 11 states was it possible 
to conduct a state-wide program for any sub- 
stantial number of crippled children. 

On June 30, 1938, 47 of the 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia were 
carrying on services for crippled children un- 
der the provisions of the Social Security Act 
with the forty-eighth state, Louisiana, work- 
ing on a plan for participation. The admin- 
istration of crippled children’s services has 
been placed in varying agencies in the states 
—health, public welfare, education, a com- 
mission, and so forth. There has been a trend 
toward transfer of administrative responsi- 
bility to state departments of health, un- 
doubtedly because the inherent nature of the 
crippled children’s program is one of medical 
care. 

Participation in the benefits provided by 
the Social Security Act has not meant accept- 
ance by the states of a rigid and standardized 
program of crippled children’s services. Each 
state has evaluated its existing resources, 
ascertained gaps in its services, and evolved 
its own program through well-planned and 
well-directed efforts. 

The state programs are primarily directed 
toward one objective—physical restoration 
of the crippled child. Orthopedic or plastic 
surgery is responsible in large measure for the 
justifiable hope that many a handicapped 
child will become an asset to his community, 
both socially and industrially. Developments 
in the field of orthopedics have brought dra- 
matic results, almost resembling miracles, in 
the accomplishments achieved by surgeons. 
Because operations constitute the most ap- 
pealing and most spectacular phase of these 
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public programs of medical care, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that physical restoration 
of a crippled child requires more than sur- 
gery. Provision of skilled surgical services to 
straighten twisted spines and crooked limbs 
is not enough to fulfil the purposes of the 
social security program for crippled children. 
Many supplementary services, all interde- 
pendent and each indispensable, must be in- 
tegrated in a program of adequate medical 
care. 

The term “‘adequate medical care”’ is used 
in the broadest sense and implies considera- 
tion of and attention to the educational, psy- 
chological, and environmental elements in 
medical care. The extent to which each state 
can provide a program of adequate medical 
care depends upon many factors, such as the 
stage of development of the program, the 
available funds, and the scope and quality of 
the services of state and local health and wel- 
fare agencies. If logical and well-balanced 
development is to be accomplished eventually, 
the goal—a comprehensive program—must 
be visualized. 

The state professional staff administering 
a program of services for crippled children 
usually includes one or more physicians and 
also medical social workers, public health 
nurses, and physical therapy technicians. Sti- 
pends have been granted to professional staff 
for courses in medical social work, in public 
health nursing, in orthopedic nursing, and in 
physical therapy. A continuous program of 
staff education is planned by many states 
which will include in-service training. 


Services for Crippled Children 


1. Locating crippled children. Ordinarily 
medical care is thought of as a service to be 
sought by those who need it. In the social 
security program there is a reversal of the 
usual procedure, as the state agency has an 
obligation to search out children who are 
crippled or who are in danger of becoming 
crippled. Early location of a crippled child 
may have a direct bearing upon whether his 
condition can be corrected so that he will 
have no residual handicap, or whether his 
crippling condition can be only alleviated, so 


that he must go through life with some im- 
pairment of function. 

The states have found it necessary to de- 
velop a case finding technique that would 
assure the continuing discovery of crippled 
children, especially those living in remote 
areas. Stimulation of and reliance upon the 
existing resources of the community, such as 
physicians, nurses, social workers, teachers, 
citizen groups, and individuals, constitute a 
strong factor in building up a case finding 
service of a permanent rather than a tempo- 
rary nature. Additional sources of informa- 
tion include lists of crippled children compiled 
by private children’s societies and service 
clubs, the school census, epidemiological re- 
ports, birth certificates, and special surveys. 

2. Diagnosis. After a handicapped child 
has been located the immediate problem is 
to provide the diagnostic services of a skilled 
physician and surgeon. In order that diag- 
nostic services may be available to children 
in remote and rural regions, itinerant or per- 
manent clinics have been organized in stra- 
tegic locations. 

Many states have liberal and apparently 
successful policies in regard to the determina- 
tion of a child’s economic eligibility for care 
whereby there are no economic restrictions 
in regard to admission for diagnosis, and 
judgments concerning economic eligibility 
for treatment are made only after diagnosis 
and recommendations. These states have 
accepted the principle that no child whose 
parents are unable to provide private treat- 
ment should be denied service and, conversely, 
that no child of parents whose ability to pay 
for adequate private treatment has been es- 
tablished should receive free medical care at 
public expense. Children from families able 
to provide the usual necessaries of life may, 
none the less, be eligible for orthopedic and 
plastic surgery provided by public funds be- 
cause of the costs involved in this long- 
continued and expensive type of treatment. 

Age, residence, and mentality are also con- 
sidered in determining eligibility for care. 
The maximum age for eligibility is usually 
set at 21 years. When legal restrictions limit 
the use of state funds to a younger age group 
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the states have occasionally extended service 
to the older group through the use of federal 
matching funds. Many states have assumed 
responsibility, in spite of residence restric- 
tions, for planning needed care for children 
whose parents have not established residence. 
Reciprocal agreements in regard to payment 
for surgical services and hospitalization are 
encouraged and have been developed between 
certain states. 

3. Hospitalization. The majority of chil- 
dren require surgery and a period of hospi- 
talization varying from a few days to many 
months. In order to treat them as near 
their own homes as possible, local hospitals 
equipped to give orthopedic care are utilized 
in addition to state hospitals. 

Surgeons can plan treatment better suited 
to a child’s particular needs if they know the 
living conditions from which he comes and 
to which he will return, the attitude of his 
parents toward his medical care, their capac- 
ity to follow directions, and their ability to 
provide necessary services. Medical social 
workers on the staff of many hospitals used 
by the states provide these pertinent social 
data. See MepicaL SociAaL Work. Where 
such workers are not available, state agencies 
have furnished similar services through their 
own medical social personnel or have secured 
information regarding the child’s home and 
family from local welfare workers. 

Plans for discharge depend primarily upon 
the medical need and secondarily upon the 
social need and the community resources. 
Children from remote rural areas who require 
skilled medical supervision, frequent physical 
therapy treatments, or complicated dressings 
may need care in a boarding home or an in- 
stitution for convalescents. Child welfare 
services have developed sufficiently in many 
states to provide invaluable assistance in 
the selection and supervision of foster homes 
for such children. See CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES. | 

4. After-care services. The return of the 
child to his home after prolonged hospital or 
convalescent care may induce a period of 
strain in which there are irritations and re- 
sentments because family life is disturbed by 
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unaccustomed burdens and the family group 
is faced with deprivations. In the hospital 
the setting was such as to minimize any dis- 
ability, and the crippled child did not realize 
the many inconveniences of his condition. 
The change to an environment where he is 
among well and active children may increase 
his sense of difference and loneliness. During 
this period these children must be assisted to 
make a satisfactory adjustment in their homes 
and in the community. Children with ex- 
tensive impairment, disfigurement, or de- 
formity will need help in accepting and com- 
pensating for these limitations, even when 
acceptance by their associates is not possible. 

Nursing service is an important factor in 
the crippled children’s program. The direct 
service given by the local county nurse can 
make an effective contribution to the pro- 
gram if orthopedic nursing is included in the 
general nursing service. This necessitates 
close cooperation between the orthopedic 
public health nurses engaged by the crippled 
children’s agency and the public health nurses 
on the staff of the state health department. 
The well-balanced public health nursing pro- 
gram stresses comprehensive follow-up care, 
including health instruction, so that parental 
understanding and cooperation may contrib- 
ute to the maximum results to be expected 
from orthopedic surgery. See PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING. 

Crippled children have the same need for 
amusement, physical activities, achievement, 
and satisfying social relationships as children 
who are not crippled. Their consciousness of 
inferiority in the recreational field, as well as 
in other fields of endeavor, is a powerful psy- 
chological factor in their lives. Their initia- 
tive frequently needs to be stimulated to 
make them realize that in spite of their lim- 
itations they may expect to achieve certain 
goals that are within their reach. Organiza- 
tions providing leisure-time and character 
building activities, if their programs are suf- 
ficiently imaginative and flexible, can be uti- 
lized for crippled children. See Boys’ AND 
GiRLS’ WORK ORGANIZATIONS. 

Some crippled children may attend regular 
classes of the public schools. As early diag- 
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nosis and adequate orthopedic care are made 
increasingly available, the number of children 
whose educational needs may be met in this 
way increases. 

Unfortunately, educational facilities for 
crippled children are not developed to the 
extent to which they are needed. There are 
some special schools and classes under the 
administrative supervision of local boards 
of education and supported wholly or partly 
from public school funds. Facilities for 
teaching convalescent children are frequently 
available in orthopedic, general, and chil- 
dren’s hospitals, so that children may keep 
up with their classes during long periods of 
hospitalization. Home teaching for crippled 
children who cannot be safely or economically 
transported is seldom provided. In many 
rural areas there is no way in which children 
with temporary or permanent handicaps can 
get to school or receive instruction in their 
own homes. There is need for more study of 
the possibilities, difficulties, and requirements 
with regard to education for the crippled 
child. See SociAL AND HEALTH WoRK IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 

Effective relations between the state crip- 
pled children’s agency and the state depart- 
ment of vocational rehabilitation have been 
developed. It has seemed desirable to seek 
vocational guidance for many of these chil- 
dren even before they are ready for vocational 
training. Education and training need to be 
planned with potential employability in mind 
and to be related to a specific job objective. 
This implies effective correlation of the know]- 
edge and skill of surgeons, social workers, 
teachers, and groups of employers in order 
that the program may attain its individual 
objective—a young adult with minimum dis- 
ability and maximum capacity for earning 
an independent livelihood. See VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. 


Prevention of Crippling 


Prevention of crippling is a fundamental 
part of an effective program for crippled chil- 
dren. Competent medical care at the time 
of delivery will reduce the amount of crip- 
pling resulting from birth injury. Improved 


maternal care is now available through the 
maternal and child health provisions of the 
Social Security Act, Title V, Part 1. See 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. The prompt, 
official registration of birth injuries and con- 
genital deformities by means of birth certifi- 
cates leads to recognition of such crippling 
conditions, provision of earlier medical care 
for the children affected, and ultimately a re- 
duction in the extent of such crippling. Im- 
provement of living conditions, better food 
supply, and more hygienic habits will reduce 
the incidence of deficiency diseases, rheumatic 
fever, and tuberculosis. In the past, efforts 
of official agencies to combat infantile paral- 
ysis have been primarily directed toward 
study of the epidemiological aspects and the 
cause of the disease rather than toward the 
prevention of crippling by providing skilled 
orthopedic, medical, and nursing services, as 
well as social care, for recently paralyzed 
children. In the future, attention should be 
given to earlier diagnosis of the milder types 
of infantile paralysis, frequently unrecog- 
nized, which may lead to serious crippling, 
and to the provision of physical therapy, nurs- 
ing, and social services under skilled medical 
leadership for children with this disease. In 
addition, the causes of the mounting accident 
toll should be studied and steps should be 
taken to control this cause of crippling. 
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THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING.! Persons who from birth or early child- 
hood are entirely without the sense of hear- 
ing, or practically so, do not learn to speak 
unless specially instructed. For the purposes 
of this article, they are referred to as “the 
deaf,” and the term ‘‘the hard of hearing”’ is 
used to apply to persons with many different 
degrees of hearing impairment, including 
those who have lost all power to hear after 
the establishment of good speech. 


The Deaf 


It has been estimated? that there are from 
90,000 to 120,000 deaf persons in the United 
States. Their status in the community de- 
pends, perhaps more than the status of any 
other citizens, upon the success of their edu- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


2 Volta Review. February, 1938. 


cation. Their primary difficulty, of course, is 
that of communication. If while at school 
they learn to speak intelligibly and to read 
the lips of others, or to communicate readily 
in written English, they tend to be absorbed 
in the general population. Many, however, 
are isolated by the social barrier imposed by 
their deafness and seek the society of others 
similarly handicapped. 

In 1938 there were 206 schools for the deaf 
in the United States, 65 of which were state — 
residential schools, public or semi-public, 
20 private and denominational schools (resi- 
dential), and 121 public day schools. All of 
the states except four have state residential 
schools. The distribution of the day schools 
is sectional, five states—California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin—having 74 
of the entire 121, and 22 states having none 
at all. Opinions differ widely as to the value 
of the day school or class as contrasted with 
the residential school, but studies made 
within the past year! indicate that each has a 
valuable place in the educational scheme. 

Three methods of communication have 
been used in the schools—speech, finger spell- 
ing, and the sign language. Many schools are 
now entirely oral, but some have manual 
classes which are taught by finger spelling. 
Some permit the use of the sign language on 
the playgrounds and in the auditoriums. 

Most schools for the deaf do not cover high 
school work, but a few give full high school 
courses. There is also an increasing tendency 
to encourage deaf pupils to continue their 
education among the unhandicapped. More 
than 350 have received diplomas in high, 
junior high, and vocational schools within 
the past decade. This tendency is evident 
also in more advanced work, 55 deaf students 
having received degrees in accredited colleges 
and universities during the same period. 
Only one institution—Gallaudet College, con- 
ducted at Washington, D. C., by the federal 
government—offers higher education espe- 
cially for the deaf. 

The education of the deaf is now compul- 
sory in most states, but the laws, like such 
laws for hearing children, are not uniformly 

1 See Taylor, infra cit. 
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enforced and many children are still being 
denied educational opportunity. 

The most significant recent trend in the 
education of the deaf is the increased use of 
residual hearing. It has been proved that 
more than half of the pupils in the average 
school for the deaf have some power to appre- 
ciate sound. This fact, coupled with steady 
improvement in electrical hearing aids, is 
exerting a marked effect on methods of in- 
struction. For example, the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, the second largest school 
for the deaf in the country, now has 25 per 
cent of its pupils in classes where hearing aids 
are in constant use and has been obliged to 
revise its standards for graduation because 
the academic progress of those pupils has 
been so greatly accelerated. Teachers in all 
parts of the country are demanding courses 
to prepare them to use the instruments prop- 
erly, and every summer school for teachers of 
the deaf in 1938 offered such courses. 

For the totally deaf, as well as their more 
fortunate schoolmates with partial hearing, 
there is help in the increased use of the tactile 
and kinesthetic senses. Another hope for the 
improvement of their speech lies in the recent 
invention of an electrical voice pitch indi- 
cator, made by an engineer in South Africa, 
and soon to be introduced in this country.! 

Deaf adults are usually self-supporting 
though, like any other handicapped group, 
they suffer disproportionately from an eco- 
nomic depression. The type of their em- 
ployment, like their social adjustment, tends 
to be in accordance with their educational 
success. They are found in a surprisingly 
wide variety of occupations—professional, 
clerical, and industrial. 

All state schools for the deaf and many 
day schools attempt to educate their pupils 
vocationally as well as academically. From 
5 to 23 different occupations (a total of 45) 
are taught in various parts of the country. 
Recently there has also been a great increase 
of interest in the deaf on the part of state 
agencies. Minnesota and North Carolina 
have had special employment bureaus for 
them for several years. Now such bureaus 

1 Science News Letter. July 9, 1938, p. 21. 


exist also in Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Laws relative to the discovery, 
education, and employment of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing have been passed in these 
states and are under consideration in many 
others. State rehabilitation bureaus are 
making increased efforts to understand the 
needs and aptitudes of their deaf applicants, 
and to train and place them intelligently. 
The United States Office of Education dis- 
tributes information about all types of handi- 
capped citizens, and there is evident.a grow- 
ing willingness on the part of the public to 
recognize their difficulties and grant them 
equal opportunity with the unhandicapped. 

All national agencies for the deaf are pri- 
marily educational in purpose except those 
whose membership consists of the deaf them- 
selves. There are two of these—a well-organ- 
ized insurance company with many local 
chapters, and an organization successful 
primarily in meeting recreational needs. 
Little social work in the modern sense has 
been done on a national scale. 


The Hard of Hearing 


While no census of the hard of hearing has 
ever been taken, various group tests in differ- 
ent sections of the country indicate there 
are approximately ten million adults in the 
United States with hearing impairments in 
varying degrees. It is estimated that be- 
tween two and three million children have 
deficient hearing. The United States Public 
Health Service has recently published three 
preliminary reports concerning a clinical in- 
vestigation of hearing in the general popula- 
tion (infra cit.) and plans to issue others. 

The hard of hearing adult faces the diffi- 
cult problem of readjustment. He must pre- 
pare himself to overcome depression, sensi- 
tiveness, suspicion, and a feeling of inferiority 
if his rehabilitation is to be complete. This 
is best done by acquiring the art of lip read- 
ing (understanding the speaker’s thought by 
watching the movements of his lips) and by 
using one of the excellent modern electrical 
hearing aids. So valuable have these two 
rehabilitative factors become that the United 
States Civil Service Commission has removed 
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the hard of hearing from their former classi- 
fication with the deaf and places no implied 
limitations upon their abilities to do govern- 
ment work. 

In 1919 the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing was formed for the conservation 
of hearing, the prevention of deafness—par- 
ticularly in children—, and the rehabilitation 
of hard of hearing adults. At the time of its 
formation there were only nine organizations 
for the hard of hearing in the United States 
and Canada; in 1938 there were 169, of 
which 114 were chapters of the Society. 
There is no organized work for the hard of 
hearing in Arkansas, the Dakotas, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Car- 
olina, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Lip-reading practice and a variety of social 
activities are provided by all organizations 
for the hard of hearing. Many of the larger 
chapters offer lectures and entertainments by 
means of group hearing aids, consultation 
service in regard to individual hearing aids, 
employment bureaus which work in coopera- 
tion with state rehabilitation bureaus, classes 
for hard of hearing children of preschool age, 
voice training classes, clubs for the study of 
current events, and special activities for 
junior groups. Chapters strive to help the 
hard of hearing outside of their own member- 
ship by urging lip-reading classes in the pub- 
lic schools, carrying on campaigns to have 
theaters, churches, and municipal auditor- 
iums install group hearing aids, working in 
behalf of adequate legislation, and acting as 
information centers on problems of the hard 
of hearing. Twenty-seven chapters receive 
appropriations from community chests; the 
remainder are financed by membership dues, 
contributions, and fund-raising efforts. 

Defective hearing may cause a child to be 
aggressive, or morose, or shy. His educa- 
tional development is retarded; his person- 
ality may become warped. If he is not given 
the proper educational and social attention 
he may become a maladjusted adult and an 
economic burden on the community. 

The American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing believes that any adequate program 
of work for hard of hearing children should 


include hearing tests, examinations by ear 
specialists, and treatment when indicated; 
instruction in lip reading in the regular 


schools for slightly hard of hearing children 


so that they may keep up with their grades, 
and speech instruction if needed; special 
classes in the regular schools for children with 
hearing losses so marked that they must have 
hearing aids, and special instruction in addi- 
tion to training in speech and voice; and vo- 
cational guidance. 

Statistics covering the school year 1936- 
1937 showed that in the 233 cities, towns, 
and counties reporting, the hearing of 
1,062,383 children was tested. Of this num- 
ber, 61,485 had impaired hearing and 10,469 
were receiving instruction in lip reading in the 
regular schools. Public school classes for the 
severely hard of hearing child, held in schools 
for normally hearing children, are provided 
in some of the cities of California, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, and Ohio. Many schools for the deaf 
also have special classes for severely hard of 
hearing children. 
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DISASTER RELIEF.! A disaster may be 
defined as any situation, usually catastrophic 
innature, wherenumbersof peopleareplunged 
into helplessness and suffering, and need 
skilled guidance and assistance. Where dis- 
tress is caused by economic maladjustment, 
as in times of unemployment and drought, 
the action of government itself has been and 
is required. Relief in these circumstances, 
while dealing with mass distress, is not con- 
sidered in this article as disaster relief. See 
RURAL SociIAL ProGRAMS and UNEMPLOy- 
MENT RELIEF. 

Since its founding in 1881, the American 
National Red Cross has served as the nation’s 
disaster relief agency. In 57 years it has 
assisted the victims of over 2,200 disasters, 
and from 1881 through 1937 has expended 
$132,780,000 in disaster relief. During the 
past 14 years the organization has served in 
an average of 89 domestic disasters a year. 


The Red Cross Program 


Red Cross responsibility for disaster relief 
is based on both an official and a moral man- 
date to relieve human suffering caused by 
disasters. Its Congressional charter of Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, charges the Red Cross “‘to con- 
tinue and carry on a system of national and 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


international relief in time of peace and to 
apply the same in mitigating the sufferings 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, flood and 
other great national calamities, and to carry 
on measures for preventing the same.” The 
legal and popular mandate resting upon the 
Red Cross requires that it act immediately to 
organize and extend relief upon the occur- 
rence of disaster without awaiting official or 
other invitation or proclamation. 

Red Cross responsibility in disaster relief 
is to assist families and individuals. This in- 
cludes warning, rescue and evacuation, medi- 
cal aid, food, clothing, and shelter in the 
emergency period; and permanent rehabili- 
tation of families including repair and re- 
building of homes, household furnishings, 
farm supplies, livestock and equipment, and 
furnishing of occupational training, equip- 
ment, and supplies to the extent that these 
are disaster-caused needs which the families 
cannot meet for themselves. 

Governmental responsibility in time of 
disaster is, in general, the same as in normal 
times—the protection of life and property 
and the maintenance and repair of public 
property. Disasters do not change the legal 
responsibilities of government but rather in- 
crease the need for meeting them promptly 
and adequately under emergency conditions. 

By reason of the provisions of its charter, 
the Red Cross has a quasi-governmental 
status, making invaluable governmental serv- 
ices available to it for disaster relief. Yet 
the Red Cross functions as a private organ- 
ization and always has been supported by 
private funds. In no instance has it re- 
ceived funds from the government for dis- 
aster relief. 

Disaster relief is financed through contri- 
butions given at the time of the disaster and 
through appropriations from the national 
budget of the Red Cross. On seven occasions 
since the World War—the Japanese earth- 
quake, the Mississippi flood, the hurricanes 
of 1926 and 1928, the drought of 1930-1931, 
the spring floods and tornadoes of 1936, and 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valley flood of 1937 
—the Red Cross has appealed to the entire 
nation and in each instance has received suf- 
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ficient funds to meet the need. Except for 
these seven appeals, approximately two- 
thirds of the funds required in field opera- 
tions during recent years were received in 
contributions at the time of the disaster and 
the remaining one-third was appropriated 
from national funds, the principal source of 
which is the annual Red Cross membership 
and income from the endowment fund. Dur- 
ing the past five years the national organiza- 
tion has appropriated an average of $475,000 
a year for domestic disaster relief exclusive 
of drought relief and provision for its regular 
disaster staff. 

The Red Cross is organized to take im- 
mediate action in the event of a disaster. 
Its local unit is the chapter, of which there 
were 3,715 on June 30, 1938. It had in addi- 
tion to these chapters 8,331 chapter branches 
and an adult membership totaling 5,523,585 
on that date. Each chapter, usually covering 
a county in jurisdiction, is expected to organ- 
ize a committee on disaster preparedness and 
relief which acts for the chapter and the na- 
tional organization in planning and adminis- 
tering disaster relief. The nation-wide organ- 
ization of local chapters means that the Red 
Cross is at the scene wherever and whenever 
disaster strikes, immediately extending emer- 
gency care to all in need and remaining as a 
continuing service agency. The national 
organization at its discretion supplements 
the resources and personnel of the chapters 
and assumes responsibility for direction of 
relief in disasters. 

In the event of a disaster the national or- 
ganization acts immediately. Itsorganization 
for emergency care and rehabilitation is built 
around the regular disaster staff. Most of 
the approximately 800 employes of the na- 
tional organization are available for disaster 
assignment. In addition, through under- 
standings with many social agencies and 
business organizations, the national organiza- 
tion has a reserve staff of several hundred 
workers, employed by those agencies, who 
may be assigned temporarily to Red Cross 
disaster work. Enough people of executive 
and supervisory experience are available on 
the national and reserve staffs to fill the top 
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positions in any disaster operation. Chapter 
staff workers supplement this personnel. 

As a result of its experience, the Red Cross 
has developed a complete procedure and a 
technique for handling disaster situations. 
Manuals have been issued for the guidance of 
chapters and branches and for the use of the 
regular and reserve personnel of the national 
organization. National staff institutes are 
held annually for disaster relief instruction. 
Chapter institutes in disaster preparedness 
and relief are held throughout the country for 
instruction of chapter committees, staffs, and 
workers in other agencies available in time of 
disaster. 

Basic policies of the Red Cross in disaster 
relief are: (1) Financial and administrative 
control are inseparable. The Red Cross will 
assume responsibility for a disaster operation 
only when funds raised for relief are placed 
under its control. (2) The Red Cross wel- 
comes the services of volunteers, both indi- 
viduals and organized groups. (3) In so far 
as possible all relief expenditures made by 
the Red Cross are kept in the normal chan- 
nels of trade in the affected area. (4) The 
Red Cross does not assist large commercial 
or industrial concerns or charitable organiza- 
tions. (5) The Red Cross never confiscates 
supplies or commandeers services. (6) Mass 
relief is extended during the emergency pe- 
riod immediately following a disaster but is 
terminated at the earliest possible date; and 
further assistance determined by case work 
processes is given in the rehabilitation period 
upon the basis of the needs of each individual 
family. (7) The Red Cross deals only with 
problems created or aggravated by disaster. 
Relief is given to disaster sufferers only. (8) 
Relief is based on need, not loss. (9) Families 
are expected to use their actual and potential 
resources in meeting their needs. The Red 
Cross supplements the efforts of the family. 
(10) Medical relief supplements the work of 
public and private health agencies, and of the 
medical and dental professions. (11) The 
Red Cross does not make loans to disaster 
sufferers; its relief is given freely and creates 
no obligation on the part of the recipient. 
(12) Cash grants are given when the facts 
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established in the case investigation indicate 
conclusively that this is the best way to 
help the family. (13) Families moving away 
from the area receive the same consideration 
as those remaining. (14) Assistance is ex- 
tended without political, religious, or racial 
discrimination. Delinquency, immorality, and 
other deviations from accepted standards of 
living are not considered sufficient grounds 
for withholding relief when disaster-caused 
needs exist. (15) Individual awards and case 
records are strictly confidential. 

Preparedness for disaster, with resultant 
by-products of prevention and reduction of 
injuries, deaths, and damage to property, is 
constantly being perfected and extended. 
Preparedness means acquaintance with all 
known disaster hazards and adoption under 
able leadership of appropriate community 
and state-wide plans of action and relief. 
With the 1936-1937 flood and tornado experi- 
ence and recent hurricane experience as back- 
ground, an extensive preparedness program 
was inaugurated during 1938 in states subject 
to flood and hurricane hazards. Special field 
workers have aided chapters to perfect local 
disaster plans and reach cooperative under- 
standings with city and county government 
officials in Ohio and Mississippi Valley states. 
Understandings with state governors have re- 
sulted in definition of state government-Red 
Cross fields of action in disaster, appointment 
of coordinators of state agencies, arrange- 
ments for Red Cross liaison representatives 
in the coordinator’s offices in time of disaster, 
and plans for cooperative action for maxi- 
mum use of state government-Red Cross re- 
sources. Red Cross operating plans for states 
include basic map and hazard data prepared 
by the United States Army Engineers and 
the United States Weather Bureau and 
others, provisions for rescue, evacuation, and 
temporary care of refugees, emergency trans- 
portation and communication facilities, cen- 
tral supply and warehousing points, and de- 
tailed procedure material. 

Similarly, on those portions of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts which are exposed to hurri- 
canes, a complete system of storm warnings 
has been developed in cooperation with the 


United States Weather Bureau. Thishas been 
supplemented by a plan for evacuation and 
temporary care of persons living in exposed 
places with close cooperative understandings 
set up with state governments, railroads, the 
United States Coast Guard, amateur radio 
nets, and commercial interests. 


Governmental Cooperation 


In the national field the past year has seen 
revision in some instances and inauguration 
in others of understandings between the Red 
Cross and governmental and private agencies 
for cooperation in time of disaster, including 
those with the War Department, United 
States Coast Guard, United States Weather 
Bureau, Navy Department, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), federal loan agencies, American Le- 
gion, Boy Scouts of America, American Med- 
ical Association, and the American Dental 
Association. Recognition of the Red Cross 
as the responsible and primary agency for 
care of people in disasters is basic in all these 
understandings, with the cooperating agen- 
cies indicating the scope and method of mak- 
ing their personnel, facilities, and equipment 
available to the Red Cross. 

For years various governmental supplies 
and facilities have been utilized by the Red 
Cross in time of disaster. Prior to the pres- 
ent extensive governmental relief activity, 
Army rations were given on occasions to dis- 
aster sufferers and Army and Navy equip- 
ment was utilized, United States Coast Guard 
and Lighthouse Service boat facilities and 
personnel were provided, and other federal 
agencies made personnel and facilities avail- 
able through the Red Cross. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and later the WPA have continued 
maintenance or work relief to their clients 
affected by disaster, and have recognized the 
Red Cross as responsible for meeting disaster- 
caused needs. The WPA continues this 
policy and provides funds through its own 
administration for work projects of channel 
improvement, levee protection, clean-up of 
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public property, and restoration of certain 
governmental facilities. 

The 1937 Ohio and Mississippi Valley flood 
brought far-reaching coordination of govern- 
mental relief efforts for disaster sufferers 
through the Red Cross. Daily meetings of 
representatives of federal agencies were held 
under Red Cross chairmanship. Under Pres- 
idential direction the Red Cross was respon- 
sible for care of families, and governmental 
agencies for restoration of public services and 
property and the usual governmental func- 
tions. Governmental cooperation with the 
Red Cross included flood forecast and warn- 
ing service, personnel and facilities for rescue 
work, truck and airplane transportation, 
tent, cot and blanket supplies, communica- 
tion services, and surplus commodities. 

In each disaster an early understanding is 
reached between the Red Cross and other 
agencies—public and private—on the proper 
division of responsibility. Generally the Red 
Cross assumes the temporary maintenance of 
families not on agency rolls and deals with 
the rehabilitation problems of all affected 
families applying for Red Cross aid. Fami- 
lies receiving relief from public or private 
agencies continue in that status during the 
Red Cross determination of the rehabilita- 
tion aid to be given. In short, problems aris- 
ing from the disaster are dealt with by the 
Red Cross while pre-disaster problems con- 
tinue to be met by the established public or 
private agencies of the community. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK.! Sys- 
tematic education for social work, through 
educational agencies designed for that spe- 
cific purpose, is a development of only the 
past forty years. Like formal education for 
other professional fields in the past, it is a 
late culmination of other less formal efforts 
of progressive practitioners to equip them- 
selves to meet the demands laid upon them 
in daily practice. The recent rapid tran- 
sition from these informal, scattered, and 
diverse educational schemes, largely under- 
taken as an incidental accompaniment of 
practical employment, to a system of full- 
time intensive education in preparation for 
a defined vocation is related, both as cause 
and effect, to the relatively rapid movement 
of social work in the twentieth century to- 
ward professional character and status. See 
SociAL WoRK AS A PROFESSION. 

This transition is still in progress, and 
while the dominant role in professional edu- 
cation has definitely passed to regularly or- 
ganized schools of social work, with whose 
problems and programs this article must be 
chiefly concerned, every stage in this histori- 
cal development is still represented in edu- 
cational devices now widely employed. 


Early Development 


The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction (now the National Conference of 
Social Work), for instance, 75 years ago 
played a most important part in the develop- 
ment of educational interest and in the edu- 
cational process itself, by bringing to group 
discussion and criticism the findings of fact, 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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of method, and of viewpoint derived from 
the experience of many scattered individuals. 
This significant educational function it still 
performs, along with state and regional con- 
ferences of the same sort. See CONFERENCES 
oF SociAL Work. Many of these have re- 
cently added to their general discussion pro- 
grams a more specific educational project in 
the shape of so-called “‘institutes”’ or “‘study 
classes”’ through which small groups of work- 
ers, in a series of sessions extending often over 
several days, are enabled to study intensively 
some specific aspects of their professional 
practice or of its underlying problems. 

An early informal apprenticeship within 
individual agencies, through which experi- 
enced workers shared their knowledge and 
points of view with newcomers, took on a 
somewhat more formal character in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, especially 
under the influence of charity organization, 
family welfare, and child welfare agencies, 
which were then beginning to undertake 
highly individualized services requiring in- 
creasingly thoughtful and responsible treat- 
ment of complicated problems. This appren- 
ticeship at its best sometimes included, along 
with careful supervision and guidance of in- 
dividual workers in the performance of spe- 
cific agency tasks, regularly organized classes 
for group study of some of the broader as- 
pects of problems with which the agency was 
concerned. This plan still persists as an im- 
portant but diminishing factor in professional 
training. It has now been generally merged 
in programs of so-called “in-service” train- 
ing, which will be discussed later, and which 
are regarded no longer as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for formal professional education, but 
rather as a preparation for it or continuation 
of it. 

Systematic and intensive study of the prob- 
lems confronting workers in particular types 
of agencies was also early encouraged by na- 
tional organizations concerned with promot- 
ing suitable standards of work in special 
fields. Notable among these projects was 
the annual Institute of Family Welfare, of 
several weeks’ duration, begun in 1910 under 
the leadership of Mary Richmond with the 


sponsorship of the Russell Sage Foundation’s 
Department of Charity Organization, and 
continued until 1932, in later years under the 
auspices of the Family Welfare Association 
of America. This Institute has now been 
superseded by regional institutes of the same 
Association. 

Most of these diverse educational pro- 
grams represent scattered arid intermittent 
responses to growing needs that were early 
recognized by far-seeing leaders as demand- 
ing broader, more continuous, and more in- 
tensive educational measures, concerned not 
with the problems of a particular agency or 
type of service, but rather with the whole 
area and basis of social work. The first sub- 
stantial effort in this direction resulted in the 
establishment of a six-week training course 
by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City in 1898. In 1903 this was ex- 
panded into a six-month winter course which 
in the following year developed into the first 
full-fledged ‘‘School of Philanthropy” in 
America, now the New York School of Social 
Work. 

Social workers in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis at about the same time 
succeeded in promoting similar schools, either 
as independent enterprises or in cooperation 
with established universities and colleges. 
Similar developments were taking place 
abroad, beginning in England as early as 
1898, and by 1910 at least fifteen schools of 
social work were in active operation in eight 
different countries. The World War gave a 
decided impetus to this movement. In Amer- 
ica this was due in part to the nation-wide 
expansion of the social work of the American 
National Red Cross, both in war camps and 
in home service. It was also stimulated 
in some measure by the awakened interest 
in the value of social work in association 
with the rapidly developing services of psy- 
chiatrists in the Army and later in civilian 
communities. 

Another notable up-swing in professional 
education was hastened by the economic 
crisis of the 1930’s, which suddenly created 
an enormous demand for workers in relief 
and related agencies. While this demand. 
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was not uniformly accompanied by an equal 
insistence upon the employment of profes- 
sionally qualified personnel, competent public 
administrators in many places recognized 
the value of educational aid for the hastily 
recruited and largely untrained staffs. Along 
with private agencies, many of whose experi- 
enced workers were drawn into the public 
service, these leaders looked to the schools 
for new recruits to the profession and for help 
in training employed workers. Development 
of the schools was also accelerated at this 
time by action of the American Association 
of Social Workers—which had been organ- 
ized in 1922—in amending its membership 
standards, effective for junior membership 
in 1929 and for full membership in 1933, so 
as to require a substantial amount of tech- 
nical education in an approved school of so- 
cial work, in addition to basic study in the 
social sciences. Further momentum was 
given to the movement for adequate profes- 
sional education by the activities of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work, 
which was organized in 1919. 

The net result of all these influences was 
a rapid expansion in the operations of exist- 
ing schools and a steady increase in their 
number. By July, 1938, the membership in 
the Association of Schools had grown to 35. 
In addition many other educational institu- 
tions offered partial or complete curricula in 
social work. Still further development is 
now in progress or in prospect, especially in 
state-supported universities and colleges, 
which are being pressed to provide oppor- 
tunities for the preparation of the large num- 
bers of local workers required to administer 
public social services, following the enact- 
ment of the federal Social Security Act and 
other programs of the depression years. 


The Association Schools . 


Beginning as a voluntary discussion group, 
without definite membership qualifications 
beyond the provision of a “full-time course 
of training for professional social work cover- 
ing at least one year and including a substan- 
tial amount of both class instruction and 
supervised field work,” the American Asso- 
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ciation of Schools of Social Work has become 
in considerable measure a standardizing and 
accrediting agency in its field. Definite stand- 
ards of organization, of curriculum, and of 
admission and certification of students, at 
first applied to schools seeking membership 
in the Association, have been imposed since 
1934 upon all member schools. 

The membership of the Association in 
July, 1938, was as follows: 


ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 


Note: In the following list the first year in paren- 
theses is the date of founding, the second year is 
the date of admission to the Association. C. M. 
indicates that the school was a charter member of 
the Association at its organization in 1919. 


Atlanta University. School of Social Work. (1920; 
1928) Grants degree of Master of Social Work; 
also diploma. 

Boston College. School of Social Work. (1936; 
1938) Grants M.A. degree. 

Bryn Mawr College. Carola Woerishoffer Grad- 
uate Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research. (1915; C. M.) Grants M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees; also certificate. 

Buffalo, University of. School of Social Work. 
(1931; 1933) Grants degrees B.S. and Master of 
Social Service; also certificate. 

California, University of. Graduate Curriculum in 
Social Service. (1919; 1928) Grants M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees; also certificate. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. Department of 
Social Work. (1914; C. M.) Grants degree of 
Master of Science in Social Work; also B.S. in 
Social Science. 

Catholic University of America. School of Social 
Work. (1935; 1937) Grants M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees. 

Chicago, University of. School of Social Service 
Administration. (1901; C. M.) Grants B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 

Cincinnati, University of. Program of Training for 
Public Welfare Administration. (1924; 1924; 
withdrew 1932; readmitted 1935) Grants M.A. 
degree; also certificate. 

Denver, University of. 
Work, Graduate School. 
M.A. degree. 

Fordham University. School of Social Service. 
(1916; 1929) Grants M.A. degree; also diploma. 

Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. (1926; 
1928) Grants degrees of Master of Social Service 
and Doctor of Social Service; also certificate. 

Indiana, University of. Training Course for Social 
Work. (1911; 1923) Grants B.A. and M.A. 
degrees. 

lowa, University of. Division of Social Adminis- 
tration. (1936; 1938) Grants M.A. degree. 

Louisville, University of. Graduate Division of 
Social Administration. (1935; 1937) Grants 
M.A. degree. 

Loyola University. School of Social Work. (1914; 
1921) Grants B.A. and M.A. degrees. 


Department of Social 
(1930; 1933) Grants 
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Institute of Public and 


Michigan, University of. 
(1921; 1922) Grants 


Social Administration. 
M.A. degree. 

Minnesota, University of. Graduate Course for 
Social Work. (1916; C. M.) Grants B.A. and 
M.A. degrees in Social Work, and Ph.D. degree; 
also certificate. 

National Catholic School of Social Service. (1921; 
1923) Grants M.A. degree; also diploma. 

New York School of Social Work. (1898; C. M.) 
Grants diploma. 

Northwestern University. Division of Social Work. 
(1934; 1936) Grants M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 
North Carolina, University of. Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work. (1920; 1920; with- 
drew 1932; readmitted 1936) Grants B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in Public Administration; also 

certificate. 

Ohio State University. School of Social Adminis- 
tration. (1916; C. M.) Grants B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in Social Administration, and Ph.D. 
degree. 

Oklahoma, University of. School of Social Work. 
(1936; 1938) Grants M.A. degree. 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affiliated 
with University of Pennsylvania. (1908; C. M.) 
Grants degree of Master of Social Work; also 
certificate. 

Pittsburgh, University of. Division of Social 
Work. (1919; 1919; withdrew 1922; readmitted 
1934) Grants degree of Master of Social Work. 

St. Louis University. School of Social Service. 
(1930; 1933) Grants B.S. degree, M.S. degree in 
Social Work and M.S. degree in Medical Social 
Work; also certificate. 

Simmons College. School of Social Work. (1904; 
C. M.) Grants B.S. and M.S. degrees. 

Smith College. School for Social Work. (1919; 
C. M.) Grants degree of Master of Social Science. 

Southern California, University of. School of 
Social Work. (1920; 1922) Grants B.S. and 
M.S. degrees; also diploma. 

Tulane University. School of Social Work. (1927; 
1927) Grants degree of Master of Social Work; 
also certificate. 

Washington, University of. Graduate School of 
Social Work. (1934; 1935) Grants M.A. degree. 

Washington University. George Warren Brown 
Department of Social Work. (1925; 1928) 
Grants B.S. and M.S. degrees in Public Admin- 
istration. 

Western Reserve University. School of Applied 
Social Sciences. (1916; C. M.) Grants M.S. 
degree in Social Administration; also certificate 
in Public Health Nursing. 

William and Mary, College of. School of Social 
Work and Public Health (1917; C. M.) Grants 
M.S. degree; also certificate. 


Of these 35 schools nine are in state uni- 
versities; three are associated with municipal 
universities; 21 are associated with privately 
endowed institutions; only two have no di- 
rect connection with any university or col- 
lege. Of the independent and privately 
maintained institutions, seven are in institu- 


tions that are dominantly sectarian. One 
school (Atlanta) is devoted exclusively to the 
professional education of Negroes. | 

The recent growth in the number of schools 
and in number of students is indicated by 
the statistical summaries gathered annually 
by the Association. In the academic year 
1932-1933 reports from 24 member schools 
showed a total student enrolment of 4,757 of 
whom 4,162 were majoring in social work. 
Five years later, for the year 1936-1937, re- 
ports from 31 of the 32 member schools 
showed a total enrolment of 10,138 of whom 
7,404 were majoring in social work. Full- 
time social work students rose from 2,089 to 
3,692 in the same period. The peak of en- 
rolment was reached during the academic 
year 1934-1935 when 12,288 students were 
reported by 31 schools of whom 8,406 were 
making social work a major study, 4,032 of 
these carrying full-time programs. 

Of the 7,404 students majoring in social 
work during the year 1936-1937, 3,692 were 
engaged in full-time study and 3,712 were 
carrying part-time school work. The part- 
time students included many social workers, 
especially in large urban centers, who were 
pursuing plans for partial completion of their 
formal professional education over a number 
of years during employment. The number 
of such students was largely increased by 
the rapid expansion of social work staffs in 
public welfare agencies during the depression. 
Of these 7,404 students 1,208, or about 16.2 
per cent, were men. A slightly higher pro- 
portion of the full-time students, 621 out of 
3,692, or 16.8 per cent, were men. Only four 
schools, three of which were in institutions 
devoted wholly to the education of women, 
reported no men students. 

The schools vary widely in enrolment. 
During the year 1936-1937 the number of 
students majoring in social work ranged from 
nine in one school to 1,381 in another. Ten 


schools each reported more than 100 full- 


time students that year. A considerable 
majority of all the students enrolled in the 
schools complete only a part of the full pro- 
gram regularly offered. During the year 
1936-1937, 1,054 students, or only 14.2 per 
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cent of students majoring in social work in 
that year, received degrees, diplomas, or 
certificates signifying satisfactory comple- 
tion of a full school program. 

Most of the schools operate on the two- 
semester plan, though some of the larger 
schools, notably Chicago and New York, 
divide the year into four quarters, of which 
one regular quarter extends through the sum- 
mer. Special summer sessions are held reg- 
ularly by some schools and occasionally by 
others. Not all schools admit students in 
mid-year. 

Tuition fees in the Association schools 
range all the way from the nominal charges 
of state universities to $125 a quarter (New 
York). Practically all the Association schools, 
as well as some others, are able to make finan- 
cial assistance available to a few students. 
These financial aids range all the way from 
small loans and spare-time employment op- 
portunities to free tuition, part-paid student 
assignments, and scholarships and fellow- 
ships of varying value, the latter covering in 
some instances the total cost of tuition and 
maintenance. Scholarships and fellowships 
are almost invariably awarded upon a com- 
petitive basis.2 


Problems and Standards 


The methods and content of professional 
education for social work vary widely among 
the schools and are continually growing and 
changing. The minimum acceptable stand- 
ards, as expressed in the by-laws and deci- 
sions governing membership in the Associa- 
tion of Schools, have been frequently revised. 
They were again put under review in 1938, 
with the object both of amplifying and de- 
fining certain general requirements and of 
adapting them more effectively to changing 
needs of the field. Further action is antici- 
pated in 1939. 

The following standards are at present in 
force in the Association schools: 


]. Organization requirements. A school to 
be eligible for admission to the Association 
must maintain the following specific organi- 


1A list of scholarships and fellowships is pub- 
lished annually in The Compass. 
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zation and, if part of a college or university, 
shall be admitted only if the latter is on the 
list of Colleges and Universities approved by 
the Association of American Universities. 
1. An organic grouping of relevant courses 
of instruction into a separate curriculum 
for the stated purpose of professional edu- 
cation for social work. 
2. An administrator or director chosen or 
appointed as the executive head of the 
school, who 1s empowered, in cooperation 
with the faculty of the school, to exercise 
control over admission requirements to 
courses of instruction. 
3. A suitable faculty which may be com- 
posed of full-time and part-time instructors, 
provided that at least two persons give 
their full time to the work of the school. 
a. Instruction in fundamental social 
work techniques and the practice of so- 
cial work must be given by persons who 
have had valid and authoritative expe- 
rience in social work. 
b. Instruction in other courses in the 
curriculum shall be given by persons 
equally qualified in their respective fields. 
4, The school must have an annual budget 
for teaching and administrative salaries of 
not less than $10,000. 
5. The school must have a satisfactory 
assurance, in writing, of continued mainte- 
nance from a responsible institution or 
from responsible persons, covering a period 
of not less than three years following the 
date of admission. 


II. Admission requirements for students. At 
least 90 per cent of students accepted for 
subjects in the professional curriculum for 
which credit is given toward a degree or a 
diploma must have secured three years of 
academic credit beyond high school. Credits 
obtained in normal schools and schools of 
nursing may be offered in this connection. 


II]. Curriculum requirements. 
1. On and after October 1, 1939, the school 
must provide a curriculum of two years of 
graduate work, including a course of study 
which covers the basic minimum curriculum 
of the Association. 
2. Field work. 
a. The school must present an approved 
program of field work under the educa- 
tional control of the school. 
b. Field work should be planned and 
supervised experience in the practice of 
social work as social work is carried on 
by recognized social agencies. 


Present problems and proposals, like those 
of the past, involve consideration of ques- 
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tions of (a) the length, scope, and content of 
the curriculum, including the relation of 
classroom instruction to field instruction, and 
of both to pre-professional preparation and 
to advanced study in related scientific fields; 
(b) the qualifications of students for admis- 
sion, including the important question as to 
the academic level at which professional edu- 
cation shall begin, whether in the undergrad- 
uate curriculum or after its completion; and 
(c) school organization and leadership, and 
the relation of the school to the profession 
on the one hand, and to academic educational 
authorities on the other. 


Curriculum 


The scope and nature of the curriculum 
requisite for the field of professional social 
work havebeen under continual discussion in 
the Association of Schools over many years. 
Committees of the Association have steadily 
worked upon the general problem, as well as 
upon the content and character of specific 
sections of the curriculum and of particular 
courses which were generally regarded as es- 
sential. In December, 1932, a so-called ‘‘min- 
imum one-year curriculum” was incorpo- 
rated in the by-laws of the Association and 
made binding upon its members. This cur- 
riculum includes four groups of courses, as 
follows: 


Group A— includes Case Work, Medical 
(all Information, and Psychiatric 
required) Information, carrying a total of 

not less than 6 nor more than 9 
semester credits; 

Group B— includes Community Organiza- 


(2 courses tion, Specialized Case Work, 


required) and Group Work, carrying not 
less than 4 nor more than 6 

semester credits; 
Group C— includes Field of Social Work, 


(2 courses Public Welfare Administration, 


required) Child Welfare, Problems of La- 
bor or Industry, carrying not 
less than 4 nor more than 6 

semester credits; 
Group D— includes Social Statistics, So- 
(1 course cial Research, Social Legisla- 
required) tion, and Legal Aspects of So- 


cial Work or Social Aspects of 
Law, carrying 2 or 3 semester 
credits. 


The curriculum allows not more than 10 
semester credits or 15 quarter credits of field 
work. . 

The flexibility of this curriculum in its 
distribution of time units, and in the varia- 
tion of scope and content of courses dealing 
with the same general subject matter, allow 
for the wide differences that still exist in the 
programs of the schools. Curricular problems 
are again under thorough-going review at the 
hands of a committee of the Association, 
with the object not only of attaining a further 
measure of agreement upon fundamentals, 
but of developing more definite standards ap- 
plicable to a second year and possibly addi- 
tional periods of professional study, and also 
to the prerequisites for admission to profes- 
sional education. 

The most common single element in the 
curriculum of all the schools is a course in 
social case work, dealing with the problems 
of professional practice in the service of indi- 
vidual clients of social case work agencies. 
This is usually associated with courses based 
upon the findings of modern psychology, psy- 
chiatry, biology, and medicine, designed to 
give students a comprehensive appreciation 
of the factors that enter into the development 
of individual personality and the determina- 
tion of human behavior, attitudes, and needs, 
both normal and abnormal, as they are mani- 
fested in different social situations. Addi- 
tional courses helping the student to apply 
these concepts to the practice of one or more 
specialized case work services—in family so- 
cieties, child-placing agencies, medical agen- 
cies, psychiatric agencies, educational agen- 
cies, for example—are available in most 
schools. See SociAL CASE Work. 

Such studies are supplemented by courses 
designed to develop the capacity of students 
to deal effectively with the environmental 
factors in such situations, not only as such 
factors appear in the maladjustment of par- 
ticular individuals but also as they become 
the subjects of constructive and preventive 
service. More or less extensive technical 
courses in the principles and methods of so- 
called “community organization,” that is, 
the planning and administration of activities 
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directed to the improvement of social con- 
ditions and the development and manage- 
ment of social work enterprises in the com- 
munity, are almost universally offered in the 
schools, along with some special courses deal- 
ing with social work’s relation to several of 
the specific social problems which particularly 
affect the underprivileged members of the 
community, such as housing, labor problems, 
race and nationality problems, recreation, 
and the like. Opportunity for specialized 
preparation for community organization or 
social planning as a professional specialty is 
afforded by many schools and a few, notably 
the Ohio State University School of Social 
Administration with its courses for commu- 
nity chest executives, place special emphasis 
upon this objective of professional education. 
See ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
and SociAL WELFARE PLANNING. 

A third field of professional activity, 
namely, leadership in the development and 
effective operation of organized groups, par- 
ticularly in the fields of recreation and in- 
formal education but also in other activities 
in which group cooperation is required in so- 
cial enterprises, has led to the organization 
in a number of schools of extensive series of 
specialized technical courses covering this 
field of practice, notably in Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the New York School of 
Social Work, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and Western Reserve 
University, among others. One or more 
courses in the same field are available at most 
of the schools, either for purposes of speciali- 
zation or for the broader preparation of stu- 
dents entering upon other branches of social 
work. See SociAL Group Work. 

The recent development of public social 
services, especially in the field of child wel- 
fare, public relief and assistance, and the 
administration of general public welfare and 
social security measures, has strongly in- 
fluenced the programs of most of the schools. 
Increasing opportunity is afforded in the cur- 
riculum for the study of the problems of 
government, especially as they relate to social 
work objectives and activities, and the inter- 
play of political, economic, and other social 
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factors. A number of the schools have con- 
centrated attention upon preparation for this 
phase of professional responsibility. The 
problems of administration, as such, involved 
in the provision and management of public 
social services have led to the development 
of a variety of specialized courses in this area. 
There has been general agreement among the 
schools of social work, however, that the 
problems of public administration are in- 
tegrally related to the services being admin- 
istered, and that fundamental preparation 
for sound professional practice in social work 
is a prerequisite for effective administrative 
leadership in this field. There is an appar- 
ently increasing tendency in the schools to 
extend the period of professional education 
for public administration beyond the regular 
two-year curriculum, in some instances to a 
period of postgraduate study following suc- 
cessful professional practice. See PuBLic 
WELFARE. 

These problems of education for public 
welfare administration have been given ex- 
tensive consideration by an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Training and Personnel appointed 
by the Children’s Bureau and the Social Se- 
curity Board of the federal government, to 
assist in assuring adequately equipped per- 
sonnel for the administration of the state and 
local services for which those bodies exercise 
supervision under the Social Security Act. 
This Committee includes representatives of 
the member schools of the Association. 

Further intensive studies in the same field 
were begun in 1938 by the Association of 
Schools by means of a grant of funds made 
available for three years, chiefly for this pur- 
pose, by the Social Science Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A special advisory 
committee, including representatives of pub- 
lic welfare agencies, federal, state, and local, 
and of organizations concerned with the de- 
velopment and maintenance of sound stand- 
ards in this field, is assisting the executive 
committee and a study committee of the 
Association in planning and conducting this 
study, whose conclusions will doubtless pro- 
foundly influence the programs of the schools 
in the next few years. 
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Systematic efforts on the part of the schools 
to relate educational content and method to 
the qualifications required in professional 
practice in the public social services has 
turned increasing attention to the problem of 
devising reasonably objective measurements 
of proficiency to be applied in the adminis- 
tration of merit systems within these serv- 
ices. Collaboration with civil service exam- 
ining bodies, and experimentation in exam- 
ination procedures and in job analyses, and 
in the relation between the two are com- 
manding increasing attention in the schools 
of social work as well as among administra- 
tive agencies. See MERIT SYSTEMS IN PuB- 
Lic WELFARE. 


Research in the Curriculum 


Social research is included within the cur- 
riculum of at least 25 schools, though with 
varying degrees of emphasis and with some- 
what differing objectives. The extensive 
development of research in public social agen- 
cies during recent years has strongly stimu- 
lated this development, which is directed not 
only to preparing competent workers for 
special research services, but also to helping 
all students gain adequate competence for 
using and judging the rapidly accumulating 
data concerning social work problems and 
processes. About 20 schools afford some 
opportunity for specialized professional train- 
ing in this field, and a number of them, nota- 
bly the Chicago, New York, Bryn Mawr, and 
Pennsylvania schools, have research depart- 
ments through which students and members 
of the faculty engage in extensive research 
projects. See RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN 
SocrAL Work. 

The development of research and of sci- 
entific analysis of professional practice in the 
schools of social work has been expressed in 
recent years in an increasing volume and 
variety of publications. The Social Service 
Review, published quarterly by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School, was a pioneer among 
regular professional publications; and the 
Journal of Social Work Process, published 
occasionally by the Pennsylvania School, has 
recently appeared. Smith College Studies in 


Social Work, published occasionally, in com- 
mon with these and less regular publications 
of other schools, have given wide circulation 
to the product of students’ research and anal-' 
ysis, submitted as theses in fulfilment of the 
requirements for advanced degrees. Notable 
books and brochures dealing with problems 
of professional practice and education have 
been contributed by members of the faculties 
of many schools. 


Related Fields 


One of the important problems of curricu- 
lum planning now confronting the schools of 
social work is the determination of their role 
in the process of equipping workers for a 
variety of new public services, such as the 
employment service and the administration 
of various forms of social insurance. There 
is a growing conviction that while the func- 
tions of these administrative agencies at cer- 
tain points require specific knowledge and 
skills not now developed in the practice or 
in the education of social workers, there are 
many elements of social work philosophy and 
practice—especially in the maintenance of 
constructive relations between workers and 
individual clients and in the planning and 
management of cooperation between differ- 
ent specialized agencies and between com- 
munity groups—that are useful factors in the 
sound administration of these services. Sev- 
eral schools are undertaking the development 
of specialized courses in preparation for the 
performance of certain functions in these 
fields. 


Field Work 


An important problem in this connection, 
as in every area of social work education, is 
the provision of suitable field work for the 
student in training. Education for social 
work has been distinctively characterized 
from the beginning by insistence upon the 
essential importance of supervised field ex- 
perience as an integral factor in the educa- 
tional process. 

The scope and character of field work in 
all fields of professional practice have varied 
greatly from time to time and from place to 
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place, being dependent not only upon school 
policy and facilities, but also upon the level 
of social work practice of agencies in which 
students have opportunity to participate, 
and especially upon the kind and degree of 
educational interest and capacity of the per- 
sons responsible in those agencies for guid- 
ance of students. The educational validity 
of field work is generally believed to depend 
upon its organization as something more than 
a mere period of “practical” application of 
the “theory” discussed in class. Most schools 
now regard it as an opportunity for individ- 
ualized education and personal development, 
through which both practical and theoretical 
concepts are integrated for use in responsible 
professional performance. 

The attainment of this objective requires 
that field supervisors of students shall possess 
not only high professional qualifications and 
complete familiarity with the whole educa- 
tional program of the school, but also un- 
usual insight and skill in individualized edu- 
cation. To this end a number of schools have 
recently instituted special postgraduate train- 
ing courses for field supervisors. Other schools 
have met the problem by employing a num- 
ber of field supervisors as full-time members 
of the regular school faculty; others pay part 
of the salaries of agency supervisors. 

The requirement recently adopted for 
membership in the American Association of 
Social Workers, that applicants shall have 
completed at least 300 clock hours of field 
work in association with technical courses in 
an approved school of social work, has con- 
tributed to further efforts toward improving 
and standardizing field work programs. An 
experiment of that Association in the accred- 
iting of field experience not directly under 
school supervision but in an agency in which 
field work conditions could be assured that 
were comparable in quality and character to 
that required for students of the schools, was 
an effort to meet the needs of exceptional 
workers who were not able to fulfil technical 
field work requirements during residence at 
a school. This plan is now in abeyance. 

The distribution of time between field work 
and classwork varies greatly among the 
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schools. While the “minimum curriculum” 
limits the number of ‘‘credits” allowable for 
field work to from one-quarter to one-third 
of the total credits required, the time allotted 
to a credit unit of field work usually exceeds 
that allowed to a classwork unit, so that in 
many schools more than half the scheduled 
time of the student is devoted to field work. 
From two to three days of each week are 
usually left free for this purpose, although 
some schools also permit students to devote 
themselves wholly to classwork during some 
quarters or semesters and to field work dur- 
ing others. -The Smith College School of 
Social Work applies the plan of concentrating 
all regular classwork in two or more summer 
sessions, each of eight weeks’ duration, and 
devoting the intervening months to uninter- 
rupted field work. The student also is re- 
sponsible to the school during this field work 
period for a definite program of reading, re- 
search, and periodical reports and confer- 
ences. A variety of experiments in the pro- 
vision of field work in rural centers and in 
public welfare agencies, especially with refer- 
ence to administrative practice, are being 
developed by a number of schools. 


Length of Study Period 


The length of time required, in the judg- 
ment of the schools and of agencies, for ade- 
quate professional education for social work 
has steadily grown during the past few years, 
as the required preparation has kept pace 
with the contributions of the social sciences 
and with the advance of professional practice. 
Before 1930 a number of schools—some of 
them for many years past—had offered a pro- 
gram extending over two full academic years, 
though a single year’s program qualified 
many other schools for membership in the 
Association. Since that time, however, in- 
creasing emphasis has been placed upon the 
provision of a more comprehensive program, 
and after October 1, 1939, all member schools 
of the Association must “provide a curricu- 
lum of two years of graduate work.”’ 

Some schools have found even this exten- 
sion of time too limited to afford adequate 
preparation for certain highly specialized 
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branches of service in addition to the mastery 
of professional fundamentals. The Pennsyl- 
vania School, the Smith College School, the 
Washington University School, and the West- 
ern Reserve University School are among 
those that have organized more or less formal 
programs of postgraduate professional study 
in special fields, including, among them all, 
“advanced curricula” in family social work, 
child guidance (including psychological treat- 
ment of children), child placing, visiting 
teaching or school counseling, medical and 
psychiatric case work, supervision, teaching 
of social work, social work administration, 
and public welfare administration. The rela- 
tively few schools which now award the doc- 
tor’s degree also impose requirements well 
beyond those of the two-year curriculum. 
The extension of the professional curricu- 
lum has been accompanied, as noted above, 
by increasing emphasis upon the importance 
of conducting strictly professional education 
for the most part on the graduate level, 
leaving the undergraduate years free for the 
building of broad cultural foundations and 
for adequate study in the basic social sciences. 
This movement is also based upon the grow- 
ing conviction that the tasks of social work 
involve the discharge of so heavy and so 
delicate responsibilities, in relation to indi- 
vidual lives and to community well-being, as 
to require a degree of maturity and self- 
discipline and a depth of experience beyond 
that usually acquired within the period of 
undergraduate study. It is significant in this 
connection that the average age and experi- 
ence level of students in most schools of social 
work has steadily risen during recent years. 
This development of graduate education, 
however, has faced important obstacles, espe- 
cially in the demand for large numbers of 
workers in the new public social services for 
whom so extensive preparation is not imme- 
diately feasible, if at all possible. This has 
led to heavy pressure upon educational insti- 
tutions in many states, especially state- 
supported institutions, to make available a 
shorter curriculum in social work which can 
overlap the regular undergraduate curricu- 
lum. This problem is being given serious 


consideration by the Association of Schools, 
and there is widespread interest in several 
experimental projects involving a single year 
of graduate study and affording sound basic 
instruction, though not attempting to meet 
the full requirements of complete professional 
education. 

This problem is closely related to the prob- 
lem of determining the scope and content of 
a suitable pre-professional curriculum. While 
the Association schools are now bound by no 
formal standards of prerequisites for admis- 
sion of students, an increasing number em- 
phasize the importance of substantial prior 
study of several of the social sciences, pref- 
erably including reasonable mastery of the 
materials of one or more. Psychology, soci- 
ology, social anthropology, economics, and 
political science are commonly regarded as 
contributing most directly to a sound ap- 
proach to the study of professional social 
work. The membership requirements of the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
which demand completion of from 10 to 15 
““semester hours’’ of social science courses, 
along with technical professional studies, have 
strengthened the movement toward formula- 
tion of an acceptable pre-professional cur- 
riculum, since in the schools of social work 
the increasing demands of technical profes- 
sional subjects, involving the integration of 
scientific concepts with the outcomes of re- 
sponsible professional practice, have left less 
time for the student to devote to strictly sci- 
entific studies. 

The uneven development of social science 
and related departments in many colleges 
raise difficulties in the provision of these pre- 
professional curricula and, consequently, in 
the creation of suitable professional courses. 
Special attention is now being given by the 
Curriculum Committee of the Association of 
Schools to the further definition of pre-profes- 
sional subjects and the relation of the social 
sciences generally to professional curricula. 

These problems, together with the steady 
increase in the depth and breadth of required 
studies in the field of professional practice, 
have raised important problems of school or- 
ganization and leadership. While most of 
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the schools owe their origin to the influence 
of professional practitioners, most of them 
have been associated from the beginning with 
academic institutions; many began as ad- 
juncts or divisions of social science depart- 
ments. In some instances university teachers 
undertook the conduct of professional courses 
without possessing a background of profes- 
sional experience. In other cases social work- 
ers attempted to teach university courses 
without adequate preparation or qualifica- 
tions as teachers. After much experimenta- 
tion in integrating these two types of leader- 
ship in meeting the problems of professional 
education, the Association of Schools has 
increasingly emphasized the importance of 
maintaining the school of social work as 
largely as possible as an independent entity 
in the university organization, under a direc- 
tor qualified both professionally and scho- 
lastically and empowered, in collaboration 
with the school’s own faculty, to determine 
the content and method of instruction and 
the admission and certification of students. 
In this way, it is believed, the school most 
surely benefits from close relations with the 
growing profession itself and at the same time 
may be related to the university administra- 
tion directly and on the same independent 
basis as other professional schools. 


In-Service Training 


Side by side with the advancement of 
systematic professional education in regu- 
larly organized schools of social work, impor- 
tant ‘‘in-service”’ educational programs have 
been developed in many progressive agen- 
cies. While containing elements not unlike 
the vanishing apprenticeship system, these 
programs havea distinctly different emphasis; 
they recognize and utilize the value of full- 
time formal professional education whenever 
it is available, and they more and more clearly 
differentiate between the educational respon- 
sibilities of the agency and those of the 
schools. 

The former are conceived as being directed 
specifically to the promotion of satisfactory 
performance of agency function. This in- 
volves the planned and orderly introduction 
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of new workers to the policies and practices 
of a particular agency. In view of the pres- 
ent necessity in many places for the employ- 
ment of relatively untrained workers, it be- 
comes necessary for the agency to provide 
systematic educational opportunity to help 
these workers define their functions, clarify 
procedures, and relate themselves effectively 
to the whole organization. Fully trained 
workers, however, also require orientation in 
specific agency policy and practice and in the 
relationships of different branches of service, 
which often include the contributions of sev- 
eral different professions. Regular classes, 
periodical institutes, intensive individual su- 
pervision and guidance in training centers or 
on the regular job, the educational use of 
regular and special staff meetings, and many 
similar devices are employed to meet the 
needs of all members of the staff, whatever 
their various educational levels may be. 

It is not uncommon for the larger public 
agencies, especially state-wide departments, 
to employ an educational director and an 
educational field staff, working in close co- 
operation with regular field representatives, 
to direct all these agency activities and to 
correlate them with other educational plans, 
involving close relationships with regular 
schools of social work. Such plans often in- 
clude (a) the granting of scholarships and 
educational leaves of absence, with or with- 
out salary, to enable especially promising 
workers to pursue full-time study for sub- 
stantial periods of time at regular schools of 
social work; (b) in communities in the neigh- 
borhood of satisfactory schools, the allowance 
of time off from regular agency duties, for 
part-time professional study or for attend- 
ance upon individual extension courses con- 
ducted by the schools; (c) the development 
of cooperative efforts with the schools in the 
training of competent workers for supervisory 
service and in the provision of thoroughly 
adequate field work for students, both for the 
preparation and recruiting of new workers 
and for the stimulus such projects give to the 
continual incorporation of advancing stand- 
ards and changing points of view into the 
whole agency organization; (d) the conduct 
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of special courses for members of the staff, 
often under the leadership of instructors who 
are members of school faculties, directed to 
the study of special aspects of agency prob- 
lems or practice in the light of developments 
in other fields of social work. 


Prospects 


The recent progress of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work toward 
agreement among its members and with other 
educational authorities upon essential stand- 
ards of professional education, and the im- 
plementing of the Association with a perma- 
nent full-time secretariat, to promote the 
maintenance and advancement of these stand- 
ards, are highly significant and promising 
factors in the present situation. Likewise 
significant are the efforts of committees of 
the American Association of Social Workers 
in clarifying the demands and the contribu- 
tions of professional practice, in terms of the 
qualifications of personnel, and the coopera- 
tion of both these organizations with each 
other and with other educational institutions 
in the formulation of new programs of profes- 
sional education upon a sound base. 
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KENNETH L. M. PRAy 


EMPLOY MENT SERVICES! seek to bring 
together persons in search of employment 
and prospective employers. Such services 
fall into three classes—public, private agen- 
cies not established for profit, and private 
agencies conducted as a business. This arti- 
cle is concerned primarily with public services. 


Private Agencies 

Figures on the number of private agencies 
in the United States do not exist, but New 
York City alone in September, 1938, was 
licensing about 800 such agencies. 

Abuses in the operation of fee-charging 
agencies have led to the enactment of legis- 
lation by municipalities and states to regulate 
their licensing, bonding and fee-charging, 
premises, and other matters of management, 
to prohibit specific abuses and to provide for 
inspection and penalties. At the present time 
42 states have legislation which directly or 
indirectly regulates the conduct of private 
employment agencies. The legality of such 
restrictive legislation has been before the 
courts in several instances. A law passed by 
the state of Washington which prohibited 
the collection of fees by employment agents 
from employes seeking work was declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Su- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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preme Court in 1917, and in 1928 the Court 
held the fee-fixing provision of a New Jersey 
law to be unconstitutional. According to the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
a state may license and regulate private agen- 
cies but cannot prohibit their operation alto- 
gether nor fix the amount of their fees. 

In addition to private agencies conducted 
for profit, placement facilities are also pro- 
vided by various philanthropic organizations, 
trade unions, and associations of employers. 
Agencies for the placement of professional 
workers, such as teachers, nurses, and so 
forth, are also numerous. They may be op- 
erated free of charge or on a fee basis, and 
often provide a valuable service for limited 
groups. But the uncoordinated and com- 
petitive character and limited coverage of 
private placement work have contributed to 
disorganization of the labor market, and it is 
now accepted as an essential function of gov- 
ernment in all the principal countries that an 
effective employment service shall be avail- 
able free of charge for all types of employ- 
ment and of workers. 


Public Employment Service Prior to Wagner- 
Peyser Act 


Cities and states operated the earliest pub- 
lic employment offices. In 1890 Ohio passed 
the first state legislation which provided for 
the establishment of offices in the five prin- 
cipal cities of the state. The federal gov- 
ernment entered the field in 1907 when a di- 
vision of information to advise immigrants 
on employment opportunities was set up in 
the Bureau of Immigration. Soon after the 
outbreak of the World War immigration 
practically ceased and the immigration offices 
were changed into employment offices and 
were grouped in 18 employment zones. A 
Farm Labor Service was also created. In 
1918, because of the need of better facilities 
to service the American war effort, the em- 
ployment offices were separated from the 
Bureau of Immigration and the United States 
Employment Service was established in the 
Department of Labor with the states as the 
operating units. Early in 1919 the Service 
comprised 854 local offices and its annual 
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budget exceeded $5,500,000. With the pass- 
ing of the war emergency Congress drastically 
curtailed the appropriation of the Service and 
its activity was largely restricted to the place- 
ment of veterans and farm workers. The 
federal government continued to operate 
some employment offices and maintained a 
cooperative arrangement with state and mu- 
nicipal agencies. For these, however, it did 
little more than provide standard forms and 
the franking privilege. In general the of- 
fices were ineffective because of meager ap- 
propriations, poor quarters, and inefficient 
personnel. 


Provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act and Sub- 
sequent Legislation 


Several efforts to enact legislation in Con- 
gress to coordinate federal, state, and local 
services were unsuccessful. Such a measure 
passed Congress in 1931 but was vetoed by 
President Hoover. Congress then voted an 
appropriation to the Labor Department which 
resulted in an enlarged federal employment 
service with offices in every state. In many 
instances the federal offices were established 
in competition with state agencies and it was 
quite apparent that political considerations 
rather than the provision of an efficient serv- 
ice were paramount. Increasing interest led 
to the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
1933. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act reorganized the 
United States Employment Service which 
operates as a bureau in the Department of 
Labor and is responsible for developing a na- 
tional system of employment offices for men, 
women, and juniors and maintaining a place- 
ment service for veterans, farm labor, and 
for the District of Columbia. To assist in 
coordinating public employment offices the 
Employment Service was authorized (a) to 
develop and prescribe minimum standards of 
efficiency, (b) to promote uniformity in the 
administrative and statistical procedures of 
employment offices, (c) to publish informa- 
tion on opportunities for employment, and 
(d) to maintain a system for clearing labor 
between the states. 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 was au- 
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thorized for the first year and $4,000,000 for 
each of the succeeding four years, of which 
$3,000,000 was available for distribution to 
the states. It was provided that after July 
1, 1938, the amount of the annual appropria- 
tion should be determined by Congress. Of 
the appropriation for the states 75 per cent 
is allocated in amounts proportionate to their 
population to those states which maintain 
employment offices in conformity with the 
standards prescribed by the director of the 
Employment Service. During the first three 
years the Service was authorized to maintain 
offices in states where no employment office 
systems were in existence. 

_ The Act specifies that before a state em- 
ployment service may become affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service the 
following conditions must be met: _legis- 
lative acceptance of the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act and establishment of a 
state employment service; provision for the 
state employment service of an appropria- 
tion equal to the amount apportioned to the 
state by the Employment Service but in no 
event less than $5,000; submission of a budget 
and plan of operation, including an agree- 
ment to conform with the standards set by 
the Employment Service; and appointment 
of an advisory council representing employers 
and employes and the public. An act of 
May 10, 1935, provided that the apportion- 
ment to each state should not be less than 
$10,000. 


The National Reemployment Service 


The state employment services did not 
have an adequate number of employment 
offices and were not sufficiently well organ- 
ized to meet the requirements of the federal 
emergency work program. Accordingly, in 
1933 the National Reemployment Service 
was established in the Department of Labor, 
functioning under the direction of the Em- 
ployment Service, primarily to refer workers 
to federal and state emergency work projects 
in states with no employment offices and to 
supplement the work of the existing offices in 
other states. The Service has been financed 
through funds provided by the Federal Emer- 


gency Administration of Public Works, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and other emergency organizations. Supple- 
menting its support from federal emergency 
funds, the National Reemployment Service 
had the cooperation and assistance of many 
state relief administrations, counties, local 
communities, and other local agencies. These 
sources made substantial contributions for 
personal services, travel, office space, equip- 
ment, and other items which permitted a 
considerable expansion of the organization 
beyond the bounds established by the federal 
provision. At the end of 1936 the adminis- 
trative costs of this service were at the rate 
of about $17,000,000 annually, of which more 
than 90 per cent was supplied from federal 
sources. 

The National Reemployment Service 
reached the peak of its development in 1933 
when 3,320 local offices registered some 
9,000,000 applicants within a period of ten 
weeks. 

In 1937, as the state services were expanded 
for their part in the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation, the facilities of the 
National Reemployment Service were con- 
tracted. Many of its offices and part of its 
staff have been absorbed in the state systems 
and the complete dismantling of this emer- 
gency service is contemplated. 


Employment Office Demonstration Centers 


In the early years of the depression that 
began in 1929 four experiments which have 
made valuable contributions to the improve- 
ment of employment office procedures were 
undertaken. They were financed partly from 
public and partly from private funds. The 
first of these was established in Rochester, 
N. Y., the second in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth, the third in Philadelphia, and 
the fourth in Cincinnati. The first three 
have completed their programs and have 
been disbanded but that at Cincinnati is still 
in operation. A brief description of its work 
follows. 

Dissatisfaction with the work of the local 
employment office in Cincinnati promoted 
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establishment of a regional department of 
economic security, popularly known as the 
Cincinnati Employment Center. Its purpose 
is to experiment in finding ways of making 
workers more secure through better methods 
of public personnel administration, readjust- 
ment of unemployables, study of employ- 
ment trends and employment practices, and 
through regional economic planning. The 
regional department of economic security is 
administered by a coordinating committee 
consisting of the city manager of Cincinnati, 
the president of the Cincinnati School Board, 
and the president of the Hamilton County 
Board of Commissioners. 

Federal, state, and local authorities coop- 
erated in the enterprise and some private 
funds were contributed for purposes of ex- 
perimentation. A model employment office 
has been established. Its outstanding fea- 
ture is the functionalization of the organiza- 
tion. Specialists are employed on each of 
the major employment office functions in- 
stead of the usual method of vesting all these 
duties in the same staff member through a 
rotation of functions. All records are kept 
in a central file as against the usual practice 
of a separate file of applicants for each divi- 
sion. New types of records have been de- 
vised. Facilities for testing the capacities 
and abilities of each applicant are available 
in addition to the usual interviewing tech- 
nique, and applicants are classified for as 
many or as few occupations as are reason- 
able within the limits of their ability and 
experience. 

The registration and placement functions 
are linked in a unique and effective way. 
Provision has been made for consultation 
work for juniors and adults. The research 
program in the placement field has two main 
objectives: study of opportunities for ab- 
sorption of workers in the community, and 
study of the various techniques used by em- 
ployment offices in registration, classifica- 
tion, selection, and referral of applicants. 
The Center has a four-point employment 
program of apprentice training, short-time 
training, part-time jobs, and care of unem- 
ployables. 
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Recent Development of the Service 

When the Wagner-Peyser Act was passed, 
24 states and the District of Columbia had 
employment services operating 129 offices. 

By June 30, 1938, the services of all the 
states and the territories of Hawaiiand Alaska 
had become affiliated with the Employment 
Service. With the District of Columbia, 51 
jurisdictions are now operating approximately 
3,000 employment offices under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The permanent staff of the Employment 
Service in Washington exceeds 200. This 
bureau in the Department of Labor operates 
special services for veterans, agricultural 
workers, and juniors. A veterans’ placement 
representative in each state, under the con- 
trol of a director attached to the administra- 
tive staff of the Service in Washington, super- 
vises the employment interests of veterans 
registered in the local offices. In each office 
a member of the staff, a veteran whenever 
possible, is designated as a local veterans’ 
placement representative to assist veterans 
with special employment problems. 

The farm placement service is designed to 
provide for farmers and agricultural workers 
the same facilities and benefits as are made 
available through the employment offices to 
employers and workers in commerce and in- 
dustry. Its principal functions are so to con- 
trol the migration of agricultural workers 
that surpluses and deficits of labor will be 
reduced to a minimum. Field work is done 
by the regular offices of the Employment 
Service and the affiliated state services. 

Specialized services for juniors have been 
established in several state services, notably 
in California, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Some of these are in affiliation with the 
public school systems. In addition, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration early in 1936 
began to make special allotments to state 
employment services to develop facilities for 
juniors which early in 1938 had permitted the 
establishment of junior divisions in 64 em- 
ployment offices in 25 states. The personnel 
is provided by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration but works under direction of the 
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state employment service. See YouTH 
PROGRAMS. 

The Employment Service through its Di- 
vision of Standards and Research has devel- 
oped manuals of employment office proce- 
dure and has promoted their adoption by the 
states. Procedures for the development of 
employment office statistics on a national 
basis were introduced in December, 1933, 
when a system of uniform weekly reports was 
begun. In July, 1934, the weekly reporting 
method was replaced by a daily journal rec- 
ord which provided detailed information on 
all new openings and on every person reg- 
istered or placed by each employment office. 
A system of occupational classification has 
been developed which provides a uniform 
means of designating the occupation of each 
registrant. These occupations may then be 
grouped by series of jobs which seem to have 
occupational homogeneity. 

The Employment Service has assumed re- 
sponsibility for administering a merit system 
designed to insure selection of state employ- 
ment service personnel in conformity with 
established minimum standards. In states 
with civil service procedures an effort is made 
to adjust the terminology and specifications 
to the common standard. 

An occupational research program was un- 
dertaken by the Division of Standards and 
Research in the spring of 1934 in cooperation 
with the Social Science Research Council. 
Later a second project on occupational stand- 
ards sponsored by the National Research 
Council and the Division of Standards and 
Research of the federal Employment Service, 
and later merged with the occupational re- 
search program, was initiated. 

The Employment Service issues bulletins 
on subjects pertinent to administration of 
employment offices. The Employment Serv- 
ice News whichis published monthly provides 
for the exchange of ideas and experience 
among administrators of employment offices 
throughout the country. 

The District of Columbia Public Employ- 
ment Center is operated directly by the Em- 
ployment Service and serves as the employ- 
ment office for the city of Washington. It 


works in close cooperation with all District 
and federal governmental agencies and is also 
used as an experimental and research center. 


Relationships with WPA and CCC 


The work of the state offices has differed 
widely in the field of emergency employment. 
In general, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) authorities brought pressure 
upon their employes to register with the state 
services, but as a rule there was no formal 
agreement between the two agencies and no 
formal transfer of records. The directors of 
several state employment services have also 


_ cooperated with the household training un- 


dertaken under the Women’s Division of the 
WPA program to equip needy young women 
for positions in this field. ~The employment 
offices assisted in registering, interviewing, 
and selecting the trainees and in placing them 
on completion of the course. With respect to 
applicants on relief, the offices assisted the 
relief authorities not only by registering such 
persons but also by reporting on their unem- 
ployment compensation status and the occu- 
pations for which they were fitted. See UN- 
EMPLOYMENT RELIEF. 

The Employment Service has cooperated 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
and has had responsibility for the selection 
and placement of junior enrollees in the work 
of the Corps. During the first five years jobs 
have been given to 1,800,000 young unmar- 
ried men, the majority of them between 17 
and 21 years of age, who were away from 
their homes in camps for an average period 
of nine months. Most of the state employ- 
ment services have worked in close coopera- 
tion with CCC officials. See Civittan Con- 
SERVATION CORPS. 


Household Employment 
Household employment is an important 


field in the work of the public employment 


offices. Placements have been made more 
largely among day workers since there are 
many private agencies which deal exclusively 
with maids. However, the employment of- 
fices have been conscious of the need for 
higher standards and better placement since 
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the demand for competent household em- 
ployes as a rule far exceeds the supply. Fora 
number of years various national and local 
organizations have also been concerned about 
the employment conditions of these workers 
and in 1928 a National Committee on House- 
hold Employment was formed. This Com- 
mittee, made up of employers, employes, and 
representatives from government agencies 
as well as from private social service and 
educational organizations, acts as a clearing 
house for information about activities and 
methods of improving conditions and rela- 
tions in this occupation. It has drawn up 
and presented proposals for a voluntary 
agreement between the employer and the 
employe. The state employment services 
have cooperated in the effort to improve con- 
ditions in this field of employment. The 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, 
for example, in cooperation with local organ- 
izations in Philadelphia, recently sponsored 
a training school for domestic workers and 
has also cooperated in providing training 
courses for waitresses. In Buffalo the junior 
placement division of the State Department 
of Labor and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association directed a training program for 
household employes and an employers’ dis- 
cussion group. 


Effects of the Passage of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Legislation 


The Social Security Act has greatly in- 
creased the responsibilities of the public em- 
ployment offices. The portions of the Act 
dealing with unemployment compensation 
require that, in order to qualify both for the 
administrative grants provided for in the 
Act and for the certification of their laws 
under its tax-remission features, the state un- 
employment compensation administrations 
must make provision for the payment of bene- 
fits solely through public employment offices 
or other approved agency. See UNEMPLoy- 
MENT INSURANCE. 

The advent of unemployment compensa- 
tion gave rise to many difficult problems for 
the state employment services. Some state 
authorities proceeded on the view that the 
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two functions of placement and unemploy- 
ment compensation should be separately ad- 
ministered and vested the two activities in 
different departments or divisions. Wiscon- 
sin, for example, has established quite dis- 
tinct units under the State Industrial Com- 
mission. Others felt that these functions 
should be closely integrated. In New York 
a newly established unit in the Department 
of Labor, the Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance, administers the 
employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Those who favored separa- 
tion feared that the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation might interfere with 
placement activities if all the work was inte- 
grated. Although, owing to the unprepared- 
ness of the employment offices and the reces- 
sion in employment, placements have declined 
in many jurisdictions, this condition is gen- 
erally accepted as temporary and has ap- 
peared under both forms of organization. 
On the national level serious problems 
have arisen by reason of the vesting of em- 
ployment service in the Department of Labor 
and unemployment compensation in the So- 
cial Security Board. Each exercises certain 
controls over state employment services which 
differ and conflict. The fields of the two 
agencies overlap with respect to the deter- 
mination of procedures, statistics, records, 
research, budgeting, finance, and grants to 
the states and no little confusion has resulted. 
A major difficulty derives from the inade- 
quacy of the employment service funds for 
the expanded organization required for un- 
employment compensation administration. 
It has been estimated that the annual cost of 
administering the two departments of work 
throughout the country will be not less than 
$65,000,000! and probably not less than 60 
per cent of the total will be required for the 
employment service. The total of $4,000,000 
of federal moneys and $3,000,000 of state 
funds under the Wagner-Peyser arrange- 
ments had to be supplemented, and recourse 
was had to the moneys provided under the 
Social Security Act for administrative grants 
to the states for unemployment compensa- 
1 See Stewart, infra cit. 
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tion. This procedure further complicated 
the problems arising out of the division of 
authority over the state services. 


Employment Service Statistics 


Table I shows the number of new applica- 
tions and placements made at the offices of 
the National Reemployment Service and the 
state employment services by fiscal years 
(ending June 30) since the Wagner-Peyser 
Act went into effect. 


The guiding principle of the vocational ed- 
ucation acts is that the education given must 
be under public supervision and control and 
designed to train persons for useful employ- 
ment, whether in agriculture, trades, indus- 
try, home economics, or commerce. The fed- 
eral government annually pays over to the 
states substantial sums of money and co- 
operates in fostering and promoting voca- 
tional education and training of vocational 
teachers. Acceptance of grants by the states 


TABLE I 
Applications and Placements over a Five-Year Period 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
_ Offices of Number of Applications 
National Reemployment Service 9,189,421 2,218,210 2,897,465 1,486,030 
State employment services 3,445,553 1,898,934 3,234,434 2,390,674 ifs 
Combined services 12,634,974 4,117,144 6,131,899 3,876,704 6,546,096 
Number of Placements 
National Reemployment Service 5,481,392 2,024,949 33221°265 1,862,665 
State employment services 1,470,130 756,783 2,535,326 2,369,189 xu 
Combined services 6,951,522 2,781,732 5,756,591 4,231,854 2,899,987 


For the last three years an analysis of 
placements is available by private and public 
employment and relief employment, includ- 
ing here only security wage placements on 
work relief projects except for the year 1935-— 
1936: 


TABLE II 
Analysis of Placements 

Placements 1936 1937 1938 
Private employ- 

ment 1,147,287 2,100,600 1,962,925 
Public employ- 

ment 1,743,804 1,846,324 894,534 
Relief employ- 

ment 2,865,500 284,930 42,528 

Total 5,756,591 4,231,854 2,899,987 


* WPA and relief. 


Vocational Education and Training 


In the United States the program of voca- 
tional education of lower than college grade 
for young workers and adults has developed 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, approved in 1917 as a 
cooperative enterprise between the states 
and the federal government, and supple- 
mentary acts, of which the George-Deen Act, 
effective July 1, 1937, is the most recent. 


obligates them to conduct their vocational 
education activities in conformity with an ap- 
proved plan. 

The Smith-Hughes Act appropriated fed- 
eral funds on a graduated scale, beginning 
with an appropriation of $1,500,000 and con- 
tinuing until 1926, when maximum amounts 
of $7,000,000 were reached and became the 
annual appropriations to be continued in- 
definitely. These amounts had to be matched 
by equal sums expended by the state, the 
local community, or both. Within 10 months 
of the passing of the Act all 48 states had ac- 
cepted its provisions and set up the requisite 
machinery for carrying on vocational educa- 
tion. The benefits of the Act were later ex- 
tended to the territories. 

The need for further development was rec- 
ognized by acts supplementary to that of 
1917. The latest, the George-Deen Act, au- 
thorized on a permanent basis increased ap- 
propriations to the states and the territories 
for vocational education in the fields already 
aided and, in addition, in the field of the dis- 
tributiveoccupations. Themaximum amounts 
authorized for the initial year beginning July 
1, 1937, and annually thereafter consisted of 
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$4,000,000 for each of the three fields of agri- 
culture, home economics, and trade and in- 
dustry; $1,200,000 to the new field of the 
distributive occupations; and $1,000,000 for 
training personnel. For a period of five years 
the funds are granted on condition that 50 per 
cent of the appropriations are to be matched 
by state or local funds, or both. After June 
30, 1942, the matching appropriations re- 
quired of the states are to be increased 10 per 
cent annually until, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and annually thereafter, 100 
per cent matching is required as in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. This Act requires, however, 
that from its inception funds for preparing 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agri- 
cultural, trade and industrial, and home eco- 
nomic subjects shall be conditioned on equal 
matching by the states. 

The administration of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and supplementary acts was in the hands 
of a salaried Federal Board for Vocational 
Education of seven members until 1933, when 
the functions of the Board were transferred 
to the Commissioner of Education and a Vo- 
cational Division was organized in the Office 
of Education with an assistant commissioner 
for vocational education as the administrative 
head. The members of the former Board act 
in an advisory capacity without compen- 
sation. Total grants for vocational educa- 
tion and teacher-training increased from 
$1,855,587 for the year ending June 30, 
1918, to $10,642,581 for the year ending 
June 30, 1937. 

The enrolment in vocational classes for 
1936 for the country as a whole, including 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, as reported 
by state boards for vocational education, 
totaled 1,381,701. This represented an in- 
crease of 134,178 over 1935. Of the total 
number enrolled, 391,000 in round numbers 
were farmers and industrial workers and 
home-makers taking instruction in evening 
vocational classes in subjects related to their 
daily employment; 334,000 were youths em- 
ployed in 63 fields and attending part-time 
classes; and 656,000 were boys and girls at- 
tending full-time classes in agriculture, trade 
and industry, and home economics. 


Employment Services 


Evaluation of the Employment Service 

The outstanding feature of the Employ- 
ment Service, as at present constituted, is the 
extent of its facilities—some 3,000 local and 
branch offices in 51 jurisdictions as against 
129 offices in 25 jurisdictions when the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act was passed. Apart from the 
emergency national organizations set up 
during the war and the recent depression, the 
nation has never had a service approaching 
the present system in coverage, number of 
offices, and staff. The national employment 
service authority has made a good beginning 
in improving administrative and statistical 


procedures and personnel standards in the 


state offices. With the advent of unemploy- 
ment compensation all insured, unemployed 
persons must register at the offices. Accord- 
ingly the Service has recorded the great ma- 
jority of the employable unemployed of the 
country and should be able to meet the de- 
mands of employers for workers in almost any 
occupation. On the other hand, the offices 
were not prepared to deal with the vast in- 
crease in registrations and the new duties 
involved in their part in unemployment com- 
pensation administration. In many juris- 
dictions placement work has suffered under 
the pressure of serving applicants for bene- 
fits. It may be expected, however, that as 
the staff becomes more experienced these 
difficulties will be largely overcome, if the 
financial provision is adequate. 

Certain major problems are apparent. 
Congress has not provided sufficient moneys 
for administration, and until larger adminis- 
trative grants are available the local offices 
will be forced to use an undue proportion of 
the available moneys for unemployment com- 
pensation work to the detriment of placement 
activities. The moneys available under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act are insufficient for the 
placement needs, and the Social Security 
Board has supplied the great bulk of the fi- 
nancial requirements for the expansion of the 
service, a condition which has led to misun- 
derstanding and friction. The fact that un- 
employment compensation is vested in the 
Social Security Board and employment serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor also makes 
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for conflict and confusion. The present fed- 
eral-state form of organization is being se- 
verely tested. Fifty-one separate overheads, 
apart from the costs of the Washington and 
regional offices of the national authorities, 
absorb an undue proportion of the adminis- 
trative resources. Perhaps 95 per cent of all 
the administrative moneys for the combined 
services is supplied from national sources. 
Will the state authorities with but little re- 
sponsibility to the taxpayers have sufficient 
incentive to secure efficient, economical ad- 
ministration? Will it be possible to secure 
the necessary measure of uniformity in pro- 
cedures and quality of service throughout the 
many jurisdictions operating under the most 
diverse conditions? Will this cumbersome, 
disjointed, inflexible organization respond 
quickly to emergency situations? Time alone 
will tell. 
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FAMILY INCOME MANAGEMENT.! 
Throughout its development social work has 
been concerned with various internal and ex- 
ternal pressures and their effects on the lives 
of individuals and the stability of families. 
Because social case work practice has been so 
involved with those who were dependent or 
of the marginal income group, the economic 
pressures—earning and buying a living and 
maintaining accepted standards of living— 
have been of especial concern to case work 
practitioners. See FAMILy SociAL Work. 
As a result of giving much attention to this 
area, case workers have gained a certain ex- 
pertness, both in understanding the emotional 
values of money and also in counseling in the 
management of income. As this competence 
has been demonstrated there has been in- 
creasing recognition on the part of the com- 
munity that this knowledge might be shared 
to advantage with others than the economi- 
cally dependent group. Extension of this 
service to moderate income families in urban 
centers has grown up in ‘consultation serv- 
ices”’ of social agencies, banks, personal fi- 
nance companies, newspapers, and credit 
unions. The Farm Security Administration 
provides similar services to rural low-income 
families. 


Family Budgets 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ investiga- 
tion in 1936 of money disbursements of non- 
relief wage-earners and clerical workers who 
worked a minimum of 1,000 hours in 36 weeks 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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have brought starkly before us the fact that 
the relief family is not the only one whose 
budget is inadequate to cover all categories 
of family needs. Many so-called self-suffi- 
cient families must live in substandard hous- 
ing and so distribute their total funds over 
food, recreational, and other needs as to pro- 
vide properly for none of them. 

Theoretical standards of living have been 
discussed for a number of years. In 1919 the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics constructed a 
minimum quantity budget for a “health and 
decency ’”’ level of living for a clerical worker’s 
family and for a wage-earner’s family. The 
same year the National Industrial Conference 
Board created a budget to determine the cost 
of a “fair American” standard of living for 
wage-earners. At intervals social agencies 
and groups of home economists in Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, and other 
cities have published suggestions for estab- 
lishing standard budgets for families of low 
income. The Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, Berkeley, Calif., worked 
out standards for various income and occu- 
pational levels. All of these budgets were 
adapted tolocal, urban conditions, with rather 
wide variations one from another depending 
on climate and local conditions. 

In 1936 the Division of Social Research, 
Works Progress Administration (WPA), pub- 
lished Quantity Budgets for Basic Mainte- 
nance and Emergency Standards of Living (in- 
fra cit.). This report, based on a study of 
low-cost family budgets, is designed to es- 
tablish “‘representative goods and services 
characteristic of the standard of living of in- 
dustrial, service and other manual workers 
of small means.” Because unemployment 
and financial stress was so large a factor in 
many families’ lives, the study also indicated 
how cuts below the basic maintenance stand- 
ard might be made for emergency periods 
with the least harm to individuals in the 
family. The establishment of a national 
standard should stimulate local groups to re- 
view their own recommendations in the light 
of theabovestudy. In 1937 the above agency 
published Intercity Differences in Costs of Liv- 

1 See Williams, infra cit. 
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ing in March 1935, 59 Cities (infra cit.). 
These estimates of cost of living were ob- 
tained by pricing the quantity budgets re- 
ferred to, describing two levels of living. It 
is pointed out that the maintenance budget 
(cost for an average family of four, $1,261 in 
1935) is not as liberal as that for a “health 
and decency’”’ level, but it affords more than 
a “minimum of subsistence” living, while 
the emergency budget (average cost, four- 
person family, $903 in 1935) represents a 
better level of living than most relief budgets 
allow. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
study of money disbursements of wage- 
earners and clerical workers not on relief re- 
vealed large groups of the population which 
were unable to afford an adequate diet at 
minimum cost as set up by the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics’ standards. The 
study also pointed out how many homes of 
urban and rural families were without the 
essentials of modern plumbing. Many homes 
of both owners and tenants lacked conveni- 
ences and crowded a number of individuals 
per room far beyond accepted standards. 
See HousING AND City PLANNING. 

When relief standards are discussed it is 
often difficult to work out the problem which 
centers about granting allowances to provide 
health and decency standards and also what 
the self-supporting family can afford for 
itself. The ‘‘budgetary deficiency’ proce- 
dure in relief administration has been one 
method used to meet this problem. Under 
this procedure the relief agency sets standard 
allowances for certain items in a basic budget 
and subtracts from the total figure whatever 
resources of its own the family can utilize. 
If there is a deficit between the total of the 
basic budget and the income, the family has 
established one of its claims to eligibility for 
relief. See Pustic AssisTANCE. How liberal 
is the agency’s interpretation of what items 
are basic in a budget and what allowances 
are made for these items influence the ade- 
quacy of the grants. A heavy burden may 
be placed on the resourcefulness of the family 
and the case worker in securing ways other 
than relief to meet those items necessary but 
not included in the basic budget. 
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The practice of determining fees on a budget 
basis for low-income families is being extended 
to medical, dental, nursing, and child welfare 
services. Usually, however, in granting these 
forms of relief a more liberal allowance is 
made for items in the family budget and more 
categories may be included in the budget 
than is true when eligibility for “mainte- 
nance relief’’ is being established. 


Family Debts and Resources 


Debts such as those resulting from personal 
or property loans, with their requirement for 
regular instalment payments, present prob- 
lems in computing the basic budget on which 
maintenance relief is granted. The usual 
practice of excluding these drains on income 
from the budget calculation works great 
hardship on many total relief or “supplemen- 
tation’’ families—the group with some in- 
come but not enough to meet a relief budget. 
Because this practice is followed when eligi- 
bility for maintenance relief is being estab- 
lished, incomes of many families appear ade- 
quate to meet their current needs, while 
actually there is no balance in the budget to 
apply toward debt payments. 

The resources represented by equities in 
property, insurance, or savings present an- 
other problem to the case worker making out 
a relief budget. Usually the applicant for old 
age or blind assistance is allowed to retain 
some measureofthese resources without being 
disqualified for benefit. The practice is much 
less liberal, however, in connection with gen- 
eral relief in most localities. 

Life insurance policies carried by relief 
families are adjusted in many instances to the 
end that premium payments are reduced and 
a proportion of the equity made available to 
easing the financial burden on the policy- 
holder. The Life Insurance Adjustment Bu- 
reau has made social workers alert to oppor- 
tunities to utilize whatever assets are avail- 
able in such insurance and thus to contribute 
considerably to their families’ peace of mind. 
See LirE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT in Social 
Work Year Book, 1937. 

There seems little evidence that the prob- 
lem of family debt is any less acute than it 


has been in the past. Credit commitments 
which cannot be met by the family are of 
great concern to social workers and nurses 
who see all about them the sacrifice of family 
necessities in order to obtain or to hold on to 
purchases made available through consumer 
credit of one kind or another. Many agencies 
have employed specialists to deal with these 
problems. Granting supplementary relief, 
waiving dental, medical, and nursing fees, 
advising with merchants and legal aid socie- 
ties, using small claims courts, have all been 
useful resources in the rehabilitation of debt- 
burdened families. See LEGAL AID. 


Home Economics and Nutrition 


Social and health agencies interested in 
maintaining adequate standards of living and 
seeking methods to help families with such 
problems as wise income expenditure to pro- 
tect health and encourage economic inde- 
pendence, find the services of the home econ- 
omist of great value. Twenty-one member 
agencies reporting on special services to the 
Family Welfare Association of America had 
home economists on their staffs during 1936. 
Home economists are looked to for the prepa- 
ration of minimum adequate budget stand- 
ards and for the periodic review of these in 
the light of new scientific knowledge or of 
changes in the price structure. Consultative 
service is given to staff members, and home 
economists often work directly with individ- 
ual clients and with groups of clients. Be- 
cause the homeeconomicsserviceoftheagency 
is concrete, it is a valuable medium through 
which other functions of the agency may be 
interpreted to the community. The prepara- 
tion of educational material for the staff, for 
the client group, and for the community may 
be an important part of the home economist’s 
responsibilities. Foreign food customs and 
therapeutic diets are particularly important 
considerations in her work. When funds are 
depleted the home economist is often re- 
garded as the person who can suggest ways 
of trying to extend available money so that 
as little hardship as possible falls upon the 
families in terms of serious and permanently 
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disastrous consequences to their health and 
well-being. 

The Committee on Qualifications for Com- 
munity Workers in Home Economics and 
Nutrition of the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation pointed out in their 1937 report that 
the difference in the work of the home econo- 
mist and the nutritionist is chiefly one of em- 
phasis. While the home economist usually 
works in the area of nutrition, housing, in- 
come management, family relationships, and 
family economics, the nutritionist usually 
works in the area of institutional and family 
dietaries. In maternal and child health pro- 
grams, for example, educational work in nu- 
trition follows two main channels: advice to 
families and food supervision in child caring 
institutions which will help them to make the 
most of the resources they have; and demon- 
stration to community agencies of the need of 
families and institutions for adequate allow- 
ances to make possible the provision of the 
_ minimum essentials of food nutrition. 

A United States Children’s Bureau spe- 
cialist in nutrition says: “‘The nutritionist 
in a public-health agency is a staff educator, 
whose job is to see that all public-health 
workers who come in direct contact with the 
public or who prepare popular educational 
material are in agreement as to fundamentals 
of nutrition in regard to health.” More im- 
portant than keeping her colleagues informed 
on what is new in the field of nutrition is the 
nutritionist’s function of keeping “‘them in- 
formed on what is still true and to tell them 
how to present these fundamental facts so 
that families will not only believe them but 
practice them.’’! Seventeen state health de- 
partments were employing nutritionists in 
their maternal and child health division on 
January 1, 1938. 

In rural communities home economists and 
nutritionists are often attached to the staff of 
the Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and to the county 
public health units. Home economics con- 
sultants are on the staffs of many of the state 

1 See Heseltine, infra cit. 
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and federal agencies of the social security pro- 
grams. In the housekeeping aide project 
under the Women’s Division of the WPA 
generous extension has been made of a serv- 
ice to families on relief who needed a person 
to help with the housekeeping, the meals, or 
the care of the children while the mother was 
ill or some emergency made it necessary for 
someone outside the home to assist in manag- 
ing the household temporarily. The super- 
vision and training of these housekeeping 
aides has often been under a home economist. 


Family Income Management 


In the past family income management 
was often studied in relation to theoretical 
budgets and minimum standards of living. 
At present the interest of social workers in 
this subject centers about the relationship of 
such factors as cultural pattern, and the way 
money is used to satisfy emotional needs of 
individuals in the family group. Psychiatry 
and comparative sociology have brought 
clearly to the fore the fact that ‘economic 
security”’ has little to do with economic abun- 
dance; that poverty and want do not neces- 
sarily represent “economic insecurity” in all 
cultures. The meaning of economic security 
“is determined by certain values or criteria 
established by the group in which the indi- 
vidual happens to live, by his own particular 
past, and by the means he has to control his 
environment.”! This concept has stimulated 
a new way of viewing family expenditures 
and of evaluating the cultural, environmental, 
and emotional influences on the economics of 
family life. The place of money in the urban 
culture has been studied to some extent, par- 
ticularly with regard to the problems which 
arise out of the change from making a living 
(work as the means of subsistence) to buying 
a living (use of wages, unconnected with any 
special satisfaction in the job itself). Only a 
beginning has been made in considering the 
influence of urban and rural attitudes toward 
money on social work programs and relief 
policies and practices. 

Recent studies of family income manage- 
ment of non-relief wage-earners and clerical 

1 See Kardiner, infra cit. 
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workers’ families made by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, and the WPA have added valuable find- 
ings to this whole area of family life.t This 
additional content has stimulated the inclu- 
sion of courses dealing with the problems of 
family income management in schools of so- 
cial work, as social case work strives to inte- 
grate into its practice a knowledge of how to 
work with both the emotional and the en- 
vironmental forces which put stresses and 
strains on family life. 
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FAMILY SOCIAL WORK! is a field of or- 
ganized practice having to do with human 
relationships. Its main purpose is to help 
individuals deal effectively with difficulties 
experienced in relating themselves to others 
in their families and in their communities. 
This practice is based on a growing body of 
knowledge about human beings as function- 
ing members of society and it employs the 
technique and art termed social case work. 
See SoctAL CasE Work. 

The feature which distinguishes family 
social work from other case work fields—that 
is, other professional fields in which human 
relationships are dealt with case by case—is 
its focus on the family as a social unit of pri- 
mary importance in our society. The under- 
lying concept is that of the family as a matrix 
of personality, determining to a large extent 
the individual’s behavior pattern. Special 
attention is therefore given to the preserva- 
tion of those values in the family which have 
the greatest significance for individual growth, 
foremost among these being the affectional 
ties. : 

Consistent with this focus, family social 
work agencies accept for service or treatment 
any member of a family group whose particu- 
lar problems fall within their scope. Atten- 
tion is usually given both to external (en- 
vironmental) and internal (psychological) fac- 
tors bearing on the individual’s ability to 
lead a satisfying and socially useful life. The 
scope is limited to factors which lie poten- 
tially within the individual’s control; that is, 
the family field does not assume obligation 
either for mass action designed to correct 
social conditions interfering with the welfare 
of the individual or for treatment of physical _ 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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or mental illness. It may, however, work 
with an individual in any situation from the 
point of view of his adjustment to it and for 
the protection of other members of the family. 
Through the acquisition of knowledge gained 
in actual practice with individuals and fami- 
lies seen in relation to the social structure, the 
field as a whole does play indirectly an impor- 
tant role in the spheres of social action and 
the prevention of humanills. See Socrat Ac- 
TION. 

Looked at externally, activities of family 
agencies fall under the following general de- 
scriptive headings: (a) direct service to cli- 
ents; (b) study of community needs and con- 
ditions revealed in working with clients; (c) 
education and publicity on individual and 
community needs and problems; (d) crea- 
tion of opportunities and channels for lay 
service to the community; and‘(e) develop- 
ment of the profession of social work. 


Historical Development 


Historically, family social work today is an 
outgrowth of the charity organization move- 
ment which had its inception in England with 
the founding of the Charity Organisation So- 
ciety in London in 1869. The movement, as 
its name implies, was designed to systematize 
and coordinate the work of voluntary social 
agencies. It arose as a protest against in- 
creasing poverty, gross neglect and maltreat- 
ment of the poor by public officials, and in- 
effective organization of private efforts at 
amelioration. 

The Charity Organization Society founded 
in Buffalo in 1877 is usually credited with 
being the first in this country. However, 
there are at least a dozen existing family 
agencies which were established at an earlier 
date, the first in 1810. These were originally 
relief rather than service agencies, consistent 
with the emphasis in the earlier period upon 
restraint and discipline of the poor, who were 
looked upon as undesirables to be punished 
or reformed or both. In 1840 a reaction to 
this attitude set in, exemplified by the estab- 
lishment in New York City of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
which had as its objective a more humane 
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and personal interest in the needy. A system 
of visiting the poor in their homes was insti- 
tuted in order to offer advice and encourage- 
ment as well as relief. 

The Chardon Street Building, organized in 
Boston in 1872, was a more direct forerunner 
of the charity organization movement. It 
brought together official and private relief 
agencies under the same roof in order to facil- 
itate consultation and clearance of cases, and 
it laid particular stress on registration of cli- 
ents and on volunteer service in administer- 
ing relief. The Buffalo Society, superficially 
modelled after the London Society, was 
avowedly interested in encouraging investi- 
gation of relief seekers, in eliminating im- 
posters, and in reducing almsgiving and pub- 
lic relief extended to the poor in their homes. 

By 1892 there were 92 charity organization 
societies in the United States, most of them, 
like the Buffalo Society, motivated by a de- 
sire for order and economy in dealing with 
the problem of poverty. The movement was 
acclaimed for its efficiency in reducing the 
relief load and in the transferral of it from 
public to private hands. Yet, the very fact 
of orderliness led in time to a growing interest 
in the causes of poverty and in the handi- 
capped and dependent as persons in their 
own right. 

Volunteers began to give way to profes- 
sional workers in the decade from 1890 to 
1900. Training courses were started in the 
Brooklyn Society in 1891 and the first sum- 
mer courses were offered some years later 
by the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety. In this period two main lines of inter- 
est began to take definite form: one, an in- 
terest in the systematic study of the indi- 
vidual, in which the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity, later the Philadelphia 
Family Society, under Mary Richmond, took 
leadership; the other, a concern with under- 
lying social conditions, in which the lead was 
taken by the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society under Edward T. Devine. While 
both interests have continued to be char- 
acteristic of the field, the tendency has been 
to relinquish to other agencies, many of 
which had their origin in the charity organ- 
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ization movement, those activities which do 
not call for direct service to individuals and 
families. Family agencies as they are today 
grew out of the interest in the individual, 
fostered by the charity organization move- 
ment. Few are coordinating bodies and few 
retain the title, ‘Charity Organization So- 
ciety.” Most of them consider family social 
work a specialized service rather than a con- 
glomeration of activities. 

The period from 1900 to 1920 was devoted 
to the formulation of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of techniques for dealing with 
human relationship problems. The New 
York Charity Organization Society organ- 
ized the New York School of Social Work in 
1898. In 1909 the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation was 
established with Mary Richmond as its di- 
rector. The Family Welfare Association of 
America, known first as the National Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity, 
was founded in 1911 with Francis H. McLean 
as general secretary, in order to facilitate co- 
operation between agencies with a mutual 
interest in the improvement of standards, 
and particularly to spread the family social 
work movement. This period of profes- 
sional growth culminated fittingly in the pub- 
lication of Social Diagnosis (infra cit.), the 
monumental, scholarly work of Mary Rich- 
mond and the beginning of the scientific 
literature of the field. 

The World War and its aftermath in dis- 
rupted lives and in mental and physical ill- 
nesses awakened a new interest in the psy- 
chology of the individual to which the family 
field was quick to respond. Knowledge from 
psychiatric and psychoanalytical fields began 
to have a profound influence on social case 
work, turning the emphasis from an objective 
to a subjective view of the individual. Fam- 
ily social workers began to accept as their 
primary objective an understanding of how 
the client feels, in order that they may inter- 
pret his feelings to him and serve as a means 
of enabling him to work out conflicting emo- 
tions and consequently to use his energy 
more efficiently. 

Thus, when the depression occurred and 


private family agencies had to recognize that 
all of the private funds available were insuffi- 
cient to meet more than a small fraction of 
the needs of the economically dependent, 
most of them were prepared to shift openly 
from relief to service programs. The present 
decade has been devoted so far mainly to this 
transition, which has not involved denying 
material aid to clients, but rather the use of 
relief funds for special needs in a constructive 
program to prevent breakdown and to pro- 
mote the stability of individuals and families. 


Family Social Work Today 


Family social work today is practiced in 
agencies which may be private or public, sec- 
tarian or non-sectarian. The total number of 
private family agencies in the United States, 
as listed in the Inter-Agency Service Direc- 
tory for 1938, published by the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, is 386, of which 
278 are non-sectarian, 65 Catholic, 39 Jewish, 
and 4 Protestant. See CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
Work and JEwisH SociAL Work. Since the 
definition of a family agency is necessarily 
arbitrary, it could not be said that this list is 
all-inclusive, but it probably omits few pos- 
sessing the main features of a family agency 
program. The Directory lists 629 public and 
17 joint public-private agencies. It isa mat- 
ter of conjecture how many public agencies 
can be considered family agencies according 
to the usual meaning of the term. A large 
proportion would probably disavow any 
function other than that of dispensing relief 
according to legal requirements, but a small 
and increasing number are applying profes- 
sional case work knowledge and methods in 
dealing with families on relief. See PuBLic 
ASSISTANCE. 

The membership of the Family Welfare 
Association of America, generally accepted 
as the standard-setting body in this field, in- 
cludes nearly all of the agencies which are 
consciously part of the family social work 
movement. There are 210 private and 12 
public agencies in the Association. They are 
located in 37 different states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Canada. Eleven are 
Jewish, three Protestant, and the remainder 
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non-sectarian. Fifty are located in cities of 
300,000 population or over, 63 in cities of 
100,000 to 300,000, 83 in cities of 25,000 to 
100,000, and 26in cities under 25,000. Thirty- 
seven are west of the Mississippi, 14 in south- 
ern states east of the Mississippi, 104 in mid- 
dle western and middle Atlantic states, 61 in 
New England and New York, and 6 outside 
of the United States proper. 

Requirements for membership in the Asso- 
clation are the crystallization of joint efforts 
over a long period on the part of many family 
agencies consciously interested in the devel- 
opment of the field, to define their conception 
of a family social work agency. A study of 
these requirements, which are frequently re- 
vised, is therefore a useful approach to an 
understanding of the field. Basic activity of 
a member agency must be family social work; 
there must be a responsible and active lay 
board or governing body, which may be an 
advisory board in the case of a public agency; 
joint participation of the governing body, 
executive, and staff in the conduct of the 
“agency; a paid staff competently trained for 
family social work; a well-defined financial 
policy, with major support of private agen- 
cies coming from private sources; and a lay 
constituency which understands and sup- 
ports the work of the agency. 

Boards of family agencies vary in size, the 
majority ranging from 15 to 30, holding from 
8 to 12 meetings annually. Ina group of 179 
private agencies reporting in 1937, 25 per 
cent of the board members were professional 
persons (other than social workers), 28 per 
cent were in business, 11 per cent were house- 
wives, and the remaining 36 per cent were 
unreported or in miscellaneous occupations. 

A recent study of 181 private agencies 
shows that 77 per cent of their aggregate in- 
come was from private sources, 8 per cent 
from invested funds, 2 per cent from earn- 
ings, and 13 per cent from public funds. Of 
the voluntary contributions, 81.3 per cent 
came from community chests, federations, 
and other central fund-raising bodies; 1.2 
per cent from foundations; and 17.5 per cent 
directly from individuals. It is evident, 
theretore, that private family agencies depend 
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upon central fund-raising groups for more 
than 60 per cent of their income. Other data 
indicate that the median percentage of total 
community chest funds allocated to family 
social work is approximately 13. The median 
was 19.7 per cent and the average 21 per cent 
in 1937 for nine agencies in cities of more than 
350,000 population. See FINANCING PRIVATE 
SOcIAL Work. 

A measure of expenditures can be gained 
from recent reports of 197 private family 
agencies, showing a total of $7,700,000 spent 
for relief, $4,600,000 for case work services 
to clients, and $1,100,000 for administration 
in 1936. The median percentage of total 
expenditures going for relief was 45.4, with 
agencies in larger cities spending proportion- 
ately more for this purpose than those in 
smaller cities. Only three private agencies 
made no relief expenditures. Total budgets 
ranged from less than $2,000 to more than 
$1,000,000 annually, with 82 per cent spend- 
ing less than $150,000. 

Private agencies in general have dis- 
avowed responsibility for meeting basic eco- 
nomic needs of families, but they hold at the 
same time that funds for special family needs 
are essential to their work. Such funds are 
used for education, health, recreation, and 
similar purposes in situations where assist- 
ance may prevent family breakdown or pro- 
mote independence. 

A period of organization is now in process 
in the private as well as in the public field. 
Private agencies are now being formed in at 
least a score of communities, large and small, 
where there has been no family social work 
program or where the private agency became 
inactive or was absorbed into the public 
agency during the depression. In the private 
field organization is now along service rather 
than relief lines. 

Of 232 agencies reporting in 1936, 123 use 
the word “‘family”’ in the name of the agency, 
110 use ‘‘welfare,” and 77 use “service.” 
Only 18 use “charity” and 4 “relief.” 
Changes were made during the year by 17 
agencies and 65 different names were in use. 
This concern with names is in accord with 
the whole development of family social work 
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from an expression of benevolence and su- 
perior wisdom in behalf of inferior groups to a 
professional service potentially useful to per- 
sons in all walks of life. 


Activities 

A variety of activities are carried on by 
family agencies, usually determined by the 
needs of the community and affording at the 
same time avenues of approach to social case 
work with individuals and families. The most 
frequent are special services for children, in- 
cluding guidance and placement; camps for 
mothers and children; day nurseries; con- 
sultation with courts, churches, and schools 
on individual situations; employment and 
vocational guidance bureaus; health clinics; 
legal aid; work with transients, the aged, and 
unmarried mothers; recreation; sewing clubs; 
home economics; visiting housekeeping; and 
social service exchanges. The trend is in the 
direction of reducing the number of special 
activities through transferral to other agen- 
cies, and intensifying direct family social 
work service. 

Clients come to family agencies for a va- 
riety of reasons, the need of financial aid 
being perhaps the most frequent. They come 
for help in dealing with environmental prob- 
lems related to health, legal aid, employment, 
vocational advice, and educational opportuni- 
ties. They come because of difficulties be- 
tween husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, children and teachers, employers and 
employes. Usually the real difficulty is 
deeper than that of which the client is con- 
scious and finds its expression in a confusion 
of feelings, in fears and anxieties of an irra- 
tional kind, in compulsive behavior, and in 
inner conflicts which interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s ability to live happily. The newer 
feature of family social work is the effort to 
deal with all problems, including those which 
seem to be obvious and simple, in such a way 
as to enable the client to attain a better under- 
standing of his feelings and behavior, to re- 
duce his anxiety, and to release his energy for 
constructive uses. 

Clients are coming of their own accord to 
an increasing extent to family agencies. Re- 


cent reports from typical agencies indicate 
that from one-fourth to one-half now seek the 
agency’s help themselves, and that of the 
remainder about an equal proportion are 
referred by other social agencies, such as 
schools, courts, churches, and settlements, 
and by individuals who know about the 
agency or have been served by it. The per- 
centages vary from community to commu- 
nity, depending upon the status of the agency 
and the success of its publicity. An innova- 
tion of recent years is publicity material 
issued directly to potential clients, particu- 
larly to the economically independent. The 
number of clients in the latter group is still 
small, but definitely increasing. The per- 
centage of clients who do not receive finan- 
cial aid from the family agency is larger, but 
many of these may be receiving financial aid 
from other sources. A typical agency report 
for 1937 shows that 36 per cent of the clients 
received no money from the agency, while 64 
per cent were given funds for special pur- 
poses. Reports for 1936 from 197 private 
agencies shows the median cost per case per 
month (excluding relief) to be $6.39. The 
relief expenditure obviously is less than this, 
since the median percentage of total expendi- 
tures spent for relief is 45.4. 

Private agencies in general do not have a 
protective function in the legal sense and do 
not exercise authority over clients. They 
serve those who wish help, and clients re- 
main free to discontinue the relationship 
with the agency at any time. Most agencies 
have an appointment system to save the 
time of the client and to emphasize the pro- 
fessional character of the service. Inter- 
views are privately held, usually in the agency 
office, and information ordinarily is not 
sought from other persons except with the 
knowledge and consent of the client. Public 
agencies are of course required to make an 
investigation to determine eligibility for re- 
lief, but even here it has been found that the 
client himself is the most dependable source 
of information, especially when relief is ad- 
ministered on a professional basis. 

The best statistics on the number of per- 
sons served by private family agencies are 
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those issued monthly by the Russell Sage 
Foundation on intake and case loads of 59 
agencies and those issued yearly by the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America on its 
membership. In April, 1938, the 59 agencies 
reporting to the Russell Sage Foundation 
were carrying about 43,000 active cases. 
This involved perhaps four times as many in- 
dividuals per month. Self-studies by agen- 
cies are increasing in number. For 1936, 164 
studies by private agencies were reported, 
the greatest number being on results of case 
work, intake, use of relief, and cooperation 
with other agencies. Other studies dealt 
with case work in relation to problems of 
the aged, crime and delinquency, unemploy- 
ment, health, home economics, and housing. 


Personnel 


There are no hard and fast requirements in 
private agencies in regard to staff qualifica- 
tions, but there is an increasing tendency to 
‘employ as case workers only those who are 
eligible to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. See SociaL WorK 
AS A PROFESSION. This means a specified 
amount of college work and of professional 
training and experience. See EDUCATION 
FOR SOcIAL Work. Increasing attention is 
also being given to continuous educational 
opportunities for staff members. Of 172 
agencies reporting for 1935, 163 arranged for 
attendance of staff members at professional 
conferences and meetings; 72 allowed work- 
ers to take special courses in schools, in many 
instances paying or sharing the expense with 
the worker; 59 reported an aggregate of 867 
students in training from 36 schools of social 
work and 320 from other schools. Attention 
was also given by many agencies last year to 
the improvement of working conditions for 
personnel. A total of 111 changes was re- 
ported for 1935, involving such matters as 
the working week, vacation policy, sick leave, 
leave of absence, dismissal notice, and over- 
time. 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES IN SOCIAL 
WORK. During the past few years the 
federal government has greatly extended its 
activities in social work and related fields. 
Until the recent depression, federal agencies 
engaging in social work had confined their 
efforts almost wholly to work of an educa- 
tional, research, or promotional character. 
Since 1933, however, both established agen- 
cies and newly created units of the federal 
government have embarked upon the direct 
operation and supervision of a large variety 
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of social work activities, and have made no- 
table contributions both to social work phi- 
losophy and to social work practice. 

The purpose of this article is (a) to describe 
various activities carried on by units of the 
federal government which are of interest to 
social workers, (b) to discuss the interrela- 
tionship of the federal agencies at the federal 
level, and (c) to discuss the relationships of 
federal agencies to the states. Social work 
activities of individual units of the govern- 
ment have been grouped under certain broad 
headings, such as emergency employment, 
public health, and social insurance; but these 
groupings do not necessarily imply that there 
is coordination or integration of activities 
which are directed toward similar ends. In 
general there has been conspicuous lack of 
unified social planning in the federal govern- 
ment. 

Many shifts and realignments in social 
work functions of the federal government are 
continually taking place. Hence some in- 
formation presented here may not continue 
long to be applicable. For up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the status of agencies with 
social work functions, the reader is referred to 
the United States Government Manual and to 
the Digest of Purposes of Current Federal A gen- 
cies (infra cit.) which are revised currently. 

A fuller description of major social work 
programs will be found elsewhere in this vol- 
ume in topical articles dealing with labor leg- 
islationand administration, old age insurance, 
public health, and so forth. The directory of 
public national agencies in Part III gives for- 
mal information concerning addresses, execu- 
tives, purposes or activities, and periodicals 
of those federal agencies which are most sig- 
nificantly related to social work. 


Emergency Employment and Public Assistance 


One of the most important social work pro- 
grams operated by the federal government is 
the broad emergency employment program, 
known as the Works Program, which was 
established in 1935 to provide employment 
to able-bodied, needy unemployed and thus 
to relieve destitution. This program is an 
outgrowth of the work relief program of the 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and of the work program of the Civil Works 
Administration. Both of these agencies are 
now liquidated. The Works Program is car- 
ried out by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA) and by other federal agencies to 
which the WPA allocates funds. The WPA, 
which provides a large part of the total em- 
ployment under the Works Program, func- 
tions through regional, state, and local offices. 
For the most part workers employed on WPA 
projects are certified as in need; earnings are 
at a security level. Projects are of the fol- 
lowing types: highways, roads, and streets; 
flood and erosion control; recreational facili- 
ties; grounds improvements; airports and 
airway equipment; water supply, sanitation, 
and drainage systems; buildings; electrical 
and communication utilities; conservation; 
distribution of surplus commodities; educa- 
tion, women’s activities, and professional 
projects. See UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. The 
WPA assembles and publishes statistics and 
research reports relating to the entire pro- 
gram. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
and the National Youth Administration 
(NYA), which is a part of the WPA, operate 
programs designed for the welfare of youth. 
The CCC carries on a program of emergency 
conservation work and enrolls young, unmar- 
ried men between the ages of 17 and 23 years, 
selected primarily from relief families, and to 
a limited extent also enrolls veterans. En- 
rollees live in camps and are employed on 
projects such as reforestation, prevention and 
control of forest fires, forest tree pests and 
diseases, soil erosion and floods. See Civit- 
IAN CONSERVATION Corps. The NYA ad- 
ministers a program primarily for young peo- 
ple of both sexes between the ages of 16 and 
24 years. Its employment activities consist 
of endeavoring to find employment for youth 
in private industry, of providing employment 
on projects adapted to their special needs, 
and of extending part-time employment to 
needy secondary school and college students. 
See YOUTH PROGRAMS. 

In addition to the emergency employment 
programs for the relief of the able-bodied un- 
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employed, the federal government is carrying 
on a number of direct relief and assistance 
programs. See Pusiic AssIsTANCE. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Se- 
curity Board, under three separate titles of 
the Social Security Act, administers grants- 
in-aid to states with approved plans for aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
old age assistance. Aid to dependent chil- 
dren may be provided to a child under 16 
years of age who is deprived of parental sup- 
port or care and who is living with a relative. 
See A1iD TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN. Aid to 
the blind is granted chiefly to the needy adult 
blind. See THE BLinp. Old age assistance is 
available to needy individuals 65 years of age 
and over. See O_pD AGE ASSISTANCE. Ex- 
tensive statistics on public assistance and re- 
lief are published by the Social Security Board. 

Direct relief in the form of emergency sub- 
sistence payments is distributed by the Farm 
Security Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture to farm families in extreme 
distress. See RURAL SociAL Procrams. In 
1937 Congress appropriated a small sum to 
be spent in direct relief for needy persons, at 
the discretion of the President and by such 
agency as he may designate. The Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, through 
the cooperation of state and local agencies, 
distributes surplus commodities in the form 
of foodstuffs, clothing, and fuel for the bene- 
fit of relief clients and other needy persons. 
The Disaster Loan Corporation provides loans 
made necessary by floods and other catastro- 
phes. See DisAsTER RELIEF. 


Social Insurance 


Several federal programs which are based 
on “right” rather than “need,” make pay- 
ments to beneficiaries. The Bureau of Old- 
Age Insurance of the Social Security Board, 
through regional and field offices, operates a 
federal old age insurance system which is in- 
tended to provide an assured retirement in- 
come to wage-earners in certain occupations 
and industries when they have reached the 
age of 65 years. The program is financed by 
a tax on wages. Monthly payments will not 
be made before 1942, but lump-sum pay- 


ments are now payable at age 65 and upon 
death. See O_p AcE INsuRANCE. Retire- 
ment plans are also administered by the 
United States Civil Service Commission for 
federal employes in the classified service, by 
the Railroad Retirement Board for employes 
of the railroad systems of the United States, 
and by the Veterans Administration for for- 
mer members of the military and naval forces. 

An unemployment compensation program 
is carried on by the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation of the Social Security Board in 
cooperation with state unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. This program, which 
provides benefits to totally and partially un- 
employed workers in covered employment, is 
financed by a tax on wages. In July, 1938, 
benefit payments were being made in 28 
states, including the District of Columbia. 
Benefits for workers in the railroad industry, 
which presents particular problems because 
of its extensive interstate operations, are to 
be administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board in a national unemployment compen- 
sation system. See UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. 

The United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission administers benefits and 
provides medical care to civil employes who 
are injured in the line of duty; the Railroad 
Retirement Board extends benefits to dis- 
abled railroad employes; and the Veterans 
Administration provides compensation, life 
insurance, and medical care to veterans and 
service men. 


Employment Services 


Several federal agencies are engaged in ac- 
tivities relating to the selection and place- 
ment of workers. The United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Department of Labor 
promotes and develops a national system of 
employment offices in the states. In addi- 
tion to making placements in private employ- 
ment, the state employment services cooper- 
ate with state unemployment compensation 
agencies in registering for work all claimants 
for unemployment compensation benefits; the 
state employment services also cooperate 
with the WPA by assigning workers to proj- 
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ects. The National Reemployment Service 
is established within the United States Em- 
ployment Service. See EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
1cEs. The National Youth Administration 
endeavors to find employment for youth in 
private industry. The United States Civil 
Service Commission is the recruiting agency 
for federal personnel. It establishes and con- 
ducts many examinations for social work posi- 
tions in established agencies of the govern- 
ment. A recent executive order of the Presi- 
dent will place many temporary agencies 
under civil service, extending the merit sys- 
tem upward, outward, and downward. See 
Merit SYSTEMS IN PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Labor Programs 


In recent years the federal government has 
greatly extended its activities in the field of 
labor. The National Labor Relations Board 
is authorized to conduct secret ballots for 
the determination of employe representatives; 
and through “‘cease and desist” orders to 
prevent any person from engaging in specified 
unfair labor practices when they affect com- 
merce. The WPA has a Labor Policies Board 
which acts in an advisory capacity on ques- 
tions involving labor relations and also acts 
as a board of review in complaint cases. The 
National Mediation Board is responsible for 
the prompt disposition of disputes arising be- 
tween carriers and their employes. The Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
seeks to bring about the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes through conciliation. The 
Maritime Labor Board is empowered to offer 
its services in attempting to effect agreements 
between management and labor in maritime 
' disputes. See LABOR RELATIONS. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, with the aid of committees 
representing industry, will administer the 
law relating to minimum wages and maximum 
hours of workers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. The 
Division of Labor Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Labor develops labor standards in 
industrial practice, labor law administration, 
and labor legislation, and makes specific rec- 


ommendations concerning methods and meas- 
ures designed to improve working conditions 
and the economic position of wage-earners. 
The Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor investigates and reports upon the wel- 
fare of women in industry and is interested in 
eliminating sex differentials in wages, in abol- 
ishing industrial home work, and in improv- 
ing standards in other ways. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor is inter- 
ested in all aspects of child labor and will ad- 
minister the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
as it relates to the employment of children. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor is charged with the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information on labor 
matters. See LABor LEGISLATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


Child Welfare 


A comprehensive program of infant and 
child welfare is carried on by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. This 
Bureau conducts research, provides consulta- 
tion service, and publishes both popular 
and technical bulletins on problems relating 
to children in industry, child development, 
treatment of delinquent children, and the 
care of dependent, neglected, and handi- 
capped children. Under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act the Children’s Bureau co- 
operates with state public welfare agencies in 
establishing, extending, and strengthening, 
especially in predominantly rural areas, child 
welfare services for the protection of home- 
less, dependent, and neglected children and 
children in danger of becoming delinquents. 
See CHILD WELFARE SERVICES. Public as- 
sistance to dependent children is administered 
through the Social Security Board. See A1p 
TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Public Health 


Although the public health activities of the 
federal government are lodged in a number of 
different agencies, these agencies, through the 
interdepartmental Committee for the Co- 
ordination of Health and Welfare Activities, 
have worked for the development of an inte- 
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grated public health program.!' The Public 
Health Serviceof the Department of the Treas- 
ury endeavors to protect the country from 
human contagious and infectious diseases. 
Its functions include or are related to child 
hygiene, sanitation, nutrition, public health 
education, mental hygiene, venereal diseases, 
maintenance of marine hospitals and relief 
stations, confinement and treatment of cer- 
tain persons addicted to drugs, medical serv- 
ices in federal prisons, and promotion of re- 
search into the cause and treatment of disease. 
Under the Social Security Act the Public 
Health Service cooperates with the states for 
investigation of disease and problems of sani- 
tation. See PuBLic HEALTH. 

The Children’s Bureau administers the 
titles of the Social Security Act relating to 
crippled children and to maternal and child 
health, including a public health’nursing serv- 
ice. See CripPLED CHILDREN, MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH, and PuBLic HEALTH 
Nursinc. The Veterans Administration ad- 
ministers laws relating to hospital care of vet- 
erans. The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior studies problems of health 
in the mining industry and gives instruction 
on health safeguards. The Office of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior is 
responsible for the health of Indians. See 
INDIANS. In most of the states the WPA is 
operating nursing and public health projects, 
sponsored by state or local public health units. 


Services to Aliens 


The Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice of the Department of Labor deals with the 
admission, exclusion, deportation, and natu- 
ralization of aliens. See IMMIGRANTS AND 
THEIR CHILDREN. 


Farm Programs 


A network of federal agencies operates pro- 
grams for the benefit of farmers. The Farm 
Security Administration carries out a farm 


1 The Interdepartmental Committee has 14 tech- 
nical subcommittees, including those on Public 
Health Nursing, Industrial Hygiene, Recreational 
Projects, Food and Nutrition, and Transient and 
Migration Problems. 


tenant aid program and makes loans to com- 
petent farm tenants, share-croppers, and farm 
laborers to enable them to become farm own- 


-ers. It also carries on a rural rehabilitation 


program, making loans to destitute and low- 
income farm families for the purchase of farm 
supplies, equipment, and livestock, for the 
refinancing of indebtedness, and for family 
subsistence. Emergency grants are made in 
cases of extreme distress. A number of proj- 
ects, taken over from the liquidated Resettle- 
ment Administration, are operated to provide 
homesteads with facilities for full or part- 
time farming for families relocated from worn- 
out land, cut-over areas, or exhausted mining 
areas. Extensive credit facilities are avail- 
able to farmers and farmers’ organizations 
through the Farm Credit Administration, the 
federal land banks, and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. See RURAL SOCIAL PRo- 
GRAMS. 


Housing and Planning 


Considerable stimulus both to better hous- 
ing and to slum clearance is provided by vari- 
ous agencies of the federal government. The 
United States Housing Authority in the De- 
partment of the Interior makes loans and 
capital grants, and assists the states and their 
political subdivisions to remedy the unsafe 
and unsanitary housing conditions and the 
acute shortage of decent and safe and sani- 
tary dwellings for families of low income. 
The Federal Housing Administration insures 
lending institutions against losses on loans 
for repairing, improving, and altering real 
property, and insures mortgage loans. Other 
credit agencies concerned with housing are 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board which 
governs the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem and also has direct control and super- 
vision over the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Federal Savings and 
Loan System. The Electric Home and Farm 
Authority assists in financing consumers in 
the purchase of electrical appliances. Three 
large suburban “green belt’? developments 
are operated by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. See Housinc AND City PLANNING. 
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The Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works has as its chief aim the reduc- 
tion of unemployment and the restoration of 
purchasing power through the construction 
of useful public works and the encourage- 
ment of long-range planning in the field of 
public works. 

The National Resources Committee, co- 
operating with other federal agencies and 
with regional, state, municipal, and private 
agencies, prepares and publishes information 
relating to state and regional planning, a land 
inventory, mineral resources, water projects, 
industrial surveys, population problems, and 
urbanism. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
is the embodiment of the principles of re- 
gional planning and development. 


Education 


Several federal agencies are concerned with 
education. The Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior directs educa- 
tional surveys and collects and disseminates 
information on education. It administers 
the acts for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation and of vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and receives funds under the 
Social Security Act to extend the latter pro- 
gram in the states. The Office of Education 
cooperates with state, county, and local edu- 
cational groups. See VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. The National Youth Administra- 
tion provides part-time employment to needy 
secondary school and college students to en- 
able them to obtain an education. It also 
provides vocational training and retraining 
and supplies funds for the work of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship through which 
the apprenticeship phases of its program are 
administered. A rural education program 
related to home economics and agriculture 
is carried on in cooperation with the states 
by the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. County agents conduct the 
4-H clubs for boys and girls. The WPA car- 
ries on projects to reduce adult illiteracy, to 
assist in the naturalization of aliens, and to 
provide vocational education for unemployed 
men and women. The Office of Indian Af- 
fairs is responsible for the education of In- 


dians. The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture undertakes 
by an educational program to raise national 
levels of living. See FAmity INCOME MAN- 
AGEMENT. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior directs a public 
educational service in natural sciences, his- 
tory, and archaeology. 


Recreation 


Many agencies of the federal government 
provide facilities for recreation as a minor 
function. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior and the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
supply opportunity in the parks and forests 
for camping, hiking, excursions, and sports. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 


Fisheries of the Department of Commerce 


make provisions for recreation related to wild 
life. The National Resources Committee is 
concerned with planning for the development 
of resources for leisure-time activity. The 
WPA and the NYA provide leadership for 
community recreational affairs and for play- 
ground supervision. The Office of Indian 
Affairs conducts a recreational program for 
Indians, embodying folk music, dancing, 
crafts, and pageants. An extensive recrea- 
tional program is carried on for the benefit of 
boys in CCC camps. Recreation programs 
are conducted in connection with resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation projects carried on 
by.the Farm Security Administration. Some 
other agencies concerned with recreation are 
the Children’s Bureau, the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Office of Education. See RECREATION. 


Prisons and Parole 


The federal government, through the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administration, is 
cooperating with states and localities to raise 
the standards of penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. In no field of social work are facili- 
ties and practices more outmoded. The Ad- 
ministration investigates and studies activi- 
ties and initiates projects for replanning and 
reorganizing prison industry systems. The 
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Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Jus- 
tice administers federal prisons, provides for 
the custody of federal prisoners in institu- 
tions under other control, has general super- 
vision over prison contracts, and administers 
the federal probation law. The Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., establishes industries in 
United States penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. See Prisons, REFORMATORIES, AND 
Jats. The Board of Parole of the Depart- 
ment of Justice administers the federal parole 
law, granting and revoking paroles of federal 
prisoners. See PAROLE. 


Information and Statistics 


Nearly all agencies of the federal govern- 
ment collect statistics and publish informa- 
tion concerning their activities. There are 
a number of agencies, however, which as a 
principal function maintain informational 
and statistical services of interest to social 
workers. The National Emergency Council 
publishes the United States Government Man- 
ual which presents authenticated information 
concerning the federal units, and has set up 
the United States Information Service which 
gives current information concerning all 
phases of government activity. The Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce conducts and publishes the decennial 
census and special censuses and is continu- 
ously compiling statistics of births, deaths, 
state and municipal finances, current produc- 
tion, and other data relating to social and in- 
dustrial conditions in the United States. The 
Central Statistical Board promotes the im- 
provement, development, and coordination 
of federal statistical services in the United 
States. See RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN 
SociAL Work. 


Interrelationship of Federal Agencies 


The previous sections of this article supply 
ample evidence of the confusing tangle of 
auspices under which social work activities 
of the federal government are operated. The 
need for coordination and consolidation of 
social work activities at the federal level is 
widely recognized. There are many illogical- 
ities in present sponsorships of social work 


programs. It seems incongruous, for exam- 
ple, that the Public Health Service should be 
lodged in the Treasury Department. There 
is nothing consistent in the fact that the un- 
employment compensation program is under 
the jurisdiction of the Social Security Board 
while the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, which registers for work claimants for 
unemployment compensation benefits, is in 
the Department of Labor. These are but two 
instances of many fortuitous alignments. 

In the 1938 session of Congress, reorgan- 
ization of the federal government, which was 
requested by the President, failed of enact- 
ment. In January, 1937, a broad plan for 
reorganization was submitted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. The Brookings Institution, at the 
request of the Senate’s Select Committee on 
Investigation of the Executive Agencies of 
the Government, prepared an independent 
Report on the Activities 1n the Field of Public 
Welfare (infra cit.). The two reports differ 
radically in their recommendations, but both 
urge the creation of a department of welfare. 
Any plan for reorganization inevitably raises 
serious issues as to the appropriate lodgment 
of functions and steps on the toes of vested 
interests struggling for survival, both within 
and outside the government. Until such time 
as reorganization of the government can be 
effected, it will be necessary to rely upon in- 
terdepartmental or interagency committees 
for integrationof common functions. A note- 
worthy example has been set by the Interde- 
partmental Committee for the Coordination 
of Health and Welfare Activities. 


Federal-State Relationships 


Many of the social work programs of fed- 
eral agencies are carried on by state agencies 
supported in wholeor in part by federal grants- 
in-aid. See PUBLIC WELFARE. Various types 
of federal controls are exercised to insure that 
federal funds are administered by the states 
in compliance with the law. These controls 
frequently supply a powerful leverage for 
raising the standards of state administration 
and are the basis for establishing working re- 
lations with the state agencies. Among the 
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most effective controls is the requirement 
that a budget and a plan giving details of or- 
ganization and administration be submitted 
for approval as a prerequisite for receiving 
grants. See FINANCING PUBLIC SOCIAL Work. 
The collection of statistical reports by the 
federal agency, and federal inspection and 
audits, are other types of controls. One of 
the most satisfactory controls, because the 
most constructive, is a field service which 
gives technical assistance and conceives the 
educational process to be its primary func- 
tion. A control seldom exercised is the with- 
drawal of federal funds because of failure to 
fulfil federal requirements. 
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ANNE E. GEDDES 


FINANCING PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK. 
Social agencies range in size and complexity 
from the efforts of a few individuals operat- 
ing in a small neighborhood to large associa- 
tions of many thousands of members, func- 
tioning either in metropolitan centers, on a 
nation-wide basis, or as a part of an inter- 
national program. Financing, in many re- 
spects, parallels this complex organization 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


of voluntary social work. In addition, the 
methods and procedures used in the rais- 
ing of funds have a considerable influence 
upon agency administration and functions. 
Though in recent years federation and vari- 
ous other forms of central financing have 
undertaken a varying degree of financial sup- 
port for social work, the community chest- 
supported agency retains a residual responsi- 
bility for its own financing. 

Funds to support private welfare activities 
are mainly derived from voluntary gifts, 
from earnings representing fees charged for 
service, and from payments for service or 
subsidies received from governmental agen- 
cies. Of these, the funds derived from volun- 
tary contributions are of primary importance 
even when funds from other sources supply 
the major part of the income. 


Voluntary Contributions 


1. Theory of private giving and fund-rais- 
ing methods. Private social work activities 
have usually been initiated by a few philan- 
thropically inclined individuals, by religious 
organizations or individual churches, or by 
other groups concerned with a specific social 
problem or need. As the activities have in- 
creased in scope and in cost, the tendency has 
been to enlarge the area of support on the 
theory that the activity was invested with a 
general interest and that all persons of good 
willand humanitarian feelings had a responsi- 
bility for contributing to the maintenance of 
the service. Where the social agency is 
closely related to the program of a religious 
denomination or specific nationality or cul- 
tural group, efforts to secure financial sup- 
port may be limited to the members of these 
groups. There is no uniform policy, however, 
and the more general principle followed is to 
solicit funds from all those whose interest in 
the program can be stimulated. 

In the course of development, attempts 
have been made to reach individual posses- 
sors of large and small incomes, partnerships, 
small and large corporations, estates, trust 
funds, foundations, and various types of 
organized groups such as fraternal orders, 
service and luncheon clubs, and churches. 
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The methods used have varied from personal 
solicitations by officers or volunteers inter- 
ested in the social agency; membership ex- 
tension; appeals by letter or demonstration; 
“roll calls”; advertisements in the press; 
tag days, charity balls, parties, benefits, and 
other money-making ventures; and “Christ- 
mas,” “‘neediest cases,” and “‘old age” fund 
appeals undertaken by local newspapers; to 
elaborate fund campaigns conducted by pro- 
fessional and volunteer money-raisers uti- 
lizing the personnel or skills of advertis- 
ing, promotion, and organization machinery. 
Additional methods of securing funds, such 
as church collections and assessment of indi- 
vidual parishes by a central diocesan author- 
ity, are used in behalf of Catholic charities 
and other agencies. 

2. Regulation of appeals. The great vari- 
ety of money-raising efforts and the many 
concurrent and often conflicting appeals by 
numerous agencies, especially in the larger 
cities, led to efforts to establish standards and 
regulation of appeals. Some of the earliest 
attempts were in the nature of information 
and advisory services on individual social 
agencies for the benefit of potential contrib- 
utors, to enable them to discriminate be- 
tween bona fide and fraudulent appeals. 
These services have, in some instances, been 
taken over by the local councils of social 
agencies. For the protection of their mem- 
bers local chambers of commerce organized 
bureaus for endorsement of agencies, since 
business is an especially profitable source of 
suppport in various appeals. 

There is little regulation by government of 
fund raising for social or religious work. Law 
enforcement agencies take action against 
definitely fraudulent appeals, and some cities 
require that permits be obtained for general 
fund solicitation and limit the number of tag 
days and street appeals. Aside from pro- 
cedure against fraud, few standards have 
been established by government for the regu- 
lation of voluntary fund raising and there is 
little inquiry as to the quality and efficiency 
of the benefited agency or the cost of fund 
raising, even in the cities where permits to 
raise funds must be secured. 


3. Standards of giving. There are no es- 
tablished standards for contributions. The 
amount secured depends upon the effective- 
hess of the appeal and the personal motives 
of the contributor rather than upon a fixed 
percentage of income. In some large cam- 
paigns, standards have been suggested in re- 
lation to annual income and wage-earners 
have been urged to “give a day’s pay.” 

Comparisons of individual giving through 
published lists of contributors and other de- 
vices are used to guide or to influence the 
amount of contribution or the rate of giving. 
The federal income tax law offers exemption 
from taxation up to 15 per cent of the indi- 
vidual’s net income if contributed to organ- 
ized charitable, educational, or religious pur- 
poses. Statistics indicate that, on the aver- 
age, Income tax exemption is claimed for 
approximately 2 per cent and that there is 
great variability in the ratio of contribu- 
tions to reported incomes. 

No comprehensive analysis of the motives 
operating in voluntary giving has thus far 
been made. Obviously the incentives, pres- 
sures, and influences exerted upon contrib- 
utors extend beyond the appeal to social co- 
operation inherent in the nature of the fund- 
seeking agency and vary as widely as the 
methods of the fund campaigns. Specific 
criticism that the appeal borders on coercion 
has been leveled against some of the methods 
that have been used for obtaining employe 
contributions by industrial management or 
its representatives. 

4, Community chests. Federated or cen- 
tral financing has gradually replaced the un- 
coordinated efforts of individual agencies in 
nearly all cities of 25,000 population or over 
and in some smaller cities. Federations for 
Jewish agencies were among the first to be 
organized as a general movement. In some 
cities Catholic charity federations and other 
central fund-raising methods were established 
to meet the deficits of hospitals or other agen- 
cies. The cooperation of various groups for 
welfare appeals during the World War stimu- 
lated the community chest movement which 
had been established previously in relatively 
few cities and since then has spread to more 
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than 450 cities. With the creation of the 
Greater New York Fund in 1938 there re- 
main only eight cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States that do not oper- 
ate some form of community chest. See 
COMMUNITY CHESTS. 

The majority of community chests are of a 
non-sectarian or inter-sectarian character, 
but in a few cities Jewish and, in a larger 
number, Catholiccharities conduct independ- 
ent drives forfunds. In chest-organized cities, 
most but not all private social agencies of 
recognized standing are included. Lack of 
affiliation with the fund is sometimes due to 
chest policies which exclude some agencies 
on the basis of function (such as hospitals or 
predominantly religious or missionary work), 
type of organization sponsorship, or other 
reasons; at other times, lack of affiliation 
represents the desire of an eligible agency to 
continue independent financing. 

5. Endowments and bequests. Endow- 
ments and bequests are of varying impor- 
tance in private agency financing. A few 
social agencies have been established and 
endowed by such bequests, and in other long- 
established social agencies the annual income 
from invested funds is sufficient to cover 
operating costs. Institutions have been 
built and maintained solely by members of a 
wealthy family. In some fields of work— 
notably in hospitals, in institutions for chil- 
dren, aged, and other dependent classes, and 
in agencies offering family relief—bequests 
and legacies have been steadily accumulated 
so that an appreciable part of annual income 
is derived from investments. Bequests ap- 
pear to be less frequent for the non-institu- 
tional services. For social work as a whole, 
the ratio of income from invested funds to 
currently contributed income is not large. A 
recent study Comparative Expenditures for 
Health and Social Work—1936 (infra cit.), 
made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in 
16 chest-organized cities, showed that income 
from endowment was about one-fourth of 
the amount currently received from contribu- 
tions. Foundations and trusts have been an 
important development in private philan- 


thropy, but only a minor part of their income 
is regularly devoted to the support of social 
agencies. See FOUNDATIONS IN SOCIAL WorRK. 

Many of the functions developed by social 
agencies are in the nature of services that 
are available to self-maintaining persons and 
families who pay a part or all of the cost of 
such services when using them. Because 
earnings and other sources of income differ 
for different fields of work, the extent of phil- 
anthropic contribution varies from less than 
10 per cent of the budget of some hospitals to 
approximately the entire budget of family 
welfare societies. Another form of earnings 
having some application to clients that might 
otherwise have been accepted as free is the 
recently developed group hospital payment 
plan in which, for a small insurance premium, 
the insured individual can secure a specific 
amount of hospital service in periods of illness 
of himself or members of his family. With 
an increasing number of persons covered by 
such plans, more of the income of hospitals 
may in the future be derived from this source. 
Contributions to agencies or to chests made 
by corporations, employes, and labor unions 
are sometimes considered a group payment 
in return for social services available to 
workers. 


Government Funds in Private Social Work 


A part of the income of voluntary agencies 
comes in the form of subsidies or payments 
by government bodies. Subsidies are, in 
theory, payments to the voluntary institu- 
tions for their services to clients for whom the 
government has responsibility, or they may 
be considered as an actual contribution made 
by the government on the same basis as in- 
dividual voluntary contributions. In most 
localities, existing !aws forbid subsidies and 
restrict public payments to reimbursements 
for dependents or sick persons who have been 
individually accepted as the responsibility of 
the government and have been sent to volun- 
tary institutions. Private agencies are used 
because of inadequate or undeveloped public 
facilities. The method of administering pub- 
lic funds so used differs considerably through- 
out the country. In some instances the pay- 
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ment by government on a per capita basis 
is frequently hypothetical rather than real, 
since there is no actual contact between a 
representative of government and the person 
for whom the payment is made. Localities 
differ also on methods of control and regula- 
tion. The charge is sometimes made that 
these arrangements between government 
bodies and voluntary social agencies are in- 
volved with political and sectarian pressures 
and are a retarding factor in the establish- 
ment of governmentally administered social 
services. 

At the present time, grants of public funds 
and payments to voluntary agencies appear 
more frequently in the fields of hospital and 
child care and to a lesser extent for the care 
of chronically ill and aged in voluntary insti- 
tutions. With the tremendous increases in 
direct government operation of welfare serv- 
ices, the continued government use of volun- 
tary agencies is being considered in relation 
to extension of public services. The amount 
of government payments to voluntary agen- 
cies in these fields has probably been increas- 
ing although not nearly so rapidly as the de- 
velopment of direct public services. Because 
of various controversial attitudes, the trend 
of this form of voluntary agency financing is 
uncertain. See FINANCING PuBLIC SOCIAL 
Work and Pus.iic WELFARE. 


National A genctes 


Agencies organized for national rather than 
local service present special aspects of financ- 
ing. Some national agencies have local units 
that constitute their membership with respon- 
sibility for the national agency budget. In 
other instances, the national agency has a 
direct service program operated without local 
agency units. Community chests vary in 
their policies concerning fund raising for na- 
tional agencies. In some instances the local 
agency units includein their budgets amounts 
for fees or subscriptions to the national or- 
ganizations. At other times, national agen- 
cies attempt to raise funds directly. The 
total local membership contributions may 
not cover the budget of the national agency, 
and support may be solicited from other 


sources including foundations and individ- 
uals. Several large national and overseas 
agencies with a direct functional program 
have their own campaigns for funds. The 
annual roll call of the American National Red 
Cross and the Christmas seal sales of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association are examples 
of direct fund raising by national agencies. 
See NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL WoRK. 

Jewish agencies engaged in relief overseas 
or in a national program have become bene- 
ficiaries of local Jewish welfare funds. Within 
the past five years more than 100 of such 
funds have been established to supplement 
the financing of Jewish agencies by the local 
community chests. These funds frequently 
support local activities not eligible for inclu- 
sion in non-sectarian community chests be- 
cause of their specifically religious character 
or for other reasons. See JEWISH SOCIAL 
Work. 


Trends in Giving 


The lack of reliable data on the total of 
voluntary contributions and bequests makes 
it difficult to evaluate the general trends in 
voluntary philanthropy inthis country. Such 
information as is available on large legacies 
and bequests is incomplete and is not syste- 
matically gathered. 

The statistics compiled by Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., on the amounts 
raised by 181 chests for the years 1924-1937 
give the following information. There wasa 
consistent but gradual increase in the amounts 
raised by these chests from 1924 to 1929, 
For 1930 and 1931 the total amount raised 
showed a sharp increase, explained largely by 
the fact that a number of chests undertook 
emergency responsibility for the relief of un- 
employment. With more adequate federal, 
state, and local relief, there was a sharp de- 
cline in 1932 and 1933 in the total funds 
raised by these chests, to a point slightly be- 
low 1924. A further small decline was regis- 
tered in 1934. Since then the amount has 
gradually increased and the total raised in 
1936 for 1937 approximated the 1925 level. 
(These figures have not been corrected for 
the changing value of the dollar or in terms 
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of the purchasing value of social services.) 
It is significant that the recent study by Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., of five 
chest-organized cities for which there is com- 
parable information for the years 1924 and 
1936 shows that although expenditures from 
public funds for social and health work in- 
creased on the average from $3.80 to $42.13 
per capita of population, voluntary contribu- 
tions and income from endowments was ap- 
proximately the same in both years—$2.98 
in 1924 and $3.07 in 1936. 

The bulk of philanthropic funds is obtained 
in large gifts. Approximately 60 per cent of 
community chest income, as a whole, is se- 
cured from contributions of $100 and over, 
representing about 1 per cent of the total 
number of givers. It is evident that the vol- 
ume of philanthropic funds at present de- 
pends primarily upon those able to contribute 
in substantial amounts. Eighty per cent of 
the contributors to chests give less than $5.00 
(average $1.71 in 1937) and provide only 12.6 
per cent of the chest income. Social security 
taxation is likely to affect mass giving. Ina 
number of cities, recent chest results point 
to a decrease in industrial and employe giving 
attributed to the effect of wage deductions in 
behalf of social security measures. Contri- 
butions from corporations made by manage- 
ment in behalf of stockholders have been an 
important factor, averaging one-fourth or 
more of chest income. Exemption from in- 
come taxation is allowed for a specified ratio 
of corporation gifts but the desirability of 
this practice has been challenged. 

The unprecedented increase in public wel- 
fare expenditures, the increases in taxation 
affecting all classes of income and demon- 
strating the dependence of the public welfare 
program upon taxpayers, and the federal so- 
cial security provisions with their wage and 
payroll deductions undoubtedly have an 
effect upon the philanthropic practices of the 
different income classes. Proposals have 
been made to remove the income tax exemp- 
tion on corporation and other philanthropic 
giving. If accepted, this might affect the 
contributions of those who now complain 
that the steeply graduated income and estate 


taxes limit the surplus income available for 
philanthropy. Some observers believe that 
there is an increasing tendency for the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of fewer 
individuals whose capacity for philanthropic 
giving has not been seriously impaired by 
taxation and that therefore business trends 
rather than other factors determine volun- 
tary giving. Studies made by Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., indicate a close 
correlation between national net income and 
total voluntary contributions. 


Implications of Various Methods of Fund 
Raising 
The maintenance and the growth of central 
financing have been attributed to economy 
and efficiency in fund raising. It is generally 
believed that central financing not only sta- 


- bilizes the practice of voluntary giving but 


increases the amount of gifts and the number 
of contributors. Some degree of regulation 
of agency programs and functions is intro- 
duced by central financing through the meth-. 
ods of budgeting and allocating chest funds. 
In many communities, program planning is 
in the hands of councils of social agencies 
which are closely affiliated with community 
chests. The history of community chests in- 
cludes instances of policies influenced by con- 
flicting opinions on the programs of social 
agencies. Some agencies with a labor or 
propaganda program have been unpopular 
with large givers or corporations and support 
by chests has been refused or discontinued. 
Since voluntary contributions are derived 
largely from the well-to-do members of the 
community, it is natural that the conduct of 
chest affairs tends to represent the social 
views of this important group of contribu- 
tors. In general, the budgeting process re- 
flects the social work theories of community 
chest boards, not always paralleling the atti- 
tudes of social workers and social agencies. 
Another outgrowth of central financing, 
due to the nature of the organized appeal, has 
been the interpretation given the local social 
work program in the course of the fund cam- 
paign. It is charged that the appeals in be- 
half of the agencies have been over-simplified 
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and that only a few aspects of the work of the 
agencies has been stressed. Considering the 
miscellaneous activities of the numerous so- 
cial agencies that make up the chest constitu- 
ency in large cities, it is obvious that inter- 
preting social work to the community in fund 
drives presents many difficulties. See PuBLic- 
ITY AND INTERPRETATION IN SOCIAL WoRK. 
Thus, campaign publicity until recently has 
tended to stress the relief of poverty rather 
than other aspects of social work. With the 
enormous growth of governmental responsi- 
bility for relief, the relief of poverty emphasis 
in campaigns is recognized as inaccurate. 

Central financing tends to transfer the 
interest of contributors from the individual 
agency units to the chest as a whole. Al- 
though, in theory, some chests consider all 
contributors members of the beneficiary 
agencies, it is doubtful whether this has been 
fully utilized in practice. The replacement of 
individual agency interest by interest in the 
aggregate program assumes that the miscel- 
laneous agencies constitute an integrated or 
planned system of social work. Whatever 
the merits of this attitude, it is doubtful that 
a large list of autonomous social agencies, 
differing widely in program and in sectarian 
emphasis or in other forms of group interest, 
approach in reality the concept of a unified 
social program. 

The relative importance of private social 
work in the total program of social services 
has been greatly diminished by the recent 
growth of public relief and social security 
measures. The demonstrated capacity of 
government to administer and finance large 
programs of social and health work was not 
generally recognized until the present decade 
in social work history. The long-time effect 
of this development upon the operation and 
financing of private social work has not yet 
been fully determined. 
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FINANCING PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK. 


No well-defined distinction can be made be- 


tween the financing of public social work and 
the financing of governmental activities in 
general. Substantially the same problems are 
faced and the same policies followed. This is 
due partly to the common practice of financ- 
ing governmental expenditures—aside from 
publicly owned public utilities—from general 
revenues and not from specific sources. It is 
also due partly to the difficulties of distin- 
guishing public social work from other gov- 
ernmental activities. While public assistance 
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and public welfare activities are undoubtedly 
the central aspects of public social work, there 
are many other activities in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, labor, and agriculture that are 
of a social work character but that are often 
inseparable from activities not properly in- 
cluded in social work. 

Such differences in methods of financing as 
do exist between public social work and other 
activities are chiefly matters of emphasis. 
The principal reason for difference is that the 
benefits of social work activities are in general 
received by lower income groups. This dis- 
tribution of benefits affects the choice of a 
source of revenue among the principal sources 
of public funds: taxation, commercial reve- 
nues, fees, special assessments, and borrow- 
ing. Commercial revenues, which are de- 
rived from such activities as the postal serv- 


ice and municipally owned utilities, are obvi-— 


ously unsuited to financing public social work 
services, as are likewise fees and special assess- 
ments collected directly from recipients of 
special governmental benefits. Taxation and 
borrowing, which is in effect postponed tax- 
ation, are practically the only sources of funds 
for financing public social work. Borrowing 
is inappropriate for long-term financing, how- 
ever necessary it may bein emergencies. Of 
the various forms of taxes, certain ones—to 
be discussed later—are usually considered 
more suitable than are others for financing 
public social work. 


Borrowing for Extraordinary Expenditures 


Since public social work services go for the 
most part to the lowest income groups and 
are necessitated by the inadequacy of those 
incomes, it is to be expected that the costs of 
such services should greatly increase during 
business depressions, which are also times 
when the income of ‘government is at a mini- 
mum. Accordingly, a good deal of public 
social work, especially public assistance, is 
financed in the first instance through bor- 
rowing. ; 

This practice does not meet with the ap- 
proval of all authorities. Some think that 
borrowing should be resorted to only for cap- 
ital outlays as distinguished from current 


operation of services. Others approve bor- 
rowing for public social work only during 
emergency periods of exceptionally heavy 
expenditures. The doctrine that govern- 
mental expenditures should be financed in 
periods of depression by loans in order to 
build up the volume of purchasing power has 
also been urged by advocates of borrowing 
for public relief. At best, however, borrow- 
ing 1s a necessary, emergency, stop-gap meas- 
ure, unavailable for any long-run program. 
Even when loans are incurred to meet what 
are apparently emergency needs, the prac- 
tice of borrowing presents the danger that a 
permanent or long-time problem may not be 
recognized as such and that the mortgaging 
of future revenue through loans may be con- 
tinued long after financing through taxation 
should have been instituted. 

The federal Constitution contains no limi- 
tation on borrowing, while state constitutions 
commonly subject it to rigid restrictions which 
have prevented some states from borrowing 
for emergency relief during the depression, 
while obliging other states to amend their 
constitutions to use this source of funds. The 
amendment of state constitutions and stat- 
utes has likewise been necessary in many 
cases to permit local borrowing for relief. 
These relaxations have commonly been made 
cautiously and for specific periods only, in 
order to avoid the continued financing of re- 
lief from this source. In borrowing, the funds 
are necessarily and properly designated for a 
specific purpose. 


Taxation as a Source of Revenue 


Public social work activities may be fi- 
nanced by federal, state, or local governments 
—counties, cities, and townships. Thechoice 
of the level of government to finance social 
work affects the sources of tax revenue used 
since the different levels of government rely 
to a considerable extent on different taxes. 

1. Local taxation. Local units of govern- 
ment rely heavily on property taxation, ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of local tax revenues 
having been derived from this source in 1936. 
In recent years certain developments have 
made property taxation less adequate as a 
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revenue source than it was formerly while 
functions have tended to expand, placing 
many local communities in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Large decreases in revenue oc- 
curred during the depression due to the con- 
traction of property assessments, which have 
not been much restored toward their previ- 
ous levels. The assessments are further 
threatened by the movement for homestead 
exemptions that has already been successful 
in exempting substantial proportions of prop- 
erty from state taxation in 12 states and from 
certain local taxes in four states. Another 
development that threatens to diminish ma- 
terially the adequacy of property tax revenues 
is the movement for low and rigid over-all or 
blanket tax rate limitations, which have been 
imposed in nine states. In addition, special 
limitations on levies for public assistance are 
often present in the state constitutions or 
statutes. Finally, the depression resulted in 
a large volume of tax delinquency, which, 
fortunately, has since diminished consider- 
ably. 

The dependence of local governments on 
the property tax is due in part to state consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions. In the ab- 
sence of these a very few cities have had fair 
success in administering sales taxes, while 
local business privilege taxes and motor li- 
censes have been employed more generally, 
especially in southern states. In general, 
however, most forms of taxation other than 
those imposed on property have proved too 
difficult for local administration. Because of 
the dependence on the property tax, the ca- 
pacity of local governments to increase their 
revenues must be ranked below the capacities 
of state and federal governments. In some 
states, taxes administered by the state are 
shared with localities to remedy their relative 
financial inability, while for certain purposes 
practically all states distribute grants in aid 
of local services. 

The ability to collect tax revenues may 
vary to an extreme degree among different 
localities even within the same state. These 
variations make it inevitable that the tax 
burden to support a program of governmental 
expenditures, such as for public assistance or 


public welfare, will be relatively light in some 
localities and very heavy—perhaps impos- 
sibly heavy—in others. The need for such 
services is often greatest where the tax-paying 
capacity is least. 

2. State taxation. A considerable number 
of state governments still secure part of their 
revenues from property taxation while others, 
located for the most part in industrial areas, 
do not. The fraction of state tax revenues 
derived from property taxation amounted to 
about 8 per cent in 1937. States rely heavily 
on corporation and business taxes, which are 
commonly measured by capital, gross pro- 
duction, receipts, or transactions of one kind 
oranother. The taxon gasoline is the biggest 
single source of state revenue in many states. 
Net income taxes on individuals, corpora- 
tions, or both are imposed in two-thirds of 
the states at varying rates, for the most part 
low. The amount of revenue from this source 
has not been large except in a few states. In 
recent years the general retail sales tax has 
spread rapidly until approximately one-half 
of the states now employ it in one form or an- 
other. Death taxes—either inheritance or es- 
tate taxes—are imposed in all but one state, 
but do not produce a very important part of 
the revenue. Other state revenues are de- 
rived from motor vehicle license taxes and 
from special taxes on liquor, tobacco, amuse- 
ments, and other luxury items. Payroll taxes 
on employers, and in a few states on em- 
ployes, have been imposed to finance unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Because of their legal and administrative 
ability to tax not only property but also other 
sources, the states in general have substan- 
tially greater financial capacity than have 
the localities. However, the mobility of busi- 
ness, capital, and persons across state bound- 
aries places economic and administrative lim- 
itations on the tax rates that any state may 
successfully impose on sources able to move, 
and political pressure to keep down such tax 
rates is very strong. Heavy rates imposed by 
the federal government on some tax bases— 
for example, incomes—also act as a restric- 
tion on state revenue-raising power. Taxa- 
tion burdening interstate commerce is re- 
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strained by Supreme Court interpretation of 
the federal Constitution. For these reasons 
states cannot fully exploit their economic 
capacity to pay taxes. 

Although the variations that exist among 
states in tax-collecting power are not as great 
as the variations among localities, the differ- 
ences are yet considerable as is indicated, for 
example, by the fact that average per capita 
income ranged from $256 to $1,058 in differ- 
ent states in 1934. To the extent that states 
instead of localities finance public assistance 
and public social work generally, the burden 
of these activities is equalized throughout 
each state since the tax rates within the state 
will be uniform. However, burdens will differ 
among states. The burdens of state taxes 
rest in large part on different groups in the 
community than do the burdens of local taxes. 
Financing activities by state taxation instead 
of by local taxation accordingly burdens dif- 
ferent economic and social groups as well as 
different geographical groups. 

3. Federal taxation. The federal tax sys- 
tem differs materially from the tax systems 
of the states. Property taxes are not imposed 
by the federal government because of consti- 
tutional restrictions. The federal govern- 
ment has sole use of the tariff, which in the 
first 70 years of national history produced 
practically all of the federal tax revenues. 
Its relative importance has so shrunk that it 
produced only 6 per cent of the total federal 
tax revenue in fiscal 1938. Beginning with 
the World War, net income taxation of indi- 
viduals and corporations became a major 
source of federal revenue and during the dec- 
ade of the twenties produced about three- 
fifths of the total tax revenue. Yields of in- 
come taxes are highly sensitive to periods of 
depression and prosperity; despite increases 
in rates they fell off markedly during the de- 
pression. In fiscal 1938 they amounted to 
42 per cent of the total federal tax revenues. 
Increases in national income should result in 
greater than proportionate increases in in- 
come tax revenues. Ascompared with foreign 
countries, notably Great Britian, the tax 
rates in the lower and middle brackets are 
still relatively light, and substantial increases 


in revenue could, if desired, be derived by 
lowering exemptions and increasing the rates 
in those brackets of income. | 

The Social Security Act of 1935 imposed 
payroll taxes on employers of eight or more 
persons, and on employers and employes for 
earnings of employes less than 65 yearsof age. © 
Self-employed persons and certain groups of 
employes not eligible to receive benefits are 
not subject to the taxes. 

The federal estate tax, even with large rate 
increases during the past few years, supplies a 
relatively small proportion of the federal rev- 
enue. Practically all of the remainder of fed- 
eral revenues is supplied by taxes on gross 
production or sales. No general sales tax is 
imposed but a large number of products, 
mostly semi-luxuries, are subject to special 
taxes at substantial rates. By far the most 
productive of these taxes are those on alco- 
holic liquors and tobacco. Processing taxes 
imposed on processors of certain agricultural 
products were invalidated by the Supreme 
Court in 1935. 

Production and sales taxes, together with 
the tariff, are believed by tax theorists to be 
shifted in the main to consumers and as such 
are in general regressive in incidence as dis- 
tinguished from the progressive burdens im- 
posed by the income and estate taxes. The 
incidence of the payroll taxes imposed on em- 
ployers is the subject of much thought, opinion 
being divided between incidence on the work- 
ers and on consumers. In some cases em- 
ployers may bear a part or all of the tax. 

The general ability of the federal govern- 
ment to increase its revenue at will exceeds 
that of the states. With the exception of the 
property tax the federal government can im- 
pose all important taxes open to the states, 
while it can also impose tariffs. High federal 
tax rates are much less likely to cause migra- 
tion from the nation than are high state tax 
rates to cause migration from the states. 
However, the ability of the federal govern- 
ment to raise new revenues at the present 
time beyond amounts required to finance ex- 
isting expenditures is not necessarily greater 
than that of the states. Most of the states 
do not employ all forms of taxes that they 
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might use. The federal government must 
impose taxes that are uniform throughout the 
country, and is limited to taxes that have not 
been largely exploited by the state govern- 
ments. Many of the states, however, have 
very little ability to increase revenues. 

Funds raised from certain taxes—local, 
state, or federal—are frequently designated 
for some aspect of public social work. This 
has recommended itself as a method of safe- 
guarding a program against demands for 
funds for other public activities. It is, how- 
ever, an undesirable budgetary practice, since 
the amount to be spent is tied specifically to 
the revenue from the particular tax whether 
the amount is adequate, inadequate, or over- 
adequate, and whether it is stable or fluctu- 
ates violently. A better practice is to merge 
all tax revenues in the general fund and to 
appropriate for each purpose from this fund. 
An exception is permissible where a purely 
temporary tax is imposed to meet a purely 
temporary need. Likewise, an especially im- 
posed tax may properly be earmarked to 
finance a program of expenditures that bene- 
fit the payers of the tax roughly in proportion 
to payment. 


Local, State, and Federal Responsibilities 


The federal government has only the powers 
delegated to it in the constitution—notably 
power to make war, to create and control the 
currency, to administer public lands, to oper- 
ate the mails, and to control interstate com- 
merce. Public social work activities do not 
fit readily into any of these classes of powers 
and traditionally were not considered to be 
within the scope of proper federal activities. 
However there appears to be noconstitutional 
objection to federal spending for public serv- 
ices, including spending for public social work, 
so long as such spending does not interfere 
with the states’ rights. Recent court deci- 
sions upholding the social security legislation 
appear to have broadened the federal power 
to tax and spend for social work activities, al- 
though the exact scope of constitutional fed- 
eral spending in the field of public social work 
remains somewhat in doubt. See FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN SOCIAL WorK. 


In each state the state constitution is su- 
preme over the state and local governments 
and can allocate as the electorate may see fit 
the powers and functions not denied by the 
federal Constitution. The constitution of a 
state usually gives the state government many 
important powers over local governments. 
The traditional view has been that public 
social work activities, although they are state 
functions in the sense that the state usually 
imposes certain duties, are the financial and 
administrative responsibility of one or more 
of the local units of government. This dele- 
gation of power to localities has been con- 
sidered to be in harmony with the general 
doctrine that local governments are better 
qualified to carry on such functions than are 
state governments, and that the operations 
of the latter should be limited to law making 
and a minimum of law enforcement. In re- 
cent decades this theory has broken down in 
the case of many functions, including certain 
aspects of public social work. Thus, the fi- 
nancing of insane care, penal institutions, and 
certain other forms of special institutional 
care, and some forms of public assistance, has 
been assumed in whole or in part by state 
governments. See PuBLIC WELFARE. How- 


‘ever, with minor exceptions, ordinary insti- 


tutional relief and traditional poor relief were 
and still are legally the financial responsibil- 
ity of localities. 

The ladder of public relief financing based 
on the above described constitutional system 
has had the following steps: local financing, 
state financing, and federal financing. Be- 
cause of the strong tradition of local financ- 
ing, and for other reasons, state governments 
were very slow to come to the assistance of 
local governments in the public assistance 
needs of the depression. However, in the 
case of certain categories of public assistance 
there has been a distinct trend from local to 
state financing since the passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935. Purely local financing 
still prevails in some of the states in the case 
of mothers’ aid and earlier forms of aid to the 
blind. The federal government through the 
public welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act also finances a share of such state 
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programs of aid to dependent children, old 
age assistance, and aid to the blind as meet 
the conditions of the Act. See Pusuic As- 
SISTANCE. 


Grants-in-Aid or Subventions 


The joint financing of governmental ac- 
tivities—or financing by one unit of govern- 
ment and administration by another—usually 
necessitates the payment of funds by the 
more central government to the governmental 
unit in which administrative responsibility is 
lodged. Where, as in the case of payments 
to finance public social work, the amounts 
contributed by the central government are 
not distributed in proportion to tax revenues 
collected, are devoted to a special purpose, 
and are subject to some control by the paying 
body, they are called grants-in-aid or sub- 
ventions. 

A grant-in-aid may be employed as a con- 
trol device or as a financing device. When 
used as a control device, the intention is to 
induce the performance by a regional govern- 
ment of a public activity desired by the cen- 
tral government and at a standard and ina 
manner prescribed by it. In such case the 
payment of the grant constitutes merely, or 
at least primarily, a financial inducement to 
secure the desired local action rather than an 
intentional easing of local tax burdens. 

Grants-in-aid as a financing device, while 
usually made contingent upon the mainte- 
“nance of certain standards of performance 
and administration, are intended primarily 
to supplement the funds of financially weak 
regional political units, or to equalize over a 
wide area a financial burden that would other- 
wise fall heavily and unevenly on smaller 
regions. The purpose of the grant and the 
financial situation of the local and central 
governments are factors determining the size 
of the grant and the form in which it is given. 

Grants-in-aid may beof three general types. 
The first is a grant requiring no matching of 
funds by the unit receiving it. Some of the 
minor grants under the Social Security Act 
are permitted to be of this type. In the other 
two types the unit receiving the grant is re- 
quired to make a contribution. If this con- 


tribution bears the same proportion to the 
grant in the cases of all governmental units 
receiving it, the grant may be known as a 
fixed percentage or straight matching grant. 
The grants to states for old age assistance, 


~ aid to the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 


dren under the Social Security Act are of this 
type, as are practically all of the grants for 
these purposes made by the states to the local 
governments. In the third type of grant— 
called the variable percentage or equalizing 
grant—the ratio between the contribution 
of the receiving governmental unit and the 
amount of the grant is not the same in the 
case of different receiving units, but varies, 
ordinarily according to some measure of the 
relation of the tax-paying capacity of different 
receiving units to the cost of the service to be 
rendered. Units with little tax-paying capac- 
ity receive a larger share of the total amount 
of the cost than do units with greater tax- 
paying capacity. It will be observed that all 
types of grants result in some equalization of 
the financial burden, since the grant is fi- 
nanced—immediately or in the long run— 
by taxes imposed at uniform rates over the 
whole area of the central government, so 
that equalization results to the extent of the 
grant. In the case of the variable grant-in- 
aid, however, a relatively small grant may 
result in a large degree of equalization of the 
tax burden. 

Equalizing grants have been developed 
most extensively in the case of state aid to 
schools, but some use has been made of them 
in public social work. The facts that public 
social work benefits the lower income classes 
and that unevenness in tax-collecting power 
makes the rendering of such services in some 
areas very difficult, would be expected to give 
impetus for demands for equalization in pub- 
lic social work grants. To some extent this 
has happened. The discretionary grants by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 


tion were made at least in part on an equaliz- 


ing basis, as were for the most part the grants 
of federal and state relief money made by 
state governments to their local units. Some 
agitation has been observed recently to place 
social security grants on an equalizing basis. 
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All grants require some measure, presump- 
tive or actual, of the amount of expenditures 
that should be made for the activity in ques- 
tion in each governmental unit receiving the 
grant. Equalizing grants require also some 
measure of the relative taxable capacities of 
different recipient units. Theoretical grounds 
for the measurement of relative capacities 
have not been worked out satisfactorily, but 
empirical methods have been designed that 
give usable results. Tangible property lo- 
cated in the areas in question, income of resi- 
dents, payrolls, and probable yields of a sug- 
gestive ‘‘model”’ tax system are methods 
that have been employed or suggested. Ca- 
pacities within states, on which state aids are 
based, have usually been measured by values 
of taxable property. Given a fairly stable 
situation and usable figures measuring the 
need for public welfare services arid measur- 
ing relative regional tax-paying capacity, 
formulas for distribution of grants-in-aid on 
an equalization basis can be designed. The 
exact formula would depend on whether re- 
sidual responsibility was to be placed on the 
governmental unit paying the grant or on 
the unit receiving it, on whether equalization 
was intended to be complete or partial, and 
on other factors. 

A fault of fixed percentage matching grants 
is that financially weaker states or localities 
where the need is greatest are not able to par- 
ticipate and thus lose the benefits of the grants. 
On the other hand, total equalization is rarely 
attempted, as variations in state and local 
capacities are so great that it would ordinarily 
require a larger proportion of grants to total 
cost than the central government would be 
willing to pay. Furthermore, the desire not 
to lose sight entirely of local responsibility for 
the service and to encourage local efficiency 
tends to restrain the adoption of complete 
equalization. 


Tax Credit or Offset 

The device of the tax credit or tax offset 
has been adopted in one case by the federal 
government to give it influence over state 
public social work programs. A 3 per cent 
tax on payrolls imposed by the federal gov- 
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ernment is subject to a 90 per cent credit for 
contributions by the taxpayers to an approved 
unemployment compensation system. Be- 
cause of the tax a state, through the pressure 
of its taxpayers, is more likely to adopt an 
unemployment compensation system than 
otherwise; indeed, all the states have adopted 
such a system. The tax credit device thus 
offers a method of federal control over state 
activities through taxation as distinguished 
from control through grants. However, it 
would not necessarily be constitutional except 
when related to types of activities that might 
legally be carried on by the federal govern- 
ment. 
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FOUNDATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK.! In 
this country the title “foundation” is used 
generally to mean an organization established 
by an individual, with a large endowment, 
for the purpose of maintaining or aiding so- 

1 For the names of foundations concerned with 


social welfare and related fields see INDEx under 
the title of this article. 
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cial, educational, or similar activities, either 
by grants to other organizations or directly, 
and not limited to support of a special insti- 
tution. Such foundations are usually created 
by gift, sometimes by will. Asa rule they are 
incorporated under state charters, although 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation were chartered by acts of Congress. 
Foundations enjoy exemption from taxation. 
Community trusts are kindred organiza- 
tions. They are holding trusts, created usu- 
ally by one or more trust companies or banks 
to distribute the income of endowments held 
in trust by the cooperating corporations indi- 
vidually. Each of these corporations is re- 
sponsible for the investment and care of the 
trust funds given or left to it. The income 
from endowments is distributed by an inde- 
pendent committee, most of the members of 
which are appointed by delegated public offi- 
cials or officers of important private organ- 
izations, and a few others by the cooperating 
corporations. The wishes of donors are com- 
plied with where specific objects or purposes 
are named; but if at any time it should be- 
come impossible or inadvisable to carry out 
the instructions of a donor, the income from 
his fund may be used by the distribution com- 
mittee for a kindred purpose. Distribution 
committees are authorized, in their discre- 
tion, to spend the principal of specific endow- 
ments upon the expiration of a certain period 
after their creation. A community trust 
deals usually only with matters relating to its 
own city and takes, its name from its city. 


Growth and Extent 


Few foundations, as above defined, were 
created until the early part of this century. 
In 1867 George Peabody gave an endowment 
of $3,000,000 to improve education in the 
South. In 1882 John F. Slater gave $1,000,000 
to endow a Fund to promote education for 
Negroes in the South. Not until 1902 was 
the fashion for creating large foundations 
with broad purposes set by Andrew Carnegie 
when he announced the endowment of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C., 
with a fund of $10,000,000. Later in 1902 
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John D. Rockefeller gave $10,000,000 to es- 
tablish the General Education Board. In 
1906 the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching was created with an 
endowment of $10,000,000; in 1907 the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation with $10,000,000 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage. Since then many foundations 
with varied objects have been endowed. Of 
those related to social work the larger ones 
are the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
incorporated in 1911, $125,000,000; Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 1911, $1,000,000; Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1913, $100,000,000; Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 1917, $22,000,000; Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1918, $10,000,000; Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1919, $500,000; Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1921, $10,000,000; 
Buhl Foundation, 1927, $9,000,000; Laura 
Spelman Fund of New York, 1928, $10,000,- 
000; and Charles Hayden Foundation, 1937, 
$50,000,000. 

The ingenious and wise plan for a commu- 
nity trust was first conceived by Frederick 
H. Goff of Cleveland, who established the 
Cleveland Foundation in 1914. The consti- 
tution of this trust has been a model for simi- 
lar trusts in other cities. 

A bulletin, American Foundations, issued 
by Russell Sage Foundation in 1915, listed 19 
foundations and four community trusts; the 
1938 edition of the same bulletin names 157 
foundations and 31 community trusts. The 
titles of 26 foundations and three commu- 
nity trusts listed in the 1930 edition of the 
bulletin do not appear in the 1938 edition, 
while there have been added four titles of 
foundations created before 1930, and 27 
foundations and one community trust estab- 
lished since 1930. 

There are a number of other foundations 
not included in the 1938 bulletin, chiefly be- 
cause information about them could not be 
got, but the majority are probably founda- 
tions very limited in scope, or are merely 
corporate channels, exempt from taxation, 
for contributions by donors. In its study, 
infra cit., of foundations, issued in 1935, the 
Twentieth Century Fund selected only 123 
foundations for analysis; and Lindeman’s 
study, infra cit., published in 1936, covered 


only 100 foundations. The former study re- 
ports the total capital of 113 of these foun- 
dations which disclosed the amount of their 
endowments as about $701,700,000; of this 
amount over 44 per cent, or $311,000,000, 
was held by the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation; 88.6 per cent, or 
about $622,000,000, by 20 foundations, in- 
cluding the two named; and the balance by 
93, whose total capital amounted to less than 
$80,000,000. 


Expenditures 


The following list of subjects dealt with by 
95 foundations shows that their interest and 
aid covered a wide and varied field: aesthet- 
ics, agriculture and forestry, child welfare, 
city planning and housing, economics, educa- 
tion, engineering, government and public 
administration, heroism, humanities, interna- 
tional relations, labor, medicine and public 
health, physical and biological sciences, pub- 
lications, public service, race relations, re- 
ligion, social sciences, and social welfare.} 

By far the largest amounts granted for 
these subjects were given for education, med- 
icine, and public health, which together re- 
ceived over $19,000,000 out of a total of about 
$34,000,000. Social sciences and social wel- 
fare accounted for nearly $8,000,000 more. 
The Commonwealth Fund and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation represent a few foundations 
which are permitted by the terms of their en- 
dowment to spend both their principal and 
income and whose scope is world-wide. Julius 
Rosenwald directed that the whole capital 
of his Fund must be spent within 25 years 
after his death. A large number of founda- 
tions can distribute only their income and 
are limited as to work and grants to opera- 
tions within the United States. Such are the 
Carnegie Corporation, except that it may 
devote a small part of its income to British 
dominions and colonies, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. A number of foundations are 
required to use their income for the benefit 
of particular states, as the Duke Foundation, 
which is for the benefit of activities in North 
Carolina only; and the Children’s Fund of 

1 See Twentieth Century Fund, infra cit. 
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Michigan, which can be used only for chil- 
dren of Michigan. A few are limited to work 
within particular cities or lesser localities. 
There is, however, a fortunate tendency on 
the part of donors to leave to trustees full 
discretion as to expenditure of capital and 
income within a broad scope. 

With few exceptions, the powers of man- 
agement and expenditure are vested in a 
board of trustees. These boards are usually 
self-perpetuating and vary greatly in the 
number of their trustees. 

Foundations of any size have an executive . 
and staff to discover facts about grantees, to 
direct and carry on their own research and 
other kinds of work, and to attend to financial 
matters. Foundations also make use of pro- 
fessional advice concerning projects in which 
they are interested, from specially qualified 
people. 

A very large proportion of the expenditure 
of foundations is used for research either 
under their own direction or through other 
organizations, and the tendency is more and 
more to support research. This research is 
carried on chiefly in the fields of educational, 
medical, and social science, and covers a very 
wide field. Among other subjects dealt with 
are the following: fellowships for postgradu- 
ate training of specially selected young men 
and women, and for travel and study by older 
students in special lines; grants to active 
agencies in support of their administrative 
work; grants to establish rural hospitals to 
be maintained and carried on by their com- 
munities; demonstrations in various locali- 
ties of various kinds of public health work, 
for example, the prevention of tuberculosis 
and syphilis; the promotion of efficiency in 
public government, the development of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the fine arts, and 
training of promising persons in music, the 
drama, and other phases of art; and the 
training of professional librarians. 

Instances of recent notable products of re- 
search are the reports of studies made by the 
Brookings Institution and those made for the 
Twentieth Century Fund, which deal with 
current economic and political problems; and 
the discovery in South America and Africa 
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by the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in cooperation with 
public health authorities, of endemic centers 
of jungle yellow fever which is not due to 
transmission from diseased human beings by 
mosquitoes, and of a vaccine which has im- 
munized a large number of people against 
this fever. 

Reports of the Cleveland Foundation and 
of the New York Community Trust indicate 
the functions and methods of this kind of 
foundation. The former holds a small num- 
ber of funds received from various donors as 
gifts and through wills. The income of most 
of these funds is distributed for specific pur- 
poses to public and private agencies, and to 
hospitals and other institutions in Cleveland, 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of 
the respective donors. Grants are made also 
for education and student aid, and the pro- 
motion of health and wholesome recreation 
for children and youth is a major objective. 
The distribution committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation distributed about $225,000 of in- 
come in 1937, 

The amount distributed in 1937 through 
the New York Community Trust amounted 
to over $200,000. It was given from 34 funds 
to 45 organizations chiefly for charitable pur- 
poses and the promotion of education and 
art. Grants varied from $27,000 to $56. 
Some of these grants were made from gifts 
which were given for early expenditure, others 
for permanent endowments. Five of the 34 
funds are included under a subsidiary fund 
entitled “The Westchester Welfare Foun- 
dation.” 

There were said to be over 75 community 
trusts in existence in 1937 with a total en- 
dowment of about $48,000,000. They dis- 
tributed about $1,150,000.1 

Two notable founders of foundations died 
in 1937, John D. Rockefeller and Edward A. 
Filene. 
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Joun M. GLENN 


HEALTH INSURANCE! is an essential unit 
in any comprehensive and balanced program 
of social insurance. Next to unemployment, 
sickness is perhaps the leading cause of inse- 
curity, reaching into every home, causing loss 
of earnings, bringing medical costs, and pre- 
cipitating dependency. Directly or indi- 
rectly, sickness accounts for something be- 
tween one-third and one-half of all cases in 
which the family is forced to seek financial 
or social assistance. Though predictable for 
the large group, the risks of sickness are un- 
certain for the individual and are capable of 
producing either mild or catastrophic effects. 
Because illness has no respect for family 
income, large costs may fall upon small 
purses. 

Sickness costs and sickness losses are bur- 
densome, more because they come in variable 
and uncertain amounts than because of their 
average size. The essential problem in pro- 
viding security against sickness is to enable 
people to budget these costs through paying 
average amounts. Substitution of average 
for variable amounts means application of 
the insurance principle. 

Health insurance is directed primarily to- 
ward the economic aspects of sickness and 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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customarily involves two kinds of protection: 
insurance against the loss of wages when the 
gainfully employed person is disabled, and 
insurance against medical costs for all mem- 
bers of the family. The former involves the 
development of insurance comparable to that 
furnished through workmen’s compensation, 
which protects the worker against disability 
arising out of industrial accidents and inju- 
ries. See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. The 
latter involves the development of arrange- 
ments whereby people can budget in advance 
for unforeseen medical expenditures. Disa- 
bility wage loss amounts to something be- 
tween one and two billion dollars a year. 
Medical costs now amount to approximately 
three and one-quarter billion dollars a year. 
Of this latter total, between five and six hun- 
dred million dollars are spent from tax funds; 
most of the remainder consists of private ex- 
penditures. In the aggregate, patients pay 
80 per cent of the costs of services furnished 
by physicians, dentists, nurses, hospitals, and 
so forth, and of drugs, medicines, and other 
supplies. Expenditures by philanthropy and 
industry, while considerable, are but a small 
fraction of the total and have been declining. 
Health insurance, in its compulsory and 
voluntary forms, seeks not only to provide 
for these current costs but also to make more 
adequate medical care possible through the 
application of the insurance principle. 


Health Insurance Abroad 


Compulsory health insurance is in opera- 
tion in about thirty countries in the world. 
In addition, there are about twenty more 
with voluntary or with partially voluntary 
and partially compulsory schemes. In each 
country the system is peculiar to its own 
needs, customs, background, and circum- 
stances; almost no strict generalization can 
be drawn about practices or experiences. 
Health insurance is always primarily a pro- 
cedure of pooling funds which are contributed 
by insured persons (and their employers), and 
using the pooled contributions to pay cash 
benefits for wage loss and to remunerate pri- 
vate practitioners and public or private insti- 
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tutions furnishing medical services to the in- 
sured persons. It is not primarily a method 
of practice; both individual practice and 
group practice prevail in insurance countries. 


Voluntary Insurance 


Voluntary health or sickness insurance has 
a long history and has played an important 
role as a method of experimentation with the 
technical and social problems involved in 
group payment of sickness costs. But it has 
not shown the possibility of reaching more 
than a small fraction of those who need its 
protection. After decades of effort, between 
two and three million persons in the United 
States receive medical care or are furnished 
disability wage loss protection through vol- 
untary insurance arrangements. Between 
one and one-half and two million persons are 
members of so-called “approved,” non-profit, 
hospital insurance associations. See MeEpI- 
CAL Care. There is no basis for anticipating 
voluntary insurance developments to meet 
needs which are vital and urgent for at least 
one hundred million persons in the United 
States. 


Pending Proposals 


Aside from workmen’s compensation, there 
is no compulsory health insurance in effect in 
the United States. During the years 1912 
to 1920 an active campaign was carried on by 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion and other agencies to enact legislation 
for compulsory insurance against non-indus- 
trial illness and medical care. The proposed 
laws failed of enactment. Comparatively 
little attention was given to the subject for 
about a decade until wide interest was again 
awakened by the work of the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care (1927-1932). This 
newer interest has been vastly increased as a 
result of the depression; illness has come to 
be recognized as one of the main causes of in- 
security. 

It is generally agreed that the wide varia- 
tion in conditions and in the facilities for 
furnishing medical care which prevails in 
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this country makes it desirable that health 
insurance be organized on the basis of state 
systems rather than through a single uni- 
fied national scheme. Federal participation 
is necessary, however, for effective nation- 
wide coverage, and it is proposed by most 
students of the subject that the federal gov- 
ernment make grants-in-aid to those states 
which adopt health insurance systems meet- 
ing specified standards. Such grants-in-aid 
would make for country-wide uniformity in 
the essentials, would encourage the broaden- 
ing of state plans through the aid of the su- 
perior national financial resources, and yet 
would leave flexibility to permit of local ad- 
justments. 

Proposals along these lines are embodied 
in a bill introduced in the United States Sen- 
ate in 1937 by Senator Capper. This bill 
provides that the federal government shall 
grant to each state having an approved sys- 
tem of health insurance an amount equal to 
one-fourth of all contributions paid into the 
state health insurance fund. To be ap- 
proved, a state system of health insurance 
must meet conditions which are substantially 
those laid down in the “model” bill of the 
American Association for Social Security, 
infra cit. 

A federal health insurance bill of somewhat 
different pattern was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Tread- 
way in 1937. This bill proposes a national 
health insurance scheme patterned after the 
bill enacted in British Columbia! in 1936; 
it proposes a system of insurance against 
medical costs but does not deal with disa- 
bility wage loss. 

Bills which follow the lines of the ‘‘model” 
bill of the American Association for Social 
Security have been introduced in a number of 
state legislatures but have not received favor- 
able action. Bills of somewhat different pat- 
tern were introduced in California in 1935, 
Wisconsin in 1937, and New York in 1938. 
All of these bills failed. As the result of a 
resolution passed by the New York State 
legislature in 1938, there has been set up the 
New York State Temporary Commission to 

1 See Cassidy, infra cit. 


Formulate a Health Program, and the Com- 
mission is now at work. 

Despite its past defeats, compulsory health 
insurance continues to gain strength. More 
and more civic organizations are giving the 
subject prominent place in their legislative 
programs. The medical and related profes- 
sions are actively discussing the subject; 
some national organizations, as well as many 
local societies, have recorded their endorse- 
ment of the underlying principles. In 1935 
and 1936 the American Federation of Labor 
reversed its former position of opposition and 
recorded its support for health insurance. 
The Committee for Industrial Organization! 
has taken a similar stand. Numerous agri- 
cultural, civic, welfare, and other groups have 
taken the same kind of action. Provision for 
security against sickness has become a sub- 
ject of widespread national interest. All 
recent developments show that not only pro- 
fessional groups, sociologists, economists, and 
other specialists, but also the public as a 
whole has become actively interested. 


National Health Conference 


In February, 1938, the President’s Interde- 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities published the report 
of its Technical Committee on Medical Care 
on The Need for a National Health Program 
(infra cit.). President Roosevelt suggested 
that a national conference be called to con- 
sider the needs which had been discovered; 
he proposed that the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee should invite “representatives of the 
interested public and of the medical and other 
professions, to examine the health problems 
in all their major aspects and to discuss ways 
and means of dealing with these problems.” 
Accordingly, the National Health Confer- 
ence was held in Washington July 18-20, 
1938, to consider and discuss five recommen- 
dations submitted by the Technical Commit- 
tee on Medical Care. Nearly two hundred 
persons attended as delegates, representing 

1 At its annual convention in November, 1938, 


the Committee adopted the permanent name Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
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labor, agriculture, and civic and welfare 
groups, in addition to the professions con- 
cerned with medical care. 

The Technical Committee’s study showed 
that deficiencies in the present health serv- 
ices of the United States could be summar- 
ized in four broad conclusions: 

1. Preventive health services for the na- 
tion as a whole are greatly insufficient. 

2. Hospital and other institutional facili- 
ties are inadequate in many communities, 
especially in rural areas, and financial sup- 
port for hospital careand for professional serv- 
ices in hospitals is both insufficient and pre- 
carious, especially for services to people who 
cannot pay the costs of the care they need. 

3. One-third of the population, including 
’ persons with or without income, is receiving 
inadequate or no medical service. 

4. An even larger fraction of the popula- 
tion suffers from economic burdens created 
by illness. 


The Committee’s five recommendations 
dealt (1) with expansion of public health and 
of maternal and child health services, and 
(11) with expansion of hospital, clinic, and 
other institutional facilities. See PuBLic 
HEALTH and MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 
The Committee then submitted two alterna- 
tive recommendations: (III) federal grants- 
in-aid to the states for the expansion of medi- 
cal services for needy and for medically needy 
persons, and (IV) federal grants-in-aid to the 
states toward the costs of a more general 
medical care program. Finally, the Com- 
mittee recommended (V) federal action to- 
ward the development of programs of dis- 
ability compensation. 

The Committee’s Recommendation IV pro- 
posed federal grants-in-aid to states which 
may choose to develop either extensive tax- 
supported medical services or state-wide sys- 
tems of health insurance or combinations of 
the two. Recommendation V proposed that 
temporary-disability insurance be developed 
along the general pattern followed in unem- 
ployment compensation (federal-state sys- 
tems) and that the federal system of old age 
insurance be expanded to make provision for 
permanent disability (invalidity) insurance. 
See UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE and OLDAGE 
INSURANCE. 
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These recommendations were discussed at 
considerable length at the National Health 
Conference. While it is still too early to 
judge the results of the Conference, it is cer- 
tain that there is a very active and wide- 
spread interest among public and professional 
groups in the development of social insurance 
to provide security against the risks arising 
out of sickness. Perhaps the most important 
result of the Conference was the demonstra- 
tion of organized public support for the ex- 
pansion of social insurance against sickness, 
offsetting organized opposition which hitherto 
has had the field largely to itself. 
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HOMES AND ALMSHOUSES. In the fu- 
ture, non-institutional services will meet the 
major responsibility of care of the dependent 
aged and border-line groups, in contrast with 
the traditional services offered by private 
homes and almshouses. The passage of old 
age assistance laws by the states, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and the widening of the provisions 
for old age insurance will have a marked 
effect on the program for institutional care. 
See O_p AGE AssISTANCE and OLD AGE IN- 
SURANCE. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that with a higher average life expect- 
ancy and lower birth rate, there will be many 
more aged persons in the general population, 
and a continuing need for institutional care 
of various kinds. It is generally recognized, 
too, that in our modern industrial commu- 
nities it has become increasingly difficult to 
provide adequate facilities for the care of 
aged persons requiring constant medical and 
nursing services in their own homes or in 
the homes of relatives. The growth of cities 
with the attendant effect upon family life 
and the tremendous changes in the field of 
medicine have combined to take the infirm 
and sick out of the home and into specialized 
institutions. 


Institutional Care of the Aged 


At the present time no data are available 
on which an estimate could be based of the 
needs for institutional care of the aged, nor 
even of the actual number of aged now under 
care in public or private institutions. Public 
institutions, known variously as almshouses, 
infirmaries, county homes, or poor farms, 
represent the oldest type of local public pro- 
vision for the aged poor needing institutional 
care. Since the turnover even of aged in- 


mates in these institutions is high and only a 
few states keep a census of their almshouse 
population, the total number of persons in 
almshouses today cannot be determined. The 
last survey of the number of almshouses and 
their population, made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1923, showed 
some 2,046 almshouses with 85,889 residents 
during the fiscal year, and it must be remem- 
bered that many of these inmates were under 
70 years of age. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, at the close of 1933, the year before 
the old age assistance law went into effect in 
that state, only 32 per cent of the total in- 
mate population were recorded as 70 years 
of age and over.! Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, even the most generous provision for the 
aged through assistance in their homes or 
care in private institutions would probably 
not close most almshouses or greatly reduce 
their population. 

In contrast with public institutional care, 
which is accepted as a last resort by persons 
without connections or community standing, 
care in private homes for the aged is often 
based on membership in a group bound to- 
gether by religious, fraternal, patriotic, labor, 
or nationality ties. Data obtained from 1,022 
homes in 1929 showed a daily average of 
68,661 inmates.? It is probable that the num- 
ber and population of these homes have in- 
creased, since a total of 15,701 persons were 
cared for in 1934 in homes for the aged in 
New York State alone.* It was estimated in 
1937 that there were nearly 1,500 private 
homes for the aged in this country, with an 
aggregate capacity of more than 80,000 
persons.4 


Public Institutions 


In the past and to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree at present, county homes or almshouses 
have been catch-alls where persons of all ages 

1 See Pennsylvania State Department of Wel- 
fare, infra cit. 

2 See Care of Aged Persons in the United States 
(infra cit.). 

3 Sixty-Eighth Annual Report of New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, 1934. P. 176. 


4 Savit, Julius, ‘Homes for the Aged, Private,” 
in Social Work Year Book, 1937. 
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could be placed. In recent years, however, 
new and better methods have been developed 
for the public care of many who formerly 
helped to swell the almshouse population— 
dependent children, widowed mothers, men- 
tal and tuberculous patients, veterans, the 
blind, able-bodied aged, and victims of indus- 
trial accidents. Consequently the field of 
usefulness for public homes is gradually nar- 
rowing to the provision of medical and nurs- 
ing care for chronically ill and destitute per- 
sons. - The age of inmates has risen steadily. 

Throughout the years, with a few notable 
exceptions, these local institutions havelacked 
‘adequate medical and nursing care; and in 
many small almshouses even elementary 
provisions for sanitation and decent living 
in the way of indoor toilet facilities, refrigera- 
tion, or an adequate water supply are ab- 
sent. Many directors of the poor are farmers, 
chosen primarily for political reasons and be- 
cause of ability to operate the poor farms, 
rather than to care for an increasingly dis- 
abled and infirm group of inmates. 

As in the case of all types of institutional 
care, costs of operation tend to be higher in 
the smaller units. Many county, township, 
and borough almshouses are run at a high per 
capita cost while at the same time failing to 
give adequate care to the inmates. In recog- 
nition of this fact and in the light of recent 
interest in the care of the aged, a number of 
states have taken steps to consolidate alms- 
houses into hospitalized institutions serving 
a wider area. In Virginia 6 large district 
homes have replaced 68 old county alms- 
houses. Some years ago Delaware closed its 
county poor houses and built a State Welfare 
Home, which operates under medical super- 
vision and limits intake to persons needing 
nursing care. Similar progress is reported 
from West Virginia, where four infirmaries 
have been taken over by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, and plans are 
under way for the leasing of others in order 
to consolidate them and transform them into 
hospitalized institutions. From the fall of 
1935 to February, 1938, Alabama closed 48 
of its 61 institutions; from March, 1937, to 
February, 1938, Georgia closed 22 of 57; 
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from February, 1936, to October, 1937, Min- 
nesota closed 12 of 44. Fifteen other states 
are reported to have closed one or more insti- 
tutions since the beginning of 1935. On the 
other hand, 12 of 30 states reporting to the 
Social Security Board on this question state 
that there has been no appreciable reduction 
in the number of persons receiving almshouse 
care or in the number of almshouses, follow- 
ing the expansion of the old age assistance 
program. Any effects of the new legislation 
will undoubtedly be most marked in those 
communities that have lacked other resources 
and have used almshouses extensively for the 
care of the aged and infirm. Many factors 
enter into the question of size of almshouse 
population, including adequacy of general re- 
lief, provision in the community of other 
types of institutional care, extent of state pro- 
vision for the care of the mentally ill and the 
feebleminded, restrictive legislation in regard 
to the care of children in almshouses, and 
local policies in regard to intake. See CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES, MENTAL HYGIENE, PuB- 
Lic ASSISTANCE, and PuBLic WELFARE. 

The closing of a local almshouse, poor as 
the quality of its care may be, may work a 
hardship on old and infirm inmates who can- 
not, by reason of physical or mental illness, 
carry on their own lives in the community 
unless another type of sheltered care is pro- 
vided. For many old or chronically ill per- 
sons a grant of money does not ensure a com- 
fortable living. Plans on an individual basis 
must therefore be made for those inmates 
who show a reasonable possibility of adjust- 
ment to community life. In this field the 
State Department of Public Welfare of Ala- 
bama, which closed 39 almshouses in about 
a year and a half, seems to have made an 
outstanding contribution. Dr. E. W. Greg- 
ory, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Alabama, states: ‘“‘Every home proposed 
for the care of an almshouse resident had to 
be investigated. The rates for board 
varied according to the amount of care re- 
quired, the helpfulness of the person in the 
home, and other factors.’’! 


1“The County Almshouse in Alabama,’ in 
Alabama Social Welfare. June, 1937. P. 13. 
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While in many states, departments of wel- 
fare have been given power to establish and 
enforce standards of care on a state-wide 
basis for dependent and delinquent children, 
the mentally ill, and other special groups, 
almshouse care has been left largely to local 
political control, with a resultant wide varia- 
tion in standards and costs. 

Whether the need be for better medical 
care, consolidation of small institutions, or 
the provision of foster family care for indi- 
viduals handicapped by age or disease, the 
most serious obstacle to changes in the alms- 
house field lies in the continued and almost 
exclusive control of the institution by small 
political units, some of which have only a few 
hundred population. In one county in Penn- 
sylvania, for example, with about 52,000 
total population, there were 7 almshouses, 
with an aggregate population on December 
31, 1933, of 33 inmates. While the new public 
assistance laws have superseded the old poor 
laws in that state and provide for a county 
institutional system, it is evident that even 
one almshouse is not needed for a county of 
this size. Regional planning under which 
several counties may unite to provide public 
institutional care for the aged infirm and 
chronically ill has not yet been initiated in 
most states. The authority for such planning 
can be found only in legislative provision for 
adequate state supervision and control of 
almshouses. While many almshouse inmates 
have been drained away through the provi- 
sion of better types of care for special groups, 
the almshouse itself, the oldest public welfare 
institution in America, can be abolished 
throughout the country only by progressive 
leadership and planning on a state-wide basis. 


Private Homes for the Aged 


In contrast with almshouses whose doors 
have been open to almost every type of per- 
son seeking shelter, private homes for the 
aged usually require that the applicant, in 
addition to belonging to the group which 
sponsored the institution, must have a good 
reputation and be sufficiently well in mind 
and body to care for himself in the institu- 
tion. After entrance has been gained, it has 


been customary for private homes to care for 
the chronically ill among their aged inmates, 
in some instances with the aid of an affiliated 
hospital. In a survey made in 1931 in New 
York City,! about one-half of the dependent 
and chronically ill aged were found to be 
living in 60 private homes. See Care for the 
Chronically Ill and for Convalescents in 
MEDICAL Care. 

The amount and quality of provision of 
private care seems to bear little relation to 
the need for public care, since the persons 
seeking the two types of care are themselves 
so different. In Pittsburgh, in 1935, it was 
found that 20 private homes for the aged 
housed a population of 1,246; while 3 homes 
for chronics had 116 patients past 60 years 
of age. On the same date, the 2 almshouses 
in the county had 1,181 inmates in the same 
age group.2. The conclusion should not be 
drawn from these figures that in the course 
of a year a larger number of aged received 
private rather than public care; turnover of 
population in the private home for the aged 
is usually slow and chiefly due to the death 
of aged persons; in the public institution, 
even among the aged, turnover is surprisingly 
high. In Pennsylvania, for example, out of 
a total number of 7,599 almshouse inmates 
discharged in 1933, the year before the pas- 
sage of the old age assistance law, 1,320 were 
past 70 years of age. 

The Social Security Act authorizes grants- 
in-aid to those states which exclude only those 
aged, otherwise qualified, who are receiving 
care in public institutions. Recent state 
legislation has followed this provision, and 
older laws have been liberalized to meet it. 
In Illinois and Pennsylvania, for example, 
grants may be paid directly to beneficiaries 
residing in private homes for the aged. It 
is possible, that is, in certain states for an 
aged person to contract for his care in a pri- 
vate home on a monthly basis. 

The prevailing method of contracting for 
life care by the payment of a fixed amount 


1 See Jarrett, infra cit. 

2 Kraus, Hertha, Institutional Care of the Aged 
in Allegheny County. Social Study of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, 1936. P. 2. 
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at entrance has proved to have definite lim- 
itations. The resident of a private home by 
this type of contract is often unable to leave 
it since he is unlikely to qualify for a second 
admission, and he cannot expect the return 
of his original investment which entitled him 
to care until his death. Should he desire for 
any reason to make a change in his way of 
living, he is not free to do so. When property 
is signed over, it cannot later in whole or in 
part be reclaimed by himself or his children. 
It is likely, then, that even partial security 
in the community may be preferred in the 
future by a large number of individuals, 
rather than security of the type some homes 
have offered, with binding and unchanging 
regulations. The aged have acquired an 
alternate choice of care under the social se- 
curity laws. | 

On the other hand, since private homes 
for the aged share with other social agencies 
the problem of reduced financial support, 
they are confronted with the fact that life 
care offered to an applicant on the basis of 
contract and a flat entrance fee may involve 
the home in expenditure for long-continued, 
expensive service that endowments and gifts 
can no longer meet. After accepting an ap- 
plicant and his money, a home may be obliged 
to furnish many years of medical and nursing 
care, either at a high cost to the home or at 
a questionable level of adequacy. Homes 
are realizing, moreover, that admission fees 
have had little relation to actuarial computa- 
tions as to average life expectancy. In the 
light of these considerations, private homes 
are beginning to study their traditional poli- 
cies and to make plans related more closely to 
present-day community needs and resources. 

According to Dr. Hertha Kraus, an author- 
ity in this field, the recognition of the differ- 
ing needs of individuals “may eventually 
lead to the provision of three types of care: 
boarding homes for able-bodied or slightly 
handicapped persons; nursing homes for 
those needing mainly nursing or custodial 
care under medical supervision; and hospitals 
for the chronics in need of active medical 
treatment.’! Dr. Kraus suggests that indi- 

1 [bid., p. 32. 
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vidual boarding homes in the neighborhood of 
the institution and under their general super- 
vision might also be chosen as a temporary 


‘solution, especially if the institution would 


be ready to recognize such an extramural 
boarder as a member of the home family and 
allow him to share the usual home privileges. 

Another vexing problem confronting the 
homes for the aged is idleness. Many institu- 
tions are hiring skilled teachers of handicraft, 
while in New York an ambitious program of 
occupational therapy has been undertaken. 
In California the Old Age Center of San Fran- 
cisco, founded by Dr. Lillien Martin and 
Clare DeGruchy, represents an interesting 
undertaking in service for old people. In this 
Center elderly clients are stimulated in follow- 
ing their regular occupations, are taught to 
avoid harping on the past, and are helped to 
improve personal appearance and develop 
the power of observation and recent memory. 
Some note also has been taken recently of the 
School of Maturates, an educational and 
training establishment for elderly people con- 
ducted by W. A. McKeever, a former pro- 
fessor in Kansas State College. 

Institutional care for the aged is one of the 
few major fields of private social work which 
is not yet nationally organized on a profes- 
sional basis. A step toward such organiza- 
tion was taken in 1934 in the formation of 
the National Alliance of Agencies for Care 
of Aged. 
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HELEN GLENN TYSON 


HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING.! The 
housing problem is essentially that of finding 
the best means to make safe, wholesome, and 
sanitary dwellings available to all families 
Irrespective of income. Since commercial 
enterprisecan berelied upon to provide dwell- 
ings of adequate standards for that fraction 
of the population which can afford to pay 
$5,000 or more for house property or a rent 
of $40 or more a month for an apartment, a 
public housing policy is concerned primarily 
in making wholesome housing available to 
families with small incomes—especially to 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor. 


Public Regulation 


The oldest type of public policy in this 
field took the form of legislation regulating 
construction and sanitation. This was in- 
evitable because until the past generation all 
dwellings were constructed by private enter- 
prise whether for sale, rent, or occupancy. 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


From early colonial times to the present, build- 
ing practices which have rendered homes 
grossly insanitary or unsafe have in increas-_ 
ing degree been curbed by legislation. The 
era of comprehensive coordinated housing 
laws, however, practically began with the 
New York Tenement House Act of 1901. Its 
principles were extended to the rest of the 
country through the formation, in 1910, of 
the National Housing Association and the 
publication, in 1914, of Lawrence Veiller’s 
A Model Housing Law (infra cit.). The state 
acts of Indiana, Michigan, and Iowa best re- 
flect the work of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation and most completely incorporate the 
provisions of the model law. 

The majority of American states still lack 
well-rounded housing legislation. A large 
percentage of building and housing laws are 
antiquated in the sense that they fail to facili- 
tate the use of new materials and construc- 
tion methods. Many of the smaller cities 
lack building laws. In no American city is 
all new construction required to be fire-safe. 
In every city much of the existing housing is 
substandard in the sense that it is unsanitary, 
unwholesome, and unsafe. The Real Prop- 
erty Inventory, conducted in 64 cities by the 
United States Department of Commerce in 
1934, found 16.8 per cent of occupied dwelling 
units crowded, 13.5 per cent lacking private 
indoor toilets, 20.2 per cent lacking bathtubs 
or showers, 8.1 per cent without modern 
lighting, and 5 per cent without running 
water. By these standards at least a fifth of 
our urban population dwell under unwhole- 
some conditions; but experienced social 
workers are satisfied that fully a third of our 
population lack adequate housing. 

The reasons for this condition consist not 
only in deficiencies in housing legislation but 
also in timid or incompetent enforcement or 
in insufficient appropriations by municipal 
and state authorities to the departments of 
government charged withenforcement. More 
fundamental factors are, however, the desire 
of the commercial builder and landlord for 
maximum profits at minimum expenditure 
on the one hand, and the limited rent-paying 
capacity of the wage-earning population on 
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the other. It has been amply demonstrated 
in recent years that new housing of good 
standards or fundamental improvements in 
the old housing of our slums and blighted 
areas for the poorest third of our population 
cannot be made available by private enter- 
prise at a profit without some type of public 
assistance. Housing legislation and compe- 
tent administration are essential parts of a 
well-rounded housing policy, but in them- 
selves will not provide a solution of the hous- 
ing problem. In the main the best enforce- 
ment of existing laws is obtained in cities 
“which, like Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, or Boston, have private housing asso- 
ciations that continuously inspect existing 
housing, report violations of the law to the 
appropriate department of the municipal gov- 
ernment, and back public officials in the vig- 
orous enforcement of existing legislation while 
working continuously for its improvement. 


Limited-Dividend Housing 


Beginning with the pioneer efforts of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in New York City in the middle of 
the last century, attempts have increasingly 
been made to contribute to the solution of 
the housing problem by the construction of 
model tenements or model communities, fi- 
nanced by private philanthropic capital with 
voluntarily limited dividends. Although the 
percentage of the total volume of dwelling 
construction ascribable to limited-dividend 
companies has always been very low, the 
movement has had definite importance be- 
cause of the contributions which it has made 
to research on family needs and family stand- 
ards, to improved design and construction, 
and, in the present century, to community 
planning with reference to the recreational, 
cultural, esthetic, and social needs of the pop- 
ulation thus housed. 

The largest owner and builder of model 
tenements has been the City and Suburban 
Homes Company of New York which has in- 
vested over $11,000,000 in such properties, 
providing accommodations of an improved 
type for more than 3,500 families. Most suc- 
cessful in reaching unskilled labor have been 
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the Riverside Dwellings, completed in Brook- 
lyn for Alfred T. White in 1890, and the row 
dwellings by the Washington Sanitary Hous- 
ing Company since 1904. To reach this low- 
rent-paying group and still pay dividends of 
5 per cent, some sacrifice was made of stand- 
ards now deemed essential. In the main, 
model housing companies on a limited-divi- 
dend basis have kept their standards of con- 
struction, design, sanitation, equipment, con- 
venience, and community facilities so high 
that their traditional dividend of 4 or 5 per 
cent could be earned only by renting pri- 
marily to skilled rather than unskilled labor. 
They have, however, succeeded in vastly im- 
proving the conditions of housing for those 
families who have been so fortunate as to se- 
cure accommodations within their projects. 
Outstanding examples of model tenement 
groups of the limited-dividend type, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, would in- 
clude those built by the Marshall Field Estate 
and by the Julius Rosenwald Fund in Chi- 
cago—the latter for Negroes—the apartments 
in Bayonne, N. J., financed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., the Charlesbank Homes in Boston 
by the Ginn Estate, the Brooklyn Garden 
Apartments, the tenement groups in Queens- 
borough by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and those in Newark by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. The Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar Apartments, built for Negro 
tenants in the Harlem district of New York 
City, reach somewhat higher in the economic 
scale, while the Lavanburg Homes in New 
York reach many of the unskilled by fore- 
going dividends. 

Outstanding among suburban develop- 
ments have been the project of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation of New York, known as Sun- 
nyside Gardens, that of the Buhl Foundation 
in Pittsburgh, known as Chatham Village, 
the Model Homes Company in Cincinnati, 
and for higher economic groups the villages 
of Forest Hills, Long Island, Mariemont, 
Ohio, and Radburn, N. J. 

Relatively little has been accomplished by 
limited-dividend companies unaided by pub- 
lic subsidy in providing for families too poor 
to pay a rent of from $9.00 to $10 per room 
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per month. The total investment in such 
companies for the country as a whole has not 
greatly exceeded one hundred million dollars, 
and the total number housed by them prob- 
ably does not exceed 25,000 families. 


Government Aid to Private Housing 


Some governmental aid—but very little— 
was available for the encouragement of im- 
proved housing of wage-earners prior to the 
third decade of the present century. For ex- 
ample, both the city and county of Milwau- 
kee in 1919 facilitated cooperative housing 
companies by legislation which permitted 
public subscription to preferred stock; and 
one such company by 1923 had built 105 
small houses on a 30-acre tract, but later 
abandoned the cooperative principle. Cali- 
fornia, in 1921, passed the Veterans’ Farm 
and Home Purchase Act which provided a 
state bond issue of $10,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of homes or farms which were resold to 
veterans on a 20-year purchase plan with 5 
per cent interest on unpaid balances. Bond 
issues have since been increased to $80,000,000 
and over 12,000 inexpensive homes have been 
purchased. Municipal tax exemption for in- 
expensive dwellings was made available fol- 
lowing the war period in New Jersey and New 
York State. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in its Queensborough project 
is an example of a limited-dividend company 
which enjoyed the temporary exemption from 
taxes offered by New York City at that time. 

It was not until 1926 that model housing 
of the limited-dividend type first received 
recognition and special privileges under state 
legislation, through the passage in that year 
of the New York State Housing Act. Under 
this law a State Board of Housing was created 
to supervise the work of housing companies 
which limited their average rent per room per 
month in Manhattan to $12.50 and elsewhere 
to $11, and limited their profits on the actual 
investment to 6 per cent. Companies con- 
forming to the state’s terms received exemp- 
tion from state taxes and state assistance in 
securing first mortgages for two-thirds of 
their requisite capital at 5 per cent interest. 
Cities were empowered to grant municipal 


tax exemptions to supplement that of the 
state, and New York City did so in the fol- 
lowing year. : 

Eleven housing companies have taken ad 
vantage of this Act in New York State and 
by 1937 had constructed 5,896 residential 
apartments at a total investment of over 
$29,000,000, of which about $22,500,000 was 
loaned capital. Of the 11 companies, two— 
Boulevard Gardens Housing Corporation 
(958 apartments) and Hillside Housing Cor- 
poration (1,405 apartments)—received fed- 
eral aid also through the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works (PWA), and 
one— Knickerbocker Village (1,585 apart- 
ments)—federal aid through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation (RFC). Three 
others—Amalgamated Dwellings, Inc. (232 
apartments), Amalgamated Housing Corpo- 
ration (308 apartments in the first six units, 
202 apartments in units seven and eight, and 
115 apartments in unit nine), and Farband 
Housing Corporation (129 apartments)— 
were cooperative in type. The remainder— 
Academy Housing Corporation (476 apart- 
ments), Brooklyn Garden Apartments (165 
apartments at Fourth Avenue and 140 in 
their Navy Yard project), Manhattan Hous- 
ing Corporation (44 apartments), Stanton 
Homes Corporation (44 apartments), Stuy- 
vesant Housing Corporation (93 apartments) 
—were more of the traditional type. Signifi- 
cant in the progress of housing are the Amal- 
gamated projects because of their demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of cooperative owner- 
ship and operation of large-scale housing by 
wage-earners. 


Public Housing 


Prior to the World War our federal govern- 
ment had developed no systematic undertak- 
ing for the direct construction and operation 
of dwellings for wage-earners other than its 
own employes or dependents. Then, to pro- 
vide homes for war workers, the War and 
Navy Departments and later the United 
States Housing Corporation and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation built many industrial vil- 
lages. Though the venture was temporary 
and the houses and villages subsequently dis- 
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posed of (except for Navy yards), experience 
had been developed in large-scale public 
housing. 

In the period of extreme economic depres- 
sion of the early thirties, three factors—the 
developing housing shortage, the deteriora- 
tion of old dwellings through the virtual ces- 
sation of repairs, and the need of finding em- 
ployment for labor—led to the revival of 
public housing as an emergency measure. 
Its beginnings took the form of federal first 
mortgage loans to approved limited-dividend 
housing companies under the RFC estab- 
~ lished by the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932. Knickerbocker Village in 
New York City was the only housing project 
to receive such a loan, for in the following 
year the PWA was established under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and applica- 
tions for housing loans were thereafter trans- 
ferred to its Housing Division. Altogether 
seven projects received its aid. The two 
largest, the Hillside and Boulevard Gardens 
developments in New York, havealready been 
mentioned. The others were the Alta Vista 
Housing Corporation, Alta Vista, Va. (50 
single family houses); Euclid Housing Cor- 
poration, Euclid, Ohio (72 single family 
houses); Carl Mackley Houses, Philadelphia 
(284 apartments); Boylan Housing Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. (54 apartments); and 
Neighborhood Gardens, St. Louis (252 apart- 
ments). Rentals ranged from $3.00 per room 
per month (without heat) at Alta Vista, to 
$9.50 (with heat) in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. 

The next stage in the development of pub- 
lic housing was entered late in 1933 when the 
Housing Division of the PWA undertook to 
acquire land whether in slums to be cleared 
or on the outskirts of cities, and to build di- 
rectly with federal funds, though with the 
advice of state or local housing authorities or 
citizens’ committees. Altogether 51 projects 
in 36 cities in the United States and two in its 
insular possessions were under active con- 
struction by September 7, 1937, at a total 
cost of $134,000,000. This represented ac- 
commodations for 21,800 families. As ex- 
amples of those erected on slum sites might 
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be cited Techwood Homes, Atlanta, with 604 
living units chiefly in three-story apartments 
and two-story row houses at average monthly 
room rental of $5.52 without service or $7.33 
including heat, hot water, lighting, cooking, 
and refrigeration. University Homes, also 
at Atlanta, provided 675 living units, on 18 
acres, with average monthly room rental of 
$5.11 without service or $6.87 with service. 
Stanley S. Holmes Village, Atlantic City,ona 
slum site of six acres was built with two and 
three-story row houses and flats providing 
277 living units at a rental of $5.51 without 
service or $8.08 with. Others erected on slum 
sites included Smithfield Court, Birmingham 
(22 acres); New Towne Court, Cambridge 
(7 acres); Jane Addams Houses, Chicago 
(16 acres); Laurel Homes, Cincinnati (17 
acres); Cedar-Central Apartments, Outh- 
waite Homes, and Lakeview Terrace, all in 
Cleveland (with 17 acres, 19 acres, and 17 
acres respectively); University Terrace, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. (4 acres); Brewster, Detroit 
(15 acres); Cherokee Terrace, Enid, Okla. 
(5 acres); Lincoln Gardens, Evansville, Ind. 
(8 acres); Lockefield Garden Apartments, 
Indianapolis (17 acres); Dixie Homes and 
Lauderdale Courts, Memphis (35 and 22 
acres, respectively); Sumner Field Homes, 
Minneapolis (23 acres); Wm. B. Paterson 
Courts, Montgomery (7 acres); Cheatham 
Place and Andrew Jackson Courts, Nashville 
(20 acres each); Williamsburg Houses, New 
York (21 acres); Logan Fontenelle Homes, 
Omaha (14 acres); Schonowee Village, Sche- 
nectady (4 acres); Brand Whitlock Homes, 
Toledo (13 acres); H. H. Berg Homes, Virgin 
Islands (14 acres); and Highland Homes, 
Wayne, Pa. (2 acres). 

The remainder, though representing low- 
cost housing, and often significant in their 
architectural and community features, were 
built on vacant urban sites or in outlying 
vacant land and thus do not directly involve 
the razing of slums. Their population, how- 
ever, has been drawn from families in serious 
housing need whose incomes may not exceed 
five times the annual rental demanded in 
these new projects. Within the 51 projects 
the population tends to represent families 
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that have been in serious need of wholesome 
accommodation. The clientele is one which 
could not afford new housing in the absence 
of the government’s program, since private 
enterprise would not find it profitable to 
build for them. The methods and standards 
of this branch of public housing have, how- 
ever, been such as to preclude the rehousing 
of the very poorest or those who have previ- 
ously endured the most wretched housing of 
the community. 

Another branch of the federal government 
—the Alley Dwelling Authority of Washing- 
ton, D.C.—has, however, been more success- 
ful in providing for the needs of the latter 
group. Under the active direction of one of 
America’s most experienced workers in the 
housing field, John Ihlder, the Alley Dwelling 
Authority, created under the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act of 1934 (and 
amended June 13, 1938), had received by No- 
vember, 1937, total appropriations amount- 
ing to $865,827. By means of careful re- 
search into the problems of the alleys and 
their uses, the alley population and their 
needs, and the least expensive effectual meth- 
ods of rehabilitation of old houses and of de- 
sign and construction of new houses, the 
Alley Dwelling Authority has succeeded bet- 
ter than any other public agency in providing 
adequate housing for some of the members of 
the lowest income groups, at rentals within 
their reach, and so fixed as to cover all costs 
including overhead. It has reclaimed 11 
squares out of 176 that contain inhabited 
alleys. It has already undertaken four low- 
rent housing projects. Rents range accord- 
ing to equipment from as low as $13.55 per 
month per apartment in reconditioned dwell- 
ings to $35, 


The United States Housing Act of 1937 


After several years of intensive effort to 
establish a permanent federal policy for slum 
clearance and low-cost housing the United 
States Housing Act was passed by Congress 
August 21, 1937. Its purpose is to establish 
a long-term permanent program of federal 
aid to state and local governments, for slum 
clearance and housing for families of lowest 


income. A permanent United States Hous- 
ing Authority under the direction of an Ad- 
ministrator was created within the Depart-. 
ment of the Interior. Loans may be made to 
local public housing agencies and are limited 
to 90 per cent of the cost of projects. Inter- 
est on loans under the law is to be not less 
than the cost of the money to the federal 
government plus one-half of one per cent, 
and must be repaid in not more than 60 years. 
Bonds guaranteed by the United States may 
be issued by the Authority to raise funds for 
these loans: one hundred million dollars in 
1937, two hundred million in 1938, and two 
hundred million on and after July 1, 1939. 
Such bonds and their interest are to be repaid 
from the proceeds of loans on the housing 
projects. : 

Two kinds of federal grants are made pos- 
sible under the Act in addition to the loans. 
First, annual grants limited to amounts nec- 
essary to achieve low rents and to run for not 
more than 60 years; and second, capital 
grants as an alternative, which are limited to 
25 per cent of the cost of the project plus an 
additional 15 per cent which the President 
may allocate from relief funds for the pay- 
ment of labor. The dwellings constructed are 
in all cases to be available only to lowest in- 
come families, whose incomes must be less 
than five times the rental including utilities, 
or six times the rental in case of families with 
three or more children. In all cases where 
grants are made the local government must 
contribute at least 20 per cent of the federal 
annual contribution either in cash, tax remis- 
sions, or exemptions. In case of capital 
grants the local government must contribute 
at least 20 per cent of the project’s cost in 
cash, land, community facilities, services, tax 
remissions, or exemptions. Grants are pos- 
sible only in projects in which there is slum 
clearance, and housing must be provided in 
the new project equal in number to the ac- 
commodations demolished. 

The cost of dwellings exclusive of land and 
non-dwelling facilities is limited by the Act 
to $1,000 per room in cities of less than 500,000 
population and to $1,250 per room in larger 
cities. No one state may receive more than 
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10 per cent of the federal funds. Labor must 
receive fair wages and standard working 
conditions. 

Thus $500,000,000 has been made avail- 
able by the Act for low-cost housing. No 
provision was made for further federal loans 
to limited-dividend housing agencies nor for 
the further construction of demonstration 
projects directly by the federal government. 
The present status of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority is that of research, stimulation 
of appropriate organization of local housing 
authorities, and allocation of funds for ap- 
proved projects. By May, 1938, 138 local 
housing authorities had been organized in 
38 states. The first projects to be approved 
were at Youngstown (Ohio), Syracuse (N. Y.), 
and New Orleans. 


Other Federal Services to Housing 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
established in 1932, is designed to make ade- 
quate private capital available for long-term 
home mortgage credit. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation was established in 1933 to 
relieve distress by refinancing individual home 
mortgages on a long-term basis. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA), created under the National Housing 
Act of 1934 (subsequently amended in Febru- 
ary, 1938), promotes repair of old houses by 
insuring private financial institutions against 
loss up to 10 per cent of their total home 
modernizationloans. It stimulatesnew house 
construction by insuring home mortgages 
created by private financial institutions, elim- 
inating the necessity for second and third 
mortgages. It promotes large-scale housing 
projects by insuring their mortgages up to a 
maximum of $10,000,000 per project. The 
FHA is now the federal government’s major 
agency for stimulating the construction of in- 
dividual homes and for facilitating large-scale 
projects by private corporations with limited 
dividends, subject to approval of estate and 
house plans, construction methods, and finan- 
cial arrangements. 

The Resettlement Administration, created 
in April, 1935 (succeeded in 1937 by the 
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Farm Security Administration), has con- 
structed several rural-industrial communities 
for low-income groups of neighboring cit- 
ies following somewhat the British Garden 
City principle. Greenbelt (Md.), started in 
1935, has a town site of over 2,000 acres, of 
which about 250 acres are utilized for housing, 
chiefly in the form of row houses, though with 
288 multi-family units. It includes a commu- 
nity building, a school, a mercantile center, 
recreation facilities, and an artificial lake. It 
is located 25 minutes by motor from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Greenhills (Ohio), in which 
construction started in January, 1936, com- 
prises 960 acres, of which 168 are devoted to 
housing, including detached, semi-detached, 
group, and multi-family dwellings. It is situ- 
ated 30 minutes by motor from Cincinnati. 
Greendale (Wis.) has over 3,500 acres with 
about 750 dwellings. It is located 30 minutes 
from Milwaukee. In addition the Resettle- 
ment Administration has had transferred to 
it over 50 subsistence homestead projects, 
which together with the greenbelt towns com- 
prise over 8,000 dwelling units. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
created in May, 1933, has also designed and 
executed housing projects within its area. 
Outstanding among these is the town of 
Norris (Tenn.), which by 1936 comprised 281 
individual homes, renting from $14.50 to $45 
per month, and 10 duplex dwellings and 6 
five-family apartment houses at $12 per 
month. From the point of view of housing 
the TVA projects are particularly important 
because of the significant types of experimen- 
tation in materials and methods of construc- 
tion conducted there under the direction of 
Earle S. Draper. 


Private Housing Organizations 


The purpose of the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference has been primarily the pro- 
motion of public housing. The Labor Hous- 
ing Conference operates within the American 
Federation of Labor. The National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials was organized for 
the exchange of information and experience 
among the newly created housing boards and 
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housing authorities throughout the country. | 


The most recent organization, known as the 
National Housing Committee, is primarily 
interested in providing research and advisory 
services to promote low-rental housing with- 
out subsidy. A recent committee on the Hy- 
giene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association is conducting notable re- 
searches on the basic principles of healthful 
housing. Michigan and Pennsylvania have 
state housing associations. Local housing 
associations in Boston, Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh have been mentioned 
elsewhere. There are also many housing 
committees of welfare organizations and 
chambers of commerce. 


City Planning 


Housing and city planning overlap at many 
points. City planning is essentially the art 
and science of laying out communities and of 
directing their growth. The accessibility of 
places of employment or recreation from any 
given dwelling is determined by the street 
layout and the transit plan. The amenities 
of life within housing developments or resi- 
dential neighborhoods are profoundly in- 
fluenced by the sizes and shapes of blocks and 
lots, the width of streets, street planting, and 
the availability of parks and recreational 
centers. Recognizing this, federal housing 
programs of the United States Housing Cor- 
poration during the World War and of the 
Housing Division of the PWA, and all large- 
scale housing plans of the TVA, Resettle- 
ment Administration, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the more recent United 
States Housing Authority have involved 
community planning and detailed considera- 
tion of the relation of the project plan to the 
master plan of the city, the metropolitan dis- 
trict, or the region. Community preplanning 
has in recent years become an established 
principle and is one of the significant develop- 
ments of the past generation. 

Prior to the second decade of the present 
century city planning in the United States 
had been primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of civic centers, in which Burn- 


ham’s plan for Chicago was notable. Follow- 
ing the report of the Heights of Buildings 
Commission in 1913 and the subsequent Com- 
mission on Building Districts and Restric- 
tions in New York City in 1916, both zoning 
and city planning ceased to be primarily 
esthetic in purpose and broadened to include 
all physical factors in the economic, social, 
civic, and recreational life of the community. 
The New York City Building Zone Resolu- 
tion adopted in 1916, following these reports, 
supplemented the preceding building and 
tenement house legislation by regulations, 
often varying from block to block and from 
district to district, affecting the height and 
use of all buildings and the area of the lot 
which could be built upon. These extensions 
of the police power have all become estab- 
lished by decisions before our higher courts. 
By means of federal stimulation of zoning 
until 1933 through the Division of Building 
and Housing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and subsequently through 
the National Resources Committee, some 
sort of city planning or zoning has now 
been extended to over 1,700 towns and 
cities. 

City planning based upon extensive socio- 
economic studies and the preparation of in- 
numerable maps and diagrams has developed 
from strictly local ventures of private or pub- 
lic origin to a general practice. Correspond- 
ingly the area covered by the local research 
has spread from the city proper to the entire 
metropolitan region. The Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, infra cit., made 
in the twenties and early thirties, based upon 
a full decade of intensive study, is the most 
outstanding example. But in recent years 
official agencies for county, state, district, 
and national planning have been created 
with amazing speed first under the stimula- 
tion of the Division of Building and Housing 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and in more recent years by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. A survey 
made by the Committee in 1937, infra cit., 
showed 1,200 municipal planning boards 
with “continuing” powers, 400 county and 
27 district planning agencies, and 45 state 
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planning boards. The creation of the TVA 
exemplifies the broadest type of interstate 
planning. Planning or zoning is now written 
into the organic law of every state in the 
Union. 

This progress in recent years is to be ac- 
counted for by the federal agencies already 
named, but in the early stages primarily by 
the National Conference on City Planning, 
organized in 1910. The American Civic As- 
sociation, and since 1935 the union of these 
two in the American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, provides a general information 
service and an annual forum for analysis and 
discussion of planning projects. These have 
been supplemented by the American City 
Planning Institute, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, the Construction and 
Civic Development Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Recreation Association, and a variety of 
other professional organizations. 

The present National Resources Commit- 
tee had its origin in the National Planning 
Board of the PWA created by the President 
in 1933. Its function is to coordinate the 
projects of the various federal departments 
concerned either with physical improvements 
or the protection and development of na- 
tional resources. It conducts extensive re- 
searches into these problems and stimulates 
and guides the development of state and local 
planning throughout the country. 


Education and Training 


General and professional training in both 
housing and city planning are now available at 
Columbia and Harvard Universities, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, New York 
University, University of Chicago, and Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Regional planning is pri- 
marily stressed at the new Harvard School of 
Regional Planning. 
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JAMES ForpD 


HOUSING FOR UNATTACHED PER- 
SONS! relates to the type of domicile in 
which between eleven and twelve million 
persons in the United States are living out- 
side of family households. Estimates based 
on the 1930 census indicate that nearly one- 
half of the unattached persons were lodgers 
in private families; slightly more than one- 
fifth maintained some type of independent 
living quarters of their own; one-seventh 
lived in institutions of various types; and 
about one-twentieth in homes as servants, in 
boarding or lodging houses, and in hotels; 
with smaller proportions in other miscellane- 
ous types of housing. 

Unattached persons make up a group vari- 
able in composition, consisting for the most 
part of single men and women but including a 
sizable number of individuals from families 
dismembered by widowhood and divorce. 
While traditionally a younger group, it now 
includes an increasing number of lone indi- 
viduals over 65 years of age. Striking varia- 
tions exist in the numbers of unattached per- 
sons in different regions and cities, in age and 
sex composition, and in prevailing types of 
housing accommodations. 

Historically, organized social effort has 
moved to meet this need in urban communi- 
ties primarily through the creation of group 
housing provisions or club residences with 
room registries developed to accommodate 
the overflow and guide the movement to in- 
spected living arrangements. Little has been 
done in rural areas. Quantitatively, provi- 
sions are greatest for young, white, single, 
young men and women who are newcomers 
to the community. Present club residences 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


and hotels of this type will accommodate 
about 1 per cent of the unattached popula- 
tion of the United States. As such, they nec- 
essarily represent a partial approach to the 
housing needs of unattached persons, serving 
primarily as a transitional step or ‘‘way-sta- 
tion” from the parental home to the com- 
munity of adulthood and from a known com- 
munity to an unknown one. 


Club Residences for Women 


Club residences for working girls and wom- 
en have been developed in many urban com- 
munities as a means of supplying protection 
and an environment certified by the com- 
munity as ‘‘safe’”’ to persons away from home 
and unfamiliar with the city. Originally they 
grew out of the fear of exploitation of persons 
moving for the first time out from the protec- 
tions of the family group. There is a current 
trend to re-evaluate these services in terms 
of the working girl’s budget, the limited de- 
sirability of accommodations readily avail- 
able from commercial enterprise in the price 
range required, and the possibility of addi- 
tional services and opportunities for social 
living not found in furnished rooms. 

Club residences are operated by local 
branches of a number of national organiza- 
tions. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has the longest history of care in this 
field (since 1860) and the largest number of 
units. The Y.W.C.A.’s now conduct approx- 
imately 357 residential units in 272 cities 
with a bed capacity of 18,989. Most of these 
residences furnish both permanent and tran- 
sient room service. They are varied as to 
size, type, and specific groups served. Per- 
haps the most unique of these residences, now 
past the experimental stage, is the Margaret 
Louisa Cooperative Residence in New York 
City, reorganized in September, 1935, as a 
cooperative unit for girls with an income of 
$15 a week or less. This residence represents 
a new approach to low-cost housing and to 
building up of individual morale through 
group participation and responsibility. The 
Catholic Daughters of America, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the Daughters 
of Isabella, and many Catholic women’s 
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clubs without national affiliations operate 
boarding homes and room registries. The 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church operates board- 
ing homes called ‘‘Esther Halls” in 15 cities 
throughout the country. The International 
Order of The King’s Daughters and Sons lists 
four residences in three states. The Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the United States of 
' America operates eight lodges in various 
cities. In addition, the Society has 17 holi- 
day houses in various parts of the country 
open to any young woman who wishes to 
have an inexpensive vacation. 

The Salvation Army maintains 9 women’s 
hotels and lodges and 10 ‘“‘Evangeline”’ resi- 
dences in a number of cities to provide cheer- 
ful, pleasant, and safe living quarters for 
working girls away from home. “Ballington 
Clubs” are maintained by the Volunteers of 
America in many cities for a similar purpose. 
The Eleanor Association, an independent 
agency in Chicago, has operated groups of 
residences since 1898. The Association for 
the Promotion of Proper Housing for Girls 
in New York City has pioneered in establish- 
ing standards in housing for young women. 


Club Residences for Men 


Club residences for men are for the most 
part operated also by local branches of na- 
tional organizations. The most widespread 
of these are residences maintained by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Since 
1887, Y.M.C.A.’s have included housing ac- 
commodations for men as an essential part 
of their buildings. The present ratio is ap- 
proximately one cubic foot of residence space 
to two cubic feet of activity space. 

In 1937, a total of 618 Y.M.C.A.’s had dor- 
mitory accommodations for 58,927 beds. The 
number of lodgings for 1937 was 19,598,000. 
These residences included 180buildingserected 
near railroad yards for railroad employes 
and 18 Army and Navy buildings erected 
in the garrison and fleet headquarters. The 
Sloane House in New York City, the Chi- 
cago Men’s Hotel, and the Seamen’s House 
in New York City for merchant seamen 
are the best known of these residences. In 


a number of cities buildings have been 
erected for the exclusive use of Negro men 
and boys. 

Seamen in the merchant marine constitute 
a special group whose distinctive employ- 
ment creates a problem in housing in port 
cities. Nine of the 14 local units affiliated 
with the Seamen’s Church Institute of Amer- 
ica offer lodging accommodations in various 
port cities and at Buffalo and Duluth on the 
Great Lakes. During the year 1937 the In- 
stitutes furnished 131,964 lodgings of which 
63,081 were free and 68,883 paid. These 
organizations are finding it increasingly 
harder to give a normally efficient service. 
This is due to recent labor strife (making the 
number of men using the institutes a variable 
and unpredictable matter) and inadequate 
financial support for proper building main- 
tenance. A number of reorganization plans 
are under way to meet these difficulties. 


Lodgings in Private Residences 


There is a marked absence of factual data 
regarding lodgings in private residences as 
tested by accepted housing standards. Such 
housing is largely outside the field of legal 
regulation. It is known that in 1930 about 
one-tenth of all families had from one to ten 
lodgers. In some urban areas one-third or 
more Negro families had lodgers. 

For some unattached persons the plan of 
lodgings in private homes has been remark- 
ably successful in supplying a congenial 
grouping and a family type of domicile. This 
has been especially true for those living in 
smaller cities and rural aeas. For others such 
arrangements have resulted in jamming to- 
gether persons of unlike interests, lack of 
privacy or independence of action, and incon- 
venience over use of household arrangements, 
Many apartment houses and residential ho- 
tels have developed living arrangements for 
“white collar’? unattached persons, which 
offer greater privacy and freedom of move- 
ment. Often rent is shared with another 
person of like interests. 

Organized activities in the control and cer- 
tification of approved living arrangements 
have primarily taken the direction of room 
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registries. The Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A., 
the central Jewish and Catholic registries, 
and registeries maintained by schools and 
colleges are outstanding examples. Practices 
of such room registries are relatively uniform. 
Bureaus inspect and certify the rooms they 
list. Records kept indicate standards, num- 
ber of rooms, and charges. Interviewers find 
out from the applicant the amount he or she 
can pay, the neighborhood desired, and type 
of room preferred. The operation of room 
registries has been handicapped in recent 
years by budget limitations affecting the staff 
available for proper inspections. Also, low- 
ered occupancy in club residences with room 
registries during depression periods tends to 
place the first emphasis on filling the agency’s 
own housing facilities. The value of room 
registries is restricted unless the city is ade- 
quately supplied with suitable housing pro- 
visions. Unfilled requests offer a useful index 
to housing needs. See HousinG AND City 
PLANNING. 


Furnished Rooms, Lodging Houses, and Hotels 


The old-fashioned home type of boarding 
house, located in the residential community, 
has to a considerable extent been replaced in 
larger cities by rooming houses, furnished 
rooms, and lodging houses, deficient in home 
environment and concentrated in areas of de- 
terioration skirting the central business dis- 
trict. Studies such as that made by Ford in 
New York City, Zorbaugh’s study of rooming 
house areas, and the United States Women’s 
Bureau’s study of unattached roomers on re- 
lief in Chicago, all infra cit., are descriptive 
of this type of dwelling. Accommodations 
of this type range from outmoded mansions 
of an earlier era, cut up into tiny rooms or 
outfitted with light housekeeping facilities, 
to cheap hotels or “flop houses’”’ patronized 
by migratory workers.1_ Many of these areas 
have become “‘slums of the unattached.” 

In some West Coast cities, the growth of 


the industrialized farm and the ease of motor 


transportation have resulted in the discon- 

tinuance of farm bunk houses as laborers 

have come to live in the urban lodging house 
1 See Anderson, infra cit. 


area even during active periods of rural em- 
ployment. 

Public housing provisions have left this 
problem untouched. The Federal Housing 
Act as it now stands is restricted to the hous- 
ing of families. Ford and Lansing (infra cit.) 
have pointed out that future housing legisla- 
tion must take into account the sizable pro- 
portion of unattached persons in the general 
population. Most cities and states impose 
some minimum requirements on congregate 
housing units covering light, ventilation, san- 
itation, fire safety, and health protection. 
But licensing arrangements and regulatory 
legislation have often been limited in effec- 
tiveness. 

A number of social agencies and individuals 
have sponsored working men’s hotels on a 
non-profit or limited-dividend basis, to sup- 
ply superior accommodations at rates com- 
petitive with those charged by commercial 
lodging houses. The seamen’s agencies men- 
tioned above have been active in port cities. 
Since 1890 the Salvation Army has operated 
hotels for employed men on a paying basis. 
The Salvation Army now operates 97 men’s — 
hotels and lodges in various parts of the coun- 
try, usually in connection with its Men’s So- 
cial Service Department. The Palace Hotel 
in Chicago is one of the best-known units. 
These hotels are quite distinct from the emer- 
gency homes and shelters maintained by corps 
units in many cities. Their aim is to provide 
clean, sanitary, and comfortable living quar- 
ters for the man who has very little to spend 
for lodgings. The Salvation Army also main- 
tains a much smaller number of working 
women’s hotels. For the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, 2,146,057 lodgings were re- 
ported, including those in women’s hotels and 
residences. Accommodations reported total 
12,692. A number of units of Goodwill In- 
dustries maintain sleeping accommodations 
in their buildings. 

Examples of projects sponsored by indi- 
viduals or special corporations providing 
housing on a non-profit or limited dividend 
basis are the three hotels erected by D. O. 
Mills in New York in 1897, the three hotels 
erected by Rufus Dawes in Chicago, and the 
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Bridge Johnson Hotel in Brooklyn. In recent 
years some of these have entered into con- 
tract arrangements with public relief agen- 
cies for the housing of non-family clients. 


Relief Aspects of Housing 


Emergency assistance for unemployed, un- 
attached persons—resident or stranded away 
from home—customarily requires some form 
of housing aid. For lone men this has com- 
monly taken the form of congregate care or 
tickets for meals and lodgings; for women, 
emergency homes or “home relief” similar to 
that for distressed families. Public responsi- 
bility for these groups is now accepted but 
came more recently than for unemployed 
families. Traditionally, care for the home- 
less has been viewed as a special province of 
private charitable and religious agencies. In 
most cities private shelters now house many 
persons referred and paid for by the public 
agency. 

The most widespread of these private shel- 
ter provisions are those developed by the Sal- 
vation Army, with some type of emergency 
care available in greater or lesser degree in 
1,682 Corps and Outposts, and emergency 
lodges or shelters in the larger urban centers. 
The Volunteers of America has facilities in a 
number of cities, as have local missions with- 
out national affiliations. In addition, many 
local club residences for young men and wom- 
en and boys’ clubs with institutional facili- 
ties give housing assistance to unattached 
persons under the care of a case work agency. 

The 1929 depression, like other depressions, 
saw a tremendous increase in the number of 
lone persons made homeless by unemploy- 
ment, and a mushroom growth of emergency 
shelters to meet this need on a mass basis. 
Studies of lodgers in mass shelters empha- 
sized the human deterioration which resulted 
from mass care and the anonymity of serv- 
ice. The entrance of the federal govern- 
ment into the relief picture in 1933 revealed 
the size and character of the problems and 
brought marked changes in the program of 
care. For the housing of transients, a net- 
work of camps and shelters was provided 
through which a service program of increas- 


ing adequacy was conducted. Standards pro- 
mulgated in this area were reflected to some 
degree in the care of the resident homeless by 
the various localities. At the peak in 1935, over 
a million unattached persons received public 
relief through these and similar channels. 

While the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) has since lifted many cases of single 
persons off public relief, reports received by 
the Social Security Board from 37 states in- 
dicate that 522,000 cases of single persons in 
the continental United States received gen- 
eral relief during the month of May, 1938, 
exclusive of WPA employment or categorical 
relief. Reports from 13 cities in April, 1938, 
showed a variation in the proportion of single 
person cases in the case load from 16.1 per 
cent to 63 per cent. The average amount of 
relief per case varied from $8.94 to $35.46. 
Reports on living arrangements received by 
the Social Security Board from 39 states, Ha- 
wali, and the District of Columbia, for the 
fiscal year 1936-1937 showed that more than 
one-sixth of the recipients of old age assist- 
ance (83,300 persons) live alone. The writer 
estimates that complete returns from all 
states will raise this count to between 275,000 
and 300,000 aged persons living outside of 
family households. 

Studies made over a period of years show 
a marked trend in most cities toward dis- 
placement of unattached men from large 
congregate shelters to home relief. Striking 
variations are prevalent between cities in the 
proportion of unattached men receiving con- 
gregate care. A study by Wilson, zufra cit., 
covering the winter of 1936-1937 found that 
this ranged from 100 per cent congregate care 
to 100 per cent home relief. Better balanced 
programs showed between 5 and 20 per cent 
receiving some form of congregate relief. 
Non-family persons on outdoor relief have 
been revealed as dependent on housing of a 
type that aggravates the many problems of 
health and handicap found in the group. 
Careful controls and frequent housing inspec- 
tions have been found necessary by most wel- 
fare departments to avoid exploitation. 

About 1934 an improved type of shelter 
and camp began to appear, stimulated mainly 
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by the Transient Division of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (FERA). 
These new units were limited as to size, spe- 
cialized in function, and staffed and equipped 
to develop the units as a form of group living. 
An attempt was made to integrate within the 
housing unit recreation, education, individu- 
alized service, employment opportunity, and 
public health protections. Efforts were made 
toward developing the shelter population into 
a series of common interest groupings. New 
measuring sticks for group care for the first 
time became available as set down by the 
Committee on Care of Transient and Home- 
less, the National Travelers Aid Association, 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. How- 
ever, the withdrawal of the federal govern- 
ment from relief has brought about, in most 
states, a wholesale liquidation of the small 
city shelters which had been developed to 
these advanced standards. 

In the winter of 1937-1938, between 
315,000 and 320,000 men and older boys were 
housed in work camps or relief camps main- 
tained under various governmental auspices. 
Such camps and farms with dormitory ar- 
rangements are a development of the 1930’s. 
The movement gained momentum with the 
establishment of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the Transient Division of the 
FERA. The latter maintained at its peak, 
in 1935, approximately 300 camps. Fifteen 
hundred camps are now in operation by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in camp units 
of 200 men each. Uniform standards of 
housing are followed in all units. 

While most of the transient camps orig- 
inally set up by the FERA have been ligq- 
uidated, a number have continued under 
changed governmental auspices. Of the for- 
mer transient camps taken over by the WPA 
there remained in April, 1937, sixty-five work 
camps employing 9,010 persons. By June, 
1937, this number had declined about 2,000. 
Most of the WPA camps were transferred to 
the National Park Service and the Forest 
Service by July 1, 1937. However, curtail- 
ments of the budget of the National Park 
Service have necessitated either the abandon- 
ment of these camps or their transfer back to 


the WPA. A total of 1,720 persons were liv- 
ing in work camps operated by the National 
Park Service by April 1, 1938. 

Extensive camp or lodge programs are car- 
ried on by the relief administrations of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Michigan. These are 
used mainly for state homeless men. The 
most extensive program of relief camps is in 
California. Thirty-two camps were in opera- 
tion there in March, 1938, located in some 20 
counties and housing approximately 8,000 
men. The present program of camp care is 
the only type of relief given single employ- 
able men with residence in the state. The 
series of camps are planned to expand and 
contract with fluctuations in the demands for 
seasonal labor in agriculture or other employ- 
ment. 

Minnesota, through its State Relief Agency, 
has operated a smaller chain of camps, flex- 
ible in capacity. In addition to state home- 
less men, some local unattached persons and 
transients are housed on contract with local 
relief administrations. Eight camps were 
operated during the winter of 1937-1938, 
three in the slack months of the summer of 
1938. One camp is devoted to the treatment 
of syphilitic patients. 

In Michigan, the State Bureau of Homeless 
and Unattached Persons supervises seven 
county shelters for homeless men and oper- 
ates two camps of its own. In March, 1938, 
a total of 9,047 men were registered in these 
units. In the counties small group shelters 
have been developed which provide possibili- 
ties superior to those of the lodging house for 
supervision, cleanliness, provision for recrea- 
tional facilities, and opportunity for group 
relations. Homeless persons presenting prob- 
lems of long-time duration are transferred to 
the state camps where relations are more in- 
formal and living conditions less cramped. 

Camps or farms for non-family men under 
local auspices were maintained last winter at 
New York City; Hartford, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Richmond, Va.; and Min- 
neapolis. Plans for camps of portable con- 
struction are under way in Los Angeles to 
divert diseased and alcoholic non-family men 
from the downtown area. 
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RoBERT S. WILSON 


IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHIL- 
DREN.! Despite the restrictive Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 and greatly reduced numbers 
since the depression, the United States 1s still 
the most important immigrant-receiving 
country in the world. Even if no new immi- 
grants were arriving, the United States would 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


have a tremendous problem of social work, 
education, and statesmanship because of the 
large number who arrived before the country 
adopted a policy of restriction. According 
to the 1930 census there were 14,204,149 for- 
eign-born persons in the United States. To- 
gether with their American-born children 
they numbered in 1930 over 40,000,000 or 
nearly one-third of our total population. 
This, approximately, is the potential clien- 
tele of organizations working with immi- 
grants and their children. While no group 
of social agencies can at any one time claim 
this vast body of people as clients in a narrow 
sense, it can truly be said that in broad pro- 
grams for protection, tolerance, education, 
and constructive assimilation they are both 
the clients and the allies of specialized immi- 
grant aid organization. 

Programs for the social adjustment of the 
immigrant and the education of the second 
generation vary widely in content and method 
but they have as a common denominator em- 
phasis on the twofold objective of orientation 
in American society and the development of 
a sense of cultural continuity. In other 
words, the immigrant is helped in his desire 
to become at home and effective in American 
life and is encouraged to continue those cul- 
tural traditions which will enrich the Amer- 
ica of the future. It is emphasis on these two 
social objectives which largely distinguishes 
the program of social work and education 
from intolerant compulsory Americanization 
enterprises. 

The program of specialized agencies in this 
field is becoming essentially a long-range edu- 
cational one concerned primarily with the 
organization of community forces in the in- 
terest of partnership hetween native born 
and foreign born rather than with the render- 
ing of specific services to immigrant groups. 
The need for certain protective and interpre- 
tive services still exists, however, and meet- 
ing these needs is still part of the program of 
such agencies. The program in its entirety 
cuts across functional groupings such as case 
work and group work and endeavors to make 
social workers in all fields more critically con- 
scious of cultural factors. It supplies schools 
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and social agencies with materials on nation- 
ality backgrounds. It stresses a thorough 
understanding of the immigration, deporta- 
tion, and naturalization laws which are of 
vital concern to all foreign-born residents, 
and to organizations working with them. It 
utilizes the concept of the ‘‘nationality com- 
munity’’ and points to the necessity of be- 
coming familiar with the varied institutions 
—churches, parochial schools, lodges, benefit 
societies, newspapers, folk art societies, and 
so forth—which have grown up within the 
nationality community to meet the needs of 
a given cultural group. It emphasizes not 
only knowing these institutions but also or- 
ganizing civic projects which will bring them 
and American organizations of long standing 
together in work on mutually helpful and 
congenial enterprises. The program in one of 
its aspects includes adult education for per- 
sons who have not attained citizenship or the 
ability to function effectively in our American 
society, but it also includes education of the 
general public: an educational program which 
endeavors through the press, radio, festivals, 
speeches, and exhibits to create appreciative 
attitudes toward immigrant groups as well as 
to combat the negative forces of discrimina- 
tion and hostility. See ApULT EDUCATION. 


Adjustment to the American Environment 


The starting point leading to the develop- 
ment of this broad community program 
almost invariably is the rendering of services 
designed to help the immigrant understand 
his American environment. Therefore social 
case work as applied to this field is concerned 
with helping the immigrant solve problems 
which are due primarily to lack of familiarity 
with America, or due to complications under 
the immigration and naturalization laws. It 
involves, specifically, such problems as ad- 
mission to the United States, exclusion, de- 
portation, repatriation, naturalization, and 
expatriation. See INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
Work. It includes also the meeting of new 
arrivals, follow-up in community of ultimate 
destination, protection from exploitation, 
and information regarding community serv- 
ices. Social workers speaking the immigrant’s 


own language and social work agencies estab- 
lished on a nationality or cultural basis have 
proved most effective in dealing with the 
newly arrived, non-English-speaking immi- 
grant and with the old-time immigrant from 
rural villages who has lived in comparative 
isolation from the main currents of American 
life. 

Another type of social case work which has 
been developed by specialized immigrant aid 
organizations, both as an aid to other agen- 
cies and as a step in constructive assimilation, 
is the skilled referral or interpreter service 
whereby a social worker speaking the immi- 
grant’s own language not only obtains for 
functional agencies essential information re- 
garding a non-English-speaking client, but 
also interprets attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns and aids in the search for cultural fac- 
tors in case work. 

Naturalization aid, which is the service 
most commonly rendered the alien by social 
and educational organizations, is a combina- 
tion of social case work, legal aid, and adult 
education. It includes technical information 
about citizenship laws and procedures, the 
filling out of the preliminary application 
blanks prescribed by the United States Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, and 
the teaching of English and civics in order 
that the applicant may pass the educational 
tests for citizenship. Generally speaking, the 
teaching of English and civics to adults is a 
public responsibility met by boards of educa- 
tion, state or municipal, or by the Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) adult edu- 
cation program, while the filling out of appli- 
cation forms is largely the work of private 
agencies, save for Massachusetts where it is 
done by the Division of Immigration and 
Americanization of the State Department 
of Education. Boards of education in some 
cities outside of Massachusetts and the WPA 
in a few cities, notably New York, help clients 
with naturalization application forms but this 
is not the general practice. Despite the many 
fine state and city programs in the field of 
adult education, the number of such classes 
the country over is inadequate; and the num- 
ber of communities where public or private 
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organizations offer technical naturalization 
aid is also too few to meet the tremendous 
pressure for naturalization caused by such 
factors as discrimination against aliens in 
many occupations, WPA restrictions, and citi- 
zenship requirements in many states for vari- 
ous forms of public assistance. 

Adjustment of the immigrant involves the 
techniques of group work as well as case work. 
To this end, settlements, community centers, 
and general group work agencies as well as 
specialized immigrant aid organizations are 
stressing the formation of groups which are 
an American substitute for the social controls 
and satisfactions of the ‘“‘great family” to 
which the immigrant belonged in his native 
land. They are aiming not only to restore 
through group experiences a level of social 
satisfaction comparable to that enjoyed in 
closely knit community life before migration, 
but also to give orientation and training for 
effective functioning in a democratic society. 
See COMMUNITY CENTERS and SETTLEMENTS. 


The Second Generation 


In work with the second generation the 
program again utilizes the methods both of 
case work and of group work. It involves 
mediation in conflicts between parents and 
children in cases where the children are con- 
stantly aware of a sense of difference between 
the manners and customs which they see in 
their own homes and in the world outside. 
Children of immigrants often disregard their 
parents, on the assumption that they have 
no social prestige; and the parents, in turn, 
often insist upon a kind of home discipline 
that tends to become more and more authori- 
tative as their own position becomes less and 
less secure. To affect such conflicts, agen- 
cies in the field are constantly emphasizing 
projects which give public recognition and 
legitimate satisfactions to foreign-born par- 
ents. To an even greater degree social work- 
ers and teachers in the public schools are aim- 
ing primarily to give the American-born chil- 
dren of immigrants a sense of pride in their 
nationality backgrounds, and to make them 
conscious of continuing a dignified and re- 
_ spected cultural tradition, even though they 


may have to drop certain elements in their 
ancestral heritage which have ceased to have 
validity in the American environment. If 
this is done on a large scale it is believed that 
much can be done to overcome the feelings of 
inferiority from which so many of the second 
generation suffer. 

The agencies concerned are legion and in- 
clude practically all of the educational and 
group work organizations in cosmopolitan 
communities, as would be expected when we 
consider that there are in this country nearly 
30,000,000 American-born children of foreign 
or mixed parentage, approximately 11,000,- 
000 of whom are still in their teens. National 
social agencies publish material on nation- 
ality backgrounds, folk music, and folk danc- 
ing. The Progressive Education Association 
is especially interested in building attitudes 
of appreciation based on knowledge. For- 
ward-looking boards of education in many 
cities are devoting much thought to the study 
of various cultures. Foreign language socie- 
ties, anxious to hold their own youth and 
eager to gain community recognition for 
them, are fostering folk art societies among 
their junior members. 

The special contribution of social agencies 
definitely specializing in work with immi- 
grants and their children lies in supplying 
other organizations with tools and contacts 
for their broad programs, tools which are 
being developed and tested in the laboratory 
maintained by the specialized agency. Those 
organizations which have roots and contacts 
in nationality communities have by virtue 
of that fact a special sensitivity to the prob- 
lems of those communities and special oppor- 
tunities for knowing intimately their culture 
and their resources, such as choruses, folk 
dance societies, historical societies, and the 
like, which can be made available to other 
organizations. 

For some 20 years International Institutes, 
settlements, and civic communities have been 
interested in folk arts, but during the past 
few years there has been a new impetus in 
this direction. We have witnessed the growth 
from coast to coast of the folk festival coun- 
cil movement and similar united efforts which 
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stress the preservation and public presenta- 
tion of folk songs and dances. Universities, 
museums, International Institutes, and— 
most important of all—folk art societies in 
innumerable nationality communities have 
joined forces to work on a co-equal basis in 
presenting great festivals. They havestressed 
programs by adult groups and have empha- 
sized authenticity. The Folk Festival Coun- 
cil of New York publishes a bulletin, Folk 
News, and similar bulletins are being com- 
piled in other cities. Everywhere we find an 
increased interest in orchestras of character- 
istic folk instruments. Interesting projects 
are going forward in the filming of folk dances, 
the recording of folk songs, and the mounting 
of handicraft exhibits to illustrate folk cus- 
toms. Councils of social agencies and coun- 
cils on adult education are cooperating with 
radio stations in presenting programs by cho- 
ruses drawn from the ethnic groups which 
have contributed to the building of their city 
or state. In fact, the folk arts movement has 
expanded from the early limited but still valid 
objective of giving social satisfactions to im- 
migrants and their children into a general 
civic arts movement centering around the 
theme ‘America’s Making.” 


Research 


Research is inevitably part of the program 
of social work in this field, since conditions 
in nationality communities are continually 
changing and the location and characteristics 
of the communities themselves constantly 
shifting. This is due partly to the mobility 
of our industrial population, which is largely 
an immigrant population, partly to the reach- 
ing of new stages in the assimilation process, 
such as the emergence of second generation 
leadership or rise to political power, and 
partly to the varying attitudes of American 
society toward aliens and foreign-born citi- 
zens—attitudes which tend to be liberal in 
times of prosperity and intolerant in times 
of depression and scarcity of jobs. Recent 
studies may be divided into five general cate- 
gories: 


Research, largely in cooperation with uni- 
versities designed to secure data regarding 


the manners and customs of various ethnic 
groups and regarding their cultural accom- 
modation or assimilation in specific com- 
munities. 

Historical studies, largely in cooperation 
with the Writers’ Project of the WPA, show- 
ing how various nationalities have contrib- 
uted to the building of certain states and 
cities. 

Studies of cleavage and prejudice in se- 
lected American communities. 

Surveys of community needs coupled with 
interviews with nationality leaders in order 
to formulate community organization plans. 

Studies of special problems in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration, deportation, and 
naturalization laws, based upon analyses of 
specific cases. 


The most important study during the past 
two years, viewed from the angle of supply- 
ing facts for social action, was the analysis 
of “hardship cases” in which deportation 
would mean the separation of families, a 
study conducted by a number of national and 
local social agencies in cooperation with the 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


Influencing Public Opinion 

Because of a confused public understand- 
ing which has led to discriminatory legisla- 
tion, specialized social agencies are now stress- 
ing the creation of a more informed public 
opinion. Efforts are addressed to both Amer- 
ican and non-English-speaking audiences. 
They include: 


Factual information about our constantly 
changing immigration and naturalization laws 
and procedures, and efforts to secure needed 
amendments, particularly discretion to waive 
deportation in “‘hardship cases.” 


Material about American institutions dis- 
seminated in various languages through the 
foreign language press, a very large part of 
the program of the Foreign Language Infor- 
mation Service. 

Popular descriptions in English of the cul- 
tural contributions of various immigrant 
groups. 

Various events, such as the Annual Dinner 
of Awards given by the National Institute 
of Immigrant Welfare, which dramatize the 
contributions made to American life by dis- 
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tinguished contemporary citizens of foreign 
birth. 


Exhibits, festivals, and similar “experi- 
ments in appreciation.” 


Answers to exaggerated statements regard- 
ing the number of aliens illegally in the 
United States, crime and the foreign born, 
aliens on relief, and similar subjects. 


Many intolerant public attitudes are based 
on false assumptions. The most fantastic are 
irresponsible estimates of illegal entries which 
claim that there are more aliens illegally in 
the United States than the total number of 
all aliens, 6,284,613, shown in the 1930 cen- 
sus. In 1935 the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service reported the number of aliens 
in the United States to be about 4,922,000, 
many of whom had first papers. Those with- 
out a declaration of intention numbered ap- 
proximately 3,403,000 and the number of un- 
reported and unapprehended deportable il- 
legal entrants was estimated by the Service 
as not in excess of 100,000. Since that date 
approximately 500,000 aliens have become 
naturalized and still more have declared their 
intention to become citizens. Recent studies 
of aliens on relief show that they are not re- 
ceiving relief out of proportion to their num- 
bers in the population. The reports on ar- 
rests per 100,000 issued by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for the past three years 
show that the foreign born commit fewer 
crimes proportionately than the native born, 
and confirm the 1931 findings of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. Despite favorable findings in im- 
partial studies the alien continues to suffer 
from legal disabilities. The most serious re- 
cent exampleis the provision of the Work Re- 
lief and Public Works Appropriation Act of 
1938 which denies WPA employment to an 
alien who had not filed a declaration to be- 
come a citizen prior to June 21, 1938. 


Specialized Agencies 

Organizations specializing in work with im- 
migrants exist today in at least 75 cities. In 
many other communities there are branches 
of national agencies, such as the American 
National Red Cross and the National Trav- 


elers Aid Association, settlements, and occa- 
sionally chambers of commerce furnishing 
some of the services that specialized social 
agencies render. Outstanding among the 
specialized agencies are the International In- 
stitutes now operating in some 40 cities. They 
were originally started as branches of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
many of them still have that organizational 
status, although their program is a general 
community one for both men and women. 
Seventeen of the International Institutes 
have been reorganized as independent social 
agencies with boards of directors of men and 
and women, native born and foreign born; 
others are in process of reorganization. The 
independent International Institutes are affil- 
iated with the National Institute of Immi- 
grant Welfare which acts as a clearing house 
on local community programs. In some cities 
there are organizations, variously known as 
citizens’ bureaus, Americanization councils 
or committees, bureaus of adult education, 
interracial councils, and so forth, which are 
doing similar work. Among private agencies 
of more than local influence, those most 
widely known include the Foreign Language 
Information Service, Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, Immigrants Protec- 
tive League of Chicago, International Migra- 
tion Service, Italian Welfare League, Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship, National Institute of Im- 
migrant Welfare, and the National League 
for American Citizenship. Many of the large 
church organizations and several of the patri- 
otic societies also maintain immigrant aid or 
citizenship programs. 

State bureaus include the Division of Im- 
migration and Americanization of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, Dela- 
ware’s Department of Service for Foreign 
Born People, New York’s Bureau of Labor 
Welfare, and California’s Division of Immi- 
gration and Housing. The United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, al- 
though primarily a law enforcement agency, 
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has in recent years emphasized a considera- 
tion of social factors in immigration and nat- 
uralization cases in so far as the inflexibility 
of the law permits and is, in effect, the most 
important and comprehensive organization 
dealing with immigrants although technically 
it is neither an educational nor a social agency, 
but one which has welcomed the cooperation 
of such bodies. 


The Refugee Situation 


The most spectacular and appalling de- 
velopment of the past five years is the refu- 
gee problem created by Nazi policies in Ger- 
many and more recently in Austria. The 
coming to America of refugees from these 
countries has meant a new type of immigra- 
tion made up largely of educated people. 
Nevertheless it was inevitable that difficult 
practical and psychological problems would 
be presented by even the most self-sufficient 
individuals who had lost home, property, 
careers, businesses, and community prestige. 
The main needs have been help in obtaining 
employment, retraining professional work- 
ers, assisting business people in establishing 
themselves, placing children who were sent 
here to receive schooling no longer available 
for them abroad, and aiding students who 
had practically completed their university 
work abroad but who required a short period 
of study here to finish their professional edu- 
cation. Technical problems have included 
status under the immigration law, transfer of 
property, loans, scholarships, reunion of sep- 
arated families, and so forth. The develop- 
ment of these many special needs led to the 
creation of special committees and later to 
the organization of the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Aid to Refugees and Emi- 
grants Coming from Germany, made up of 
representatives from 19 organizations. 

This very refugee situation which is the 
end result of intolerance and ultra-national- 
ism, and the desire to avoid similar evils in 
America, are motivating causes of the re- 
newed emphasis which all social agencies 
concerned with national and cultural groups 
are putting on tolerance and mutual appreci- 
ation. For the sake of America even more 


than for the sake of immigrants, this is their 
major emphasis in current programs of pub- 
lic education and social action. 
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FLORENCE G. CASSIDY 


INDIANS.! The Indians of the United 
States, including all degrees of blood, num- 
bered 340,844 on January 1, 1938. The full- 
bloods numbered approximately 170,000. 

Degree of blood, however, does not with 
exactness indicate degree of assimilation, or 
its reverse, into white life. Indeed, ‘‘assim- 
ilation” is a word misleading through its im- 
plication of over-simplicity. The Acoma 
Pueblo tribe, fullblooded, speaking an an- 
cient language, and living by ancient custom, 
is economically assimilated; while there are 
other tribes, with much white blood in their 
veins and largely oblivious to their cultural 
past, which are not economically assimilated 
nor are their individual members thus as- 
similated. 

The Indian population growth probably is 
now going ahead more rapidly than any other 
population growth in the United States. The 
increase through excess of births over deaths 
is nearly 0.8 per cent a year. The general 
population’s increase is slightly above 0.5 
per cent. Increases, as in the Navajo and 
Pueblo populations, exceeding 1.25 per cent 
per annum, create severe problems of human 
overloading upon lands that cannot be greatly 
expanded. | 

Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, California, Montana, and Minne- 
sota hold the main concentrations of Indians, 
but important groups, including tribes with 
pure blood and much surviving native cul- 
ture, are also found in Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, New York, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska, Idaho, North Carolina, and 
Mississippi. 

1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


Indians 
Indian Reorganization Act 


Indian Service policy up until a few years 
ago forced upon individual Indians separate 
land-holdings, forbade local self-government 
to Indians, sought the extermination of na- 
tive cultures, and viewed the natural resources 
of the Indians as a temporary wealth to be 
exploited for quick cash and not conserved. 

Various earlier attempts, chiefly in the 
years following 1929, eventuated in the In- 
dian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. 
Indian land-holdings had diminished from 
135,000,000 acres in 1887 (the beginning of 
the allotment period) to 52,000,000 acres in 
1933. Further allotment was prohibited by 
the Act, land alienations were stopped, and 
a policy of land acquisition for homeless In- 
dians was established. Agricultural credit 
for Indians was set up by the Act. The prior 
denial of self-government was reversed: tribes 
could accept or reject the basic Act itself, and 
tribes adopting it could organize for political 
and industrial home rule under its authorities. 
The practice of conservation on range and 
timber lands was made mandatory by the 
Act. After amendment, the Act subsequently 
was broadened to include Oklahoma and 
Alaska. In 1938, 250,000 Indians, of approx- 
imately 290 tribes or bands, were living under 
the Act; 82 tribes or bands, with a popula- 
tion of 93,520, have formed their local self- 
governments under it; and 57 tribes or bands, 
with a population of 64,074, have become 
chartered economic corporations. Tribes or 
bands numbering 77, with a population of 
86,365, have elected to remain outside the 
Act. 


Conservation of Resources and Cultures 


One year before the passage of the Indian 
Reorganization Act, the existence of a crisis 
in the wastage of Indian natural resources 
had been recognized, and extensive operations 
had been set in motion to save especially the 
Indian range, which is nearly four-fifths of 
the total Indian area. Practically through- 
out the Indian reservations, the Indian Divi- 
sion of the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
five years has worked upon water develop- 
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ment, soil-saving structures, truck and fire 
trails into timbered areas, and so forth. On 
the largest reservation, with the largest tribe 
—the Navajo and Hopi—comprehensive soil 
conservation and land-use administration 
work was commenced in July, 1933. A range 
100 per cent overloaded; erosion already ad- 
vanced beyond the critical phase; a rapidly 
growing and an essentially primitive, non- 
English-speaking, yet individualistic popula- 
tion; severe poverty: these conditions, amid 
the emergency above stated, have made the 
Navajo area a battleground of Indian admin- 
istration across five years. The end is not 
yet; success is possible, but by no means 
assured. 

Beginning with the Navajo area, the gov- 
ernment’s Indian work on an increasing num- 
ber of reservations has become a combination, 
under the leadership of the Indian super- 
intendents, of the activities of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 
(commonly called the Indian Service), and 
the Soil Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Probably the most im- 
pressive results, from the social standpoint, 
have been obtained in the Pueblo area along 
and west of the Rio Grande in New Mexico. 
The Soil Conservation Service has furnished, 
in addition to large assistance in the matter 
of soil structures, a research and planning ac- 
tivity long overdue in Indian service and as 
yet not finished. Economic, soils, water, and 
agronomic studies are carried out upon res- 
ervations from the Canadian border to 
the Mexican line and from the Mississippi 
west. 

Effort at range and water conservation has, 
in the Rio Grande area of New Mexico, be- 
come expanded into a joint enterprise of eight 
federal agencies: Indian Service, Division 
of Grazing, General Land Office, and Bureau 
of Reclamation, of the Department of the 
Interior; and Soil Conservation Service, For- 
est Service, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and Farm Security Administration, of 
the Department of Agriculture. These agen- 
cies are united into the Interdepartmental 
Rio Grande Board whose regional planning, 
and the ensuing operations, reach Indian 


and Spanish-American populations alike and 
affect lands in every status of ownership. 

As in the case of physical conservation, the 
effort to conserve Indian cultures of the tribes 
was well under way prior to the enactment 
of the Indian Reorganization Act. A toler-. 
ance toward the Indian cultures had been 
established during the years from 1929 to 
1933. In 1933 a declaration was issued, ex- 
tending full liberty of conscience and culture 
to all Indians. Indian tradition increasingly 
has been incorporated in the curriculum of 
the Indian schools. In the organization of 
such tribes as the Sioux and Hopi, the ancient 
traditional units of community and village 
have been incorporated. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board was 
created within the Indian Service by statute 
in August, 1935. This Board, operating prin- 
cipally in the Southwest, Oklahoma, the Plains 
area, the Pacific Coast states, and Alaska, 
concerns itself with the protection and even 
the revival of ancient Indian crafts, their 
adaptation to modern markets, and the dis- 
covery of merchandising outlets for them. 
Government marks of genuineness are sup- 
plied for silver and blankets. 


School and Health Program 


Indian schooling has largely been shifted 
from the boarding school to the day school 
basis, with emphasis upon community schools. 
The remaining boarding schools serve the 
elder age groups and specialize in vocational 
training. To a greater extent than in earlier 
years, the Indian schools are at the crossway 
of the life of the Indian people—a part of the 
total effort at social rehabilitation for and by 
Indians. 

The development of Indian medical service 
has been toward increased hospitalizations in 
hospitals more nearly standard in their quali- 
fications; toward substitution of public health 
nursing for bedside nursing in the homes; 
and toward the substitution of clinics for oc- 
casional visits to Indian homes in response 
to calls. Concentrated effort, which still falls 
far short, has been directed against tubercu- 
losis and trachoma. Adequately controlled 
experimentation has been carried on, with 
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the aid of the Phipps Institute of Philadel- 
phia, in tuberculosis vaccination and pneumo- 
thorax work. Experimentation and field and 
institutional treatment have been supplied 
increasingly in trachoma. The Indian med- 
ical service has been handicapped by its tra- 
dition of universal gratuitous treatment of 
Indians. The Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year 1939 permits the institution of fees for 
hospital, dental, and field medical treatment 
alike. 


Administration of Indian Affairs 


The involvements of the Indian Service at 
Washington are highly complex, continuous, 
and minute, due to the extremely complicated 
character of the Indian appropriation bill, 
the multitude of federal statutes regulating 
Indian affairs, the ever-pressing subject of 
Indian claims against the government, and 
the interbureau and interdepartmental char- 
acter of the Indian Service as it has come to 
be. And yet, program-making, even policy- 
making, and above all, detailed administra- 
tion, from Washington across hundreds of re- 
mote and diversified areas, are impracticable. 

What is called the area-project method has 
been applied with greater or less thorough- 
ness and success. This method seeks to build 
Indian and Indian service programs from 
local centers, through a continuous staff ac- 
tion and team action between the govern- 
ment’s workers and the organized Indians. 

When a substantial and a reasonably stable 
plan and program has been thus worked out, 
it becomes the task of the Washington au- 
thorities to make any administrative or budg- 
etary accommodation possible under the 
law. Hence, at present, no stereotype of de- 
centralization exists, and it probably never 
will exist. 

The policy of joining the federal goy- 
ernment with local divisions of government 
in Indian activities was established by the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act of April 16, 1934. 
Through amendment, the Act was broadened 
to empower cooperation with private as well 
as public agencies and with subdivisions of 
government more local than states. The 
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benefits of the Social Security Act apply to 
Indians, and most states acknowledge the In- 
dian status under the Act. 


Personnel Improvement 


The intensity of the need for qualified per- 
sonnel will be apparent. Particularly is this 
the case in the administrative field but it ap- 
plies with a nearly equal, if a different, empha- 
sis in the fields of education, health, agricul- 
tural guidance, and, indeed, every specialized 
field of Indian service. Indian administration 
within any local area is a complicated and 
frequently a massive business enterprise. It 
is an enterprise of human organization—the 
organization of an ultimate constituency 
which will take over, progressively, the re- 
sponsibility for its own affairs. It is a task 
of diplomacy because many federal and state 
agencies must be drawn into and kept in co- 
operative relation in terms of the problem, 
always unique, of an Indian life in process of 
acculturation. A whole sociology is involved, 
yet the demands are pressing in time and 
very practical in their details. 

Recruitment for Indian service and in- 
service training are the two phases of the 
Indian Service personnel problem. Recruit- 
ment, except where Indians are employed, 
must take place through the civil service. In- 
service training, as yet, has only a marginal 
place in authorized governmental activity 
because of the anomaly that appropriated 
funds may not be used for the training of 
those already employed. Nevertheless, in 
three directions, in-service training now is be- 
ing pursued with energy in the Indian Serv- 
ice. By intensive partly self-supporting sum- 
mer institutes, teachers and other employes 
are helped to enrich their knowledge and to 
focus their thought, through group seminars, 
upon the practical and theoretical problems 
of Indian administration and life. Through 
the area-project method of work whole Indian 
Service staffs, along with Indian tribal lead- 
ers, are engaged in a continuous seminar upon 
the problems of the Indian. And in an ex- 
perimental area, centering at Albuquerque, 
N. M., there has been established a federal 
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field training school, supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Those ad- 
mitted to the training school are chosen with 
caution on the basis of academic achievement 
and added evidence that they can succeed in 
administrative careers in the Indian Service. 
They train primarily through working at re- 
sponsible tasks. The training school does not 
serve the Indian Service exclusively although 
administratively it is under the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 


Private Agencies 


Several national private agencies are con- 
cerned with the welfare of Indians. Their 
activities include stimulation of public in- 
terest in Indian affairs, promotion of suitable 
legislation, protection against encroachment 
on constitutional rights, improvement of 
health conditions, aid in preserving and fos- 
tering native arts and crafts, and so forth. 
Among such agencies are the Indian Rights 
Association and the American Association on 
Indian Affairs. 
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JouNn COLLIER 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK! in- 
cludes four main types of activity: (a) inter- 
national social case work; (b) international 
assistance, public and private, to disaster or 
war sufferers and distressed minority groups; 
(c) international conferences on social work; 
and (d) international cooperation by govern- 
ments and private bodies through the medium 
of the League of Nations, the International 
Labour Organization, and the Health Or- 
ganization of the League, in combating dis- 
ease and securing social and political peace 
and harmony throughout the world. 


International Social Case Work 


International social case work is the appli- 
cation of case work methods to the problems 
of families and individuals whose social ad- 
justments require cooperative action in two 
or more countries. Such problems arise in 
connection with or as a result of the migration 
of one or more members of the family. Fami- 
lies move from one country to another in 
search of a better livelihood because of eco- 
nomic, political, or racial conditions existing 
in the country of origin. 

Emigration and immigration laws and pro- 
cedures in general treat the migrant as an 
individual. They imposeacomplicated struc- 
ture of legal and administrative provisions 
which, in application, tend to separate fami- 
lies for temporary or prolonged periods of 
time, and thus to weaken family unity. The 
process of migration also involves change or 
loss of citizenship with which are associated 
rights or privileges in social benefits provided 
by laws. Until the citizenship of the country 
of residence is acquired, the individual in the 
state of alienage suffers many disabilities. 
Local institutions lag in the adaptation of 
their services to the particular needs of the 
foreign born, first as aliens and later as citizens. 


1 For the names of international agencies in this 
field see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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International social case work therefore 
has to do with assistance in migration, as- 
sistance to refugees, service to families sepa- 
rated by restrictive immigration laws or by 
involuntary or premeditated desertion, the 
search for lost relatives, organizing the help 
of relatives in one country for dependents in 
another, obtaining documents to assist quali- 
fication for different categories of public re- 
lief, deportations, the repatriation of families 
to countries of origin, the placing of children 
with relatives in other countries, and in fact 
with many of the types of family situations 
familiar to local social services. Social agen- 
cies, children’s institutions, prisons, hospitals, 
and courts, particularly in the United States, 
frequently seek interpretation in other coun- 
tries of the cultural backgrounds from which 
their clients have come. Such social histories 
are valuable aids to social adjustments. 

Seeking the assistance of social agencies 
abroad, social agencies in the United States 
correspond directly with agencies in other 
countries (English-speaking), with their na- 
tional agencies, the American National Red 
Cross, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
or with the International Migration Service. 

The International Migration Service de- 
votes itself exclusively to international case 
work correspondence. It has headquarters 
in Geneva, branch offices in Athens, Geneva, 
Marseilles, New York, Paris, Prague, and 
Warsaw, and closely associated correspon- 
dent offices in seven other countries. Family 
situations requiring social services in other 
countries arise in all countries. These are 
referred in correspondence by local agencies 
to the branch or correspondent office of the 
International Migration Service within the 
country in which the local agency is located, 
and the Service in turn communicates with 
its branch in the country where the service 
is to be performed. The branch or office in 
the receiving country then requests the indi- 
cated service of the competent local agency 
initscountry. Theservice is reciprocal, some 
50 countries participating. The Interna- 
tional Migration Service keeps the corres- 
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pondence alive while treatment of the situa- 
tion continues, supplies interpretation in 
both directions, and facilitates participation 
in achieving adjustment on the part of the 
clients and agencies in the countries con- 
cerned. Over 9,000 situations are accepted 
for service annually in all the offices, and ap- 
proximately 1,000 local agencies in the United 
States participate annually in international 
case correspondence through the Interna- 
tional Migration Service. 


International Assistance 


International assistance for sufferers from 
war and disaster and for distressed minority 
groups has increased appreciably in recent 
years. The American National Red Cross 
and the Society of Friends, for instance, have 
raised large sums for the relief of civilian pop- 
ulations in Spain and China. Governments 
also have contributed funds, especially for 
the feeding of children in devastated areas. 

Political changes in certain countries have 
deprived minority groups of social, civil, po- 
litical, and economic rights. Jewish com- 
munities have been particularly affected. 
Such agencies as the Council of German 
Jewry in London, and the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee and the United 
Palestine Appeal in the United States, raise 
millions of dollars annually for the relief of 
Jews in European countries and for resettle- 
ment in Palestine and overseas countries. 
Many other agencies organized on political, 
religious, or professional lines have also pro- 
vided international assistance for their re- 
spective groups so deprived. 


International Conferences 


The International Conference on Social 
Work grew out of the experiences of the Eu- 
ropean International Conference on Charity 
and Welfare (from 1856 onward) and of the 
National Conference of Social Work in the 
United States. The First International Con- 
ference on Social Work met in Paris in 1928 
in connection with other congresses, 2,481 
delegates attending from 42 countries, with 
279 coming from the United States. The 
Conference presented a general review of the 
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development of social work in the various 
countries. The Second Conference was held 
at Frankfurt am Main, Germany, in 1932, 
1,200 delegates attending from 34 countries, 
including 358 from the United States. ‘‘So- 
cial Work and the Family” was the general 
theme. The Third Conference took place in 
London in July, 1936. There were 1,400 
members registered from 30 countries, over 
275 attending from the United States. The 
subject was ‘‘Social Work and the Commu- 
nity.’ The National Conference of Social 
Work serves as correspondent of the Inter- 
national Conference on Social Work in the 
United States. The Fourth Conference will 
be held in 1940. 

The following incomplete list of associa- 
tions or organizations which hold interna- 
tional meetings or conferences, some in con- 
nection with the International Conference, 
suggest the many special fields of social work 
in which opportunities for conference exist: 


International Association for Social Progress 

International Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness 

International Association of Children’s Magis- 
trates 

International Bureau against Alcoholism 

International Catholic Union for Social Service 

International Committee of Training Schools for 
Social Work 

International Committee on Mental Hygiene 

International Conference on Jewish Social Work 

International Council of Nurses 

International Council of Women 

International Federation of Settlements 

International Hospital Association 

International Industrial Relations Institute 

International Migration Service 

International Red Cross 

International Union against Tuberculosis 

International Union for Combating Venereal 
Diseases 

““Save the Children” International Union 

World’s Alliance of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations 

World’s Bureau for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
and Scouts 


Many of the above organizations, through 
international meetings and conferences, de- 
termine standards of social care and advance 
programs of common interest to their na- 
tional members by reporting their findings 
and recommendations to League of Nations’ 
bodies which welcome such data and assist- 


ance. Others, as, for example, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, the “Save the Children”’ 
International Union, and the International 
Migration Service, meet not only to confer 
on problems and methods of work, but to act 
administratively in connection with the so- 
cial services which they perform either di- 
rectly in some countries or through their 
national units in countries in which these 
exist. 


Intergovernmental Collaboration 


Intergovernmental collaboration in com- 
bating disease, improving conditions of labor, 
and protecting women and children is accom- 
plished chiefly through the League of Na- 
tions’ technical organizations, the Health Or- 
ganization of the League and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Organized in 
1919, the League and the International La- 
bour Organization have extended intergov- 
ernmental effort to many fields of activity. 

The Health Organization of the League 
was formed in 1923 and has achieved sub- 
stantial progress in establishing uniform pub- 
lic health measures, standardizing health 
services, and in reporting on the incidence 
of communicable diseases and the statistics 
of births and deaths. It has promoted the 
standardization of biological products such 
as sera and vaccines, and has organized re- 
search on housing, nutrition, physical train- 
ing, and rural hygiene. Health missions were 
sent to Spain and China in 1937 in efforts to 
control the spread of epidemic diseases re- 
sulting from war conditions. 

The International Labour Organization 
consists of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, the International Labour Office, and 
the Governing Body of the Office. Govern- 
ments, employers, and workers are repre- 
sented in the Organization and combine ef- 
forts to secure social justice and to advance 
social legislation. The United States be- 
came a member in 1935. Since the first ses- 
sion, in 1919, some 58 conventions have been 
submitted to the governments, covering a 
wide range of subjects: the reduction of hours 
of labor; minimum wages; unemployment; 
old age, sickness, and invalidity insurances; 
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the protection of young workers; the 40-hour 
week; and public works. As of March 15, 
1938, 782 ratifications of these conventions 
by governments were registered. Three spe- 
cial conferences were held in 1937-1938 in 
addition to the annual conference: one, on 
the social and economic problems of the tex- 
tile industry, in Washington, D. C., in April, 
1937; another, the meeting of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, in Geneva in Febru- 
ary, 1938; and the third, on migration for 
permanent settlement, in Geneva in March, 
1938. By complete detachment from the 
politics of the world, the International La- 
bour Organization has won increasing sup- 
port for its objectives. 

Among the technical organizations of the 
League two committees—one on the traffic 
in women and children and the other on child 
welfare—have especially engaged the atten- 
tion of both governments and private social 
agencies. The former has had under con- 
sideration for several years the question of 
the repression of the exploitation of prostitu- 
tion. This question reached a final stage in 
1937, as a draft convention on the subject 
had been accepted in principle by 37 states. 
The Child Welfare Committee has studied 
the methods of child welfare services, juvenile 
courts, and institutions for delinquent minors, 
and has disseminated information on these 
subjects. An Information Centre for Matters 
Connected with Child Welfare is maintained 
at the League Secretariat. This Centre sum- 
marizes reports of governments, issues the 
texts of child welfare laws, and compiles in- 
formation about child welfare agencies. In 
1937 these two committees were replaced by 
a new Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions composed of 21 government representa- 
tives only. Collaboration with private or- 
ganizations was continued by making their 
representatives correspondent members of 
the Advisory Committee. 

The work of the League of Nations in as- 
sistance to refugees has been performed in the 
case of Russians, Syrians, Armenians, and 
those from the Saar by the Nansen Interna- 
tional Office for Refugees; and in the case 
of Germans by the High Commissariat for 
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Refugees Coming from Germany. Earlier de- 
cisions of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions directed that these services be brought 
to a close at the end of 1938. In 1937, how- 
ever, upon the request of Norway, the Assem- 
bly asked the League Council to prepare a 
plan for submission to its 1938 meeting. 
This action was motivated by the fact that 
the depression had prevented the liquidation 
of any of the refugee problems. The Council 
voted in May, 1938, to recommend to the 
September meeting of the Assembly that a 
single organization be set up to replace the 
two existing organizations, and that the new 
organization be directed by a High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees under the protection of 
the League of Nations. 


Intergovernmental Meeting at Evian, France 


In July, 1938, 32 governments, upon the 
invitation of the United States government, 
nominated members of an Intergovernmental 
Committee which met at Evian, France, to 
consider the problem of involuntary emi- 
grants (refugees) from Germany, including 
Austria. The Committee voted that those 
coming within its concern were persons who 
must emigrate on account of their political 
opinions, religious beliefs, or racial origins, 
and those who had already left Germany for 
these reasons and had not established them- 
selves permanently elsewhere. The Commit- 
tee adjourned to a second meeting in London 
on August 3, 1938, where it voted to estab- 
lish a permanent organization and appointed 
a director charged with the responsibility of 
seeking the cooperation of the German gov- 
ernment in organizing orderly emigration 
and of approaching countries of immigration 
in search of opportunities for settlement. 
The Intergovernmental Committee met in re- 
sponse to the urgency of the problem created 
by the absorption of Austria by Germany and 
by the new pressures on minority groups 
which followed in its wake. Collaboration 
with the League refugee services and with the 
International Labour Office was assured by 
the presence of representatives of these bodies 
at the Evian meeting and by a formal vote of 
the Intergovernmental Committee. 
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Political developments in the world during 
1937 and 1938 quickened the process of inter- 
national collaboration by governments and 
private bodies and stimulated changes in in- 
ternational organizations to meet new condi- 
tions. 
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JEWISH SOCIAL WORK.! Two forces in 
the past five years have considerably altered 
the course of Jewish social work. The in- 
creased assumption of responsibility by pub- 
lic agencies for the welfare needs of the 
American people has permitted Jewish social 
agencies to turn more of their attention to the 
non-relief requirements of individuals and 
families and to revamp and coordinate their 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


existing services. Furthermore, recent politi- 
cal and economic events here and abroad 
have widened the base of participation in 
many communities and attracted a broader 
adherence to Jewish welfare programs. 

Organized in the spirit of Jewish traditions, 
Jewish social work in this country was at first 
concerned chiefly with the adjustment of an 
immigrant group to the American scene. Jew- 
ish agencies assisted the newcomers in be- 
coming Americanized, finding jobs and achiev- 
ing self-support, training for trades, tiding 
over periods of economic stress, and finding 
homes throughout the country. With the 
virtual stoppage of immigration, the decrease 
of dependency in the twenties, and the de- 
velopment of modern case work practices 
Jewish welfare organizations, like other social 
agencies, concentrated mainly on the social 
adjustment of individuals and groups. The 
depression with its widely diverse conse- 
quences, such as the growth of a broad public 
welfare system at home and drastic political 
and economic shifts abroad, set Jewish social 
work on its current course. 

In many respects the character of services 
provided and methods used by the functional 
Jewish agencies approximate the social work 
programs of the general community and have 
been influenced by their trends. Like other 
forms of voluntary effort, Jewish social work 
was until recently a substitute for an under- 
developed governmental responsibility for 
public welfare. In some aspects it has differed 
from or has anticipated developments in the 
non-sectarian field. Included among such 
variant activities have been: programs for 
redirecting immigrants from the eastern sea- 
board to the interior and attempts at agricul- 
tural settlement of selected urban residents; 
the organization of national institutions for 
the tuberculous, special hospitals for the 
chronically ill, and sheltered workshops for 
the handicapped and vocationally malad- 
justed; a tendency to provide more adequate 
relief; the establishment of credit facilities for 
marginal business men and artisans, and 
other economic services; the use of visiting 
housekeepers in situations where the mothers 
of young children are ill or disabled; and the 
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use of family case work service in the intake 
processes of agencies for the aged and for 
children. 


Federations, Welfare Funds, and Community 
Councils 


Jewish social work is predominantly organ- 
ized on a city-wide basis, although some 
activities are regional or nation-wide. It is 
secular in character and organizationally 
separated from the synagogue. 

As a cooperative interest of various ele- 
ments in the community its development 
coincides with that of the federation, the 
coordinating center of Jewish social work in 
most large cities. The federation is concerned 
with financing local welfare services and with 
planning and coordinating the activities of 
its constituent agencies. Complete central 
organization, however, has not been achieved 
and some Jewish agencies are not affiliated 
with federations. In most cities Jewish feder- 
ations and their constituent agencies are 
members of the community chest and council 
of social agencies. See COMMUNITY CHESTS 
and CounciLs IN SocrAL Work. 

In larger cities additional coordinating 
bodies such as child care councils, councils 
for care of the aged, and Jewish education 
bureaus have been set up within the federa- 
tion to integrate specific fields. In Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh case work agencies merged 
their programs in 1937 and 1938. In Chicago, 
institutional and placement services for chil- 
dren have been combined under one adminis- 
tration. 

Jewish federations, however, have found it 
necessary, whether in or out of chests, to 
organize separate campaigns for activities 
which are not ordinarily considered within 
the scope of chests, such as Jewish religious 
education; health, immigration, and cultural 
work of regional and national agencies; and 
relief and reconstruction programs in Europe 
and Palestine. To meet these requirements a 
supplementary form of organization known 
as a “‘welfare fund” has been created, with no 
uniformity of relationship to the federation. 
The number of welfare funds has grown from 
52 in 1934 to 120 in 1938. 


Jewish Social Work 


There being no central Jewish community 
organization comprising every type of social 
activity nor any central authority for the 
Jewish group as such, the congregational, 
fraternal, cultural, and social groups not 
directly represented in federations and wel- 
fare funds have had no central body for dis- 
cussion of common problems. In recent years 
these local groups, often in cooperation with 
the federation or welfare fund, have de- 
veloped a mechanism known as the Jewish 
community council which, while possessing 
no executive authority, does provide a center 
for group consultation and planning. Coun- 
cils now exist in about 25 cities in which the 
Jewish population ranges from less than 
5,000 to 100,000. As they represent a pioneer 
development it is too early to predict their 
value or permanence. At present the major 
concern of these councils is the improvement 
of Jewish relationships with other groups and 
the development of mutually helpful rela- 
tionships among Jewish groups. 

Reports received by the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds early in 1938 
indicated the existence in the United States 
and Canada of 64 federations, 24 of which 
also performed welfare fund functions; 107 
welfare funds; and 21 community councils, 13 
of which conducted welfare fund campaigns. 


Family Welfare 


As in other family welfare agencies the 
emphasis in the professionally staffed Jewish 
agencies has been primarily upon case work 
service. With the transfer of responsibility 
for relief to public agencies, private organiza- 
tions have concentrated upon case work for 
families requiring other than relief or employ- 
ment services and have shown interest in 
developing special economic services which 
might help to restore families to economic 
security. The problems of parent-child rela- 
tionships, vocational adjustment of youth, 
marital adjustments, family budgeting, and 
home economics continue to receive atten- 
tion. Jewish dependents are cared for by 
public relief agencies and the volume of work 
of Jewish family agencies does not reflect the 
extent of dependency among Jews. 
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Administration of relief and family case 
work is the focal service supported by central 
community organizations in the larger cities. 
In some smaller communities relief and case 
work have been administered by the federa- 
tion directly through its executive. In 1937 
there were 76 Jewish family welfare agencies 
in the United States and Canada employing 
full-time salaried personnel, exclusive of vol- 
unteer aid societies; of these, 52 family 
agencies employed 409 workers in profes- 
sional service. 

In 1937, 50 agencies reporting to the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
gave service to 41,585 cases. Relief expendi- 
tures of 67 Jewish family agencies totaled 
$2,173,325. In that year Jewish family 
agencies spent $85.70 for relief purposes for 
every $100 spent in 1929 but the average 
monthly number of cases receiving relief was 
still 13.9 per cent above 1929. Average relief 
per family in 1937 was $27.87, or 24.7 per 
cent below 1929, due in part to the declining 
cost of living and also to the fact that a large 
number are helped cooperatively with the 
public relief agency. In 1937, 48 agencies 
reported carrying 35.9 per cent of their relief 
case load in cooperation with a public agency. 
Recent years have seen a progressive decline 
in the relative number of relief cases accom- 
panied by an increase in the ratio of cases 
receiving service only. See FAmMILy SOCIAL 
Work. 


Child Care and Protection 


Activities for child care in Jewish agencies 
show few departures from the general field 
of children’s work. In 1937 there were 
63 agencies, exclusive of temporary shelters, 
offering substitute parental care to Jewish 
children in the United States and Canada. 
Included in this number were 35 institutions, 
13 foster home agencies, 11 organizations 
offering both types of care, and the placing- 
out departments of four family agencies. 
Fifty-three of these organizations cared for 
12,160 children in 1937. Between 1929 and 
1937 the proportion of children maintained in 
institutions has fallen considerably and the 


percentage placed in foster homes has risen 
correspondingly. 

Jewish institutions for the care of children 
declared delinquent and committed by the 
courts are confined to New York City. There 
are Jewish organizations elsewhere, however, 
offering case work services for child adjust- 
ment and behavior problems, and for chil- 
dren on probation or parole. In some cities 
Big Brother and Big Sister work is part of 
the family welfare organization; in others, it 
is independent; in still others, it has been 
combined with non-sectarian organizations. 
A total of 10,359 cases were served in 1936 by 
eight specialized agencies and three Big Sister 
Departments functioning in this field. See 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES. 


Care of the Aged 


In 1937 there were 66 Jewish homes for the 
aged in the United States and Canada. Forty- 
one homes reported 5,781 residents, an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent over 1931. The 
demand for institutional care continues high, 
with 92.5 per cent of all available beds util- 
ized in 1937. 

Despite old age assistance under the Social 
Security Act, the number of persons in Jewish 
institutions for the aged has remained fairly 
stationary since 1935. Recent years have 
seen a significant growth of other facilities 
for aged care, including boarding homes, in- 
stitutions for the chronic sick, and super- 
vision in their own homes. Increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the problems of aged 
suffering from physical handicaps and chronic 
ailments. See HOMES AND ALMSHOUSES. 


Medical Service 


Hospitals and out-patient departments 
were organized by Jewish groups to providea 
congenial atmosphere and dietary and other 
religious practices in routine care of patients. 
The need for training facilities for Jewish 
physicians was an important factor in the 
establishment of medical institutions and has 
remained a determining influence in the con- 
tinuation of hospitals under Jewish auspices. 
The 60 hospitals and sanatoria under Jewish 
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auspices in the United States and Canada in 
1937 included 38 general hospitals, 14 hos- 
pitals and sanatoria for the tuberculous, four 
institutions for the chronically ill, and four 
specialized hospitals. 

The number of patients in these hospitals 
has increased steadily in recent years. Total 
days’ care given by 29 general hospitals in 
1937 was 2,432,895, representing a utilization 
of 77.1 per cent of capacity. The proportion 
of free to total days’ care was 34.3 per cent 
in the general group but is much higher in 
hospitals for the tuberculous and the chron- 
ically ill. The percentage of non-Jewish 
patients in general hospitals under Jewish 
auspices has averaged about 42 per cent 
since 1933. With few exceptions the general 
hospitals serve only a limited area. Five of 
the hospitals for the tuberculous, however, 
offer services on a national basis'‘and one is 
regional in scope. A study of the number and 
needs of the Jewish tuberculous and the 
resources available for their care was made in 
1938 under the auspices of a committee repre- 
senting the national hospitals and the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
with a medical advisory committee appointed 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Forty-one of the 44 out-patient depart- 
ments and clinics under Jewish auspices re- 
ported 2,295,525 visits in 1937. The number 
of patients served by 33 agencies in 1937 was 
273,614, about 20 per cent less than in 1933. 
The proportion of non-Jews among new pa- 
tients was 53.9 per cent in 1937, an increase 
of 6.6 per cent over 1936. See MEDICAL CARE. 


Cultural-Recreational Activities 


The Jewish community center providing 
leisure-time activities for young people and 
adults has developed rapidly in the Jewish 
social work program. In many communities 
containing Jewish populations of from 2,000 
to 10,000, these recreational and educational 
centers represent the major and frequently 
the sole organization of social work. In 
addition to the usual physical recreation pro- 
grams the centers, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and 
similar agencies have increasingly empha- 


Jewish Social Work 


sized Jewish cultural activities in clubs and 
classes for children, youth, and adults. 

In 1937, according to the Jewish Welfare 
Board, there were 323 centers and ‘“‘Y’s” 
with a membership of 370,000, nearly a four- 
fold increase over 1922. Annual expenditures 
have risen from $2,000,000 in 1922 to 
$4,500,000 in 1937. See Jewish Welfare 
Board in Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WaRK ORGANI- 
ZATIONS and Jewish Agencies for Youth in 
YOUTH PROGRAMS. 


Vocational Services 


Aware of the intensified economic and oc- 
cupational problems stemming from the 
present unemploymentsituation, J ewishagen- 
cies in several larger cities have undertaken 
special economic and employment services 
available to the entire local Jewish population. 

In 1937, 22 organizations under Jewish 
auspices were engaged in the administration 
of vocational services, exclusive of the many 
agencies which provide such services inci- 
dental to their regular programs. Their 
functions are individual and group counsel- 
ing, testing, vocational training, and place- 
ment. Eleven of the agencies reported a 
monthly average of 15,131 job applicants on 
active register in that year and made 15,402 
placements during the same period. Six 
agencies offering vocational guidance served 
a monthly average of 638 persons in 1937. 

Several national organizations are study- 
ing vocational opportunities for Jewish youth 
in various trades and professions with a view 
to developing a factual basis for vocational 
guidance and direction. See VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. 


Financing of Jewish Social Work 


During the past few years over 700 local 
Jewish social service organizations have been 
spending approximately $35,000,000 annu- 
ally. Another $15,000,000 is probably spent 
for Jewish education and by agencies operat- 
ing nationally and overseas. 

Federations and welfare funds are the most 
important mechanisms for financing Jewish 
social work. In 1936, 125 federations and 
welfare funds reported total expenditures of 
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$15,456,284, which largely represents the 
extent of community support, as distinct 
from earnings and income from other sources. 
Of this total, 73.3 per cent was for local 
services, 13.7 per cent for non-local causes, 
and the rest for administration, fund raising, 
repayment of loans, and so forth. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of this total was received 
from community chests. Thirty cents of each 
federation dollar used for local service went 
to medical agencies, 28 cents.for family wel- 
fare and relief activities, 18 cents for child 
care services, 9 cents for recreational work, 5 
cents for Jewish education, and 3 cents for 
care of the aged. 


National Agencies 


The Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society and the National Council of 
Jewish Women deal on a national basis with 
problems of immigration. A non-sectarian 
National Coordinating Committee for Aid to 
Refugees and Emigrants Coming from Ger- 
many is seeking to adjust refugees and to 
facilitate their resettlement in interior cities. 
The National Farm School, the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Society, and the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund are concerned with the farm settlement 
of Jews. The B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation 
and other organizations are interested in 
cultural programs. The National Desertion 
Bureau is a clearing house for local agencies 
serving deserted families. 

Four agencies dealing with problems of 
group relationship in the United States and 
abroad—the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, the Jewish 
Labor Committee, and the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’nai B’rith—have recently 
formed a General Council for Jewish Rights 
to develop joint activities on specific prob- 
lems affecting the maintenance of equal rights 
for Jews. 

The National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare provides an annual forum for discus- 
sion of Jewish social work. Participation in 
its meetings has been largely confined to the 
professional social work group. It publishes 
the Jewish Social Service Quarterly and the 
annual Conference proceedings. 


The Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds was established in 1932 as an 
association of, and central clearing house for, 
Jewish communal agencies in the United 
States and Canada. Its purpose is to help 
organize the resources of each community to 
meet effectively local, regional, national, and 
overseas needs. The Council now serves a 
membership of 141 federations, welfare funds, 
and community councils in 114 cities. Its 
research department, formerly the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research, gathers facts and 
interprets trends in Jewish social work, com- 
munity organization, and public welfare, to 
keep local agencies abreast of current progress 
in these fields. Its field representatives pro- 
vide consultation on Jewish community or- 
ganization problems and on the functional 
and financial activities of local agencies. The 
Council publishes a periodical, bulletins, and 
reports to assist local communities in fund 
raising and budgeting and holds an annual 
general assembly and regional conferences 
which bring together national and local lay 
and professional Jewish leaders to discuss 
common problems. 

The Jewish Welfare Board is the central 
agency for Jewish community centers, Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations, -and kindred 
organizations. It conducts a varied advisory 
service and promotional program in behalf of 
its rapidly growing membership. 

In addition to the research programs con- 
ducted by national agencies, a number of 
federations, welfare funds, and community 
councils have engaged in studying local com- 
munity needs and resources, resulting in 
some instances in more effective community 
planning, mergers of agencies, and the de- 
velopment of new services. 


Social Work Training and Professional Per- 
sonnel 


To supply the demands for trained workers 
in Jewish agencies the Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work, located in New York 
City, was organized in 1925 as a result of 
plans formulated by the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Welfare. Basic training for 
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social work is obtained by students through 
courses in the New York School of Social 
Work, while instruction in Jewish problems, 
training in research methods, selection of 
students, and their placement is carried by 
the Jewish School. In several other cities, 
local Jewish agencies have established rela- 
tionships with schools of social work, and 
student training in these agencies supple- 
ments the teaching program. 

In recent years the workers in Jewish agen- 
cies, like workers in other welfare organiza- 
tions, have become conscious of their prob- 
lems as employes. At the present time in the 
larger cities, staffs in a number of agencies 
are affiliated with labor unions or other 
types of associations for collective bargain- 
ing covering wages, hours, and other per- 
sonnel practices. See TRADE UNIONISM IN 
SocrAL Work. 
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JUVENILE AND DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS COURTS.! Underlying juvenile 
court legislation is the broad principle that 
the child who comes before the court is to be 
regarded as a ward of the state, that his 
individual welfare coincides with the well- 
being of the state, and that he is to be saved 
to the state rather than prosecuted by it. 
Emphasis is placed on discovery of those 
basic needs of the child which are the real 
causes of his appearance in court, rather than 
on the specific act or condition that may be 
immediately responsible. 

According to standards established for ju- 
venile courts by a committee of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, the court should 
have broad jurisdiction, embracing all classes 
of cases in which a child under 18 years of age 
is in need of the protection of the state; a 
judge chosen because of his special qualifica- 
tions for juvenile court work; and a proba- 
tion staff selected on the basis of personality, 
professional training, and experience in social 
work. In order that the court may have a 
scientific understanding of each child and 
adapt treatment to individual needs there 
should be available to the court adequate 
clinical facilities for physical, psychological, 
and psychiatric study and treatment. Hear- 
ings should be private and the procedure in- 
formal. Detention of children should be kept 
at a minimum, and for those who must be de- 
tained adequate detention facilities should be 
provided. 


Origin and Extent of Juvenile Court Movement 
Differentiation by the courts between 
treatment of juveniles and treatment of adults 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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derives from two sources in the English com- 
mon law which the American colonists brought 
with them to this country: first, the jurisdic- 
tion of the old courts of equity or chancery, 
exercised to protect those who were unable to 
care for themselves; and second, the com- 
mon law rule that children under seven years 
of age are incapable of committing crime. Al- 
though Massachusetts passed a law in 1870 
requiring that children’s cases be heard at 
separate sessions of the court and, somewhat 
later, established a probation system, it was 
not until 1899 that laws passed in Illinois and 
Colorado established, in Chicago and Denver, 
the first juvenile courts in the United States. 
The movement spread rapidly and by 1938 
all states, except Maine and Wyoming, had 
made legislative provision either for separate 
juvenile courts or for specialized jurisdiction 
and procedure in children’s cases in existing 
courts. 

Until 1938 the federal courts lacked legal 
authority to distinguish between juveniles 
and adults brought before them. In June, 
1938, Congress enacted the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act which embodies some of the 
principles and makes possible some of the 
procedures of the state juvenile courts, in- 
cluding proceedings for delinquency rather 
than for a substantive offense, prompt and 
private hearing of cases without jury, deten- 
tion apart from adult offenders, and greater 
flexibility in treatment. 


Jurisdiction of J uvenile Courts 


The jurisdiction of juvenile courts extends 
to cases of delinquent and, with a few excep- 
tions, neglected and dependent children. In 
a few states jurisdiction extends to certain 
other types of children’s cases. In most states 
no limitation is placed upon the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court because of the nature of 
the offense committed by the child. In some 
states, however, the juvenile court must re- 
linquish jurisdiction to the criminal court in 
the case of a child who has committed a seri- 
ous offense; in others the judge may exercise 
discretion as to whether jurisdiction should 
be waived in such a case to permit the crim1- 
nal court to deal with the child. 


In 37 states and the District of Columbia 
the age limit for jurisdiction in delinquency 
cases is the same for boys as for girls. In 11 
of these the age is set at 16 years; in 5, at 17 
years; in 20, at 18 years; and in 2, at 21 
years. Five states set different age limits for 
the sexes and four states have different age 
limits in different parts of the state. The 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act applies to 
juveniles under 18 years of age. As juvenile 
court laws are amended or new laws enacted 
the trend is toward raising the age limit for 
juvenile court jurisdiction. In general the 
age limits for jurisdiction in cases of depend- 
ent and neglected children are the same as in 
those of delinquent children. Usually the 
statutes provide that once jurisdiction is ob- 
tained it may continue until the child attains 
majority. 

Early in the juvenile court movement it 
became apparent that in many situations the 
court could not deal effectively with the child 
without exercising jurisdiction over parents 
and other adults. Now nearly all states have 
enacted legislation making adults criminally 
liable for causing or tending to cause delin- 
quency or dependency in children. In most 
of these states the jurisdiction has been given 
to the juvenile court. In many states the 
juvenile court may order parents or other 
legally responsible persons to contribute to 
the support of a child within the court’s juris- 
diction, and in 17 or more states the court is 
given jurisdiction over cases of desertion and 
non-support. 


Domestic Relations Courts 


Closely related to the extension of juvenile 
court jurisdiction to certain cases of adults 
was the movement for the establishment of 
courts of domestic relations or family courts 
which would deal with the family as a unit, 
and extend investigatory, clinic, and proba- 
tion services to the problems of the family. 

In 1910 a domestic relations division was 
established in the city court of Buffalo, which 
had jurisdiction over all criminal business re- 
lating to domestic or family affairs, including 
paternity cases. Several cities followed Buf- 
falo in establishing by law or rule of court a 
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division of a municipal court to deal with 
domestic relations cases, chiefly those in- 
volving non-support and desertion. In 1914 
Hamilton County (Cincinnati) took a pioneer 
step in the development of family courts, as 
distinguished from domestic relations courts 
with adult jurisdiction only, when it created 
as a division of the court of common pleas the 
first family court in the United States to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over both domestic relations 
and juvenile cases. 

Considerable variation is found in the type 
of organization and in the nature of the juris- 
diction of the family court or court of do- 
mestic relations. Included are (a) family 
courts of juvenile and broad adult jurisdic- 
tion, including children’s cases, cases of di- 
vorce, desertion or non-support, and cases 
contributing to delinquency or dependency; 
(b) family courts of juvenile and limited adult 
jurisdiction, including some but not all types 
of cases listed above; (c) domestic relations 
courts without juvenile jurisdiction and with 
adult jurisdiction over cases of desertion or 
non-support and sometimes divorce, illegiti- 
macy, and certain offenses against children; 
(d) juvenile courts of broad jurisdiction, not 
including jurisdiction over divorce; and (e) 
municipal, district, or superior courts with 
juvenile and domestic relations jurisdiction 
in which special organization has been de- 
veloped administratively. 


Present Status of Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts 


There are approximately 3,000 juvenile 
court jurisdictional areas in the United States 
and its territories. Statistics are not avail- 
able to show the total number of children 
with whom these courts deal, but, on the 
basis of statistics reported to the United 
States Children’s Bureau, it is probably be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 yearly. Statistics 
are not available on which to base estimates 
of the number of cases of adults dealt with by 
juvenile and domestic relations courts. 

Although in theory juvenile court stand- 
ards have received general acceptance, in 
practice great variation is found in the juris- 
diction, organization, and administration of 


juvenile courts. In some communities there 
is little more than the legal provision for estab- 
lishing a juvenile court, in other communities 
the court is a well-organized social agency. 

Upon the judge and the social work staff of 
the court rests the responsibility for develop- 
ing the social procedure through which not 
merely the legal provisions but the spirit of 
the juvenile court law operate to deal with 
problems that are among the most difficult in 
social work. Because the judgeof the juvenile 
court is frequently judge of another court, he 
is appointed or elected as judge in that court 
rather than for his acquaintance with social 
problems and child psychology. Similarly 
the judge of the domestic relations division 
or court is frequently not selected primarily 
for his qualifications for that position. 

Practically all juvenile court and domestic 
relations court laws authorize the appoint- 
ment, usually by the court or judge, of paid 
probation officers who are either on the staff 
of the court or on the staff of a separate pro- 
bation office which furnishes case work serv- 
ice to one or more courts in a given area. 
Many of the laws fail to specify any qualifi- 
cations for probation officers other than that 
they be “‘discreet’”’ or “suitable persons” or 
“of good moral character.”” Some courts 
therefore have staffs selected for their pro- 
fessional training and experience and broad 
understanding of child psychology and for 
their skill in rehabilitative and constructive 
treatment, while others have staffs lacking 
such training and experience. In a few states 
the law gives to a public agency or depart- 
ment responsibility for approving appoint- 
ments of probation officers or for conducting 
competitive examinations. In general, how- 
ever, selection of probation officers according 
to a merit system has been developed in rela- 
tively few communities. See PROBATION. 

In its attempt to deal with the child or 
family on the basis of needs rather than the 
specific act or condition immediately respon- 
sible for court action, the court is dependent 
not only upon the skill and understanding of 
its staff but upon the facilities for study and 
treatment available to it. In general, psy- 
chological and psychiatric services are avail- 
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able only to courts in the larger cities, except 
in a few states where such services have been 
developed through central or traveling clinics. 
The past few years have witnessed some de- 
velopments which are tending to extend case 
work and clinical services to areas in which 
they have been lacking. Under the guidance 
of departments of social or public welfare, a 
number of states have coordinated various 
social services under some form of county or- 
ganization. The child welfare services estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act have 
made case work available for dependent and 
neglected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent in areas hitherto for the 
most part without these services. In many 
of these communities work with pre-delin- 
quent children and with children coming to 
the attention of the court is now included as 
part of an organized child welfare program. 
Many states are providing in their plans for 
making psychological or psychiatric services 
available to children in rural areas. See 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES and Child Guid- 
ance Clinics in MENTAL HYGIENE. 

Detention pending hearing and disposition 
of cases is a part of the procedure of courts in 
dealing with children. Various methods of 
care, including detention homes under the 
management of the court or other public aus- 
pices, arrangements with other institutions, 
and boarding homes, have been developed by 
different communities. 

Most juvenile court laws prohibit the de- 
tention of children, or at least of children 
under certain ages, in jails or police stations, 
or in other places where they are likely to 
come in contact with adult offenders. The 
study of juvenile detention made by the 
National Probation Association showed that 
for the fiscal year 1929-1930 jails and police 
stations were used in 119 of the 141 areas 
studied. 

The laws of most of the states provide that 
children’s cases shall be heard separately 
from those of adults, with the general public 
excluded, and that hearings shall be in an in- 
formal manner, but in a few courts the basic 
principle of the juvenile court is violated by 
the use of the terminology and some of the 


procedures of the criminal courts. When the 
Children’s Bureau made its study of domestic 
relations courts in 1929 it was found that 
“court proceedings in nonsupport and de- 
sertion cases and other domestic relations 
cases (excluding divorce) were for the most 
part simple and informal, and persons not 
concerned in the cases were not usually pres- 
ent. In some courts, however, these condi- 
tions did not prevail. Little improvement 
had been made in divorce hearings except in 
two or three courts.’! There is reason to be- 
lieve there has been no material change since 
the study was made. 

Much can be and is being done to improve 
standards of juvenile court procedure by 
state agencies such as state probation de- 
partments or departments of public welfare 
which in several states have been given ad- 
visory or supervisory responsibility for the 
work of probation officers serving the court. 
In addition to these official agencies are pri- 
vate and voluntary agencies such as the 
National Probation Association, state associ- 
ations of probation officers, and state associa- 
tions of juvenile court judges. Following the 
pattern of the latter a national Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges was organized in May, 
1937. 


The Relation of the Court to the Community 


In the light of recent developments in the 
child welfare field consideration is being given 
to the place the juvenile court should occupy 
among community agencies and to the nature 
of its relationship to these agencies. In the 
development of the juvenile court the trend 
has been toward socializing its terminology 
and procedure, broadening its jurisdiction, 
and adding to its responsibilities. As new 
services for children are being developed under 
public auspices it. is becoming increasingly 
evident that the court is being faced with the 
question whether it will continue to broaden 
its function or will concentrate on a definite 
and fairly limited field. Some of those who 
believe the trend should be in the latter direc- 
tion suggest that the court limit its intake to 
children in whose cases a real issue arises; 

1 See Flexner and others, infra cit. 
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that the judicial and case work functions of 
the court be separated; and that the expan- 
sion of treatment services within the court 
administration be opposed and their develop- 
ment, specialization, and coordination in the 
educational and public welfare system be en- 
couraged. Some go still further and propose 
that responsibility for dealing with delin- 
quent children be transferred from the juve- 
nile court to another agency, such as the 
school, a neighborhood center for child guid- 
ance, or a separate administrative agency. 

Tentative steps are being taken toward de- 
fining and delimiting the field of the juvenile 
court. A few courts are developing special- 
ized intake service, based upon understand- 
ing of the functions of other community agen- 
cies and upon a policy of referring to these 
agencies cases which can be handled by them 
without court intervention. Recognition is 
being given to the concept that certain func- 
tions which are purely administrative and do 
not require legal authority and decision, in- 
cluding the care of dependent children, should 
be handled by agencies other than the juve- 
nile court. With the rapid growth of public 
welfare departments during recent years has 
come rather general acceptance of the idea 
that such departments should be authorized 
to assume responsibility for the care of these 
children without court action. 
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JUVENILE TRAINING SCHOOLS! are 
institutions which receive boys or girls judged 
delinquent in juvenile court and in need of 
training outside of their own homes or foster 
homes. Training schools do not usually ac- 
cept children who have passed their sixteenth 
birthday, although in some states they may 
accept older children who have not reached 
their eighteenth birthday and in all states 
may keep the children until they are judged 
capable of good social adjustment, which in 
most cases is until their twenty-first birth- 
day. These institutions should not be con- 
fused with reformatories, which on the whole 
accept more serious offenders and those over 
16 or 17 years of age. See PRISONS, REFORM- 
ATORIES, AND JAILS. 

One or more of such training schools are 
maintained by each state, the District of 
Columbia, and the federal government. In 
addition to the state training schools there 
are a number of county, municipal, and pri- 
vate training schools for delinquent boys and 
girls. The public institutions usually accept 
only from the juvenile courts while most of 
the private institutions accept not only court 
cases but, in addition, “problem” boys and 
girls upon private agreements with families 
or guardians. Originally these schools were 
commonly known as correctional institutions 
or homes for delinquents, but today we find 
names more indicative of the type of service 
rendered, such as “training,” ‘industrial,’ 
“agricultural,” or “vocational” schools. In 
the past few years there has been a tendency 
to get away from even these functional names 
by assuming the name of a county, town, a 
trustee, or a founder. 

Within the past few years leaders in the 
field have come to place more and more em- 
phasis on the grouping of children so that the 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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training program of the school might meet 
the needs of specific groups. By bringing 
children with similar problems together a 
more homogeneous group is created, which 
helps in treating the individual child. There- 
fore today there is a strong tendency to avoid 
bringing together large groups with a wide 
range in age and types of problems presented. 


Population and Number of Training Schools 


According to the United States Bureau of 
the Census, infra cit., there were approxi- 
mately 30,496 children in institutions for de- 
linquents under 18 years of age in 1933, and 
it is probable that over 20,000 more boys and 
girls of this age or older were still under the 
supervision of these institutions but living 
in their own homes or foster homes. During 
that year there were 17,017 new commit- 
ments to these institutions, a few being chil- 
dren under 12 years of age, another small 
number being in the 16-to-18-year group, and 
the great majority being 12 to 16 years of 
age. The peak age was 15 years. Forty-five 
per cent of this group had had no previous 
history of delinquency, 29 per cent had pre- 
viously been on probation, about 2 per cent 
had been in previous agency care, and 2 per 
cent had been in institutions for dependents. 
Of significance in relation to family back- 
ground is the fact that only 42.7 per cent of 
these children had been living in a family 
consisting of a father and mother at the time 
of commitment, whereas 48.8 per cent of 
them came from broken families consisting 
of mother only, father only, a step-parent, or 
with more distant relatives. About 2 per 
cent of this group of boys and girls were Ne- 
groes. At the time of this census it was also 
noted that there was a slight annual decrease 
in the number of commitments. 

It is estimated that there are 125 public 
and private training institutions. Of these, 
107 are state institutions: 53 for boys, 46 for 
girls, and 8 caring for both; and the remainder 
are county, municipal, and private institu- 
tions. The range in population is from about 
50 to 400, with a few having a population of 
500 or more. The average population is prob- 
ably between 150 and 200. These figures do 


not include detention homes and truant 
schools which care for some delinquents. 


Administration, Financial Support, Personnel, 


and Plants 


Most training schools are administered 
through a lay board ranging in number from 
four to 24 members. These groups function 
in some cases as advisory boards which merely 
visit and make reports and recommenda- 
tions, while in other cases they have admin- 
istrative powers which they delegate to a 
superintendent. In public institutions the 
board, usually appointed by the governor, 
may be responsible to the welfare depart- 
ment of the state, to the legislature, or di- 
rectly to the governor. Both public and pri- 
vate training schools are usually subject to 
inspection by the several welfare departments 
of the state. 

The chief administrative officer in the 
training school is the superintendent. He 
may be selected because of professional 
competence or through political patronage. 
While political appointments often go to well- 
qualified men or women, they are sometimes 
attended with later interference in regard to 
selection of personnel and business practices. 
It is desirable that men and women who have 
had training and experience in the social 
sciences, a background in psychology, psy- 
chiatry, or sociology, and a broad training in 
education should be placed at the helm of 
this highly specialized service. Many young 
college graduates are entering the field in 
lesser positions and it is anticipated that the 
superintendent of tomorrow will be a highly 
specialized professional man. 

Public training schools are usually sup- 
ported by state funds, although some derive 
income from county, town, or city reimburse- 
ments on a per capita basis. Some private 
schools receive state subsidies, and most of 
them receive a per diem allowance from the 
county or city from which the child is com- 
mitted. In addition most private schools 
have an endowment fund and receive children 
upon surrender from parents. In such cases 
the parents contribute to the support of their 
child. 
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Most training schools are located in rural 
sections where spacious grounds with lawns 
and trees present a pleasant atmosphere, and 
where farm land is available. Whereas 50 
years ago delinquent groups of children were 
housed in congregate buildings with large 
dormitories, these have been almost entirely 
replaced with cottage homes housing from 
20 to 80 in a cottage. While older cottages 
‘are large, it is generally agreed that cottages 
should house from 15 to 35 children, so that 
aman and wife with adequate assistance may 
create a homelike atmosphere or at least a 
group morale that would not be possible with 
50 or 100 children in one group. In more re- 
cently constructed plants there are usually 
some private rooms as well as small dormi- 
tory facilities. It is found that some children 
will respond well in a group, whereas others 
will respond better if allowed the privacy of 
aroom. Practically all training schools have 
a central heating plant, laundry, hospital 
unit, gymnasium, central kitchen, bakery, 
school buildings, and well-equipped trade 
shops. 

Most states have felt that it was necessary 
for efficient operation to have large plants. 
There is some support to the belief, however, 
that several plants to accommodate 100 to 
150 each could be maintained nearly as eco- 
nomically within one state as could one large 
institution to accommodate 500 or more, and 
the advantages of classification and treat- 
ment would be great in the smaller groups. 

The per capita cost of caring for children 
varies in different states and in different sec- 
tions of the country, but it is generally be- 
lieved that it is not advisable to offer a service 
at less than $500 per capita. The average 
per capita cost runs about $600. 


Admission Policies 


Admission policies present a problem to 
training schools, mainly because the school 
has less to say on the question of intake than 
do the committing agencies, especially in the 
public institutions. j 

Often children are sent to the training 
school who, after careful study and observa- 
tion, seem stable enough to adjust to a home 
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environment and are, therefore, not in need 
of the service prescribed. Often children are 
given many “‘chances”’ at home only to find 
in the end that the training school must be 
used after the child’s problems have become 
acute. Children of psychopathic parents or 
with deep emotional problems are sent to the 
training schools; and many border-line and 
feebleminded cases are committed. Both of 
these last groups are incapable of profiting 
by the training school program, and compli- 
cate administration. In line with classifica- 
tion of institutions, it is coming to be recog- 
nized that separate schools must be provided 
to care for these groups. In some instances 
the percentage of low grade and feebleminded 
children will run as high as 50 per cent and 
probably every training school has not less 
than 15 per cent of its population made up 
of children who will not profit by the program 
presented. The private schools have an ad- 
vantage in this respect, for they can require 
thorough study before commitment and can 
refuse admission if necessary. 

Some states have passed laws making it 
necessary for children to have mental exam- 
inations before commitment, and more and 
more courts are setting up clinics to study 
children before making a plan. In Virginia 
the law provides that all children be com- 
mitted to the State Department of Public 
Welfare which places the child in the proper 
institution. It is desirable that in all states 
some central agency should conduct a “study 
home” where a child could stay temporarily, 
so that he might be observed and studied. 
Plans resulting from such study might result 
in the child being returned home under su- 
pervision, placed in a foster home, or—if in 
need of group training—sent to one of the 
several training schools in the state, each of 
which might be designed to care for and treat 
a specific group of children of similar ages 
and with similar problems. 


Diagnosis and Treatment 


Historically, institutions for delinquents 
have developed from a program of group con- 
trol to the training school of today, in which 
emphasis is placed upon helping the unad- 
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justed individual boy or girl to respond favor- 
ably to life situations. The modern training 
school is organized very much as is a commu- 
nity. Homelife is emulated in cottage homes 
where the children live in small groups with 
a cottage “father” and “mother” assuming 
the role of the head of the house. The child 
goes out from his cottage home to the school, 
church, institution library, trade shops, gym- 
nasium, and playfield. He belongs to clubs, 
may pursue a hobby, or may take part in 
Boy Scout activities, a glee club, or dramat- 
ics. Thus the instrument of treatment is a 
controlled environment with as many func- 
tions as possible emulating community life. 
The training schools conduct a careful 
study of the child during his first weeks in 
care, which includes a social history, a thor- 
ough physical examination, a study of mental 
ability and development, and a school his- 
tory, along with tests to indicate academic 
achievement and trade skills. Those respon- 
sible for each of these studies pool their stud- 
ies in an effort to map out a program for the 
child that will be most helpful. This group 
planning is done by a student guidance or 
classification committee, or by a staff confer- 
ence group. Reports from those treating the 
child from day to day come back to this com- 
mittee for review after three to six months, 
when progress is noted and desirable changes 
made in his program. As the child approaches 
a point where it is felt he is capable of return- 
ing to community life, constructive work may 
be undertaken in his home in anticipation of 
his return to it. A few of the more progres- 
sive schools maintain a diagnostic and guid- 
ance clinic consisting of a resident psychia- 
trist or psychologist or both, a physician, and 
a staff of trained social workers. Others, not 
able to maintain such a staff, have part-time 
clinical assistance to treat the more difficult 
cases. Many schools are unable, unfortu- 
nately, to afford workers with ability to carry 
on good treatment after it has been deter- 
mined upon. Salaries paid to cottage parents 
are often low and the hours long, which re- 
sults in failure to attract people with the 
proper personality, training, and experience. 
It is safe to say, however, that the type of 


approach herein described has almost entirely 
supplanted “‘credit’”’ systems, “‘set goals” 
reached by a certain period of good behavior, 
and definite lengths of stay. It is generally 
accepted that one child may be ready to re- 
turn to the community in a few months, 
whereas others may need several years of 
care and treatment. 

The indiscriminate use of corporal punish- 
ment and any form of solitary confinement 
are in general disrepute, though segregation 
in a special cottage is employed in many in- 
stitutions—in some cases as a punishment 
and in others as an opportunity for more 
careful study and intensive treatment of out- 
standing behavior problems. 

Children placed in training schools have 
usually been problems in the public schools; 
they have been truant and in conflict with 
school authorities. Some of the more pro- 
gressive training schools have accepted the 
challenge which this situation presents. In 
such institutions schoolroom classes are small 
and failure and discouragement are elimi- 
nated by preventing children from com- 
peting with those more intelligent and more 
capable. 

Older boys and girls have too often been 
used to do institutional maintenance work, 
with a sacrifice in their formal schooling. In 
the more progressive schools a new era is 
dawning. Training schools are now evolving 
a constructive trade educational program 
based on the realization that all work in the 
institution may be educational if, in addition 
to ‘“‘shop practice,” the child studies the 
theory of the work in related classes and re- 
celves academic instruction so that he may 
develop a cultural background and a profes- 
sional interest in the work. Thus, education 
is rapidly becoming a strong implement of 
treatment in the training schools. 


A fter-Care 


After-care originated in the authority given 
the training schools to keep custody of the 
child during the remaining years of minority 
after release from the institution. This pro- 
cedure, commonly called “parole,” was a 
more or less perfunctory policing function in 
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which one “parole officer’? might ‘‘check” 
on several hundred children, putting his 
stamp of approval on those adjusting satis- 
factorily and returning those that failed to 
the institution as “parole violators.” 

Today, however, after-care has come to 
mean a service of helpfulness to the child re- 
turning to the community. Its effectiveness, 
of course, is dependent upon having an ade- 
quate staff of field workers. The earning of 
credits through good behavior sometimes de- 
termines when a child shall leave the institu- 
tion, but increasingly the student-guidance 
or case committee makes the decision, based 
upon the child’s progress in behavior, his 
trade status or employability, and the factors 
in his home that may contribute to a success- 
ful adjustment. 

In some states after-care is taken care of 
by a parole department while in others it is 
carried on by the probation officers of the 
community courts. However, the more com- 
mon practice is for the training school to have 
its own staff of field workers who supervise 
children placed in the community by the 
training school. After-care work requires a 
high degree of skill in helping the child make 
family and community adjustments, since 
the field worker is the one source of guidance 
upon which the school must lean to continue 
treatment in the community until adjust- 
ment is insured. 

Annual reports of training schools have 
commonly quoted such percentages of suc- 
cessful adjustments as 70 and 80 per cent, 
whereas a recent survey by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, infra cit., shows that less 
than one-third of those interviewed had made 
an acceptable social and economic adjust- 
ment to community life after release from 
after-care. It is, of course, difficult for any 
study to determine to what extent success or 
failure has been due to training received in 
the schools and to what extent to other ex- 
periences outside of institution life. Studies 
made do indicate, however, that there is a 
great need for more adequate treatment dur- 
ing the time the children are under care and 
for closer cooperation between community 
agencies and the training schools, whereby 


the percentage of successfully adjusted boys 
and girls may be increased. 
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HAROLD F. STRONG 


LABOR LEGISLATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION.? Labor legislation is the method 
by which society safeguards and promotes 
the general welfare through the establish- 
ment of protective labor standards prescrib- 
ing conditions and terms of employment be- 
low which no employer may legally operate. 
These compulsory requirements aim to in- 
sure the exclusion of children from harmful 
employment, the provision of reasonably safe 
and healthful work places, a maximum limit 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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on work periods, a minimum fair wage scale, 
and social insurance protection against the 
hazards of occupational accident and disease, 
ill health, temporary unemployment, and old 
age. All of this is accompanied by an exten- 
sive system of public administration—in- 
cluding an employment service to lessen the 
periods between jobs—to insure effective en- 
forcement of the legal requirements. 


CHILD LABOR 


The public welfare requires that children 
be protected against employment which pre- 
vents full physical growth or destroys oppor- 
tunity for a desirable minimum of education 
and recreation. Employment of children for 
unreasonably long hours or in occupations 
that expose them to hazards to health, safety, 
or moral well-being likewise calls for legal 
prohibition. This need is reflected in both 
state and federal legislation. 

The United States Census reports that 
667,118 children between 10 and 15 years of 
age, inclusive, were gainfully employed in 
1930, and of these 197,621 were in non-agri- 
cultural occupations. Of the total number, 
235,328 were between 10 and 13 years of age. 
The Census does not include workers under 
10 years of age, but many studies have shown 
that considerable numbers of such children 
are employed in street trades, industrial home 
work, and commercialized agriculture. Dur- 
ing the years immediately after 1930, child 
labor generally decreased as a result of de- 
pression conditions; and under the National 
Recovery Administration (NRA), 1933-1935, 
child labor in most industries was prohibited. 
Since the NRA codes became inoperative, 
however, there has been a rapid increase in 
the employment of young children. In 1938 
it was estimated that there were more than 
800,000 children under 16 years of age gain- 
fully employed. 


State Laws 


The general age minimum for employment 
during school hours—in some states outside 
of school hours as well—is fixed by law at 14 
years in 33 states, 15 years in 4 states, and 16 
years in 10 states (Wyoming has no age mini- 


mum). Usually these laws apply to employ- 
ment in factories and stores, and many of 
them to other employments also. Agricul- 
tural and domestic employment and the 
street trades, however, are usually not cov- 
ered, and in many of the laws there are excep- 
tions which permit children under the speci- 
fied age to work in various types of industrial 
employment. Most states exclude children 
under 16 years of age from certain dangerous 
occupations, a few extending this protection 
to 18 years, but these provisions vary greatly 
in adequacy. 

Hours of employment for children under 16 
years of age are limited to eight a day in 33 
states. Weekly hours are limited to 40 in 
three of these states, to 44 in six, and to 48 
in 24. In nine other states, there are eight- 
hour-day and 48-hour-week laws that have 
limited coverage or serious exemptions, or do 
not apply up to 16 years. In six states the 
limits fixed vary from nine to 11 hours a day 
and from 51 to 60 hours a week. Night work 
for children under 16 years of age is pro- 
hibited after 6 p. m. in 16 states and after 
7 p.m. in 22 states, but several of these laws 
are seriously limited in application. 

Supplementary to age and hour restric- 
tions are laws prohibiting children from leav- 
ing school under 14 or 16 years of age and 
until a specified school grade has been com- 
pleted, and laws requiring each child to secure 
a health certificate from a physician before 
going to work. A most effective inducement 
to employers to comply with the child labor 
laws is the provision in 15 state workmen’s 
compensation laws that extra compensation 
must be paid to minors injured while illegally 
employed. 


Federal Laws 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 pro- 
hibits producers, manufacturers, and dealers 
from shipping or delivering for shipment in 
interstate commerce any goods produced in 
the United States in establishments in or 
about which children under 16 years of age 
have been employed during the preceding 
30 days. The same prohibition applies where 
workers between 16 and 18 years of age have 
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been employed in an occupation declared to 
be extra hazardous for such persons. These 
provisions do not apply to agricultural em- 
ployment outside of school hours, nor to child 
actors in motion picture or theatrical pro- 
ductions. Administration is through the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Another federal child labor regulation is in 
the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936, which pro- 
vides that federal contracts for materials and 
supplies in excess of $10,000 must require 
that the contractor shall not employ boys 
under 16 years or girls under 18 years of age 
for work on the contract. Enforcement is 
through the federal Department of Labor. 
Moreover, under the Sugar Act of 1937, ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
one of the conditions of payments to sugar 
beet and sugar cane growers is that in the 
production and harvesting of their crops no 
child under 14 years of age shall be employed 
and no child between 14 and 16 years of age 
shall be permitted to work for more than 
eight hours a day. Members of the owner’s 
family are exempted. 

These recent federal child labor laws are 
revivals of national regulation first attempted 
some twenty years earlier. In 1916 Congress 
enacted a law prohibiting the shipment in 
interstate commerce of goods produced in 
mines or quarries which employed children 
under 16 years of age, and in manufactur- 
ing establishments which employed children 
under 14 years of age or employed children 
between 14 and 16 years of age for more than 
eight hours a day, six days a week, or at 
night. This law was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1918 by the United States Supreme 
Court in a five-to-four decision. A second 
law, included in the Revenue Act of 1919, 
placed a tax upon the net profits of any estab- 
lishment in which child labor (defined as 
before) was used. In 1922 this law also was 
declared unconstitutional. 

In 1924 Congress passed an amendment to 
the Constitution, which has been ratified by 
28 of the necessary 36 states.!. This amend- 


1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 


ment would empower Congress to “‘limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age.’”’ No time limit is set 
for ratification. All but six of the 28 ratifica- 
tions have occurred since 1932, in many cases 
after the ratifying state had previously re- 
jected the amendment. In 1937 the ratifica- 
tions by Kansas and Kentucky were chal- 
lenged by opponents of the amendment on 
grounds that (a) a state which had previously 
affirmatively rejected an amendment cannot 
later ratify, (b) since the Child Labor Amend- 
ment had been affirmatively rejected at some 
time by more than one-fourth of the states, 
it has been killed once and for all, and (c) be- 
cause of the lapse of time the amendment is 
no longer open for ratification. The state 
supreme court of Kansas upheld the Kansas 
ratification against these attacks, but the 
Kentucky supreme court declared the Ken- 
tucky ratification null and void. In both 
cases appeals were taken to the United States 
Supreme Court, where they were still pending 
in September, 1938. 

Proponents of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment point out that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 does not cover children 
engaged in intrastate industry, nor those 
in mercantile establishments, hotels, restau- 
rants, beauty parlors, garages, offices, street 
trades, and the like. Only through a consti- 
tutional amendment, it is declared, will Con- 
gress be able to control 75 per cent of existing 
non-agricultural child labor as well as child 
labor in industrialized agriculture. The fight 
for the Amendment is being led by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, and many 
national organizations—civic, religious, and 
fraternal—include ratification in their pro- 
gram for action. A bitter opposition has 
been waged by the National Committee for 
the Protection of Child, Family, School, and 
Church, organized by the Sentinels of the 
Republic in 1934, as well as by the American 
Bar Association, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, certain influential Catholic 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. 
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clergymen, and numerous employers’ asso- 
ciations. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


A primary consideration in setting stand- 
ards of protection for wage-earners is the pro- 
vision of safe and healthful employment. 
Labor laws in the field of safety and health 
have embodied the following: (a) reporting 
of accidents or occupational diseases to the 
authorities, (b) prohibition or regulation of 
dangerous substances and dangerous ma- 
chines and processes, (c) exclusion of certain 
classes of workers from certain employments, 
and (d) compensation for injuries suffered. 

An example of the prohibition of dangerous 
substances is the almost world-wide elimina- 
tion of the use of white phosphorus in the 
match industry. In general, however, pro- 
tection against dangerous substances and 
machines takes the form of rules setting down 
conditions under which they may be used. 
Safety in employment is regulated under stat- 
utes and codes covering the guarding of ma- 
chinery, fire protection, lighting, heating and 
ventilating, provision of clean toilets and 
wash and dressing rooms, and protection 
against infectious diseases. 

Further protective laws exclude certain 
groups from certain employments. Children 
are not permitted to work in many types of 
occupations under various child labor laws. 
The exclusion of women from mining is almost 
complete in the United States, and they are 
excluded from other specified employments 
by the statutes of many states. Under child- 
birth protection laws they may not be em- 
ployed for specified periods before and after 
confinement. Most usefulin guarding against 
harmful employments is the Wisconsin type 
of statute, directing the Industrial Commis- 
sion to classify employments and to issue 
orders excluding women from any occupa- 
tions prejudicial to their life, health, safety, 
or welfare. Physical examinations are re- 
quired by some laws for men workers engaged 
in some especially hazardous or unhealthy 
employments, and technical qualifications 
are required for employments involving pub- 
lic safety. 


Hours OF LABOR 

Excessively long hours not only endanger 
physical well-being but, because they curtail 
opportunities for healthy recreation and so- 
cial contact, result in maladjustment of the 
individual in the community. Despite enor- 
mous strides toward the shorter work-week 
many men, women, and children are still 
working hours too long for health and welfare. 

The first hours law in this country was the 
Massachusetts statute passed in 1842 ‘limit- 
ing hours of children under 12 years of age in 
manufacturing plants to 10 a day. Hours 
legislation for women began with the first 
10-hour law passed in New Hampshire in 
1847. In 1938 there were only four states— 
Alabama, Florida, lowa, and West Virginia— 
without some restrictions on hours of work 
of women. These laws fall into two classes: 
(a) those setting fixed minima and (b) the 
more recent laws authorizing administrative 
commissions to fix hours for various indus- 
tries, localities, and processes. 

By 1938 a substantial majority of the 
states had laws or administrative rules re- 
stricting women’s employment to eight or 
nine hours a day, and in about half of the 
states, weekly hours were limited to 50 or 
under (usually 48). On the other hand, 15 
states still permitted women to work a 54- 
hour week in some or all occupations, and 
seven states permitted a 60-hour week. The 
coverage of these laws varies greatly, agri- 
cultural and domestic employment being 
generally excluded. 

Until recently, reduction of hours for male 
workers in this country has been achieved 
primarily by organized labor and progressive 
management rather than by legislation. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule have been special cate- 
gories of workers in occupations involving 
unusual hazards, as in mining, or where pub- 
lic safety is involved, as in transportation, 
and also workers on public works. Of broader 
application are the 10-hour laws adopted by 
Mississippi in 1910 and Oregon in 1913, cov- 
ering employes in manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments; also the Georgia 
10-hour-day, 60-hour-week law of 1933 and 
the South Carolina eight-hour-day, 40-hour- 
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week law of 1937, both applying to textile 
mills. 

In 1936 Montana by constitutional amend- 
ment, and in 1937 North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania by statute, provided for limits on 
hours for all workers in most occupations. 
Daily hours were fixed at eight in Montana 
and Pennsylvania and 10 in North Carolina. 
Weekly hours were limited to 55 in North 
Carolina and 44 in Pennsylvania. The Penn- 
sylvania law was held unconstitutional by the 
state supreme court in 1938 because of its 
delegation of power to the labor department 
to make exemptions. 

The first broad attempt at federal regula- 
tion of men’s hours was the industrial code 
system under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act adopted in 1933 and declared un- 
constitutional in 1935. In 1938 the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which applies to 
interstate industries with certain exceptions, 
- fixes maximum hour standards for all em- 
ployes, including men. Effective in October, 
1938, this law establishes a basic 44-hour 
week for the first year of its operation, a 42- 
hour week for the second year, and a 40-hour 
week thereafter. These limits may be ex- 
ceeded provided time-and-a-half is paid for 
such overtime. Administration is through a 
newly created Wage and Hour Division in 
the Department of Labor. 

Intimately associated with hours legisla- 
tion and of vital importance to public health 
and social well-being are regulations provid- 
ing meal-time and rest periods, rest days and 
annual vacations, and those regulating night 
work. 


Rest Periods, Rest Days, and Annual Vacations 


The most common requirements for daily 
rest periods are found in the laws regulating 
hours for women. A number of states spec- 
ify that from one-half hour to an hour shall be 
allowed for the noon meal. Several states 
prescribe that the noon meal period shall 
come after five or six hours’ work to eliminate 
longer harmful periods of continuous employ- 
ment. The inclusion of adult men in these 
rest period laws is rare. No regulations on 
additional short morning and afternoon rest 


periods, such as obtain in Europe, are in force 
in this country. In certain states, however, 
rest periods are required in especially haz- 
ardous occupations. Under state and fed- 
eral laws, transportation workers must be 
give a specified daily rest period in the inter- 
est of public safety. 

Prohibition of Sunday work on a religious 
basis was the first type of rest day legislation 
in this country. These Sunday “blue laws” 
generally have failed to protect the worker 
from the continuous employment which tends 
to break down health. Many Sunday bluelaws 
are meaningless because filled with excep- 
tions; and the rise of modern industry—with 
need for certain continuous processes—and 
the public necessity for restaurants, trans- 
portation, and communication have made 
complete Sunday closing an impossibility. 
An entirely new type of law provides for 
seven-day work, but eliminates the seven- 
day worker, those who work on Sunday re- 
ceiving a day off during the week. Eight 
states have laws embodying the principle of 
one day of rest in seven. California and Con- 
necticut exempt ‘“‘any case of emergency”’ 
thus nullifying their statutes, and the Michi- 
gan law applies only to interurban trolley 
workers. But the Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Wisconsin 
laws are modern and effective in character. 
They apply to factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments generally, but exclude a few occu- 
pations. 

- While not more than a dozen states have 
legislation making the Saturday afternoon a 
legal holiday, the women’s hours laws have 
exerted a strong indirect influence in obtain- 
ing this holiday for certain workers. The 
shorter hours movement led by organized 
labor has resulted in a Saturday half or full 
holiday for a large proportion of the workers, 
but many continue to work a six-day week. 

Laws providing for annual vacations have 
in this country covered only public employ- 
ments. Surveys have shown, however, that 
partly through collective agreements and 
partly by voluntary action of management 
there has been a substantial spread of the 
movement for vacations with pay. The In- 
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ternational Labor Conference in 1936 adopted 
a convention applying to most workers and 
providing for an annual vacation of at least 
six working days with pay after one year of 
continuous service. A similar convention 
applying to maritime workers, also adopted 
in 1936, was ratified by the United States in 
1938. 


Night Work 


Although night work is recognized as a so- 
cial evil, American legislation in this field has 
been confined to women and minors. Scien- 
tific investigations by the International As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation! begun as 
early as 1901 show that night work increases 
susceptibility to tuberculosis and anemia be- 
cause of lack of sunlight and disturbed sleep, 
results in eyestrain, and increases the acci- 
dent rate. An additional moral hazard to 
women is generally recognized as well as in- 
terference with normal family life. 

California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin all have laws prohibiting 
some form of night work for women but not 
one of these laws is an all-inclusive prohibi- 
tion. The slowness with which this type of 
protection has been extended to women work- 
ers has been partly due to the question of the 
constitutionality of such laws. In 1907 a 
New York law was declared unconstitutional, 
but the court reversed itself in 1915 in an- 
other decision. In 1924 a New York law for- 
bidding night work of women in restaurants 
was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Children are better protected from night 
work than are women. All states except 
Nevada and South Dakota now prohibit chil- 
dren from working in factories at night, usu- 
ally between 7 p. m. and 6a. m. but in some 
states from 8, 9, or 10 p.m. Canneries, un- 
fortunately, are often excepted. About three- 
quarters of the states and the District of 
Columbia extend the prohibition to stores, 


1 Merged in 1925 into the International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress. 


and in half the states all occupations except 
agriculture and housework are covered. 
Textile mills and glass works have been found, 
to present the most stubborn opposition to 
this legislation. 


Home Work 


Industrial home work menaces the health 
of those who work under this sweating sys- 
tem. It also endangers the health of the ulti- 
mate consumer of the product and lowers the 
standards of the factory workers in those in- 
dustries where it is practiced. Long experi- 
ence with the countless difficulties of regu- 
lating child labor, hours, minimum wages, 
sanitation, and health in tenement house 
manufacture have led labor legislation con- 
ferences to recommend complete abolition 
rather than attempted regulation. 

Regulatory statutes exist in 17 states. 
They require that work on garments, food- 
stuffs, and tobacco be done in rooms licensed 
by the factory inspection bureau, that only 
members of the family be employed, that 
health and safety laws be complied with, and 
that work cease during sickness of members 
of the family until certificates are issued by 
the department of health. In some states 
each home worker must obtain a certificate 
from the labor department, and the depart- 
ment may prohibit such work in industries 
where it is found to menace labor standards 
in factories. Nevertheless, difficulty of en- 
forcement has made long hours, child labor, 
and starvation wages a continuing feature of 
home work. 

As early as 1885 New York sought to pro- 
hibit cigar making in the home. The law was 
declared unconstitutional and the state con- 
tinued to attempt regulation. Bad condi- 
tions resulted in another attempt in 1913 to 
prohibit tenement manufacture and a New 
York statute covering food products, dolls, 
and children’s and infants’ clothing was up- 
held by the courts. In 1933 New Jersey 
passed a similar law. Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island now have adopted still more 
restrictive legislation and the trend may be 
said to be toward further prohibition. 
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Minimum Farr WAGE 


Minimum wage legislation is an extension 
of earlier protective legislation to the regula- 
tion of the amount of the wage itself. It is 
recognized that if the amount of wage re- 
ceived drops below a certain level, the work- 
ers’ health and well-being may be impaired. 
No factor is more important in keeping work- 
ers from falling into the dependent class than 
the payment of a minimum fair wage. 

Women workers are particularly subject 
to exploitation. Absence of organization for 
collective bargaining, family obligations mak- 
ing it difficult to move to places with bet- 
ter opportunities, and cut-throat competition 
among unorganized, unskilled workers serve 
to drive wages down to the lowest level that 
the partially supported woman or the immi- 
grant with low standards is willing to take. 
In times of depression employers have been 
able to reduce wages so low that public funds 
have had to be used to subsidize these em- 
ployers by supplementary relief payments 
to their employes. The employer hiring 
workers at his own price tends to continue 
slack and inefficient production methods, 
meeting competition entirely at the expense 
of the payroll. 


State Laws 


Massachusetts in 1912 was the first state 
to adopt a minimum wage law applying to 
women and children. By 1923, 15 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico had 
adopted such laws, but two of these had been 
repealed. In 1923 the United States Supreme 
Court held the District of Columbia law un- 
constitutional as applied to women.! This 
decision checked progress for a decade. By 
1930 four more of these laws had been held 
unconstitutional and one—the Wisconsin 
law—had been amended. 

The depression, with its alarming decline 
in wages, gave new impetus to this legisla- 
tion. In 1933 seven states adopted laws de- 
signed like the Wisconsin amended act of 
1925 to withstand court test. In 1934 Massa- 
chusetts passed a mandatory act to replace 


1 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 
43 Sup. Ct. 394 (1923). 


her original non-mandatory law. In 1936 the 
United States Supreme Court in a five-to- 
four decision held the New York law uncon- 
stitutional on the basis of its earlier decision 
of 1923. Almost immediately, however, the 
Court was asked to reverse its 1923 decision 
in a case arising under the Washington mini- 
mum wage law of 1913. This it did in sweep- 
ing language in another five-to-four decision 
in 1937.2 

Six additional states enacted minimum 
wage laws during 1937 and 1938, and in states 
where these laws had been earlier declared 
unconstitutional they were either re-enacted 
or declared in effect. By 1938 minimum wage 
laws existed in 25 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. Most of these laws 
apply to women and children, but four apply 
only to women. The Oklahoma law as en- 
acted applies to men as well as women and 
minors, but a lower state court decision in 
1938 suspended its operation with respect to 
men and minors. 

Except for the Oklahoma minimum wage 
law and laws requiring payment of the “‘pre- 
vailing rate”’ of wages on public works proj- 
ects, minimum wage legislation in this coun- 
try prior to 1938 had covered only women 
and children. The notable exception was the 
system of industrial codes of fair competition 
adopted under the temporary NRA experi- 
ment. Following the NRA’s collapse, Con- 
gress in 1936 adopted a law extending the 
“prevailing rate” rule to contracts for pur- 
chases of supplies, goods, and equipment over 
$10,000 in value. In 1938 minimum wage 
regulation was again extended on a national 
basis through the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This law, enforced by an administrator in the 
federal Department of Labor and applying 
to interstate industries with certain excep- 
tions, fixes a flat minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour for all workers during the first year, 
30 cents an hour during the next six years, 
and 35 cents an hour thereafter. At any 
time, however, the rate in any industry 
may be fixed as high as 40 cents or as 
low as 30 cents an hour following the recom- 


1 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U. S. 
379 (1937). 
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mendationsof a representative industry com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile an interstate compact drafted 
by official representatives from Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island has 
been ratified by three states— Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island—and ap- 
proved by Congress. It fixes general ad- 
ministrative standards to be included in all 
minimum wage laws enacted in the ratifying 
states. 


Wage Standards 


Early minimum wage laws required the 
payment of a “living wage,” the cost of living 
being determined by the budget necessary for 
an entirely self-supporting woman. Because 
the Supreme Court decision of 1923 attacked 
the “living wage”’ standard in minimum wage 
legislation, later laws—beginning with the 
Wisconsin amended law of 1925—declared it 
to be contrary to public policy to employ 
women or minors at “‘an oppressive or unrea- 
sonable wage.” The “fair wage’”’ to be estab- 
lished by administrative orders is to be “a 
wage fairly and reasonably commensurate 
with the value of service or class of service 
rendered.”’ Some states have adopted a com- 
bination of these two standards. 

In fixing the minimum rates several states 
have adopted the standard of a higher hourly 
rate where full-time work is not provided. 
Nearly all minimum wage laws provide for 
hiring of minors and learners at lower rates 
but with definite provisions governing the 
apprenticeship period for learners and num- 
ber permitted. Slow and infirm workers may 
be hired at lower rates only by special license. 
On the difficult problem of piecework the 
California commission, for example, requires 
that the piece rates must yield the minimum 
wage to at least two-thirds of the women em- 
ployes engaged on each product. 

Minimum wage laws fall into two classes, 
the “‘flat rate’ laws and the “‘wage board” 
laws, the latter being far more common 
among the laws which have been enacted in 
the United States. Under the flat rate law a 
fixed minimum is included in the statute and 


this prevents the necessary flexibility essen- 
tial for proper adjustments to price levels. 
The “‘wage board” laws provide for fixing 
of rates by administrative bodies, usually 
after public hearings and on recommenda- 
tions of representative committees. The ad- 
ministrative bodies enforce their own rulings. 
The federal act of 1938 is a combination of 
flat-rate and wage-board plans. Most recent 
state laws provide first for publication of 
names of offenders, and then for more drastic 
punishments by fines and, in some states, 
imprisonment. In states where minimum 
wage laws are in operation such enforcement 
bodies will usually be found in the labor de- 
partment. 

Contrary to frequently repeated state- 
ments, the minimum wage does not tend 
to become the maximum except in times of 
greatest depression. In normal times em- 
ployers must pay more than the minimum in 
order to secure skilled labor. Only in times 
of widespread unemployment do wages for 
the more highly skilled workers drop close to 
the minimum, thus decreasing the wage dif- 
ferential between unskilled and skilled work- 
ers. It may safely be assumed that without 
a minimum in such times, all wages, for both 
skilled and unskilled workers, would go even 
lower. Early fears that minimum wage laws 
would adversely affect trade unions have 
generally been unfounded and in recent years 
labor organizations have usually favored this 
type of legislation and have been represented 
on wage boards. 

From the business point of view, surveys 
show none of the dire results predicted from 
this legislation. In California the employers 
cooperated to the extent that the law, al- 
though of doubtful constitutionality after 
the District of Columbia decision, went un- 
challenged. In New York most laundry own- 
ers rallied to the support of the legislation 
during its court test. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 
Employment 


In striving toward the ideal of a stable an- 
nual income for labor, legislation has been 
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enacted to help lessen the gaps between peri- 
ods of employment. In most states there are 
laws providing for the establishment of pub- 
lic employment offices and for the regulation 
and licensing of private job agencies. See 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. Another useful de- 
vice is the systematic planning of public 
works, in which certain projects are reserved 
for those times when private employment 
drops off and when public work can in some 
measure absorb the surplus labor supply. 
That principle was adopted as federal policy 
in a law enacted by Congress in 1931. Regu- 
larization of employment by leveling off some 
of the peaks in the construction and other 
seasonal industries through better manage- 
ment was urged by the President’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment in 1921. Improve- 
ment in this direction may be expected to re- 
sult from the adoption of compulsory systems 
of unemployment reserves. 


Individual Bargaining 


Labor laws of great importance in social 
case work are those protecting the worker as 
an individual in his dealings with his em- 
ployer. Statutes prohibiting imprisonment 
for debt, controlling the terms and conditions 
of apprenticeship, regulating the amounts of 
wage subject to attachment or garnishment 
for unpaid debt, and governing the assign- 
ment of future wages are all attempts to pre- 
serve the free character of labor. Company 
stores and company houses or labor camps 
are frequently subject to grave abuses and 
are forbidden or regulated in many states. 
Even socially desirable welfare plans for 
group hospital care, life insurance, and so 
forth, have sometimes been abused with the 
result that compulsory contributions for such 
purposes have been prohibited in some states 
and regulated in others. 

Of another character are laws protecting 
the worker as creditor. Such laws relate to 
time of payment of wages, method and place 
of payment, method of computation of wages 
due under piecework systems, and machinery 
for collection of wages due. Frequency of 
wage payment is of vital importance in the 
working-class budget and most states require 


at least asemimonthly payday. Payment of 
wages in certain undesirable places like bar- 
rooms is sometimes forbidden, while several 
states have laws stipulating that wages must 
be paid during working hours and immedi- 
ately upon discharge. Some type of me- 
chanics’ lien law or provision for wage pref- 
erence in bankruptcy and receiverships is in 
force in every state of the union. More pro- 
gressive states have administrative provisions 
enabling labor departments to aid in collect- 
ing individual claims for wages. 


Collective Bargaining 


A large body of labor law is concerned with 
the laborer’s attempt to improve his condi- 
tions by dealing collectively with his em- 
ployer through his own economic organiza- 
tion. The rights of employes and employers 
are defined by statute but in most respects 
the courts have been the dominant branch of 
the government so far as the law of collective 
bargaining is concerned. It might be said 
that the general attitude toward collective 
bargaining in the United States has gone 
through two phases—repression and tolera- 
tion—and is now in some measure in a third 
phase—encouragement—as shown by the 
recent enactment of statutes guaranteeing 
the right to organize without discrimination 
and by attempts to outlaw company unions, 
to restrict the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, and to regulate the use of strike break- 
ers. See LABOR RELATIONS. 


Social Insurance 


Insurance against accident, sickness, un- 
employment, and old age is a potent force in 
keeping wage-earners out of the dependent 
class. Workmen’s accident compensation as 
a substitute for the old system of employers’ 
liability has been adopted in state after state 
until today only Arkansas and Mississippi 
have no such laws. See WorRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. Unemployment insurance and 
old age pension laws have spread to all of the 
states since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. See Otp AGE ASSISTANCE, OLD AGE IN- 
SURANCE, and UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
Insurance against sickness and invalidism, 
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while not included in the Act, was promised 
for a future date. In 1938 a report by the 
President’s Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 
included health insurance among its recom- 
mendations. See HEALTH INSURANCE. 


LABoR LAW ADMINISTRATION 


Perhaps the clearest lesson learned from 
early efforts to secure effective enforcement 
of labor laws was the necessity of providing 
for full-time, salaried, central, administrative 
authorities. Until the eighties most of the 
labor laws in this country were ineffective be- 
cause of lack of proper machinery for enforce- 
ment. Today every state has provided at 
least one permanent public agency to ad- 
minister its labor legislation! In many 
states, however, inadequate appropriations 
and inefficient personnel continue to impair 
enforcement. 

The first state agency for labor law admin- 
istration in the United States was the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics created 
in 1869 to investigate working conditions. 
Similar fact-finding bureaus were soon set up 
in many other states. In 1879 Massachusetts 
again pioneered by providing the first full- 
time state factory inspectors. Again her ex- 
ample was promptly followed in other states. 
The first mine inspector was appointed in 
Pennsylvania in 1869, a precedent for the 
independent mine inspection bureaus later 
set up in leading mining states. State con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards were also 
created in this early period. The first state 
employment service was inaugurated by Ohio 
in 1890. The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, forerunner of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, was established in 1885. 

A notable advance in labor law administra- 
tion came in 1911 when Wisconsin created 
the State Industrial Commission to admin- 
ister her recently enacted workmen’s com- 
pensation law and also to exercise broad rule- 
making power under the first modern indus- 
trial safety and health law. Moreover, en- 

1For a list of labor departments, with their 


bureaus or other administrative divisions, see STATE 
AGENCIES—PUvuBLIc in Part Three. 


forcement of all other labor laws was unified 
under the Commission. This was the be- 
ginning of a trend toward unified labor law 
administration and more effective safety 
legislation. Although substantial progress 
has been made in administrative consolida- 
tion, independent mine inspection bureaus, 
workmen’s compensation boards, and unem- 
ployment compensation commissions exist in 
many states. 

Federal labor law administration is divided 
among a number of agencies, the most im- 
portant of which are the Department of La- 
bor and the Social Security Board. Others 
include the Railroad Retirement Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, the National Mediation Board, and the 
Vocational Division in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Among the functions of a labor depart- 
ment, inspection is one of the most impor- 
tant. By regular inspection of work places, 
the department determines whether or not 
the labor laws are being obeyed. Besides re- 
porting discovered violations requiring the 
issuance of formal orders to comply, and in 
some instances prosecution, the modern fac- 
tory inspector at his best is an expert in his 
field, qualified to instruct employers and 
workers on the advantages and means of com- 
pliance with the legal standards. His aim is 
to secure voluntary cooperation wherever 
possible, with compulsion through prosecu- 
tion reserved for the recalcitrant. Some state 
labor departments enforce safety laws through 
one bureau, and woman and child labor laws 
through another. Many states, moreover, 
have specialized inspectors, such as mine, 
boiler, electrical, elevator, or building in- 
spectors, to deal with hazards requiring spe- 
cial knowledge. In addition to routine in- 
spections, investigations are made of the 
more serious industrial accidents and in re- 
sponse to complaints alleging violations of 
the law. 

In all but a few states, administration of 
the workmen’s compensation law is also a 
primary function of the labor department, or 
of an independent board or commission 
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created by the workmen’s compensation law. 
It involves supervision of benefit payments 
made by insurance carriers to injured workers 
or their dependents, and the determination 
of benefit rights in disputed cases. Where 
state compensation funds, either exclusive 
or competitive, have been established, there 
is the added responsibility of managing a 
mutual insurance carrier. Closely related to 
workmen’s compensation administration is 
the task of rehabilitating and retraining dis- 
abled workers. See VocATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Adoption of unemployment com- 
pensation by all of the states has greatly in- 
creased the size of the administrative task 
and added new and highly complex duties. 
It has also made necessary a large expansion 
of the public employment office system. 

Fact-finding and publication of reports, 
the oldest functions of labor departments, are 
still among their major activities. The sta- 
tistical and other information gathered and 
published by both state and federal depart- 
ments serve an essential educational purpose. 
They keep the public informed of the depart- 
ment’s activities, point to weaknesses in 
existing labor laws and administrative pro- 
visions, and lay the factual basis for new 
legislation. Most labor departments have 
statistical bureaus, and some also have spe- 
cialized research bureaus devoted to such 
problems as industrial safety and hygiene 
or woman and child labor. Findings are 
published in monthly bulletins, special re- 
ports, news releases, or in the regular annual 
or biennial reports. Compilations of the 
state labor laws are also issued in pamphlet 
form. 

In the administration of such labor laws 
as those dealing with safety and health and 
minimum wages, many labor departments 
have been granted the power to prepare and 
promulgate administrative rules which apply 
in specific terms the general standards and 
policies prescribed by statute law. For ex- 
ample, the legislatures in the more advanced 
states have required by statute that em- 
ployers shall provide a reasonably safe place 
of employment, and they have directed the 
labor department to issue detailed rules or 


-of law. 


orders to make this requirement effective. 
When formally promulgated after public 
hearings these rules have the force and effect 
Such rule-making authority has 
usually been delegated to boards or commis- 
sions rather than to individual officials, and 
provision is often made for participation of 
advisory committees, representing employ- 
ers, labor, and the public, in the preparation 
of the regulations. Such delegation of rule- 
making power, when properly safeguarded, 
is recognized both by legislatures and the 
courts to be necessary and desirable under 
modern industrial conditions, where expert 
knowledge and flexibility are indispensable 
to effective application of protective labor 
legislation. In many states, therefore, the 
codes of administrative regulations must be 
consulted along with the statutes in order to 
understand fully the existing labor laws. 

Among other important functions of labor 
departments are also included the licensing 
and supervision of fee-charging employment 
agencies, the issuing of child labor permits 
and age certificates, the collection of unpaid 
wage claims, the enforcement of prevailing 
rate of wages on public works, the mediation 
and conciliation of labor disputes, and the 
enforcement of labor relations acts. 

It is still true that “the price of adequate 
legislation effectively enforced is eternal vig- 
ilance” as the American Association for Labor 
Legislation continues to point out. Insuffi- 
cient appropriations for inspection and execu- 
tive staffs, public indifference, reluctance of 
judges to impose punishment, and the slow 
progress of civil service in state administra- 
tion, all serve to render the task more diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, each year sees an im- 
provement in enforcement technique and 
wider application of established good prac- 
tices. 


International Cooperation 


In August, 1934, the United States govern- 
ment became a member of the International 
Labor Organization at Geneva, and since 
then has been represented by an American 
delegation in the quarterly business sessions 
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and in the international conferences held each 
year. This participation, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, will result in our joining 
in international cooperation for the ratifica- 
tion of labor treaties establishing uniform 
minimum protective standards throughout 
the world. A beginning was made in 1938 
when five such conventions, dealing with 
maritime employment, were ratified by the 
United States. 


AGENCIES IN THE FIELD 


Striving constantly to improve and 
strengthen the enforcement of labor laws as 
well as seeking always to broaden the appli- 
cation of such legislation, private organiza- 
tions have made an invaluable contribution 
in this field of social welfare. The National 
Consumers’ League has been especially active 
in the minimum wage campaign and in se- 
curing improved working conditions for 
women in industry. The National Child La- 
bor Committee continues to work for ratifi- 
cation of the Child Labor Amendment, at the 
same time seeking constantly to strengthen 
the state child labor laws. The American 
Federation of Labor and the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America 
throw in their strength in legislative cam- 
paigns. Stressing the ever-growing impor- 
tance of administration, the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation continues its 
30-year-old program of scientific research 
and study in many fields of labor legislation, 
followed by bill drafting, legislative cam- 
paigns, and cooperation with authorities and 
the interests involved to secure improved en- 
forcement. The Department of Industrial 
Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation makes 
studies in this field and publishes reports. 
Among public agencies the state labor de- 
partments and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, particularly its Children’s 
Bureau, Women’s Bureau, and Division of 
Labor Standards, all play a significant part 
in the development of labor legislation, while 
the Washington Office of the International 
Labor Organization holds out the hope of in- 
creasing international cooperation. 
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Joun B. ANDREWS 


LABOR RELATIONS.! Since 1933 labor 
relations in the United States have been 
undergoing a rapidly accelerating change of 
major significance. An unprecedented ad- 
vance of organized labor, due in large meas- 
ure to favorable government policies, consti- 
tutes undoubtedly the mainspring of this 
change. The right of workers to elect with- 
out interference their own representatives for 
purposes of collective bargaining has been 
firmly established and protected by law. Ac- 
cordingly trade unions have reached new 
peaks in membership and have participated 
actively and widely in political action. They 
have been recognized for the first time in 
great mass-production industries. By the 
same token, company unions have diminished 
both in magnitude and influence. 


The Trade Union Movement to 1933 


These developments have a long history, 
but the modern union movement may be 
said to have begun its characteristic develop- 
ment from 1850. Its strength has risen and 
ebbed with economic fluctuations, the effec- 
tiveness of employer opposition, and the 
sympathy or hostility of government. The 
violent alternations between prosperity and 
depression during the next quarter-century 
kept programs unstable and organization in- 
secure. Nevertheless by 1873, 41 national 
craft unions were in existence. 

Only eight of these unions survived the 
severe unemployment of the years 1873 to 
1879. But the terrorism and violence of that 
period opened a chapter that was to include 
the avalanche of strikes and the Haymarket 
bombing incident of the restive eighties and 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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the Homestead and Pullman strikes of the 
nineties. The Knights of Labor were swept 
forward in the first onrush of this struggle. 
With less than 20,000 recruits in 1881, they 
boasted five years later a membership of over 
700,000. But by 1893 they had practically 
disappeared as an effective force. Originally 
opposed to strikes, they won the masses by a 
series of dramatic victories against the rail- 
roads, the most hated symbol of rising big 
business. Their decline began with a humili- 
ating reversal in railroad strikes and was 
accelerated by an inflamed public opinion 
which unjustly placed blame upon them for 
the Haymarket bombing outrages in 1886. 

The Knights of Labor had been concerned 
chiefly with the unskilled, multiplying rapidly 
with the advancing factory system. The 
chief craft unions had held aloof and organ- 
ized the American Federation of Labor 
(AF of L) in 1881. Avoiding large programs 
of social regeneration, the Federation con- 
centrated upon advancing the immediate job 
interests of its members. After 1888 it es- 
chewed politics. Holding its own even dur- 
ing the depressed nineties, with the onset of 
recovery in 1898, it embarked upon a re- 
markable period of expansion, increasing its 
membership from 278,016 to 1,676,200 be- 
tween that year and 1904. 

From 1904 until the World War labor 
made but little gain. Though 1904 and 1907 
brought ebbs in the remarkable prosperity 
of these years, more fundamental factors 
were blocking labor’s advance. Employers, 
paralleling trade union developments from 
the start, had formed national organizations 
on a wide scale after 1880. With the turn of 
the century, many launched an unrelenting 
opposition to unions. In addition, judicial 
interpretation and government policies were 
proving an increasing obstacle. Just at the 
time when British law was explicitly exempt- 
ing organized labor from the conspiracy doc- 
trines, American courts were applying them 
with greater severity. During the eighties 
the use of the injunction in labor cases was 
developed. Finally the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890 became a statutory curb when 
the courts began to interpret union activity 
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as combinations in restraint of trade. By 
1906 the American Federation of Labor, rec- 
ognizing the importance of political action in 
such a situation, announced its “‘non-parti- 
san” political program discussed in a later 
section. 

Significantly enough, labor registered its 
next large advance under the aegis of the 
sympathetic Wilson administration. The 
years 1912-1920 have been well termed the 
“golden age’ of trade unionism. Labor 
hailed the Clayton Act in 1914 as its ‘‘magna 
charta,” believing it would alter the common 
law of conspiracy, exempt labor from the 
Sherman Act, and restrict the use of injunc- 
tions. The World War with its demand for 
greatly expanded and uninterrupted produc- 
tion won for organized labor recognition as 
spokesmen for the workers. Trade union 
membership rose from 2,687,100 in 1914 toa 
peak of 5,047,800 in 1920. 

In sharp contrast, the administrations of 
Harding and Coolidge saw the first era of 
prosperity in which organized labor steadily 
lost power. Employers, determined to oust 
labor from the positions it had gained, 
launched intensive open-shop campaigns, 
utilizing all the weapons of the past, the cur- 
rent war-weariness and Bolshevist bogies, 
and the new tools of ‘‘welfare capitalism” 
such as high wage rates (despite a falling 
price level), shorter hours, pension and in- 
surance schemes, stock ownership, savings 
funds, and company unions. The Clayton 
Act proved a disappointment; if anything it 
had worsened the situation, for now private 
parties as well as government could sue out 
injunctions in labor disputes. By 1929 mem- 
bership had fallen to 3,442,600. Under the 
impact of the depression, it declined further 
to stand at 2,973,000 in 1933. 


Trade Unionism, 1933-1938 


But if the twenties were the first period of 
prosperity in which organized labor lost 
ground, the years since 1933 became the first 
period of depression (and uncertain recovery) 
in which unionism made remarkable gains. 
Undoubtedly the legislation sponsored by 
the Roosevelt administration, protecting the 


workers’ right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through freely chosen representa- 
tives, furthered these gains. Yet the im- 
mediate lineage of this legislation lies in four 
laws passed during the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover era. Three of them (the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, the Railway Act of 1926, 
and the amendments to the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1933) affirmed the right of free and inde- 
pendent representation in collective bargain- 
ing on railroads. The fourth, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932, declared the recog- 
nition of this right a ‘‘public policy”; virtu- 
ally outlawed the ‘‘yellow-dog”’ contract by 
making it unenforceable in the courts; and 
restricted the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. 

In essence, the legislation of the Roosevelt 
administration generalized these rights of 
representation. Thus the Emergency Rail- 
road Act of 1933 required compliance with 
them from private management as well as 
trustees in bankruptcy reorganizations. Sim- 
ilarly Section 7-A of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA) sought to extend these 
rights to all industry. In practice, however, 
its language proved ambiguous and its en- 
forcement difficult even before NIRA was 
declared unconstitutional in 1935. Accord- 
ingly the National Labor Relations Act of 
that year not only embodied and indeed en- 
larged the guarantees of free representation 
but also provided clearly for their enforce- 
ment. It established a National Labor Re- 
lations Board empowered to issue “‘cease and 
desist’’ orders having the force of law against 
employers adjudged guilty after due hearings 
of defined ‘‘unfair labor practices’”’ such as 
any interference with the right of self-organ- 
ization; any domination, subsidy, or in- 
fluence of employe organization; any dis- 
crimination in hiring or retaining employes 
because of union membership or activity; 
and any refusal to bargain collectively. This 
legislation gave a new impetus to trade un- 
ionism. By 1934 trade unions had more 
than recouped the depression loss by rais- 
ing membership to 3,608,600—a gain of 21.4 
per cent in one year alone; and by 1935 it 
had reached 3,889,000. Though membership 
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figures thereafter are unreliable because of 
the split in the labor movement and the re- 
sulting jockeying for prestige and strategical 
advantage, the total reported in 1937 reached 
the all-time high of 7,179,526.1_ The recession 
beginning in the latter part of 1937 undoubt- 
edly cut into this membership; just how 
much it was impossible to tell when going to 
press. 


Development Under NIRA, 1933-1935 


The years 1933-1935 under NIRA consti- 
tuted the first stage in this advance. Organ- 
ized labor was accorded official recognition 
by participation in code making and repre- 
sentation on boards devoted now to winning 
the ‘‘war against depression.”’ Significantly 
the notable growth during these years was 
registered in the older unions and in indus- 
tries where unionism had a long tradition. 
Thus the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union in these two years gained 
more than 150,000 new members and prac- 
tically wiped out the sweatshop conditions 
developing since 1929. The United Mine 
Workers of America increased its member- 
ship by over 200,000; and whereas only 
three-eighths of the coal miners were organ- 
ized in 1929, no less than 94 per cent were 
organized in 1935. Important beginnings 
were also made in pushing unionism into 
white collar and professional fields. See 
TRADE UNIONISM IN SOCIAL WorK. 


The Committee for Industrial Organization 


But in the mass-production industries 
where the unskilled and semi-skilled were 
highly important factors, labor soon encoun- 
tered serious obstacles. For one thing em- 
ployers sought to offset the trade union drive 
by establishing company unions in the hope 
that they would constitute legally acceptable 
instruments of collective bargaining under 
the codes of NIRA. In addition the AF of L 
no sooner launched its campaign than it found 
itself confronted by the jurisdictional claims 
of its affiliated national unions. It decided 


1 Of this total, the American Federation of Labor 
claimed 3,271,726; the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, 3,357,800; and non-affiliated unions, 
like the railroad brotherhoods, 550,000. 
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to pursue its usual technique by establishing 
temporary “local trade and federal local 
unions,” and later distributing their member- 
ship among appropriate existing national 
craft unions. By August, 1934, the number 
of such local unions within the Federation 
had been increased almost sixfold. 

But the advocates of industrial unionism, 
dissatisfied and impatient, insisted that only 
vertical, industry-wide unions could achieve 
rapid and permanent results. After a heated 
debate at the 1934 AF of L convention, a 
compromise was accepted under which craft 
unionism was to be maintained but channels 
for industrial unionization would be opened 
in specific industries. Charters were accord- 
ingly given, respectively, to the automobile 
and the rubber workers in the fall of 1935. 
But the industrial unionists remained dis- 
satisfied. At the 1935 convention they 
charged that the spirit of the 1934 resolution 
had’ been violated and demanded that the 
claims of the craft unions be disregarded 
to permit organization of mass-production 
workers into single, vertical unions. This de- 
mand was rejected by a vote of 18,024 to 
10,933. Eight international unions! subse- 
quently launched the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO) which, joined later 
by four more unions, represented about one- 
third of the total Federation membership. 
After attempts at reconciliation had failed, 
the Federation expelled in 1938 all but three 
of these unions. At its annual convention in 
November, 1938, the Committee adopted the 
permanent name Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO). 


Organization of Mass-Production Industries, 
1936-1938 

Following the split, both the AF of L and 
the CIO intensified their organizing cam- 
paigns; and the old, established unions, as 
well as the newer industrial ones, continued 
their gains through 1936 and most of 1937. 
The outstanding development in the years 
since 1935, however, as contrasted with the 
NIRA episode, has been the establishment 


1Qn November 11; 1938, the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union voted to withdraw 
from the CIO. 
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of trade unions and collective bargaining in 
the mass-production industries. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act undoubtedly con- 
tributed toward this development. Wage- 
earners felt they could now count on protec- 
tion against discharge and discrimination if 
they joined unions; union organizers un- 
doubtedly utilized the argument. Employers 
also became less willing to oppose unions by 
methods now explicitly outlawed by law. 
Yet the Wagner Act did not gain real effec- 
tiveness until validated by the Supreme 
Court on April 12, 1937, while the first vic- 
tories of the CIO were scored in March of 
that year. The vigorous organization drives 
launched by both the AF of L and the CIO 
utilized the newly favorable legal atmosphere; 
they were not created by it. 

Improvement of business through the first 
months of 1937 gave further momentum to 
the union campaign. Strike statistics record 
the dramatic phases of its sweep. For there 
were no less than 4,740 strikes in 1937, in- 
volving 1,860,621 workers—figures never 
paralleled except in 1919 when 4,160,348 
workers were involved in 3,630 strikes. More- 
over, 57.8 per cent of these strikes and 59.8 
per cent of the striking workers centered con- 
flict upon issues of union recognition, a pro- 
portion never before equalled. Both the 
number and the drama of the conflicts in 1937 
were increased by the use of the sit-down 
strike. Used first on a large scale in the rub- 
ber industry in Akron in 1936, its spread 
during 1937 startled public opinion. 

The major strikes of 1937 were undoubt- 
edly those in the automobile and steel in- 
dustries; other important ones were con- 
ducted by the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, the newly organized United Shoe 
and Leather Workers Union, transportation 
and maritime workers, and workers in several 
service trades. The organization drive into 
the mass-production industries received its 
first wide public attention during the winter 
of 1936-1937 when production in 18 plants 
of the General Motors Corporation employ- 
ing 48,000 workers was brought to a stand- 
still by a sit-down strike, tying up operations 
in 50 factories employing 126,000 workers in 


25 cities. After intervention by the Gover- 
nor of Michigan and the federal Conciliation 
Service the company signed an agreement 
early in March, 1937, recognizing the United 
Automobile Workers of America as repre- 
sentative for its members in collective bar- 
gaining. Immediately after, strikes at the 
Chrysler Corporation and the Hudson Motor 
Car Company won recognition for the union 
by early April. Concomitantly with these 
strikes against the large companies, numerous 
stoppages occurred in auto parts, farm equip- 
ment, and automobile repair shops. Most of 
these, too, achieved union agreements. 
However, it was not all industrial warfare 
during 1937. In some important sectors of 
industry, management revealed a notable ca- 
pacity to adjust to the new situation. Steel 
furnished the outstanding example. The 
history of labor relations in this industry 
gave special significance to the new turn of 
events. For since the Homestead strike in 
1892, and the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1901, “‘big steel’’ under 
the leadership of the late Elbert H. Gary had 
come to symbolize unrelenting opposition to 
trade unionism. Accordingly the signing of 
an agreement between the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee in March, 1937, without 
a strike, constituted a departure in labor 
policy of unusual import. A number of 
smaller companies followed this lead and also 
granted union recognition without strike ac- 
tion, while after a 36-hour strike of 24,000 
employes the Jones and Laughlin Company 
agreed to a representation election under the 
auspices of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The union won the election. But 
four companies resisted this trend, and on 
May 26 a strike against “‘little steel’’ opened 
at the plants of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, and the Inland Steel Company; by 
June 12 it spread to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. Ninety thousand workers in seven 
states were involved in this strike, which was 
attended by violence and bloodshed. Local 
police forces, special deputies, and the Na- 
tional Guard were called into action in vari- 
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ous localities. Atleast 15 strikers were killed, 
and many more were wounded. Neither 
local nor federal intervention could bring 
about a settlement, and by July the strike 
had been lost. The union filed complaints 
of unfair labor practices before the National 
Labor Relations Board against the various 
companies, and during 1938 these charges 
were upheld against the Inland, the Bethle- 
hem, and the Republic Steel companies. 
With July, 1937, the strike wave began to 
recede, no doubt in response to the down- 
swing in business. Since that time and par- 
ticularly with the turn of the year the unions 
have had difficulty in retaining their members 
against the heavy inroads of unemployment. 
But whatever the effect of the recession on 
membership figures, the union in 1938 held 
the key positions they had won. Thus, for 
instance, the Firestone Rubber Company, 
General Motors Corporation, and Chrysler 
Corporation renewed their agreements. The 
General Electric Company completed a na- 
tion-wide agreement giving the Committee 
for Industrial Organization affiliate sole bar- 
gaining rights in all plants where it has a 
majority. The United States Steel Company 
renewed its agreement with the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, and in April, 
1938, this union announced that 436 of 
the 516 contracts negotiated last year had 
been renewed or extended. The Automobile 
Workers Union claimed to represent workers 
in June, 1938, under a total of 537 agreements. 
Both the AF of L and the CIO have been 
making plans to renew large-scale organiza- 
tion efforts with the advent of recovery. 
Other than economic factors, however, prom- 
ise to influence future developments. Most 
important is the internal divisions in the 
movement. Increasingly the breach between 
the AF of L and the CIO threatens labor’s 
effectiveness as well as industrial peace. At 
a meeting in April, 1938, the CIO announced 
plans to transform itself into a permanent 
national federation in the fall of the year— 
a development which will no doubt intensify 
the schism with the AF of L. Factionalism 
has also plagued individual unions in the CIO, 
particularly the United Automobile Workers. 
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Similarly, early in August four important 
affiliates of the ClO—the garment, automo- 
bile, rubber, and shoe workers’ unions, repre- 
senting more than 20,000 workers in the Los 
Angeles area—voted to withdraw from the 
Industrial Union Council led by Harry 
Bridges. Charging that under his leadership 
the Council was pursuing communistic rather 
than trade union tactics and aims, they or- 
ganized the Los Angeles Trade Union Con- 
ference. Indeed all the new unions confront 
the problem of consolidating their power, 
establishing discipline, and developing tech- 
niques of ordered industrial government in 
industries where neither employers nor em- 
ployes have behind them any long experience 
in joint dealings. That problem is exacer- 
bated in some industries by the threat to de- 
centralize production and move plants into 
non-union, lower-wage areas. Again, with 
some notable exceptions, no genuine shift in 
the attitude of corporate management toward 
trade unionism appears so far to have taken 
place. Instead, many companies resent in- 
tensely what they deem undue government 
encouragement to labor and the failure 
adequately to defend property rights even 
against such invasions as the sit-down strikes. 


Company Unions 


Company unions, or employe representa- 
tion plans, attained dimensions of a consider- 
able movement within the past two decades. 
Though a sincere desire to improve labor re- 
lations played its part, in the main employers 
initiated their plans to head off or replace 
trade union organization. Tracing their ori- 
gins to pre-war years, company unions en- 
joyed their first large development after the 
war. Some concerns carried into the peace 
years the committees established during the 
war to facilitate the adjustment of grievances. 
By 1924, however, only five of these works 
councils had survived. Yet between 1919 
and 1924 company unions almost quadrupled, 
growing from 225 to 814—while the workers 
covered increased threefold from 391,400 to 
1,177,037. With 1924, however, the move- 
ment stabilized and at the end of 1932 cov- 
ered 1,263,197 employes. 
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It was under Section 7-A of NIRA that 
company unions next experienced a marked 
efflorescence, embracing by 1935 roundly 
2,500,000 employes, with some two-thirds of 
the plans then in operation formed since 1933. 
The chief accessions had come from large 
plants in automobiles, iron and steel, found- 
ries, machine shops, electrical manufactur- 
ing, metal mining, petroleum refining, rubber 
products, and farm machinery. 

With the Wagner Act and the decisions 
rendered by the National Labor Relations 
Board, the company union movement in its 
characteristic form came to an end. For 
while the Act permits employe representa- 
tion by company unions designated in elec- 
tions as the choice of the majority of the 
workers involved, these must be bona fide 
labor organizations independent of any em- 
ployer initiative, subsidy, or influence. In 
some few instances, such unions have won 
elections and have been certified by the 
Board. But on the whole it would seem that 
the typical company union, as it was de- 
veloped from 1919 to 1935, no longer chal- 
lenges trade unionism as an instrument of 
employe representation. On the other hand, 
evidence does exist to show that efforts have 
been under way to transform company un- 
ions into a new type of organization known as 
“independent” unions. The National Labor 
Relations Board subjects these ‘‘unions”’ to 
searching scrutiny. Thus in decisions ren- 
dered between December 31, 1935, and 
April 21, 1938, it rejected 55 ‘‘independent 
unions’ as being dominated by the com- 
panies in which they operated. An analysis 
of 85 such unions conducted by the Board’s 
Division of Economic Research showed that 
55 were formed when outside unions were 
conducting organizing campaigns, 14 during 
a strike in the plant or company involved, 
and 12 as by-products of “loyalty” or “‘back- 
to-work”” movements, initiated, in most 
cases, by employer sources. 


The National Labor Relations Board 


Under almost continuous attack particu- 
larly from employers, the National Labor 
Relations Board has proved a storm center 


in this changing scene of labor relations. 
Such unremitting hostility cannot be alto- 
gether surprising when the Board is viewed 
against the background of long opposition 
among employers to dealings with trade 
unions. For though a quasi-judicial body, 
the Board is charged with enforcing against 
employers fair labor practices as defined by 
the law. Such enforcement, supplementing 
a large-scale organizing campaign, has meant 
in practice the compulsory recognition by 
employers of unions as employe spokesmen 
in many establishments within a very short 
time. 

That this enforced compliance—rapidly 
imposed against a deep-seated sentiment— 
rather than the Board itself is responsible for 
the hostility of employers, is clearly seen in 
the record of cases handled and closed. During 
the 33 months of its life, from the time it be- 
gan operations in the autumn of 1935 to June 
1, 1938, the Board handled a total of 14,832 
labor disputes involving nearly 3,700,000 
workers. But 85 per cent of these cases fell 
within the 15 months since the Supreme 
Court validated the Act in April, 1937. On 
June 1, 1938, 3,652 cases were still pending 
while 11,180 had been closed. No less than 
6,090 or 55 per cent were settled amicably 
by agreement between employers and em- 
ployes concerned. In 1,775 cases, or 16 per 
cent, complaints were dismissed, while 2,749 
cases, or 24 per cent, were withdrawn. Only 
5 per cent of the cases closed had to go 
through formal hearing and eventual court 
review, while in only 250 of them, or slightly 
more than 2 per cent, were “‘cease and desist”’ 
orders issued. Since its validation in April, 
1937, the Board has also enjoyed a remark- 
able record of successful litigation before the 
federal courts, having been upheld in every 
one of the cases thus far carried to the Su- 
preme Court, and with few exceptions in the 
lower federal courts as well. ! 


Labor and Politics 


Organized labor has also during these years 
participated widely and directly in political 
action, thus reversing the traditional policy 
of the AF of L. The movement sought and 
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hailed not only laws protecting independent 
collective bargaining, but also social legisla- 
tion such as the Social Security Act, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Walsh-Healy Pub- 
lic Contracts Act, and the Wages and Hours 
Act. This marks a definite change of atti- 
tude, for until 1932 the Federation had gen- 
erally opposed protective social legislation 
except for women and children. Such gov- 
ernment intervention in industry would, it 
was feared, open the road to compulsory 
arbitration and undermine the workers’ re- 
liance upon unions for setting economic stand- 
ards. Today, however much they may differ 
on details, both CIO and AF of L have sup- 
ported the steady extension of labor legisla- 
tion and even anticipate from it a strength- 
ening of unionism. See LABorR LEGISLATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. For union officials 
may represent workers in securing enforce- 
ment of legal standards, and such standards 
in turn may curb the movement of companies 
into non-union areas. 

The AF of L has reaffirmed, however, 
its traditional non-partisan policy regarding 
candidates for political office. It still judges 
between candidates of the existing parties, 
and on the basis of their records helps its 
members decide how to “reward labor’s 
friends and punish labor’s enemies.”’ The 
CIO has espoused a more positive line of ac- 
tion. It has assumed leadership in the Labor 
Non-Partisan League organized in 1936 by 
the chief unions of the country. Through the 
League, labor as an organized unit takes such 
separate action as the circumstances of par- 
ticular times and particular places counsel. 
In 1936 it endorsed the candidacy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for re-election, and labor con- 
tributed one million dollars toward his cam- 
paign. At the same time it refused endorse- 
ment to the Democratic Party as an entity, 
and announced that its action in 1940 would 
hinge upon the situation at the time. In all 
its specific activities, the League has given 
evidence of a flexible program that chooses 
between independent party action and asso- 
ciation with established organizations, de- 
pending on which counsel promises greater 
advantage to labor. Thus in New York State 


nominated and elected its own. 
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it works through the American Labor Party, 
which since 1936 has endorsed both Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates, as well as 
In Detroit, 
labor supported an independent slate in 1937 
and, though it lost the election, it polled a 
substantial vote. On the other hand, the 
League has cooperated with the Farmer- 
Labor Party in Minnesota, the LaFollette 
Republicans in Wisconsin, and the New Deal 
wing of the Democratic Party in the South. 
The most dramatic entry of the League and 
the CIO into politics occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania, where Lieutenant Governor Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, headed a labor slate in the 
primary election of 1938 as candidate for 
governor on the Democratic ticket. This 
caused a split in the Democratic Party and, 
though labor candidates were defeated, they 
again polled a substantial vote. Increasingly, 
however, the bitter feeling between the CIO 
and the AF of L, leading the latter to instruct 
its affiliates in 1938 to abstain from participa- 
tion in the Non-Partisan League and even to 
oppose candidates supported by the CIO, 
has divided labor’s strength as a force in the 
political arena. 


Personnel Administration and Welfare Work 


Personnel departments, as the representa- 
tives of management in dealing with labor 
relations, obviously have had to adjust their 
wonted programs to these new developments, 
for in practice many of them had worked 
under policies hostile to trade unions. Both 
before NIRA and after it, personnel depart- 
ments in the larger corporations were active 
in organizing company unions as agencies of 
collective bargaining. Consequently the out- 
lawing of these unions and the inroads of 
trade unions since 1935 have presented per- 
sonnel departments increasingly with the task 
of negotiating and administrating trade union 
agreements. They are seeking ways so to 
integrate newly organized workers into the 
industrial structure that continuous opera- 
tion and production will be reasonably secure. 
One interesting device for gaining such in- 
formed collaboration has been the company 
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report to employes, which seeks to present in 
easily comprehensible terms the financial and 
industrial facts underlying the current opera- 
tion of the company concerned. Paralleling 
the reports traditionally issued to boards of 
directors and stock holders, these employe 
reports implement the strong effort under 
way to convince workers again of the basic 
truth that beyond differences regarding the 
division of net gains from industry lies the 
common interest of all groups in maintaining 
an efficient and profitable enterprise. 

In the same way, the Social Security Act 
has raised questions regarding what changes, 
if any, should be made in company insurance 
plans to adapt them to the new national 
systems. 

The future seems to promise increasing 
importance to personnel work. Profession- 
alization has been a steady trend in this field, 
and its growing body of data has been drawn 
not only from empirical experience, but also 
from the social sciences. Extensive research 
is continuously carried forward by private 
organizations and by leading universities. 
Among these are the American Management 
Association, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, and the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
The contributions of this research toward our 
increasing knowledge of human relations, and 
the demands of a dynamic labor situation 
rendered ever more complex by the sheer 
march of events, may well establish personnel 
administration as an indispensable, integral 
part of industrial management. 


Workers Alliance 


As during previous depressions since 1807, 
so in the depression of the 1930’s the unem- 
ployed launched protest demonstrations rang- 
ing from parades and marches to strikes and 
riots. However, the recent activities of the 
unemployed present two marked differences 
from those of earlier depressions. For one 
thing, the right of the unemployed to organ- 
ize and articulate their case has won increas- 
ing acceptance and tolerance. For another, 


they have concentrated since 1935 upon or- 
ganization patterned as far as possible upon 
trade union models. : 

The attitude of government points the 
first contrast. In most earlier depressions, 
local police or even federal troops broke up 
the more serious activities of the unemployed. 
In our contemporary one, at least since 1933, 
not only have such activities been tolerated 
but government officials have received, par- 
leyed, and negotiated with representatives of 
the organized unemployed. It must be re- 
membered, of course, that never before these 
current years has government embarked on 
a large scale unemployment relief pro- 
gram. Today, therefore, the unemployed 
find it possible to make a functional ap- 
proach to government. See UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF. 

Though the first manifestations of protest 
among the unemployed followed the historic 
pattern of group demonstrations and pres- 
sures, organization of a more permanent type 
began in 1931. After a checkered career, in 
which the strength of these early organiza- 
tions was usually sapped by conflicts of radi- 
cal factions active within them, they were 
superseded by the Workers Alliance of Amer- 
ica through a merger with that organization 
effected in April, 1936. 

In 1938 the Workers Alliance claimed 
a membership of about 800,000, of whom 
300,000 were dues paying while the remainder 
paid dues “‘when they have the money.” 
Dues range from 50 cents a month for Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) workers to 
25 cents for those on direct relief. The strength 
of the Alliance lies mainly in the large cities. 
Unlike its predecessors, the Alliance has con- 
centrated upon practical objectives, seeking, 
for instance, to extend public work jobs and 
secure in them increased wages and shorter 
hours. These objectives it has pursued by 
militant economic and political action, from 
staging “‘sit-in strikes” in legislative cham- 
bers to supporting actively candidates sym- 
pathetic to labor and the government unem- 
ployment programs. Thus the WPA division 
of the Workers Alliance is enrolled as part of 
the American Labor Party in New York City. 
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The Alliance also maintains its lobby in 
Washington; and whenever occasion arises it 
sends delegations to various local, state, and 
federal officials. 

Throughout this movement, questions of 
its relationship to trade unionism have con- 
fronted labor leaders. In its early phases 
with only a few exceptions, the trade unions 
were either apathetic toward organization of 
the unemployed or positively suspicious of 
its radical sponsorship. Efforts to achieve 
direct affiliation with the AF of L in 1935 
came to nothing. The Workers Alliance, 
however, has received the Federation’s en- 
dorsement. Most recently the formation of 
unemployment committees by many affili- 
ates of the CIO has given rise to discussion 
over the ultimate relation between Alliance 
activities and this union program for the 
unemployed. 
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B. M. SELEKMAN 


LEGAL AID.! One of the constitutional 
guarantees of our democratic form of govern- 
ment is that, before the law, all men must be 
equal. The poor man is confronted with 
three obstacles implicit in our modern legal 
system: delay, expense, and the complicated 
nature of the legal process which makes it 
necessary for him to secure the services of a 
lawyer to make the machinery for the ad- 
ministration of justice function. Legal aid 
work is a movement, now international in 
scope, supported by the organized bar, social 
workers, and representatives of the general 
public, designed to lift the poor man over 
these obstacles and furnish him, in fact, the 
equal protection of the law. The result is 
sought in two ways: by providing the serv- 
ices of a lawyer, in and out of court, to indi- 
vidual legal aid clients; and by observing 
the operation of existing rules of law on 
groups of such clients and reporting the re- 
sults of those observations to legislative 
bodies for appropriate new or modified stat- 
utes. 

The legal aid movement has helped to 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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enact legislation such as: the Uniform Small 
Loans Law to protect the small borrower 
from the loan shark; workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes to assist in solving the economic 
needs of the injured employe; a model law 
permitting, under certain circumstances, a 
poor person with a legally meritorious claim 
to have the case heard by the court without 
the payment of the customary fees and ex- 
penses; a law facilitating the collection of 
wage claims too small to warrant suit; laws 
setting up small claims courts, domestic 
relations courts, juvenile courts; and a law 
protecting instalment purchasers from ex- 
ploitation. 


Type and Scope of Service 


Services rendered to individuals are more 
obvious, urgent, and dramatic. Most legal 
aid societies are equipped to handle civil 
cases both in and out of court. Some of them 
also handle criminal matters. Legal aid or- 
ganizations which specialize in the criminal 
field are called public or voluntary defenders, 
according to the source of their operating 
expenses. 

Among the types of civil work brought to 
the societies by their clients are: wage col- 
lections, protection of individuals against 
usury, the recovery of clothing and personal 
articles, contracts for instalment purchases, 
wage assignments, claims for insurance under 
small policies, damages to individuals or 
their property, workmen’s compensation 
cases, disputes between landlords and ten- 
ants and between mortgagors and mort- 
gagees, handling of estates of children and 
persons of unsound mind, adoption, custody, 
support and legitimacy of minors, divorce, 
annulment, and support cases between hus- 
band and wife. 

The National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations has adopted standard classi- 
fications of source, nature, and disposition of 
cases. The following table indicates the 
nature of the work done by various societies 
which reported to the National Association 
for the year 1936, the last year in which the 
figures are available. 


LEGAL Ap CasEs IN 1936 


Number 

Type of Case of Cases 

Contractual relations 57,050 ° 
Torts 11,636 
Property 23,557 
Estates 7,166 
Domestic relations 33,903 
Criminal matters 3,068 
Various 1,279 
Miscellaneous 61,454 
Total 199,113 

Number 

Source of Case of Cases 
Federal government 1,392 
State and county government 6,396 
Local government 11,483 


Foreign consuls 43 


Legal associations Sor 
Medical—doctors and hospitals 1,135 
Religion—clergy and churches 747 
Social agencies 8,964 
Business and industry 4,077 
Publicity 3,614 
Individuals 73,980 
Exact source unknown 83,688 
Total 198,856 

Number 

Disposition of Case of Cases 
Refused at first interview 6,590 
Advice and referred cases 75,485 


Client unable to advance costs 401 


Case terminated by client 9,590 
Investigated and advice given 24,493 
Investigated and referred 2,649 
Investigated and refused 959 


Information secured and documents drawn 4,400 


Adjusted 13,390 
Disposed of after litigation 9,132 
Unclassified 56,063 

Total 203,152 


Administration and Support 


The majority of problems are disposed of 
out of court, but there is still enough litiga- 
tion to make the society a well-rounded 
law office. 

The administrative machinery for this pur- 
pose falls into three categories: the individ- 
ual lawyer in his own private office, the com- 
mittee under the supervision of the court or 
the bar association, and the legal aid organi- 
zation. Much credit is due to the private 
lawyer who, in his own office, assists un- 
counted legal aid clients. Where the work is 
better organized, the court or the bar associ- 
ation assumes responsibility, appointing a 
lawyer, for example, to defend a pauper ac- 
cused of crime, or creating a committee to 
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serve for a year or more to handle such cases 
as may be referred to it. In the larger cities 
of this country are found legal aid societies 
and bureaus with paid staffs, permanent 
quarters, and facilities for assisting, in and 
out of court, some 300,000 applicants a year. 

A great many legal aid organizations de- 
pend for their operating expenses upon the 
public treasury, the community chest, or 
voluntary contributions of lawyers and lay- 
men. Some add to this a small amount of 
money made available by charging a regis- 
tration fee of 25 cents or 50 cents to those 
clients who can afford it, and a small com- 
mission on amounts of money collected for 
their clients. This charge is omitted where 
the client cannot afford to pay it. The sum 
which is collected seldom is sufficient to pay 
for such items as postage, stationery, and 
telephone calls. Most societies require that 
the client find the funds necessary for court 
costs and fees before beginning litigation. 
Every year the records indicate that some 
people are denied justice because they cannot 
pay these charges. 


Development of Organized Legal Aid 


_ Organized legal aid work began in New 
York City in the year 1876 with the estab- 
lishment of what subsequently became the 
Legal Aid Society. The period from 1876 to 
1890 was marked by the creation of three 
agencies, one in New York and two in Chi- 
cago. They had comparatively limited objec- 
tives as to types of clients served and cases 
handled. From 1890 to 1917 the idea spread 
with increasing rapidity across the United 
States. Various types of organizations, in- 
cluding the municipal bureau, were the sub- 
ject of experimentation. Forty-one offices 
functioned in 1917. During this period legal 
aid work was thought of as a form of charity, 
and the organizations were regarded as relief 
agencies which gave legal advice as others 
gave food, clothing, and shelter. 

The publication in 1919 of Reginald Heber 
Smith’s book, Justice and the Poor (infra cit.), 
made it clear that legal aid work was a part 
of the administration of justice and, there- 
fore, a function of the judicial department of 
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government and closely related to the field 
of the organized bar. A National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations was estab- 
lished in 1922 on the basis of an earlier Na- 
tional Alliance. The number of societies has 
increased until in June, 1938, there were 100 
organizations rendering aid in civil cases, 37 
actively functioning bar association commit- 
tees, and 11 organizations known as public 
or voluntary defenders handling matters in 
the criminal field. 

The concept of legal aid work has ad- 
vanced. Since the administration of justice 
is a matter of concern to the public, and since 
human problems are so complex that many of 
them cannot be solved by the resources of a 
single professional field, the legal aid society 
extends the services of the bar to a large sec- 
tion of the public as a humanitarian program 
and relates the field of law to those of social 
work, medicine, and the other professions. 
The result is a more comprehensive service 
to clients. 

The American Bar Association gave its 
moral support to the movement by appoint- 
ing a standing committee in 1922. Seventeen 
state bar associations and many local bar 
associations have similar committees. In 
many cities groups of lawyers and commit- 
tees of bar associations have volunteered to 
aid the organized societies with money or 
moral support. Some even handle cases. 
The most recent example of this is in New 
York City where, under the leadership of the 
district attorney, plans have been made for a 
group of lawyers in the larger law firms to 
represent one or more indigent persons ac- 
cused of crime. National, state, and local 
social agencies encourage the development of 
new societies and make use of those in exis- 
tence. Funds for the maintenance of legal 
aid work come largely from community 
chests. The great obstacle to development 
of the work is inadequacy of funds. 

Several law schools cooperate with legal 
aid societies to provide law students with 
clinical experience. The student deals with 
active cases; is trained in creative skills, 
techniques, and mental habits; and develops 
the idea that a lawyer, in addition to being a 
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gentleman and a scholar, should also be a 
public servant. 

The value of legal aid work and conse- 
quently its future progress is clear. To the 
man in the street it is the assurance that he 
can have his legal rights irrespective of his 
financial condition. The bar finds the service 
a dignified humanitarian program suitable 
for professional support and useful in its pub- 
lic relations. The social worker uses the 
legal aid society to secure assistance for his 
clients and professional advice on the legal 
problems confronting his organization. The 
law school is coming to believe that the law- 
yers of the future, by participation in this 
service, will become interested in applying 
their innate idealism and social point of view 
to the legal problems of their fellow citizens. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 
The premier place is accorded in nearly every 
civilized country to public health and social 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


activities which will safeguard the mother 
and her child from every avoidable risk. Spe- 
cific efforts to protect the health of mothers 
and children count for little if the family in- 
come is insufficient to supply nourishing food 
and adequate housing or if the mother’s 
health is undermined by unhealthful working 
conditions or long hours. Efforts to improve 
child health count for little if the child must 
labor in a factory with no opportunity for 
normal recreation and development. Simi- 
larly, community protection against impure 
milk and water, against acute communicable 
diseases, against tuberculosis and syphilis — 
and other preventable diseases which destroy 
family well-being, has a direct bearing upon — 
child health on the one hand and upon the 
security of the family on the other. 


Historical Development 


Specific organized measures to improve 
maternal and child health in the United 
States began in the 1890’s with the establish- 
ment of infant milk centers by charitable or- 
ganizations in several large cities. Early 
efforts were largely limited to the provision 
of pasteurized milk for infant feeding. Grad- 
ually there developed a realization of the 
necessity for preventing disease in infancy, 
for providing opportunities for mothers to 
consult physicians regularly at these stations 
regarding the growth, physical condition, 
feeding, and general care of their children, 
and to receive from the nurses connected 
with these centers home demonstrations in 
the care of the baby. As improved milk sup- 
plies became more generally available in the 
cities, the work of infant feeding stations 
gradually becamemore educational in nature, 
and they were known as infant and child 
health centers. 

Measures to improve maternal health as a 
phase of public health in general did not be- 
gin until organized prenatal nursing services 
and prenatal medical clinics were developed 
in the first decade of this century, following 
the more widespread recognition of the great 
value of prenatal care. The greatest advance 
in maternal care in the twentieth century has 
been the recognition of the importance of 
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careful medical and nursing attention through- 
out the prenatal period, which has resulted 
in the improved hygiene of the patient and 
the early detection and treatment of such ab- 
normalities as toxemias, syphilis, and medi- 
cal complications. The development of pre- 
natal clinics brought with them the applica- 
tion of advances in general medicine, metab- 
olism, and public health to obstetrics and has 
led to a decrease in mortality and morbidity 
from toxemias of pregnancy, cardiac, renal, 
metabolic, venereal, and associated medical 
complications. The consideration of ade- 
- quate vitamin, mineral, and caloric content 
in connection with the diet of pregnant and 
puerperal women has not only decreased the 
morbidity but has enhanced the health of all 
mothers and children who receive competent 
obstetric care. 

The large cities, with the development of 
medical schools, modernly equipped hospi- 
tals, and numerous health and welfare or- 
ganizations, have made the greatest strides 
in providing health services to mothers 
and children. Better transportation facilities 
have made these services in the cities avail- 
able to larger numbers of the population liv- 
ing in smaller communities and rural areas. 
However, there are still over a quarter of a 
million women delivered each year in the 
United States without a physician in attend- 
ance. Approximately two-thirds of the 
more than two million deliveries each year 
are in the home, and a large proportion of the 
total do not receive even a minimum of what 
could conservatively be considered adequate 
maternal care. 

In looking over the past 20 years, several 
events stand out which have had tremendous 
influence in the development of child health 
and welfare. 

1. The publication, in 1906, by the United 
States Bureau of the Census of the mortality 
statistics for the five-year period 1900-1904. 
These accurate and systematic statistics 
from the Census Bureau first called the atten- 
tion of the country at large to the appalling 
loss of human life during infancy and child- 
hood. 

2. The establishment in New York City, 
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in 1908, of the Division of Child Hygiene in 
the Department of Health. This was the 
first official admission by a great municipal- 
ity that child hygiene was a matter worthy 
of and requiring special attention from a 
health department. 

3. The Conference on Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality called by the American Acad- 
emy of Medicine in New Haven in 1909. For 
the first time an imposing and overwhelming 
mass of evidence was presented to the public, 
showing that the enormous waste of infant 
life was largely preventable. As a result of 
this Conference, the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality was organized. 

4. The formation of the United States 
Children’s Bureau in 1912. This was the 
recognition by the federal government of the 
special needs of the child and the necessity 
of establishing a bureau to study and protect 
him. 

5. The establishment of the Division of 
Child Hygiene—now the Division of Ma- 
ternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene—in the 
New York State Department of Health in 
1914. This was the first state division au- 
thorized by lawand, what ismoretothepoint, 
was provided with the necessary support to 
carry on an active campaign for child welfare. 

6. The establishment of the birth registra- 
tion area and the publication of birth statis- 
tics for 1915. For the first time birth sta- 
tistics, on which are based all infant mortal- 
ity rates, were available for a considerable 
area and were compiled in a uniform manner. 

7. The passage in 1921 of the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill for the ‘Public Protection of 
Maternity and Infancy.” Although this Act 
lapsed in 1929, it marked an epoch in child 
welfare legislation in the United States. It 
also laid the ground work in the states for the 
Social Security Act and caused the creation 
of maternal and child health bureaus in most 
of the states. 

8. Thepassageoftheconstitutional amend- 
ment of the Child Labor Act by Congress in 
1924. 

9. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by President 
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Hoover in 1930. It was this Conference 
which produced the Children’s Charter. This 
third Conference, composed of experts in the 
various fields pertaining to child life, included 
the subjects in the two former conferences, 
but the range was enlarged to take in not 
only the dependent child and the child in spe- 
cial need of protection but all children in their 
total aspects, including those social and en- 
vironmental factors which are influencing 
modern childhood. These experts gave a 
service which was largely voluntary and the 
results of which are immeasurable. 

10. The passage of the Social Security Act 
in 1935. This Act, because of its special pro- 
visions for maternal and child health and 
child welfare as part of a general program of 
security, has been called the most important 
permanent federal child welfare legislation 
enacted up to this time in the United States. 
Among the many provisions of this Act are 
the authorizations for the annual appropria- 
tion of $8,150,000 for grants-in-aid to the 
states administered by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Title V, Part 1, provides 
for extension and improvement of services 
for promoting health of mothers and chil- 
dren (especially in rural areas and areas suf- 
fering from severe economic distress). Part 2 
provides similarly for services for locating 
crippled children and for providing medi- 
cal, social, corrective, and other services and 
care, and facilities for diagnosis, hospitaliza- 
tion, and after-care for children who are 
crippled or suffering from conditions which 
lead to crippling. See CripPLED CHILDREN. 
Part 3 provides for cooperation with state 
public welfare agencies in establishing, ex- 
tending, and strengthening (especially in pre- 
dominantly rural areas) welfare services for 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children, and children in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent. See Cu1LpD WEL- 
FARE SERVICES. 

11. The Conference on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies, held in Washington, 
D. C., January 17 and 18, 1938, where the 
representatives of 89 national organizations 
representing medical, public health, and a 
great variety of lay organizations met to dis- 


cuss the problems of extending services to 
further improve and protect maternal and 
child health. 


Morbidity and Mortality 


Infant, maternal, and stillbirth rates are 
one of the best indications of the adequacy 
of the maternal and child health services in a 
nation. Inthe United States each year more 
than 75,000 infants are stillborn. More than 
100,000 infants die in the first year of life, 
over 69,000 of these dying in the first month 
of life. Each. year about 12,500 women die 
from causes directly connected with preg- 
nancy and childbirth, and approximately 
1,500 others who are pregnant or recently 
delivered die from such conditions as tuber- 
culosis, chronic nephritis, or heart disease. 
As a result of these maternal deaths, at least 
35,000 children are left motherless, many of 
them to become dependent on a community 
and many of them to become potential de- 
linquents. 

The maternal mortality rate for the United 
States is high; in 1936 the rate was 57 per 
10,000 live births, more than twice that of 
Sweden. Rates vary widely in different 
states, from 40 in Rhode Island and New Jer- 
sey to 91 in Arizona and 90 in South Carolina. 
In individual counties the range is even 
wider, from no deaths at all for a five-year 
period to a rate of more than 200 per 10,000 
live births. During the 22 years for which 
records are available, there has been but 
little decline with the exception of the past 
six years, during which there has been a slight 
but significant decrease due to reduction in 
the deaths from toxemia of pregnancy. This 
is the cause of maternal death which is most 
affected by prenatal care; its continued 
downward trend is largely dependent on the 
adequacy of such service. The deaths from 
causes associated with delivery have shown 
scarcely any decrease in 22 years. Deaths 
from hemorrhage have declined slightly; 
deaths from sepsis, which account for more 
than 40 per cent of all maternal deaths and 
which are largely preventable by good care 
before or at the time of delivery, have shown 
no significant decline. 
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During the 22 years for which records are 
available, great progress has been made in 
reducing the death rate of infants during the 
period from the second through the twelfth 
month of life. But there has been but slight 
decline in the death on the first day of life. 
The deaths during the first month of life rep- 
resent half of all infant deaths during the 
first year of life. Four-fifths of the deaths 
under one month are prenatal or natal 
in origin and, therefore, closely associated 
with the causes of maternal mortality and 
morbidity. 

There are probably 90,000 premature in- 
fants born alive each year in the United 
States. Of these at least two-fifths die in the 
first month of life, representing half of all 
deaths which occur in the first month of life. 
It has been demonstrated that a large pro- 
portion of prematurely born infants can be 
saved by proper care. 

It is estimated that a considerable pro- 
portion could be saved of the more than 
75,000 stillbirths which occur each year. 
The causes of stillbirth are those associated 
with complications of pregnancy and abnor- 
malities of labor. Reporting of stillbirths 
is still too incomplete and the criteria of 
diagnosis too lacking in uniformity to 
warrant discussion of trends. It is likely, 
however, that many more occur than are 
reported. 

Though the mortality rate for infants from 
the second through the twelfth month of life 
due to the gastro-intestinal and respiratory 
diseases has been strikingly reduced for the 
country as a whole during the past 22 years, 
there are still areas and groups of the popu- 
lation in which the death rates from these 
diseases are as high today as the rates for the 
whole country 20 years ago, or even higher. 
The preventive measures so successfully ap- 
plied in many urban and some rural areas 
should be made available to families in all 
cities and rural areas. Until 1929 the rural 
infant mortality rate was lower than the 
urban rate; in 1929 the urban rate fell below 
the rural rate, but there are still many cities 
with rates far too high. 

The New York State legislature in 1938 
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enacted a law requiring all persons licensed 
to attend women in pregnancy to administer 
or cause to have administered a standard 
serological test for syphilis. Several other 
states require serological tests for syphilis be- 
fore a marriage certificatecan beissued. Con- 
genital syphilis could be prevented if such 
diagnostic measures plus facilities for treat- 
ment of all infected patients were available 
throughout the country. 


Federal-State Cooperation Under Social Se- 
curity Act 


Congress in 1935, recognizing that many 
rural areas and areas of severe economic dis- 
tress were unable to provide adequate mater- 
nal and child health services, made provisions 
in the Social Security Act for grants-in-aid to 
the states for the extension and improvement 
of such services. On an annual basis, the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
this part of the program is $3,800,000. 

Apportionment of federal funds for ma- 
ternal and child health is made by the Secre- 
tary of Labor on the following basis: an 
initial uniform grant to all the states; an 
additional apportionment on the basis of the 
ratio of live births in the state to the total 
live births in the United States; and an allot- 
ment based on the need of the state for finan- 
cial assistance in carrying out its state plan, 
after the number of live births is taken into 
consideration. Funds allotted according to 
the first two methods (uniform grant and live 
births) must be matched in full by state or 
state and local funds. 

In order to receive approval, the state 
plans must meet the following conditions set 
forth in the Act: financial participation by 
the state; administration or supervision of 
administration by a state agency; such meth- 
ods of administration (other than those relat- 
ing to selection, tenure of office, and compen- 
sation of personnel) as are necessary for effi- 
cient operation of the plan; provision for 
such reports as the Secretary of Labor may 
require; extension and improvement of local 
maternal and child health services; coopera- 
tion with medical, nursing, and welfare groups 
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and organizations; and provision for devel- 
opment of demonstration services in needy 
areas and among groups in special need. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, all 
A8 states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii had approved maternal and child 
health plans in operation. These maternal 
and child health plans and budgets as ap- 
proved by the Children’s Bureau for the fis- 
cal year 1938 give proposed expenditures for 
the following services and personnel: 

1. Medical services. All of the 51 plans 
provide for a physician as director of their 
maternal and child health programs. All di- 
rectors and assistant directors are physicians, 
most of whom have had special training in 
pediatrics or obstetrics and special training 
or experience in public health work. One 
hundred and thirty full-time medical person- 
nel are provided for on the state staffs, 
of whom a majority are obstetricians or 
pediatricians. The state plans provide 
also for 213 full-time or part-time physi- 
cians on local staffs (not including the local 
practicing physicians paid on a fee or hourly 
basis). 

The total amount budgeted for salary and 
travel of the 406 state and local medical 
personnel, both full-time and part-time, is 
$994,826. Sums budgeted for postgraduate 
medical courses include $16,109 for medical 
trainees and $133,571 for postgraduate lec- 
ture courses given by specialists in obstetrics 
or pediatrics to local physicians, making a 
total of $149,680 for medical education. Pro- 
visions for the payment of local physicians 
for rendering medical services total $286,941 
more. The grand total of these budgeted 
provisions for medical services and education 
is $1,431,447. 

2. Public health nursing services. Twenty 
states have separate divisions of public health 
nursing in the department of health, in 22 
states the nursing service is under maternal 
and child health divisions, in 9 states under 
other divisions. Twenty-eight states include 
in their plans the assistance of nurses at time 
of delivery in the patient’s home. On state 
staffs there are 667 nurses giving full or part- 
time to maternal and child health services 


with a salary and travel allotment from fed- 
eral and state funds amounting to $1,237,855. 
On local staffs there are 2,120 local nurses 
giving all or part of their time to maternal 
and child health work, for whom there is 
budgeted from federal, state, or local funds 
$2,650,985. A total of $118,311 is budgeted 
for nursing education and training; $10,080 
is budgeted separately for nursing services 
at time of delivery. The total amount budg- 
eted for all nursing services and education is 
$4,017,231. See Pustic HEALTH NurRsING. 

3. Dental services. The dental unit is a 
major division of the health department in 
seven states, and in six states is a bureau 
under one of the divisions of the health de- 
partment. In 21 states where there is no den- 
tal unit, dental service is rendered through 
the maternaland child healthdivision. Eight- 
een states include no dental service in their 
budgets. The total amount budgeted from 
federal, state, and local funds for salary and 
travel of 100 state and 51 local dentists 
and dental hygienists, full and part-time, is 
$339,146. Eight states budgeted $7,658 for 
dental health education and training. For 
local dental services at clinics, $43,666 was 
budgeted from federal, state, and local funds, 
making a total of $390,470 for all dental 
service and education. 

4. Health education services. Five states 
have divisions of health education in the 
department of health. In three states there 
are bureaus of health education under one of 
the major divisions of the health department. 
In 16 states the health education work is 
planned through other bureaus. Twenty- 
five states provide no funds for this service 
in their maternal and child health budgets. 
On state staffs 15 states provide for 18 full- 
time health educators with a salary and travel 
allotment of $62,821. Eleven states provide 
for 10 part-time health educators with a 
salary and travel allotment of $15,490. The 
total amount budgeted for salary and travel 
of health education staff is $78,311, 

5. Nutrition services. Twenty state budg- 
ets include $96,742 for 33 full-time nutrition- 
ists, and one state budget includes $2,000 for 
a part-time nutritionist. Two of these states 
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provide $6,200 for 3 full-time nutritionists 
on local staffs. Thirty states have budgeted 
no maternal and child health funds directly 
for nutrition work. The total amount budg- 
eted from federal, state, and local funds 
for salary and travel for nutrition staff is 
$104,942. . 

6. Recapitulation. The allocation of funds 
under 1938 maternal and child health state 
plans for professional services of various types 
may be recapitulated as follows: 


Medical service and education $1,431,447 
Nursing service and education 4,017,231 
Dental service and education 390,470 
Health education service 78,311 
Nutrition service 104,942 

Total $6,022,401 


Progress and Activity Reports 


The official state health agencies’ reports 
to the Children’s Bureau for the fiscal year 
1937 show that there were 2,604 local prac- 
ticing physicians in 36 states assisting in 
maternal and child health programs, who re- 
ceived payment for such services from ma- 
ternal and child health funds. During that 
period physicians conducted prenatal clinics 
or conferences in 2,713 centers in 36 states, 
and child health conferences or clinics in 
6,033 centers in 43 states. Three hundred 
and fifty-two state or local professional per- 
sonnel were granted stipends, tuition, and 
travel for postgraduate training; and post- 
graduate refresher courses in obstetrics, given 
by specialists from the larger teaching cen- 
ters, were held in 316 communities in 32 
states. These were attended by over 8,000 
local practicing physicians. Postgraduate re- 
fresher courses in pediatrics, which were also 
given by specialists from the larger teaching 
centers, were held in 243 centers in 26 states, 
with over 6,000 practicing physicians attend- 
ing. 

Figures covering maternal and child health 
activities for the calendar year 1937, as shown 
in excerpts from reports of state health agen- 
cies to the Children’s Bureau, are given be- 
low. Allowance for incomplete reporting 
and inaccuracies indicate that these figures 
represent a minimum of the services rendered. 
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Patient visits to antepartum and post- 
partum conferences and clinics con- 


ducted by physicians 185,541 
Patient visits to child health conferences 

and clinics conducted by physicians 777,594 
Examinations of school children by phy- 

sicians 1,405,807 
Public health nursing visits to maternity 

patients 880,691 
Public health nursing visits to infants 1,092,188 
Public health nursing visits to preschool 

children 945,616 
Public health nursing visits to school 

children 2,975,790 


Children immunized against smallpox 1,078,779 


Children immunized against diphtheria 898,506 
Children inspected by dentists or dental 
hygienists 1,308,119 
Midwife meetings 9,957 
Midwives under planned instruction 12,505 
Total attendance at midwife meetings 61,868 


There is an increasing recognition by pub- 
lic as well as private agencies of their respon- 
sibility in safeguarding and protecting the 
lives of mothers and children. As a result, 
health services which will lower maternal and 
infant mortality and morbidity are gradually 
being extended and improved throughout the 
United States. 
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MEDICAL CARE.! From available evi- 
dence it would appear that the United States 
as a whole is well equipped with professional 
personnel and facilities for medical care. 
Proportionate to our population, we support 
more physicians than any other large country 
in the world. 

According to the 1938 Directory of the 
American Medical Association, there are 
169,628 physicians in the United States, a 
net increase of 20,000 within the past 11 
years. About 81 per cent of these are esti- 
mated to be in private practice, but a con- 
siderable proportion of this group derive 
some of their income from part-time salaries 
or contracts for work with public or business 
organizations. About 10,000 physicians are 
retired or engaged in non-medical work and 
about 22,000 are on full-time salaries in hos- 
pitals and clinics, public health agencies, in- 
dustries, and so forth. Approximately 10,000 
are interns or residents in hospitals. There 
are about 57,000 physicians who record them- 
selves as complete or partial specialists. 

Dean Weiskotten, infra cit., reporting on 
the types of medical practice among recent 
graduates, states that in 1936 a greater num- 
ber of physicians took full-time salaried posi- 
tions than in the preceding decade. Of the 
medical graduates studied, there was an in- 
crease during this period of more than three 
and one-half times in the number of salaried 
physicians among the graduates of five years’ 
standing. The trend toward salaried work 
runs back prior to 1920, although the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing during 1930-1936 
may account in part for the marked increase. 
The distribution of these salaried positions 
shows an increase in the number of full-time 
positions in hospitals, institutions, medical 
colleges, governmental activities, and labora~ 
tories. There was a progressive increase in 
number of physicians holding paid positions 
in the public health fields during the period 
1926-1936. During the early depression 
years there was a decrease in the number of 
salaried physicians in industry and insurance. 

The proportion of physicians to the popu- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


lation in large urban centers is one to every 
526 persons; in towns of less than 5,000 (ex- 
cluding suburban towns), one to every 1,345. 
The disparity between the number of phy- 
sicians in cities and rural towns is further 
accentuated in rural areas. The dearth of 
physicians in these areas is one of the basic 
unmet problems. The American Dental 
Association estimates that there are some 
60,000 dentists in the United States, with an 
even greater concentration in the urban 
centers than physicians. 

Physicians in individual private practice 
must pay out about 40 per cent of their gross 
receipts for professional expenses of office 
maintenance, transportation, and so forth. 
There is thus a large disparity between their 
gross and net income. The average net in- 
come of physicians in 1929-1930 was about 
$5,300. This figure, however, includes a 
small proportion of doctors with large in- 
comes and many with small ones. Even in 
1929 half of the general practitioners had net 
incomes of less than $3,000. The period 
1930-1933 showed a decrease in average net 
income of 39 per cent. Since then there is 
evidence of some increase. 

The medical profession is organized in a 
national association, the American Medical 
Association, which has over two-thirds of the 
active physicians in the United States in its 
membership. The fundamental units of or- 
ganization are the county medical societies, 
which are constituents of the state societies. 
The state societies are the constituent bodies 
of the American Medical Association. A 
physician holding membership in his local 
society becomes thereby a member of the 
state and national organizations. The work 
of the national medical body has been no- 
table in public health education, reduction 
of quackery, enlightening the public on in- 
jurious advertising, and particularly in im- 
proving medical education and stimulating 
research. 


Nurses 
The 1930 census enumerated 294,189 


“trained”? nurses. Of these, 80,000 were 
students. According to percentage esti- 
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mates made by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, the distribution of graduate 
nurses was as follows: public health, includ- 
ing industrial, 18,807; institutional, 77,000; 
private duty and other fields, 118,382. A 
more recent enumeration is available only 
for the public health nurses, of whom there 
were 21,656 in 1937. 


Hospitals 


Hospitals are generally classified into two 
categories, according to the type of service 
they render and the auspices under which 
they are administered. The service groups 
fall into five main types: general, nervous 
and mental, tuberculosis, special, and insti- 
tutional. Over two-thirds of all hospitals are 
“general,” that is, they receive most kinds of 
acute medical and surgical cases. The men- 
tal hospitals, caring for psychiatric patients 
of all sorts, are not nearly so numerous but 
provide more beds than all the other four 
types combined. See MENTAL HYGIENE. 
The tuberculosis hospital has as its special 
purpose the care and treatment of tubercu- 
lous cases. See TUBERCULOSIS. Those desig- 
nated as “special” care for particular dis- 
eases or conditions, such as maternity, ortho- 
pedic, children’s, eye, ear, nose, and throat. 
Hospital departments of prisons, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, and other institutions 
are classed as “institutional.” 

The auspices or kind of control under 
which hospitals are operated are broadly 
grouped into three categories: (a) govern- 
mental—federal, state, county, or city; (b) 
voluntary non-profit associations and cor- 
porations, including independent organiza- 
tions as well as churches and fraternal orders; 
and (c) proprietary (organized for profit), in- 
cluding hospitals owned by individual phy- 
sicians or partnerships, or by special corpo- 
rations or business enterprises. Practically 
every unit of government has found it neces- 
sary or expedient to engage in the hospitali- 
zation of the sick and injured. Different de- 
partments of the federal government main- 
tain hospitals for the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, veterans, Indians, and so 
forth. State governments have assumed 
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most of the provision of hospitalization for 
patients suffering from mental diseases. The 
hospitals for tuberculosis are mostly under 
state or local governments. For the general 
care of the poor, about 450 county or city 
governments and a few states have estab- 
lished general hospitals, but the great ma- 
jority of our cities and counties depend upon 
voluntary hospitals. Governmental institu- 
tions are now frequently admitting paying 
patients as well as indigents. Local govern- 
ments often pay for the care of the poor in 
voluntary institutions, and a few states make 
grants for this purpose. 

The American Medical Association, infra 
cit., in 1938 lists 6,128 registered hospitals of 
all types in the United States. A large num- 
ber of unoccupied beds are found on the aver- 
age day in most non-governmental hospitals, 
and the percentage of occupancy is closely 
related to the economic resources of the in- 
stitution and the surrounding population. 
The disparity between facilities and needs 
was shown in a report on rural hospitals pre- 
sented at the National Health Conference in 
1938. Of 3,074 counties, some 1,300 have no 
general hospitals. These counties, represent- 
ing sparsely settled areas, present a special 
problem. Over 16,000,000 people, for ex- 
ample, live in sections which contain less 
than one and one-half hospital beds per 1,000 
population, and most of the people within 
these areas are more than 50 miles from any 
important hospital center. 

The American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, and other hospital 
bodies have worked toward the improvement 
of hospitals. Since 1918 the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons has carried on a program of 
hospital inspection and standardization to 
encourage hospitals to meet its Minimum 
Standard. Only hospitals with more than 25 
beds have thus far been included in its sur- 
veys. Hospitals are approved or disapproved 
on the basis of this Standard which demands 
that each hospital have an organized medical 
staff of ethical, competent graduates of medi- 
cine, definite regulations governing the hos- 
pital, professional staff meetings, complete 
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clinical records, and necessary diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities. | 

Since 1914 the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association has certified hospitals for the 
training of interns and resident physicians. 
By 1938, a total of 732 hospitals were ap- 
proved for internship and 465 for residencies. 

The extent to which hospitalization is de- 
pendent upon private philanthropy for its 
support is indicated by statistics on income 
and expenditures of hospitals, recently as- 
sembled as a result of a joint study made in 
1936 under the auspices of the United States 
Public Health Service and the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Of an income of over 
$735,000,000 estimated for all types of hos- 
pitals, 47 per cent was received from govern- 
mental funds, 43 per cent was derived from 
payments by patients, and only about 11 per 
cent from private philanthropy in the form 
of endowment, community chest allotments, 
or individual gifts. Among the general and 
“‘special”’ hospitals, however—the most im- 
portant type for community service—goy- 
ernmental institutions and funds play a sec- 
ondary role. About two-thirds of all the 
beds in hospitals of these types are in non- 
governmental institutions, and government 
funds constitute only about 32 per cent of 
the support of general and “‘special”’ hospital 
care. About 74 per cent of the income of 
non-governmental general and ‘‘special’’ hos- 
pitals is derived from payments by patients, 
9 per cent is from government funds, 6 per 
cent from endowment, and 11 per cent from 
charitable gifts and miscellaneous sources. 

Through governmental funds and private 
gifts, nine-tenths of the capital investment in 
land, buildings, and equipment is furnished 
by the community. In the typical general 
hospital the administration is directed by a 
lay governing body which also directs the or- 
ganization of personnel. At present about 
three-fourths of all active physicians have 
some hospital or clinic connection. 


Clinics 
The creation of clinics and out-patient de- 
partments for those not needing bed care has 


been stimulated by the growth and expense 
of specialization. Out-patient departments 
of hospitals, designed to be curative in pur-. 
pose, were used by medical schools for teach- 
ing purposes. The cases handled were pri- 
marily charitable. But clinics have also 
evolved from public health demands to help 
deal with syphilis, prenatal care, infant and 
children’s services, and the like. Clinics are 
concentrated in cities, especially the large 
cities. 

In 1937, a total of 2,169 hospitals reported 
tothe American Medical Association that they 
operated out-patient departments. In ad- 
dition to these departments there have been 
estimated to be over 4,000 clinics, maintained 
by public health agencies or philanthropic 
organizations, together with a small number 
supported by industries or by physicians as 
part of private group practice. It is probable 
that the 1937 figures for visits to all types of 
clinics do not differ greatly from those pre- 
sented in 1935, when over 50,000,000 visits 
were made to out-patient departments and 
independent clinics by more than 10,000,000 
individuals. A study of organized out-patient 
departments conducted by the Public Health 
Service during 1936 as part of the National 
Health Inventory has made available con- 
siderable detailed information in regard to 
769 out-patient departments, to which were 
made over three-fourths of the visits reported 
to the American Medical Association in 1936 
for all out-patient departments.! 

There continue to be complaints on the 
part of some privately practicing physicians 
concerning the so-called “clinic abuse,” that 
is, the use of charitable or tax-supported 
clinics by people who can afford to pay for 
private care. To determine ability to pay, 
the total cost of treatment for a disease, not 
the single fee for a visit to a doctor (generally 
$1.00 to $5.00), must of course be considered 
in comparison with the patient’s income and 
obligations. 


Care for the Chronically Illand for Convalescents 
Chronic diseases, especially cancer, dia- 

betes, nephritis, heart disease, ‘‘ rheumatism,” 
1 See Plumley, infra cit. 
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and bone diseases, contribute largely to in- 
validism and mortality among those in middle 
and old age. Contrary to the opinion that 
chronic disease is wedded solely to middle 
and old age, the report by the Committee on 
Chronic Illness of the Welfare Council of 
New York City! showed that in New York 
City nearly half of the chronically ill persons 
enumerated were under 40 years of age; about 
one-third were children under 16 years of age, 
chiefly children with orthopedic disorders; 
and nearly a fourth of these were under the 
age of 6 years. Three-fifths of all individuals 
with chronic disease needed medical care. 
One-third of this group needed hospital care. 
About one-quarter of those living at home 
should have been in institutions. The results 
of this New York study have been confirmed 
in general by the findings of the National 
Health Survey released in 1938. The Survey 
also showed that chronic disease accounts for 
six of the ten days of incapacity from dis- 
abling illness that is suffered by individuals, 
on the average, during any given year. 

The extended duration of the average case 
of chronic disease, the special requirements 
for diagnosis and treatment, and the inade- 
quacy of present facilities render the chronic 
disease problem a major one. Persons in low- 
income groups are especially unable to as- 
sume the burden for such care. Special pro- 
vision has been made for tuberculous and 
mental patients, but other diseases among 
the chronic sick have been poorly provided 
for. See MENTAL HyGiENE and TuBERCU- 
Losis. Persons with chronic illness are gen- 
erally so scattered in all types of institutions, 
hospitals, and homes that provisions for ade- 
quate diagnosis and treatment cannot be 
met. Occasionally, general and special hos- 
pitals have a chronic unit with a special 
medical staff and therapeutic provisions. 

A 1,500-bed hospital on Welfare Island, 
New York City, divided into three 500-bed 
units, is to be opened early in 1939. This 
institution will provide care for chronic cases 
of many types and will undertake research 
and clinical studies in association with the 
local medical schools. This is one of the first 

1 See Jarrett, infra cit. 
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important moves by government to deal with 
the chronic problem, following the lead of a 
few voluntary institutions. Home care for 
many chronic patients may be adequate, 
humane, and economical, when physicians 
and nursing service are systematically avail- 
able and when a thorough diagnosis of the 
patient has been made. 

Provision for convalescent care, a matter 
quite different from care for chronic cases, is 
extremely deficient in the United States. 
Only in New York City do facilities approach 
adequacy. Ina recent study of hospital and 
clinic facilities of Chicago it was estimated 
that at least 2,000 convalescent beds should 
be available whereas only 300 exist. 


The National Health Survey 


During 1935-1936 the Public Health Serv- 
ice, assisted by funds from the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, conducted a ‘‘nation- 
wide family canvass of sickness in relation to 
its social and economic setting.” The survey 
of 800,000 families included some 2,800,000 
individuals from 84 cities and 23 rural areas 
located in 19 states—a representative sample 
of the total urban population and a significant 
group of the rural sections. It is startling to 
learn from this study that on any given 
winter day 6,000,000 people in the United 
States are unable to pursue their usual activ- 
ities because of illness or injury. Of these, 42 
per cent, or 2,500,000, are suffering from a 
chronic disease. For every death reported 
during a year there occur, on the average, 16 
cases of illness which disable the sick person 
for a week or longer. A minimum of two and 
a half billion days of incapacitating illness is 
suffered yearly. On a per capita basis this 
means that every man, woman, and child in 
the United States would suffer an average of 
at least 10 days of incapacitation yearly. As 
applied to wage-earners it means a wage loss 
of about one and a half billion dollars yearly. 

The relations between sickness and eco- 
nomic status as revealed in the Survey dis- 
play sharp contrasts. Two persons on relief 
were disabled for a week or more for every 
one in the middle and high income groups 
($3,000 plus). The low-income ($1,000 and 
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less), non-relief population showed a volume 
of disability over twice that of the highest 
income group. In other words, the incidence 
of illness is 100 per cent higher among the 
“poor” than among the moderately well-to- 
do and wealthy. Similarly, chronic disabling 
illness was 87 per cent higher among relief 
clients than among families with annual in- 
comes in excess of $3,000. In terms of annual 
days of disability per capita a sharp contrast 
exists between the relief group and their more 
fortunate neighbors, the ratio being three to 
one. 

Sickness was not only more frequent but 
more severe among relief and low-income 
families than among those in the upper in- 
come brackets. The Survey showed that, 
contrary to common opinion, the poor did 
not receive more adequate medical care than 
their more fortunate neighbors: 30 per cent 
of the sick among the relief group received 
no medical care; and practically the same 
proportion (28 per cent) in the low-income 
group. These figures contrast with 17 per 
cent among the families with incomes over 
$3,000 a year. Bedside nursing care was sim- 
ilarly maldistributed: 1 per cent of the relief 
population received it, as contrasted with 12 
per cent in the upper income groups. 

Among families on relief one out of every 
20 was unable to work or look for work be- 
cause of illness. In the low-income, non- 
relief group ($1,000 and less) one out of every 
33 family heads was prevented from seeking 
work because of chronic disability. Such 
families become recruits for dependency and 
doubtless account to a large degree for the 
great amount of chronic disability in the re- 
lief population. 

The plight of some 18,000,000 people in 
rural areas was suggested by the Survey as 
being more serious than in the cities, because 
of more limited medical personnel and hos- 
pital facilities. 

The detailed publications of the Survey 
contain information which will serve for years 
to come as sources for students of medical 
needs. The data were put to immediate use 
by the federal authorities for planning future 
health programs. 


National Health Conference 

At the suggestion of President Roosevelt 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Coor- 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities called 
a conference in Washington, July 18-20, 1938. 
About 170 delegates and many “observers” 
were present by invitation, including persons 
from large, organized, public groups—labor, 
farming, industry, women’s organizations, 
civic bodies, social work, public welfare; and 
from the leading professional bodies concerned 
with furnishing medical services—physicians, 
hospital administrators, nurses, and so forth. 

A Technical Committee on Medical Care, 
composed of officers of the Public Health 


‘Service, the Children’s Bureau, and the Social 


Security Board, had been at work for many 
months studying needs and programs. With 
the approval of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, the Technical Committee presented 
a statement of need and offered programs for 
discussion at the Conference with the aim of 
promoting (a) a better understanding of na- 
tional needs in the field of health and medical 
care and (b) the formulation of policies which 
would enable the medical profession, private 
organizations, federal, state, and local agen- 


-cies, and individual citizens to cooperate in 


efforts to meet these needs. 

As toneeds, the Committee’s report (largely 
based on the National Health Survey) cited 
deficiencies in the present health services in 
the following broad categories: Preventive 
health services for the nation as a whole are 
grossly insufficient; hospital and other insti- 
tutional facilities are inadequate in many 
communities, especially in rural areas, and 
financial support for hospital care and for 
professional services in hospitals is both in- ~ 
sufficient and precarious, especially for serv- 
ices to people who cannot pay the costs. of 
the care they need; one-third of the popula- 
tion, including persons with or without in- 
come, is receiving inadequate or no medical 
service; an even larger fraction of the popu- 
lation suffers from economic burdens created 
by illness. 

Five programs were presented recommend- 
ing (a) expansion of public health and ma- 
ternal and child health services (see PuBLic 
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HEALTH and MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH; 
(b) federal grants-in-aid for the construction 
_ of needed hospitals and similar facilities, and 
special grants on a diminishing basis toward 
defraying the operating costs of these new 
institutions in the first three years of their 
existence; (c) federal grants-in-aid to the 
states toward the costs of a medical care 
program for recipients of public assistance 
and other medically needy persons; (d) fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the states toward the 
costs of a more general medical care program; 
and (e) federal action toward the develop- 
ment of programs of disability compensation 
(see HEALTH INSURANCE). 

The fourth program set forth the problems 
of medical care for self-supporting families of 
small means, and proposed that the uneven 
and unpredictable incidence of sickness be 
dealt with by distributing these costs either 
through taxation or through assessments on 
personal incomes. It proposed that federal 
grants might be made to states when state 
laws provided support for general medical 
care, either from state or local tax funds, a 
system of sickness insurance, or both; the 
relative use of these means of financing to be 
left to the states. 


Other Studies 


The Public Health Service and some volun- 
tary agencies had conducted a series of health 
investigations in different sections of the 
country during the post-war period. During 
the five years 1927-1932 a private organiza- 
tion, the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, was supported by several foundations 
to study the economic and social problems of 
medical care. Twenty-six volumes of spe- 
cialized studies, a summary volume, and a 
volume containing majority and minority 
recommendations were published by the 
Committee. 

The Committee’s investigations of the 
amount of illness and of expenditures for its 
care demonstrated that the unpredictable in- 
cidence of sickness and its varying and uncer- 
tain costs created a financial problem for 
self-supporting families of moderate means 
as well as for those near or below the poverty 
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line. About one-sixth of our people annually 
have high and burdensome sickness bills to 
meet, and people of almost all classes find 
themselves in this category in any given year. 
In proportion as consumers find it difficult 
to meet sickness bills, the incomes of doctors, 
dentists, hospitals, and nurses suffer. These 
findings have been confirmed on a larger scale 
by the National Health Survey, and by re- 
cent local studies, as in California. 

These economic studies, along with other 
investigations of the facilities, organization, 
and costs of medical care in several commu- 
nities and under different conditions of serv- 
ice, led the majority of the Committee to 
recommend (a) that medical service should 
be furnished through group practice rather 
than individual practice, that is, through 
physicians and other professional and tech- 
nical personnel organized in groups, chiefly in 
association with hospitals; (b) that payment 
for medical service should also be on a group 
basis, the costs of care being distributed over 
groups of people and over a period of time 
through insurance or taxation; (c) that pre- 
ventive services should be expanded and cor- 
related closely with curative work; (d) that 
local and state agencies should be developed 
to coordinate the present network of medical 
facilities; (e) that various steps should be 
taken in behalf of better professional educa- 
tion. Despite attacks by the American Med- 
ical Association on the Committee’s studies 
and report, its findings and recommendations 
have been widely disseminated and have 
played a major part since 1932 in shaping 
opinion among the general public and among 
liberal physicians. 

In 1937 the American Foundation pub- 
lished a two-volume report, zufra cit., sum- 
marizing the opinions of over 2,000 physicians 
who had been asked, in correspondence, their 
views on the needs of the public and the pro- 
fession with regard to medical service. It 
became apparent that a large body of well- 
known physicians believed that serious un- 
met medical needs existed among the people 
and that the public, through governmental 
action and otherwise, had responsibility along 

1 See Klem, infra cit. 
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with the medical profession for meeting these 
needs. The report attracted wide attention, 
stimulated by subsequent controversies to 
which reference is made later. 


Public Medical Services 


The termination of direct federal relief at 
the end of 1935 carried with it the cessation 
of federally supported medical care under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
program. See UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. The 
effect of this program, however, in many 
states, cities, and counties was to enlarge a 
previously more limited public responsibility 
for the medical care of persons without in- 
comes. Systems of home medical service for 
the ‘‘poor”’ had been established before the 
depression in many of the larger cities; and 
a great many other cities, many counties, and 
some states had furnished at least emergency 
medical service to persons for whom public 
responsibility had been assumed in other 
respects. 

The past three years, according to studies 
of the American Public Welfare Association, 
have witnessed some extension of local sys- 
tems of home medical care, as compared with 
the pre-depression period; new legislation in 
several states placing upon public welfare 
departments responsibility for the medical 
care of their beneficiaries; and a greatly in- 
creased consciousness, among social workers 
and welfare administrators, of the impor- 
tance and complexity of this problem. 

From the administrative point of view the 
recent report of the Medical Care Committee 
of the American Public Welfare Association, 
infra cit., shows a variety of plans for organ- 
izing home medical care. The two main forms 
are (a) the salaried physician system, which 
had been usual before the depression, and (b) 
the ‘‘panel”’ system, so-called, in which the 
client has choice among all or many local 
physicians who are remunerated on a fee 
basis. The pros and cons of the two plans 
and of their various combinations are under 
much discussion at the present time. The 
enlarged responsibilities of governments for 
old persons, children, and others under the 
Social Security Act and other legislation have 


directed attention to the medical needs of 
these beneficiaries. The coordination of care 
for different categories of beneficiaries and of 
care in the homes with care in the hospital, 
the doctor’s office, and the clinic presents 
difficult and pressing problems. 

There has been an increase in governmental 
support with respect to hospital care for 
the ‘‘medically needy.”” Low occupancy, the 
great problem of the non-governmental gen- 
eral hospitals during the depression, was due 
primarily to the inability of most institutions 
to finance service to those who could not pay 
for it. With improvement in economic con- 
ditions from 1933 to 1937, the average oc- 
cupancy of this group of hospitals rose from 
about 55 to about 70 per cent; but the finan- 
cial situation of a large proportion of these 
hospitals is still precarious, and service to 
many needy persons is correspondingly lim- 
ited. Since the majority of American cities 
and towns have voluntary hospitals but no 
local governmental hospitals, the use of pub- 
lic funds to pay for the care of public charges 
in voluntary institutions has been extending, 
as a sense of the importance of hospital serv- 
ice has grown. In 1937 the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American Public 
Welfare Association adopted a report of a 
joint committee of these two bodies, recog- 
nizing that: “‘The use of tax funds from 
local governments to pay [local] voluntary 
hospitals for the care of public charges is a 
widespread and under some local conditions 
a reasonable policy’; and recommending 
that payments be made at per diem rates, 
rather than by lump sum appropriations. 
During the season 1937-1938 the joint com- 
mittee of these associations formulated de- 
tailed suggestions for effectuating this policy, 
and these have been published for comment 
and criticism in advance of formal considera- 
tion by the national governing bodies. It is 
regarded as important that local public wel- 
fare authorities work out the rates and other 
details with the hospitals of a community 
jointly, and that the local hospitals form a 
council or committee for the needed joint 
action. The recent publications refer espe- 
cially to such problems as (a) standards for 
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selecting the hospitals which may receive 
public charges, (b) basis for determining the 
per diem rate of payment, and (c) policies for 
determining financial eligibility for hospital 
care at public expense. 


“New Plans’’ for Medical Care 


In addition to the schemes of public med- 
ical services for people who have very small 
or no incomes, plans of voluntary health in- 
surance have developed for persons who can 
pay regularly into a common fund out of 
which sickness bills are met. A study by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
made in cooperation with the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, reported that in 
1932 some two million persons secured part 
or all of their medical care through member- 
ship in voluntary insurance plans. Most of 
these were in such industries as mining, rail- 
roads, and lumbering. 

Since 1932, notable development has taken 
place in insurance against hospital bills. 
“Group hospitalization,” so called, was ap- 
proved in principle by the American Hospital 
Association early in 1933, and subsequently 
by the American College of Surgeons. From 
some 30,000 members in four or five plans in 
1933 growth has proceeded so rapidly that 
now about 2,000,000 persons are beneficiaries 
of these plans in some 60 cities. In 1938 the 
American Hospital Association published an 
official list of approved plans which met its 
standards. These are aimed to ensure non- 
profit character, community service, finan- 
cial soundness, and fairness alike to patient, 
physician, and hospital. 

Plans covering general medical care as well 
as hospital charges have also been increasing, 
some on the initiative of physicians, others 
initiated by consumers. Examples of the 
former are the King County Medical Service 
Bureau of Seattle, the Ross-Loos Clinic, Los 
Angeles, the Trinity Hospital, Little Rock 
(Ark.), and the Milwaukee Medical Center; 
examples of the latter are the Farmers’ Union 
Cooperative Hospital Association, Elk City 
(Okla.), and the Group Health Association, 
Washington, D. C. The last-named and the 
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Milwaukee organization got under way in 
1937. 

Noteworthy in 1937 was the establishment 
of the Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, af- 
filiated with the Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica and aiming to promote and foster the 
development of voluntary health insurance 
on a cooperative basis. 

The recent advance of new plans of med- 
ical care has been accompanied by an in- 
creased opposition to them from medical 
societies. The attack by the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society and the American 
Medical Association upon the Group Health 
Association attracted nation-wide attention. 
The District Supreme Court upheld the As- 
sociation against the plea that it was illegal. 
Under pressure from the medical associations, 
District of Columbia hospitals refused to 
permit Group Health physicians to treat 
patients. In the summer of 1938 the federal 
Department of Justice informed the District 
and the national society that prosecution 
might be instituted for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. In Milwaukee and elsewhere 
physicians associated with the new plans have 
been expelled from the medical societies and 
hospital privileges have been restricted or 
denied. These issues have recently been 
moved into the political arena. Legislative 
measures formally to legalize cooperative 
medical plans are pending in Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin, and other states, and a Congressional 
investigation was proposed in the spring of 
1938. Eleven cooperative medical groups in 
different parts of the country joined in June, 
1938, in a protest to the American Medical 
Association against its “arbitrary interfer- 
ence with” and ‘“‘obstruction and opposition” 
to the public’s efforts to secure medical care 
through voluntary non-profit organization. 

The report of the American Foundation led 
to the formation of a Committee of Physi- 
cians, signatories to a statement of “prin- 
ciples and proposals’? which declared the 
medical care of the people to be a concern of 
government and which advocated several 
general steps, through public action, toward 
improving the distribution and the quality of 
care. Bitterly attacked by the American 
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Medical Association, the Committee has 
grown to over 800 members, including many 
nationally known physicians, and has recently 
issued statements to its members and to the 
public affirming its stand. The popular de- 
mand for action manifested at the National 
Health Conference was further illustrated by 
one of the polls of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, published in June, 1938, 
sampling the lay public and the physicians 
on questions of medical care. Four out of 
every ten persons reported that they had 
foregone medical care because of the cost of 
treatment; a majority favored some periodic 
payment plan to provide medical care; and 
about one in three said that he was willing to 
pay $2.00 a month, a sum which several 
health associations have found to be a satis- 
factory charge. Of the physicians canvassed, 
more than two-thirds approved the principle 
of health insurance, and a still larger propor- 
tion expressed the opinion that it is inevitable. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK! is carried on 
in medical organizations for the purpose of 
helping patients meet the social difficulties 
related to illness. See MepIcAL Care. Al- 
though physicians have long recognized that 
physical deprivations and, more especially, 
the strains under which people live and work 
tend to precipitate illness and interfere with 
the recovery of the ill person, new emphasis 
has been placed in the past few years upon 
the understanding and treatment of the 
whole person in relation to his particular en- 
vironmental situation. With the increasing 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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integration of psychiatric concepts with med- 
ical theory, more attention is being given to 
the feelings of the individual about his illness 
and the recommendations made for treat- 
ment, with interest in the extent to which 
they determine the efforts which the patient 
himself makes to utilize and profit by the 
available care. It is evident that although 
scientific discoveries may continually ad- 
vance medical treatment, the most expert 
care becomes of no avail if the patient’s abil- 
ity and desire to carry out the recommenda- 
tions are obstacles to its completion. Phy- 
sicians and hospital administrators have 
found that patients can be more satisfac- 
torily and permanently restored to health 
when medical study and treatment take into 
consideration these social and emotional fac- 
tors; that is, when patients are given an 
opportunity to talk out their fears, their wor- 
ries, and sources of tension, and are offered 
help in finding different ways of looking at 
their situations or in making adjustments 
within their environment which make it 
more desirable for the seeking or mainte- 
nance of health. 


Function 


The medical social worker’s special contri- 
bution lies in the relating of medical and so- 
cial factors and in the treatment of those indi- 
vidual problems which grow out of such rela- 
tionships. Since the primary purpose of the 
hospital is social, the other professional per- 
sonnel are likewise concerned with the restor- 
ation of the patient to the fullest possible 
functioning and aim to individualize him 
through the adaptation of recommendations 
and techniques to his social and emotional 
needs. The social worker goes further in 
helping to meet those difficulties which re- 
quire more intensive study for understanding 
and which need social treatment rather than 
modifications in the medical procedures for 
their amelioration. 

Series of cases which have been studied in- 
dicate that the social worker’s services are 
likely to be needed especially in cases of re- 
current and chronic illness, physical handi- 
cap, and invalidism, rather than in those of 
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acute illness. As difficulties associated with 
illness may be found in any social group, so- 
cial case work has been found to be needed 
in all types of medical institutions, including 
those serving persons able to pay moderate 
rates as well as those caring for the indigent. 
See SOCIAL CasE Work. 

In contributing to the care of the patient 
the medical social worker, although she may 
make a unique contribution based on special 
knowledge and skill in helping people, col- 
laborates always with the physicians, nurses, 
dietitians, and others likewise concerned with 
his care. With the physician especially she 
shares her understanding of the patient and 
talks over the contemplated plans for his 
care, in order that his entire treatment may 
be integrated to meet his related physical 
and social needs. 

Since the medical social worker serves only 
those patients under treatment in the medical 
institution of which she is a part, and since 
many patients going to a hospital need only 
little help in meeting their difficulties related 
to illness, much of her work is of relatively 
short duration as compared to that of many 
other case workers. Special study of these 
short contacts in relation to the problems of 
illness was under way in 1938 under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers. 

Certain services which might be considered 
largely administrative may also properly be 
considered forms of medical social case work, 
as in those instances when the need for more 
comprehensive medical social case treatment 
in individual instances is recognized and an 
attempt is made to fill it, either through the 
services of other members of the department 
or other agencies in the community. Such 
services are the determination of eligibility 
of patients for admission to hospital or clinic, 
and the follow-up of patients in certain diag- 
nostic groups. 


Development, Organization, and Standards 
Medical social work was established in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, and 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, in 1905 under 
the leadership of physicians and laymen who 
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believed that adequate medical care included 
attention to the social needs of patients. Since 
then, there has been rather steady growth in 
the number of departments. Complete fig- 
ures are not available, although it is believed 
from certain studies which have been made 
that it is between five and six hundred. The 
American Hospital Association reported in 
1935 that among its 1,671 member institu- 
tions, 555 had social service departments. A 
study of salaries in medical social work by 
the Russell Sage Foundation! in 1937 utilized 
returns from 453 departments in hospitals 
and clinics employing full-time workers. In- 
cluded were 18 departments maintained by 
the American National Red Cross in general 
hospitals of the Army and Navy and one 
other federal hospital, and 67 in United 
States Veterans Administration hospitals and 
clinics. In addition to social service de- 
partments in hospitals and clinics the study 
reported on 54 agencies employing medical 
social workers divided as follows: 10 relief 
departments, 9 agencies concerned with blind- 
ness, 11 schools of social work, 15 state crip- 
pled children’s programs, and 9 miscellane- 
ous agencies. 

While there has been a marked increase in 
the number of workers employed in public 
agencies outside of hospitals, a slight major- 
ity of the medical social workers in hospitals 
or clinics are in those maintained by private 
funds. The generally accepted principle is 
that the social service department should be 
an integral part of the medical organization 
in its financing as well as in its service. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the departments 
receive their funds from the institution, while 
the remaining third are supported by outside 
sources. 

Recognizing the close interrelationship be- 
tween medical and social treatment in the 
care of the sick, the American College of Sur- 
geons in its Hospital Standardization Report 
for 1935 states: “‘ Medical social service should 
constitute an integral part of the work of 
every hospital .. . every patient, rich or poor, 
is liable to have a medical social problem.”’ 
Other national organizations, such as the 

1 See Hurlin, infra cit. 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
and the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, have included in their recom- 
mendations for the organization of specialized 
clinics in their respective fields the appoint- 
ment of medical social workers. 

Within the past few years an increasing 
number of medical social workers have been 
employed in departments providing services 
for crippled children under provisions of the 
Social Security Act. At the end of 1937, 17 
states were employing medical social workers 
and others were making plans for their em- 
ployment. The federal Children’s Bureau 
had a staff of seven medical social workers 
concerned with the administration of the 
crippled children’s program. See CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. 

Medical social workers are now employed 
in a variety of other agencies outside of hos- 
pitals and clinics. According to the Russell 
Sage Foundation study previously referred 
to, 161 workers were employed in public re- 
lief organizations. These workers have been 
appointed to develop the health programs, 
foster smooth working relationships with 
community health resources, act as consult- 
ants regarding medical social problems of in- 
dividual clients, and assist in the staff educa- 
tion concerned with health matters. An in- 
creasing number of municipal departments 
of health are also developing departments of 
medical social workers. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers 


The American Association of Medical So- 
cial Workers with an individual membership 
in 1938 of somewhat over 1,600 in its 13 dis- 
tricts (including one in Canada) and large 
undistricted areas, is the chief standard-set- 
ting organization in the field. Eligibility for 
full membership is based upon the comple- 
tion of a full course in medical social work or 
upon combinations of academic or profes- 
sional education and case work experience. 
Improved standards in departments of social 
work have been fostered through participa- 
tion of individual members in study commit- 
tees and by consultation of the Association 
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staff with members and directors of depart- 
ments. Through a limited amount of field 
service of its executive secretary help has 
been given also to hospitals in establishing 
new departments. Since the formulation of 
standards for a department covering func- 
tion, personnel, organization, and facilities 
by the Committee on Standards, the Com- 
mittee has been concerned with ways by 
which these standards might be met and with 
studying the desirable ratio between workers 
and numbers of patients to make adequate 
service possible. Other Association commit- 
tees have continued to study problems aris- 
ing out of practice in social case work with ill 
people and within an institutional setting, 
as well as the relationships with other pro- 
fessional groups. The Functions Committee 
has analyzed several hundred case records 
submitted by individual members, as well as 
through District functions committees, and 
planned to publish in 1938 its first report cov- 
ering briefer cases and single interviews as 
found in the medical social field. It has also 
continued its study of social admitting to hos- 
pitals and clinics. The Committee on Sta- 
tistics has been working on a new form of 
statistical report for use by the Children’s 
Bureau in collecting data from medical social 
departments in its registration area. The 
Committee on Records has continued its 
study of recording social information on med- 
ical charts as well as in separate histories. 
With the increase in the number of workers 
in public agencies, both medical and social, 
which was largely the result of previous in- 
itiative and study of the Committee on Med- 
ical Care in Community Health, the Associa- 
tion has attempted to formulate personnel 
standards for medical social workers in pub- 
lic service. 

Since the Association has been interested 
in the fullest possible integration of the work 
of all the professional groups within the hos- 
pital concerned with the care of the patient, 
the Education Committee has been ready to 
participate in formulating the social content 
in the preparation of the other groups. In 
1937 such help was given the National League 
of Nursing Education in the outlining of the 
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course in the social aspects of disease included 
in the recent revision of the curriculum. The 
experience of medical social workers in the 
teaching of medical students has just been 
drawn together in a report for the use of 
others participating in such a program. 


Educational Preparation of Personnel 


For over ten years the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Social Workers has been fos- 
tering the development of a two-year cur- 
riculum in schools of social work for individu- 
als desiring to enter the practice of medical 
social work. The past four years show a 
marked increase of those who have had some 
courses in a school of social work, the per- 
centage increasing from 37 per cent.in 1933 
to 64 per cent in 1937.1 The majority of well- 
established departments now wish to employ 
only those workers who have had the pre- 
scribed educational preparation. The lack 
of a sufficiently large number of workers who 
have been so prepared is still keeping down 
the percentages and schools giving courses in 
medical social work have reported an inabil- 
ity to meet the requests for workers which 
are now being made tothem. At the present 
time lack of field work facilities in areas con- 
tiguous to certain schools has limited the 
number of students whom they could accept. 

With recognition of the increased demand 
for prepared medical social workers, other 
schools of social work are contemplating 
building up a medical social curriculum. One 
school—Fordham University School of So- 
cial Service—was added in 1938 to the list of 
those offering full curricula approved by 
the American Association of Medical Social 
Workers. The 11 universities and colleges 
on this list are as follows: Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City; National Catholic 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C.; 
New York School of Social Work; Simmons 
College, Boston; St. Louis University; Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans; University of 
California, Berkeley; University of Chicago; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; and Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. Thirty-seven 

1 [bid., p. 25. 
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medical social service departments are being 
used for field work by these 11 schools. See 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL Work. 
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Rutu E. Lewis 


MENTAL HYGIENE! is used here to mean 
the problem of mental health and of mental 
disease and defect. In the field of public 
health and hygiene, our ability to improve 
the physical health of the population has been 
largely dependent on adequate knowledge of 
the causes of physical diseases and of satis- 
factory methods of treating them. Psychi- 
atry, that specialty of medicine which deals 
with mental disorders, has lagged behind the 
rest of medicine and even today knows com- 
paratively little about the cause of the most 
common mental diseases. It can be easily 
understood, therefore, why we have made so 
little progress in the prevention of mental 
disorders. 

Mental health is a relative term and 1s dif- 
ficult to define. Like physical health, it con- 
sists in a certain harmonious and efficient 
organization of the total personality, so that 
the latter is able to adjust itself satisfactorily 
to its environment and to maintain a suitable 
emotional balance in situations that arise. 
Mental health, therefore, may be said to be 
concerned with two things: the internal or- 
ganization of the personality, and its adjust- 
ment to its environment. In the ideal state 
of mental health the personality is well in- 
tegrated, there is little disharmony, energy 
is not spent in fighting against itself, and the 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article, 
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individual maintains a stable equilibrium. 
In his adjustment to his environment, the 
individual is able to bring his intelligence to 
bear, to exercise some control over his emo- 
tions, and to govern his behavior in a satis- 
factory fashion. However, since there are 
various cultural standards of proper and im- 
proper behavior, it is not always easy to de- 
cide whether certain reactions are normal or 
abnormal. 

Mental disorder is likewise difficult to de- 
fine, and since no one has ever gained the 
ideal or optimal degree of mental health, it 
becomes a relative term. It may be thought 
of as the development of a condition which 
interferes with the normal functioning and 
adaptation of the individual to such an extent 
that he is no longer able to adjust himself 
reasonably to his environment. 


Mental Disease 


Mental disease is extremely prevalent, its 
cost is enormous, and the suffering produced 
by it is widespread. It constitutes the most 
important public health problem confronting 
us today. There are, at present, more beds 
and more patients in hospitals for mental 
disease in this country than in all other hos- 
pitals combined. The number of patients 
in mental hospitals is approximately 500,000 
and this number is increasing at the rate of 
15,000 each year. 

The statistics issued by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, iufra cit., for the year 
1936, which are the latest available, indicate 
that there were 469,100 patients in hospitals 
for mental disease on January 1, 1936. Of 
these, 398,006 patients were in state hospi- 
tals; 38,169 were in county and city hospi- 
tals; 21,951 were in veterans’ hospitals; and 
10,974 were in private hospitals. Of the total 
number of patients, 254,647 were males and 
214,453 were females. During the year, 
150,208 patients were admitted of whom 
109,076 were first admissions. The remainder 
were re-admissions or transfers from other 
hospitals. A total of 84,484 patients were 
discharged, and 52,121 were on parole or 
otherwise absent. 

According to the statistics from New York 
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City, one person in eighteen will spend a por- 
tion of his life in a hospital for mental dis- 
eases. Thus it is evident that mental disease 
is much more widespread and prevalent than 
is generally assumed. 

Although there has been a steady increase 
in the number of patients in mental hospitals, 
this does not necessarily indicate an actual 
increase in the incidence of mental disease. 
It is possible that better institutional care of 
the mentally sick together with the public’s 
growing appreciation of the value of psychi- 
atry are important factors in the increased 
population of mental hospitals. Recent stud- 
les have shown that the incidence of mental 
disease increases with each decade. Since 
the decreased birth rate and greater expecta- 
tion of life has increased the percentage of 
older persons in the population, this may also 
explain the increased admission rate, partic- 
ularly as the recent increase in admission rate 
has been due mainly to mental diseases which 
occur with old age, especially arteriosclerosis. 

The cost of mental disease is enormous. No 
satisfactory statistics for the past ten years 
are available due to the general disarrange- 
ment of budgets. Prior to that, however, 
Massachusetts, with one of the best state 
hospital systems in the country, spent approx- 
imately one-fifth of its budget in caring for 
the mentally sick and mentally defective. 

The cost of building and equipping modern 
mental hospitals averages from $3,000 to 
$4,000 per patient, while maintenance costs 
range from $200 to $500 a year per patient. 
According to the United States census, the 
annual expenditure for state hospitals for the 
year 1935 was $102,054,089. The actual cost 
of mental disorders is, of course, infinitely 
more than the mere cost of buildings and 
maintenance. If we also consider the loss of 
earning of patients, the total cost to the 
United States is probably over $700,000,000 
a year. 

In the United States the care of the men- 
tally sick is provided for in varying degrees 
by the different state governments. The 
federal government has charge of all mentally 
sick Indians and residents of the District of 
Columbia, and various federal employes. It 
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also maintains mental hospitals for veterans, 
such care representing the greatest single 
medical expense in the care of disabled vet- 
erans. Certain states, counties, or cities may 
maintain mental hospitals. In general, cities 
maintain places for the temporary care of the 
mentally sick while the state provides for 
those who require prolonged care. There are 
a number of private institutions which oper- 
ate for profit and a very few which are run 
by a board of governors for the benefit of 
patients and not for money. 

Within the past few years there has been 
increasing interest in the relationship between 
psychiatry and physical diseases; this has 
resulted in the establishment of a number of 
psychiatric wards in general hospitals. The 
number of these wards should be increased, 
and ultimately every general hospital should 
have a psychiatric pavilion. 

The modern state hospital is constructed 
on the cottage plan which allows better clas- 
sification and treatment of individual pa- 
tients. It contains medical, surgical, X-ray, 
and laboratory units equal to those of the 
well-equipped general hospital as well as phys- 
iotherapy, occupational, and recreational 
therapy rooms, gymnasiums, libraries, and 
so forth. There is at least one physician to 
every 150 patients and one nurse to every 8 
patients. There is also definite provision for 
the supervision and training of the younger 
staff. Affiliation with a medical school is 
desirable. 

In the modern hospital, each patient upon 
admission is given a thorough physical and 
mental examination, his personal and family 
history is studied, a diagnosis is made, and 
appropriate treatment is instituted. The 
functions of a mental hospital include the 
treatment of the patient for his remediable 
difficulties, the prevention of relapses after 
his return to the community, and—where 
necessary in protracted cases—the adjust- 
ment of his environment to the phases of his 
disorder that resist treatment. In the major- 
ity of cases, treatment succeeds in part; in 
many cases, complete recovery ensues. Stand- 
ards of recovery vary in the several states 
and the statistics in a given hospital vary 


from year to year. In the federal census of 
state hospitals for 1935, the general average 
rates were 15.2 patients discharged as recov- 
ered for each 100 admissions, and 25.7 dis- 
charged as improved. The rates of recovery 
and of improvement vary widely in the sev- 
eral psychotic groups. The average period 
of hospital life of patients in mental hospitals 
is between four and five years. Cases that 
recover, however, usually remain in the hos- 
pital less than one year. 

Much attention has been given in recent 
years to the rehabilitation of patients in the 
community following their release from men- 
tal hospitals. In modern programs, patients 
who have improved in the hospital so that 
they may resume life in the community are 
placed under the supervision of a psychiatric 
social worker who links the hospital to the 
community. See PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WorRK. 
About half the states employ persons to as- 
sist the rehabilitation of patients. Further 
aid in the adjustment of rehabilitated patients 
is given by mental clinics conducted for 
former patients and new cases by hospitals. 

The segregation of committable psychotic 
patients in remote hospitals has tended to 
obscure the fact that between them and the 
nervous there is no other natural division 
than the tolerance of society. Many of the 
patients in general medicine are really disor- 
dered by their habits, attitudes, and life prob- 
lems rather than in their organs and tissues. 
Estimates of the extent of this non-organic 
factor in all medical cases vary, but appear to 
range about 50 percent. This fact is absorb- 
ing more and more of the attention of physi- 
cians; and much of the recent expansion of 
departments of psychiatry in medical schools, 
and their increasing closeness to other de- 
partments, has been due to the need for better 
treatment for those lesser psychiatric cases. 
Similarly, the marked increase in out-patient 
facilities and the use of such by the other com- 
munity agencies reflect a recognition of the 
nature of many human maladjustments. 

Mental disorders are often classified as 
psychoses, psychoneuroses, and mental de- 
ficiency; epilepsy is sometimes included in 
this group. The term insanity is frequently 
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used as a legal definition, and two types of 
insanity are recognized, medical insanity and 
legal insanity. Medical insanity means that 
the individual is suffering from a mental dis- 
order to such a degree that he requires com- 
mitment and care in a hospital for mental 
disease; legal insanity means that the indi- 
vidual is suffering from a mental disorder to 
such a degree that he is not responsible for 
his acts. Medical insanity includes a number 
of lesser conditions in which an individual 
might not be considered legally insane. 


Types of Mental Disorders Found Among First 
Admissions to State Hospitals 


Some mental disorders are due to well- 
recognized physical causes. For example, 
8.3 per cent of first admissions to state hos- 
pitals are due to syphilis infecting the nervous 
system. The majority of such cases fall into 
the group which is labeled general paresis. 
This disorder could be prevented by stamping 
out syphilis entirely and could be greatly re- 
duced if all early cases of syphilis received 
adequate treatment. See SociAL HYGIENE. 

Alcohol accounts for 4.8 per cent of first 
admissions. In general, psychiatry now feels 
that chronic alcoholism is a symptom rather 
than a disease. The problem is to find out 
why an individual drinks. In many cases it 
is found that these individuals are fundamen- 
tally unstable, inadequate personalities whose 
drinking may represent an attempt to forget 
their problems temporarily. The treatment 
of alcoholism, therefore, is the treatment of 
unstable and abnormal personalities. 

Cerebral arteriosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries of the brain) accounts for another 10 
per cent of all first admissions. This condi- 
tion usually comes on after 50 years of age. 
The individual becomes emotionally unstable 
and gradually deteriorates. There is no cura- 
tive treatment, and the individual is encour- 
aged to live as quiet a life as possible. 

Senile psychosis, involving loss of memory 
for recent events and general childishness, 
accounts for a further 7.9 per cent of all first 
admissions. While arteriosclerosis and senil- 
ity are often present in the same person, 
senile changes are not dependent on arter- 
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iosclerosis but represent a diffuse atrophy of 
the brain. As with arteriosclerosis, preven- 
tion is not possible and there is no cure. 

Epidemic encephalitis (so-called sleeping 
sickness) accounts for another 0.3 per cent of 
all first admissions. The disease is of partic- 
ular importance because children who recover 
from an acute attack are often left with a 
personality change in which they are ex- 
tremely aggressive and anti-social. These 
children constitute a very serious problem 
and many of them have to be committed to 
state hospitals. Certain countries provide 
special institutions for them. Such children 
respond very little to the most careful and 
painstaking efforts of re-education, and many 
of them have to be kept in institutions per- 
manently for the protection of society. 

A number of other physical causes might 
be listed, but all of them represent very small 
groups; for example, head injuries are re- 
sponsible for 0.6 per cent of the admissions, 
and brain tumor for 0.2 per cent, and so forth. 

There are certain types of mental disorders 
which are classified as functional; by that 
we mean there is no demonstrable physical 
cause. The most important of these dis- 
orders is dementia praecox (schizophrenia). 
This disorder causes 18.2 per cent of all first 
admissions to state hospitals and since it oc- 
curs fairly early in life most cases do not re- 
cover; over 50 per cent of the population of 
state hospitals is made up of this disorder. 
The symptomatology is extremely variable, 
but the disorder commonly starts in late ado- 
lescence or early adult life. Usually the onset 
is insidious, and is marked by a personality 
change with gradual withdrawal and fre- 
quently the development of delusions and 
hallucinations. The intellectual faculties are 
often comparatively well preserved. Until 
recently, no treatment seemed to accomplish 
much. The method which produced the best 
results was to provide some type of psycho- 
therapy and occupational therapy, and at- 
tempt to re-train the individual. More re- 
cently, two methods of treatment have been 
introduced which seem to offer considerable 
promise. The first of these methods is the 
use of insulin to induce a shock or coma. It 
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is still too early to foretell whether patients 
will benefit permanently from this treatment. 
However, it does seem established that a 
higher percentage of recoveries can be ob- 
tained by the use of this method of treatment 
than by any other known method. The sec- 
ond method is by the use of metrazol (cardi- 
azol), a powerful heart stimulant which, when 
injected rapidly in large doses, will produce 
a convulsion. Metrazol has been in use for 
much less time than insulin so that it is still 
less possible to draw any final conclusions as 
to its value. 

Manic-depressive psychosis accounts for 
11.7 per cent of all first admissions. This is 
a type of mental disorder characterized by 
either excitement and overactivity or by de- 
pression and retardation. Most cases occur 
in middle adult life. Over 90 per cent of 
these cases get well, the average hospital stay 
being about one year. About 50 per cent 
have further attacks. It is generally agreed 
that there is a strong heredity factor, and 
many writers insist that this disorder is most 
frequently found in persons of superior abil- 
ity. There is no known curative treatment. 
The patient requires institutional care for the 
protection of himself and society; it is par- 
ticularly important to remember that all de- 
pressed persons are potential suicides. 

Paranoia accounts for 1.7 per cent of first 
admissions. This condition resembles de- 
mentia praecox but the individual shows less 
personality disorganization. 

Psychoneuroses account for 3.6 per cent of 
first admissions. Psychoneuroses, however, 
are extremely common and most cases are 
not severe enough to require care in state hos- 
pitals. Psychoneuroses or neuroses represent 
the milder types of mental disorders, and are 
often termed “minor psychoses.”’ Various 
classifications are given, but the most com- 
mon types are hysteria, neurasthenia, psych- 
asthenia, and anxiety neurosis. These do 
not represent disease entities but rather syn- 
dromes or sets of symptoms, and many cases 
show features of two or more types. Medical 
clinics of the country are crowded with cases 
of psychoneuroses. A very great number of 
people are unable, because of psychoneuroses, 


to lead happy, efficient lives just as truly as if 
they were suffering from some organic dis- 
ease. Most psychoneurotics are treated in 
out-patient mental hygiene clinics or in pri- 
vate practice. In the well-run mental hygi- 
ene clinic there is usually a standard set-up 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychi- 
atric social workers. 


Child. Guidance Clinics 


Child guidance clinics are a special type of 
mental hygiene clinic, based on the theory 
that important reaction patterns are laid 
down early in life before the personality be- 
comes more or less set, and that many malad- 
justments in life and mental disorders may 
be prevented by paying attention to the men- 
tal health of children. In these clinics chil- 
dren who are not adjusting suitably or are 
thought to have abnormal or deviated per- 
sonalities are studied carefully to determine 
their mental condition. An attempt is then 
made to rearrange their whole living program 
in order to secure a more healthy environ- 
ment for the child and to induce healthy 
habits of thinking and behaving. In sucha 
set-up the psychiatrist usually deals with the 
child himself, the psychologist examines the 
abilities and disabilities of the child, including 
his intellectual level, and the psychiatric so- 
cial worker deals with the community situa- 
tion, including the school background and the 
family set-up. However, every case is treated 
on an individual basis and many cases are 
treated quite differently from the method 
just described. See BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS. 

Psychiatric clinics for children are present 
in about three-fourths of the states, and in 
about one-half of these the service is tax sup- 
ported. Clinics occur mainly in the large 
cities, while traveling units have been estab- 
lished in a few places. A number of these 
clinics were originally established by private 
funds which were usually donated by one of 
the well-recognized foundations. Occasion- 
ally some clinics are endowed, while others 
are supported by community chests in the 
same manner as other private social agencies. 
Tax-supported clinics are operated by cities, 
universities, courts, and public schools. Child 
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guidance clinics have brought into much 
greater prominence the role of environmental 
factors in the production of maladjustment of 
children and often spend the major part of 
their time in dealing with the parents, the 
school, or the community. In a number of 
cities the state hospitals have established 
child guidance clinics as part of their work. 


Mental Deficiency 


Mental deficiency (mental defect or feeble- 
mindedness) may be defined as a lack of in- 
telligence, existing at birth or occurring after, 
to such a degree that the individual is unable 
to make a normal or average adjustment to 
life and requires definite supervision. It is 
obvious, therefore, that mental deficiency is 
a social diagnosis and that it depends some- 
what on the environment in which the patient 
is placed. It is also evident that the distinc- 
tion between mental deficiency and normalcy 
becomes very vague and indefinite and that 
there will be a number of border-line cases in 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to state 
whether they are to be considered normal or 
mentally deficient. There have been various 
attempts to define mental deficiency and to 
lay down methods for its diagnosis. In the 
last analysis, the diagnosis is to be made on 
the basis of the clinical judgment of the psy- 
chiatrist after he has obtained a case history, 
made a thorough physical and mental exam- 
ination, and has available the results of spe- 
cial intelligence tests. 

In 1905 Binet and Simon developed a series 
of tests designed to establish the intellectual 
capacities of school children. Since that time 
many more intelligence tests have been de- 
veloped and attempts have been made to 
determine the diagnosis of mental deficiency 
on the basis of standardized tests. So many 
different intelligence tests and so many stand- 
ards of rating have resulted in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Originally, tests which 
could be passed by a 16-year old person were 
the accepted standard for normal adults. 
The intelligence quotient (I. QO.) was deter- 
mined on this basis by dividing the intellec- 
tual age by the chronological age. An I. QO. 
of less than 75 per cent was held to mean that 
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the individual was mentally defective, and 
following this standard the American Asso- 
ciation for the Study of the Feebleminded— 
now the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency—adopted a classification which 
still remains with us. An adult with a mental 
age of less than 12 years was considered fee- 
bleminded and three grades of feebleminded- 
ness were established. The lowest, idiocy, 
meant a mental age of 2 years or less; the 
next grade, the imbecile, represented a men- 
tal age of 2 to 7 years; a mental age of 7 to 
12 years was classed as moron. After using 
these tests for a number of years it was found 
a mental age of about 14 years represented 
the average intelligence level of the popula- 
tion of this country. Consequently, a num- 
ber of clinics used 14 or 15 years as the basis 
for determining the I. Q. and this caused 
much confusion. In addition to this, some 
of the newer intelligence tests have been 
standardized for the age of 14 or 15 years. As 
a result of this confusion, many psychiatrists 
and psychologists now feel that the use of 
I. Q.’s should be abandoned. Recently a new 
intelligence test, the Bellevue Adult Test, 
has been standardized for all levels. The 
intelligence quotient in this test is free 
from the objections raised with regard to 
other tests. 

Whether a person of retarded intelligence 
can adjust in the community will depend not 
only on his intellectual capacities but also on 
other qualities of his personality. An indi- 
vidual with low intelligence, as determined by 
standard intelligence tests, may adjust better 
than one who has obtained a higher rating. 
For this reason the necessity of institutional 
care does not depend upon the result of intel- 
ligence tests alone. 

According to the United States Bureau of 
the Census, znfra cit., there were at the close 
of 1936, 99,374 mental defectives and epilep- 
tics in state, city, and private institutions, 
and 15,200 on parole or otherwise absent. 
The prevalence of mental deficiency in the 
community is not easy to estimate because 
there is no well-established criterion for de- 
termining it. Some writers would say that 
mental deficiency should be defined as the 
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lower 1 or 2 per cent of the population. From 
the standpoint of standard intelligence tests 
the mental ageof 10 years represents the level 
at which one can make the definite diagnosis 
of mental deficiency; practically all persons 
whose intellectual level is less than 10 years 
should be regarded as mentally defective and 
in need of supervision in the community. 
Those whose mental age varies from 10 to 
12 years may or may not require institu- 
tional care or close supervision in the com- 
munity depending on the other qualities of 
the personality. 

Although the large number of feebleminded 
in the community constitutes a serious social 
problem, there is little evidence that the men- 
tally defective are any more criminal than 
those of superior intelligence. However, 
many of them are quite easily led and may 
be trained in anti-social behavior by more 
intelligent persons. It is a mistake to assume 
that the problem of crime can be solved by 
doing away with the feebleminded. Most 
feebleminded are dependent on the commu- 
nity for support and it is obvious that a large 
number of their children will likewise be 
feebleminded and become social liabilities. 
Although estimates differ, probably about 
50 per cent of feeblemindedness is due to he- 
redity and 50 per cent to other causes. In 
general, the higher grades of feebleminded- 
ness are more apt to be hereditary, while 
many of the most extreme cases of feeble- 
mindedness are the result of accidental causes, 
such as birth injuries. 

Attempts to develop community programs 
to deal with the problem of feeblemindedness 
have not been very successful. Although 
over half the states have laws permitting 
sterilization of the feebleminded, only three 
or four states really use them in any adequate 
fashion. Because of opposition, particularly 
of certain religious groups, sterilization has 
not made much progress in the United States. 
Some of the more liberal element in this coun- 
try who were strongly in favor of sterilization 
have recently turned against it for fear it 
might be abused. The United States Supreme 
Court has decided that a properly drawn 
sterilization law is legal. 


Epilepsy 

Epilepsy is really a group of disorders, all 
having the common symptom, a convulsion. 
Heredity is a factor in some cases but is given 
less emphasis now than was the case 20 or 
30 years ago. Actual brain injury or defect 
seems to account for many other cases. Al- 
terations of body chemistry seem to be of 
importance. While true epilepsy is regarded 
as due to physical causes and convulsions of 
purely mental origin are considered hysterical, 
there is no question but that emotional fac- 
tors may actually precipitate a convulsive 
attack. This explains why many cases of 
epilepsy often respond strikingly to psycho- 
therapy. It also explains why many fake 
cures give temporary relief by the power of 
suggestion. 

Two main types of epilepsy are customarily 
described: grand mal, in which the patient 
usually falls down suddenly, becomes uncon- 
scious, and has jerking movements; and petit 
mal, in which the patient has transitory at- 
tacks of unconsciousness but does not fall, 
continuing on with whatever he was doing 
and commonly unaware of the fact that he 
has just had such an attack. Occasionally 
epileptic attacks occur only at night (noc- 
turnal epilepsy) and the patient and his family 
may even be unaware of the fact. 

The frequency of epilepsy is not accurately 
known. Should every person who had even 
a single convulsion in childhood be called an 
epileptic or what should be the exact criteria? 
A conservative estimate is 3 per 1,000 in the 
general population. 

It is generally agreed that epileptics as a 
class tend to be egocentric, irritable, and often 
aggressive. At times, patients may develop 
outbreaks of excitement and confusion fol- 
lowing a convulsion and may attack others. 
These outbreaks may occur without any pre- 
ceding convulsion. This may raise a very 
serious medico-legal question concerning the 
responsibility of the patient and the need of 
permanent segregation. Some states, as 
Massachusetts, have provisions for commit- 
ting a person to a mental hospital as a danger- 
ous epileptic. 

The treatment of epilepsy is to examine the 
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patient carefully and to remove any remedi- 
able causes. It is generally agreed that the 
effect of convulsions is harmful, so that at- 
tempts are made to reduce their number or 
do away with them entirely. The use of seda- 
tive drugs should be kept at a minimum and 
should be taken only under the direction of a 
physician. Special efforts should be made to 
avoid emotional stress and strain. The pa- 
tient must develop a philosophy of life which 
will enable him to accept the handicaps and 
restrictions placed upon him and tolive within 
his limitations. He will be unable to carry 
on certain occupations or indulge in certain 
recreations. Regular occupation is especially 
desirable and as much freedom should be al- 
lowed as is compatible with safety. Epilep- 
tics who have frequent convulsive attacks, 
who are badly deteriorated, or who are likely 
to harm others should be placed in institu- 
tions. While some children who have infre- 
quent attacks may do well in regular schools, 
many are either unable to profit by it or are 
such a disturbing influence on the other chil- 
dren that the public schools will not allow 
them to attend. Marriage of epileptics is 
generally considered undesirable as, apart 
from possible eugenic results, it usually places 
greater stress and responsibility on them. 
The professional interest in epilepsy rests 
primarily in the Section on Convulsive Disor- 
ders of the American Psychiatric Association. 


Psychopathic Personalities 


Psychopathic personalities are a group 
concerning which there is considerable con- 
troversy. The term is not easy to define but 
it may be said that a psychopathic personal- 
ity is one who is so deviated in his non- 
intellectual make-up (emotions, volition, and 
so forth) that he is unable to make an ade- 
quate or average adjustment to life. The 
present trend in psychiatry is to make this 
group a smaller and more distinct group than 
was formerly the case. Like mental defi- 
ciency, the diagnosis of psychopathic per- 
sonality is essentially a social diagnosis and 
hence extremely vague and dependent on 
arbitrary standards which may vary in dif- 
ferent clinics. The diagnosis is really de- 
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scriptive and adds nothing to our understand- 
ing of acase. It virtually amounts to saying 
that a certain person is maladjusted and un- 
able to adapt in a reasonable manner because 
he lacks the qualities in his personality which 
would enable him to react normally. From 
the practical standpoint, such a diagnosis 
means that the patient requires closer super- 
vision and less freedom. Particularly in 
medico-legal cases, it should be emphasized 
that the diagnosis of psychopathic personality 
is not a reason for greater leniency but rather 
for stricter measures. 


Agencies in the Field 


At present there are a number of agencies 
which have furthered the cause of mental hy- 
giene in this country. The American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the oldest medical so- 
ciety in the United States, was organized in 
1844 as the Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents of American Institutes for the In- 
sane. It has always been closely associated 
with the state mental hospitals and has had 
particular influence with institutional psychi- 
atrists. The Section on Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry of the American Medical Association 
has recently arranged with the American 
Neurological Association and the American 
Psychiatric Association to form the Amer- 
ican Board of Neurology and Psychiatry, to 
certify candidates as qualified in psychiatry, 
neurology, or both. To be eligible for exam- 
ination the candidate must be a graduate of 
a Class A medical school, have had a general 
hospital internship, and at least five years’ 
experience in psychiatry and neurology. Cer- 
tain states now require that psychiatrists for 
senior positions shall be diplomates in psy- 
chiatry of the American Board of Neurology 
and Psychiatry. The result of all this is to 
establish definite standards and enable spe- 
cialists in psychiatry to be identified as are 
specialists in certain other branches of med- 
icine and surgery. 

The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, organized in 1909 by Clifford Beers, is 
an agency for the improvement in the care of 
the mentally sick and for disseminating more 
adequate knowledge and sympathetic under- 
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standing among all groups. It has taken an 
important position in all preventive work, 
has made surveys and published reports on 
the organization of various state hospital sys- 
tems, on the teaching of psychiatry in medical 
schools, and so forth. It has given advisory 
service freely to any group or person inter- 
ested in psychiatric problems and has aided 
in the organization of many groups to further 
the cause of mental hygiene. There are now 
about twenty-five privately supported state 
societies for mental hygiene and about forty 
local societies are in operation. The three 
organizations just mentioned have combined 
to work out a standard nomenclature of dis- 
ease and a system of uniform statistics for 
mental hospitals. 

There are a great many other organiza- 
tions concerned wholly or in part with the 
problem of mental hygiene. Among the fed- 
eral agencies may be mentioned the Division 
of Mental Hygiene in the Public Health Sery- 
ice, the Child Hygiene Division in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Division of Special 
Problems in the Office of Education. Many 
of the state departments of health, welfare, 
education, and correction show an intelligent 
interest and are working out programs for the 
improvement of the mental health of their 
charges. It is generally accepted that the 
care of the mentally sick and defective is a 
public responsibility and that the state gov- 
ernments are the best agencies for dealing 
with this problem. 
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MERIT SYSTEMS IN™PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE.! The maintenance ofa high standard 
of performance in the public social services 
depends largely upon the quality of personnel 
employed. The selection and retention of 
employes on the basis of qualifications and 
competence—that is, the use of a civil service 
or other merit system—is one of the most 
important avenues for securing a sound pub- 
lic welfare program. See PuBLic WELFARE. 
The American civil service system is a gov- 
ernmental mechanism developed primarily 
to combat the spoils system of choosing pub- 
lic employes. Typically, it provides for the 
establishment of a central personnel agency 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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for a given unit of government through which 
employes are selected on the basis of quali- 
fications, personnel practices are regulated, 
and measures to retain competent personnel 
in office are enforced. Where civil service 
systems exist, public welfare personnel are 
ordinarily selected through this medium. In 
many states and localities, however, no gen- 
eral civil service plan is in effect and in these 
uncovered areas various devices have recently 
been developed for selecting public welfare 
personnel on the basis of qualifications which 
are classed as merit systems. 

Participation by the state welfare agency 
in establishing standards of selection for the 
workers employed in the operating units has 
been a new influence toward better personnel 
systems brought about by the Social Security 
Act. The Act requires that public assistance 
plans, to be approved, must be either admin- 
istered by a state agency or the administra- 
tion supervised by a state agency. Likewise 
the grants to states for child welfare services 
administered by the United States Children’s 
Bureau must be made under arrangements 
which provide for a state agency to be in 
charge of the program. Although under the 
terms of the Act the Social Security Board is 
expressly prohibited from requiring standards 
of administration “‘relating to selection, ten- 
ure of office and compensation of personnel,” 
the Board is directed to see that state plans 
provide for efficient administration. The 
Board has taken the position that to be ef- 
ficiently administered there must be some 
merit plan for the selection of employes. The 
Children’s Bureau has likewise placed great 
stress upon the importance of objective meth- 
ods in the selection of personnel. 

Prior to the passage of the Social Security 
Act, some of the state unemployment relief 
agencies had experimented with systems 
which enabled the state agency to assure it- 
self that local employes would be selected on 
the basis of merit or competence. Under 
state plans drawn up to comply with the Act, 
systems by which the state welfare agency 
establishes standards governing the appoint- 
ment of state and local personnel have be- 
come almost universal. In some instances 


these state plans operate in connection with 
an existing civil service system; in other 
cases the state personnel plan consists pri- 


‘marily of a system of merit selection operated 


by the state welfare department; while in 
still other instances both a general civil serv- 
ice agency and a system of departmental 
control of local appointment of personnel 
exist independent of each other. 


Civil Service 


The Civil Service Assembly in its 1937 
census of civil service agencies in the United 
States established these qualifications to dis- 
tinguish such an agency: it “‘must be es- 
tablished by formal legal provisions as. the 
central personnel agency of a governmental 
jurisdiction” and it “‘must, among its other 
functions, administer a merit system of ap- 
pointments based upon open competitive ex- 
aminations.’! Civil service agencies have 
been established by the federal govern- 
ment and by both state and local govern- 
ments. 

1. Federal. The oldest civil service agency 
in the United States is the United States 
Civil Service Commission, established in 1883. 
Of the 841,664 positions in the executive 
branch of the federal government on June 30, 
1937, 532,073 were in the classified civil serv- 
ice. This latter number will be increased by 
approximately 100,000 as a result of a recent 
executive order of President Roosevelt ex- 
tending the classified civil service. 

Most social work positions in the older 
federal establishments, such as the Children’s 
Bureau, the Veterans Administration, the 
Office of Indian Affairs, and the Department 
of Justice, are in the competitive classified 
service. This is not the case with the newer 
agencies, however. The Social Security Act 
permits the Social Security Board to appoint 
attorneys and experts without regard to civil 
service laws. Since the summer of 1937 the 
Board has definitely moved toward a policy 
of using the expert exemption only under ex- 


1 See Civil Service Agencies in the United States: 
a 1937 Census (infra cit.). The statistics on civil 
service in this section are largely drawn from this 
pamphlet. 
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ceptional circumstances. The culmination 
of this policy is the announcement by the 
Civil Service Commission in August, 1938, 
of an examination for positions in the Bureaus 
of Public Assistance and Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Social Security Board. Positions 
in the so-called “emergency”’ agencies have 
generally been outside of the classified civil 
service. The exempt group has included so- 
cial work positions in such organizations as 
the Works Progress Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the Farm 
Security Administration. Presumably this 
will no longer be true when the executive 
order mentioned above is put into effect. 

2. State. Fourteen states now operate 
civil service systems. Listed in the order in 
which the legislation was adopted they are: 
New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Colorado, New Jersey, Ohio, California, 
Maryland, Arkansas, Tennessee, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, and Michigan.! Indicative of the 
awakened interest in public merit systems is 
the fact that the last five of these states 
passed civil service laws in 1937, the first 
favorable action by any states since 1920 and 
the largest number of states to adopt civil 
service laws in any one year in the nation’s 
history. 

No data are available on the number of 
social work positions affected by these state 
civil service systems. So far as is known, 
staffs of the state welfare departments in all 
of these states are appointed in accordance 
with civil service rules. So also are employes 
of state welfare institutions. 

In addition the local or operating staffs in 
certain of the public assistance programs are 
state employes and are under the state civil 
service. When such a plan coincides with a 
state civil service system, the locally assigned 
workers are usually selected through the state 
civil service procedure. This is true, for ex- 
ample, in the old age assistance programs in 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Ohio and in the 
Arkansas plan which includes the three types 


1 Kansas has had a civil service law on its 
statute books since 1915, but because there have 
been no funds appropriated to operate the system 
since 1919 it is not included in the list. 


of assistance under the Social Security Act. 
See PuBLic ASSISTANCE. 

3. County. The county is the commonest 
local unit for public welfare services. Hence 
the application of the merit system to this 
level of government is highly significant to 
social work. Of the 3,053 counties in the 
country, only 169 are under some civil service 
plan, although many county welfare em- 
ployes are appointed in accordance with de- 
partmental merit plans. Nine counties oper- 
ate their own systems of civil service, namely, 
Cook County, Ill.; Los Angeles County, 
Calif.; Milwaukee County, Wis.; Alameda 
County, Calif.; Multnomah County, Oreg.; 
Jefferson County, Ala.; San Diego County, 
Calif.; Sacramento County, Calif.; and Nas- 
sau County, N. Y. All of these county sys- 
tems have public welfare positions under 
their jurisdiction. 

Under optional provisions of the state law 
the state civil service facilities are used in the 
number of counties indicated in the following 
states: Maryland, 1; New Jersey, 10; New 
York, 18. In New York State certain county 
positions in all counties have been brought 
under the rules of the state commission in- 
cluding, among others, probation officers, 
tuberculosis employes, public health nurses, 
and health commissioners. The responsibil- 
ity for the administration of personnel func- 
tions in all of the counties in Ohio is vested in 
the state commission but the counties have 
avoided this authority until recently through 
a technicality of appointing employes as 
deputies.} 

4. Cities. In 1937, 439 cities maintained 
some type of civil service system of their own. 
In addition, 235 cities and villages had a 
merit system operated by some other unit of 
government. In Massachusetts (121 cities), 
New Jersey (22 cities), and New York (86 
cities), the state civil service commissions are 
the administering agencies. The 674 cities 
having some merit system are predominantly 
larger cities. Slightly over 80 per cent of all 


1A state supreme court decision in July, 1936, 
forbade the subterfuge of deputy appointments. 
How far state civil service is now applicable to 
county welfare positions in Ohio is not known. 
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cities in the country with a population of over 
100,000 are included in this number. 

What proportion of these systems include 
city welfare employes under their jurisdiction 
has never been determined. The authority of 
many of them is limited to certain depart- 
ments other than welfare and many cities 
have few, if any, welfare functions. In Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, how- 
ever, a significant number of public welfare 
employes are selected through the civil serv- 
ice systems in effect in cities. 


Civil Service and State Welfare Supervision 


In New Jersey and New York joint work- 
ing plans have been developed between the 
state civil service agency and the state wel- 
fare department through which the latter 
exerts its authority to establish standards for 
certain local welfare positions. The New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies is empowered by law to establish stand- 
ards for old age assistance workers employed 
by the county welfare boards. Instead of 
setting up a separate system of personnel 
control, the Department uses the existing 
personnel machinery of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The standards which the 
state welfare agency has established are put 
into effect through the examinations which 
the State Civil Service Commission is em- 
powered to conduct in those counties already 
under its jurisdiction, while in the remaining 
counties the Commission conducts special 
examinations for these positions under the 
county welfare board. 

The state welfare law in New York State 
authorizes the State Department of Social 
Welfare to establish personnel standards in 
cooperation with the State Civil Service Com- 
mission for positions in city and county wel- 
fare departments to which the state contrib- 
utes part of the salary. The standards so 
developed are put into effect directly by the 
state civil service agency in the 18 counties 
where it operates the civil service system. In 
39 cities which operate their own civil service 
commissions the examinations for welfare 
positions are conducted under a Joint arrange- 
ment between the state and city commissions 


which insures uniform testing and marking of 
the candidates throughout the state. Thus of 
a total of 20,338 employes of local welfare 
departments subject to state approval, 19,313 
or 94.9 per cent were selected through com- 
petitive civil service examinations on this 
joint arrangement. Of this total group, 10,042 
are listed as social service personnel and 9,672 
or 95.8 per cent of these were selected through 
civil service.! | 

The fact that there is a state civil service 
system does not necessarily affect the rela- 
tionship of the state welfare agency to locally 
appointed personnel. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the State Civil Service Commission 
conducts examinations for most welfare posi- 
tions in the cities but since the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has no authority over 
local personnel standards, no interaction 
takes place between the civil service system 
and the supervisory powers of the state wel- 
fare department. Apparently no relation- 
ship exists between the operation of the state 
civil service system and the authority of state 
welfare department over certain local per- 
sonnel in California, Colorado, and Maryland. 
In Wisconsin the employes of the State Pen- 
sion Department are subject to the rules of 
the state civil service agency but neither the 
Department nor the civil service agency has 
any power over local personnel. 


Departmental Merit Systems 


In the absence of civil service systems 
many states have established plans for the 
selection on a merit basis of personnel en- 
gaged in the administration of certain types 
of public assistance. These plans may be 
called “departmental”? merit systems since 
they are ordinarily operated by one govern- 
mental department and their authority is 
usually limited to one service of government. 
They show a wide variety of patterns, rang- 
ing from highly organized to very informal 
systems. For purposes of this discussion 
these plans may be classified under the head- 

1 Figures furnished by the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. In the remaining 
units not under civil service, a plan of individual 


approval of the qualifications of local workers is 
used by the state department. 
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ings of “statutory” and “non-statutory”’ 
systems. The former are those for which pro- 
vision is made in the state welfare law while 
the latter are those which have no specific 
statutory authorization but which have been 
established under the general supervisory 
authority of the state welfare agency. Al- 
though the departmental plans usually cover 
both state and local employes, some of them 
have been designed primarily to secure quali- 
fied personnel in the local or operating units. 
Whether the operating units are technically 
branches of the state agency or agencies of 
local units of government, in most states 
there is some degree of local participation in 
the selection of the operating staff, and the 
merit plan is primarily a device by which the 
state assures itself that qualified workers are 
employed to perform the basic services.! 

1. Statutory departmental plans. The 
Employment Board in Pennsylvania is the 
one state agency established by law solely 
for the purpose of operating a departmental 
merit plan in public assistance. This Board 
operates in conjunction with the State De- 
partment of Public Assistance but with con- 
siderable independence of authority. The 
Employment Board is responsible for con- 
ducting open competitive examinations for 
positions both in the State Department of 
Public Assistance and in the county depart- 
ments. After examinations have been con- 
ducted, the Board certifies eligibles in the 
order of their rank to the appointing author- 
ity whether it be the state agency or one of 
the county units. The appointing authority 
must select one of the first three eligibles 
when a single vacancy exists. 

The statutory merit plans in the states of 
Indiana and Washington serve as selecting 
agents both for the public assistance and the 
unemployment compensation programs. In 
Indiana a personnel division is operated under 
the joint control of the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the State Unemployment 
Compensation Division. The Washington 


1 The writer is indebted to Jack Stipe who, while 
a student at the New York School of Social Work, 
gathered and verified these data and made them 
available for use here. 


State Department of Social Security is re- 
sponsible for both public welfare and unem- 
ployment compensation activities and a divi-, 
sion of personnel in this Department conducts 
examinations for positions in both programs. 

The limitation of some of the statutory 
merit systems is shown in the Iowa law which 
provides for the selection of all employes of 
the State Board of Social Welfare through 
“‘an examination given by the state board or 
under its direction, covering character, gen- 
eral training, and experience” but which is 
silent regarding the tenure of office of em- 
ployes thus chosen. Other states which do 
not provide for tenure of office in connection 
with statutory departmental merit plans are 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
Presumably employes who have been selected 
by process of examination may be removed 
from office at the whim of the appointing 
officers. Among the states making some pro- 
vision for retention of employes in depart- 
mental merit systems are Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, and Texas. 

Some of the statutory departmental merit 
plans are informal in their operation and 
amount really to certification plans.1_ For 
example, the Colorado State Department of 
Public Welfare has the legal power to estab- 
lish personnel standards and salaries for the 
county welfare departments. The law speci- 
fies, however, that the county director shall 
be appointed from a list certified by the State 
Department as meeting its qualifications 
while appointments to staff positions in the 
counties must meet the qualifications estab- 


1 The term “certification plan’’ is used to apply 
to systems of limitation of selection in which the 
supervisory agency either establishes qualifications 
which the appointing authority must adhere to in 
selecting employes, or furnishes lists of employes 
meeting certain qualifications from which the ap- 
pointing authority must choose its employes. One 
distinguishing feature of the certification plan is 
that the element of competition or competitive 
rating is absent. Confusion in nomenclature arises 
from the fact that in formal merit systems, “certi- 
fication” is the word used to describe the process 
through which the examining agency furnishes 
lists of eligibles to the appointing authority. Eli- 
gibles on such a list, however, are ranked in accord- 
ance with their achievement on an examination 
and appointment must be made in some specified 
order from the list. 
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lished by the State Department, although 
such appointments need not be submitted 
to the state agency for approval. 

2. Non-statutory plans. Under general 
rule-making or supervisory authority, many 
state public assistance agencies have estab- 
lished plans for personnel selection in the 
absence of any statutory merit system. In 
Florida and Nebraska formal merit plans 
corresponding to some of the statutory sys- 
tems have been set up to govern selection for 
both state and local positions. Under these 
plans, examinations have been conducted on 
an open competitive basis for different grades 
of positions. Most of the non-statutory 
plans, however, are chiefly methods of estab- 
lishing qualifications for local positions on a 
certification basis. The state agency estab- 
lishes a set of job specifications for the local 
units and the rigidity of enforcement of these 
standards depends entirely upon the state 
agency. Thus, in one state the standards 
established have been uniformly carried out 
by the local agencies under the constant sur- 
veillance of the state authority, while in an- 
other the standards exist largely on paper 
and have never been put into effect. Al- 
though these plans have the advantage of 
flexibility, their efficacy depends entirely 
upon the zeal of the state agency. Another 
important limitation is that none of these 
plans give any guarantee of tenure of office 
to those appointed in accordance withthe 
state requirements. 

These informal plans do serve at the pres- 
ent time as a rich field for experimentation 
in public welfare personnel administration. 
Although unlikely to replace the general civil 
service systems, they area valuable substitute 
and because of their flexibility may demon- 
strate more effective methods of applying 
technical social work standards in the public 
service. 


Current Problems of Administration 


1. Examinations. During the past few 
years thousands of persons have competed in 
examinations given by public personnel bodies 
for positions in official welfare agencies. In 
no aspect of the application of the merit 


principle to public welfare is there less agree- 
ment today than in the realm of methods for 
testing the competence of social workers. 
Much of the present confusion may be as- 
cribed to the fact that social work is a new 
profession which is far from standardization. 
No agreement has been reached within the 
profession regarding the content of profes- 
sional training or the criteria of professional 
achievement, although social work has made 
progress in the direction of a formulation of 
accepted standards. See SoctaL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION. Some persons still question 
whether social work practice will ever be 
so standardized that its techniques can be 
subjected to any exact system of measure- 
ments, since skill in dealing with human be- 
ings reduces itself to individual judgments 
and actions rather than to arbitrary rules of 
procedure. 

Personnel technicians are not altogether in 
agreement on the most effective testing meth- 
ods. At the present time many different 
types of tests are used both singly and in 
combinations by public personnel agencies 
among which the following are the principal 
types: 

1. Written tests, of the long-answer or 
essay type—favored by some as an effective 
method of testing judgment—and of the 
multiple-choice, true-false, or other short- 
answer types—favored by many personnel 
technicians who claim that they are more 
objective and simpler to score. 

2. Oral tests, ordinarily used as a supple- 
ment to other tests. 

3. Performance tests, used as a means of 
measuring skill and work capacity. 

4. Rating of training and experience 
against a standard which has been established 


to fit the duties and responsibilities for which 
the test is being conducted. 


Different methods are employed to put these 
tests into effect. In the assembled examina- 
tion the candidates are brought together at 
a given point or points to take the required 
tests. In the unassembled examination the 
candidates individually submit written ma- 
terial directly to the personnel agency. The 
unassembled examination may consist pri- 
marily of a rating of training and experience 
but this is often supplemented by other tests. 
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2. Job analysis and classification. Most 
public agencies find that a classification plan 
covering the specifications for all positions 
in the organization is the foundation for its 
personnel program. The following data are 
ordinarily developed as the class specifica- 
tions for each type of job in a classification 
plan: (a) title of position; (b) scope of duties 
and responsibilities and an enumeration of 
typical tasks; (c) education and experience 
necessary to perform duties; (d) personal 
factors, such as age, health, physical condi- 
tion; (e) special knowledge or skills required. 

Some attempt at classification is to be 
found under most of the state plans of public 
assistance, whether under a formal or in- 
formal merit system. Many of these have 
not been based upon research and job analy- 
sis but have been built up from general stand- 
ards applied to a particular state. 

At the present time there is little uniform- 
ity among the states and localities in the job 
titles, duties, and requirements for various 
public welfare positions. A recent job study 
made by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation from field visits to a selected group 
of states and localities revealed such a wide 
range in job specifications that it was found 
impossible to make comparisons among the 
systems studied. 

3. Salaries. The compensation or pay 
schedule is usually closely related to the clas- 
sification plan. The establishment of salary 
schedules has been greatly stimulated through 
the authority vested in state agencies to su- 
pervise or operate the public assistance pro- 
grams. Salary schedules have ordinarily 
been established both under the civil service 
systems and departmental merit plans. As 
yet no complete comparative study of cur- 
rent salary scales in public welfare has been 
made. Salaries on the operating level are 
generally quite low in comparison with the 
qualifications required, especially in rural 
states, and there is a wide variation in salary 
standards from state to state. 

4. Tenure. So far as is known, most of the 
civil service systems provide some protection 


1 See American Public Welfare Association, 4 
Public Welfare Job Study (infra cit.).  * 


for the person who has been permanently ap- 
pointed against arbitrary removal from of- 
fice. In contrast, most of the departmental 
merit systems provide no guarantees of ten- 
ure for the workers. The majority of these 
latter plans have not been in existence long 
enough to demonstrate whether appointment 
on a merit basis affords any indirect assur- 
ance of tenure in office for persons thus se- 
lected. One departmental merit plan which 
is non-statutory but which uses competitive 
examinations has passed through a change 
in state administration. The incumbents 
appointed under the plan enjoy no rights of 
tenure and many have received summary 
dismissal. Some indirect protection has been 
afforded through the fact that their succes- 
sors must be appointed from an eligible list. 
The new state officials have hesitated to dis- 
miss persons in key positions when qualified 
eligibles were not available to replace them. 

5. Retirement. The extent of provisions 
for retirement allowances for public welfare 
personnel is not known. Retirement systems 
frequently accompany the formal civil serv- 
ice systems, but apparently no provision is 
made for retirement in any of the depart- 
mental merit plans. Since public employes 
are not covered under the federal old age 
insurance plan, the extension of retirement 
systems in public employment becomes es- 
sential both from a humane and a practical 
standpoint. 

6. Residence requirements. One unfortu- 
nate recent trend in public employment has 
been the tendency to restrict appointments 
to state or local residents. At the present 
time it is the exceptional state which does 
not require state residence and the excep- 
tional county or city which does not require 
local residence. Such requirements have been 
a particular handicap toward securing the 
most competent persons for local welfare 
positions. In its Second Annual Report the 
Social Security Board has pointed out the 
disadvantages of these narrow residence re- 
strictions to good local administration. Un- 
fortunately the Board and the United States 
Civil Service Commission have recently set 
an undesirable precedent through limiting 
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candidates on a civil service examination for 
two vacancies in the position of regional di- 
rector to legal residents of the states included 
in each region. 


Personnel and Public Welfare 


Public welfare officials in all ranks have 
come to appreciate that personnel adminis- 
tration is one of the most important aspects 
of their job. Welfare officials have looked to 
personnel experts for technical help and guid- 
ance, but they have also recognized that they 
themselves must be versed in the principles 
of public personnel administration. The 
American Public Welfare Association has 
made personnel one of its major fields of ac- 
tivity. The Social Security Board has em- 
ployed experts to assist the states in setting 
up adequate personnel systems and to oper- 
ate under existing merit plans. The Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, through 
a special committee, has been stimulating 
both national and chapter activity in the 
area of civil service and public welfare per- 
sonnel. Unions of social work employes have 
been active in pushing for improved stand- 
ards of personnel administration. See TRADE 
UNIONISM IN SociAL Work. Schools of so- 
cial work which are training for the public 
service are recognizing the importance of a 
knowledge of personnel principles as a part 
of the equipment of future leaders in public 
welfare. See EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WorRK. 

On a wider front an aroused public interest 
in the merit system in government has been 
shown during the past five years. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, and the National Civil Service Re- 
form League have continued their leader- 
ship in creating a citizen demand for the 
improvement and extension of the merit plan 
in public service. Public welfare can never 
hope to rise far above the prevailing level of 
public administration. Hence social work- 
ers, in addition to seeking improvement in 
the field of public welfare, have taken part 
in the general movements which seek a bet- 
ter standard of personnel administration in 
government. 
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RoBERT T. LANSDALE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL 
WORK. When social workers refer to na- 
tional agencies they usually have in mind a 
fairly limited group. These are the influen- 
tial, well-known, and significant associations 
that are more nearly national in scope and 
more closely knit into the whole structure of 
social work in the communities. In the only 
formal study of general national-local rela- 
tionships that has been made! it was found 


1 Lee and others, Report of a Study of the Inter- 
relation of the Work of National Social Agencies in 
Fourteen American Communities. 157 pp. Na- 
tional Information Bureau. 1922. 
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that 46 national agencies in 14 carefully se- 
lected cities had secured organized constitu- 
encies for the support and promotion of their 
respective programs and purposes. Only 15 
of these cities had 10 or more of these national 
agencies represented. More recent figures 
gathered in connection with current studies 
being made within the National Social Work 
Council indicate there has been no consider- 
able change in the number or identity of na- 
tional associations having a continuing and 
close partnership with individuals and agen- 
cies in the localities. Community chests in 
107 cities reported payments amounting to 
$927,693 made in 1933 to 39 national agen- 
cies, and $25,171 (2.6 percent) to “all others.”’ 
(Eighteen of these national agencies were re- 
ported by less than 10 cities; only nine by 
more than half the cities.) In one city of 
2,000,000 population 44 local agencies had 
budget items for contributions to 33 national 
associations in 1935; in acity of 125,000 pop- 
ulation 23 local agencies included in their 
budgets contributions to 15 national agen- 
cies. Thirty-three national associations co- 
operated with Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., in the 1937 Community Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs. 

In 1938, allowing for overlapping mem- 
berships, there were 44 national agencies be- 
longing to the National Social Work Council, 
the National Health Council, and the Na- 
tional Education-Recreation Council. Their 
membership follows: 


National Social Work Council 


American Association for Labor Legislation 

American Country Life Association 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Boy Scouts of America 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Child Welfare League of America 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

Family Welfare Association of America 

Girl Scouts 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
National Probation Association . 
National Recreation Association 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
National Travelers Aid Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Social Work Publicity Council 


National Health Council 


American Heart Association 
*American National Red Cross 
American Nurses Association 
American Public Health Association 
*American Social Hygiene Association 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America 
Foundation for Positive Health 
Maternity Center Association 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
National Committee of Health Council Execu- 
tives 
*National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
*National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
*National Tuberculosis Association 
United States Children’s Bureau 
United States Public Health Service 


National Education-Recreation Council 


American Association for Adult Education 
American Library Association 
*Boy Scouts of America 
*Boys’ Clubs of America 
*Camp Fire Girls 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America 
*Girl Scouts 
Jewish Welfare Board 
Knights of Columbus 
*National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
*National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
National Education Association of the United 
States 
National Federation of Settlements 
*National Recreation Association 


The list of national organizations in Part 
Three of this volume is designedly more com- 
prehensive within the limits of the basis of se- 
lection stated in the PREFACE. A large ma- 
jority of the organizations, however, do not 
come within the group referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Many are in significantly 
related fields, some are independently ad- 
ministered and endowed, others have highly 
specialized constituencies, a few maintain 
little more than an annual meeting and a peri- 
odical. Even the new and microscopic organ- 


* Also members of National Social Work Council. 
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ization that has been characterized as “‘a big 
idea trundled about in a push cart”’ is prop- 
erly included. The grand total of 367 private 
and 48 governmental national agencies listed 
in Part Three therefore gives a picture of na- 
tional resources available to social work rather 
than the total number of national agencies 
that are administered and financed within 
the social work field itself. Similar figures 


from the educational field show a total of 539 


national educational organizations and edu- 
cational foundations. Twenty-five of these 
also appear in the Social Work Year Book. 

The most definite information on the total 
number of currently effective national social 
work agencies in the more limited group is 
found within the Givers’ Guide published by 
the National Information Bureau. The June, 
1938, edition lists 98 “international, national 
and interstate organizations engaged in so- 
cial, civic or charitable work and soliciting 
funds from the general public” that are now 
being endorsed by the Bureau. Practically 
all national social work organizations in the 
lists above are included in the Givers’ Guide, 
exceptions being those primarily in the gov- 
ernmental, religious, educational, and pro- 
fessional fields. Twelve organizations ap- 
pearing in the previous edition of the Givers’ 
Guide (1935) are not included in the 1938 
edition, and 10 have been added. Twenty- 
two organizations listed in 1932 are not now 
included. During its 20 years of existence 
information regarding nearly 4,000 organiza- 
tions has come to the Bureau’s attention and 
reports thereon are available to its members. 
Taken by itself this large total cumulative 
figure is a quantitative measure of the scope 
of the Bureau’s service rather than an index 
of the number of existing national organiza- 
tions. 


Administrative Similarities and Differences 


This article is concerned primarily with the 
commonly accepted group of national agen- 
cies, variously defined above, that are most 
clearly a part of the organized social work 
field. Despite their distinctive differences 
due to varying origins, philosophies, and 
methods, each of these associations is funda- 


mentally a means for mutual cooperation in a 
given field—child welfare, child labor, public 
health nursing, recreation—between similar 
agencies and special interest groups in dif- 
ferent communities. Each association is also 
an entity in itself for expressing the purposes 
and ideals of the movement and as such is 
something more than thesum of pieces of local 
work. Through officers, board, committee, 
and staff members chosen nationally from 
individuals active in localities and supported 
by a membership of individuals and agencies 
concerned about the needs in these and other 
specific fields, the actual local interest and 
work in a given field is helped through a wide 
variety of inter-community cooperative de- 
vices, under national leadership. It is also 
given added meaning and influence through 
participation of local leaders nationally in the 
development of programs, in the raising of 
standards, and in promoting the extension of 
the work as viewed in a national perspective. 

Organization relationships within a par- 
ticular field necessarily reflect the history of 
the movement and express the inherent na- 
ture of the social service performed. Four 
general types are (a) national associations 
that serve and are controlled by local, inde- 
pendent units, such as in the settlement, 
boys’ club, travelers’ aid, family welfare, 
Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. fields; (b) national 
fields that have a central administration with 
local branches, such as the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and some of the youth 
movements— Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls; (c) national associations that 
affiliate with various individuals, groups, and 
agencies in communities and states without 
close or continuing administrative commit- 
ment, such as in the tuberculosis, social hy- 
giene, public recreation, and probation fields; 
(d) national movements having individual 
member constituencies for disseminating in- 
formation and promoting legislation, as in 
the country life, health education, and social 
security fields. Variations within these types 
of administrative relationships, which are not 
themselves mutually exclusive, make it neces- 
sary for the reader to turn to the national 
agency or agencies in any given field for an 
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accurate interpretation of the organization 
and the way it works. 


National Services to Local Communities 


Individual service to local agencies and 
interested groups in specific communities is 
an important and immediate concern of na- 
tional associations in every field. Through 
correspondence, field visits, and individual 
conferences at national headquarters and at 
conventions, an opportunity is afforded for 
direct consultation on general problems such 
as planning and interpreting the local pro- 
gram, analyzing and studying the member- 
ship; also on special problems such as fi- 
nancing and publicity. Technical advice re- 
garding buildings and physical equipment is 
available in some fields. Assistance in rein- 
forcing and stimulating local leadership, help 
in training volunteer and employed workers 
locally, and consultation and recommenda- 
tion in connection with the employment of 
new personnel are especially significant na- 
tional services available to local communities. 
All localities profit from this exchange of 
experience through a national agency’s in- 
tensive work with individual communities. 
In this way national purposes and objectives 
are also more clearly discerned and generally 
understood. 

General services available to local agencies 
constitute another easily recognized form of 
national activity, such as planning and carry- 
ing through the necessary conventions and 
conferences essential to the good work of the 
agencies in any field. Further examples are 
the development of the general program and 
fundamental methods of the movement; set- 
ting of achievement goals; recruiting and 
training of workers; development of person- 
nel and work standards; and publication of 
magazines, professional or technical journals, 
descriptive material regarding the work in a 
particular field, and reports of accomplish- 
ments in the field. In recent years national 
associations have placed an increasing em- 
phasis on developing new kinds of interpre- 
tative and publicity service for reaching the 
general public. The experience in other fields 
has been studied for suggestions; mats, ex- 


hibits, and films are now available for use in 
the localities; and data regarding social needs 
and organization have been prepared for use 
in the preparation of articles for magazines 
and newspapers. See PUBLICITY AND INTER- 
PRETATION IN SOCIAL WORK. 


Leadership 


A distinctively national leadership func- 
tion of a national agency is its responsibility 
for conducting work on behalf of the whole 
movement. This covers a wide range of in- 
terests and only a few types can be listed, 
such as the study of program content, official 
representation of the movement, new social 
legislation, promotion of the work in unoccu- 
pied fields, and international cooperation. 

Fundamental questions affecting the con- 
tent of the national program are constantly 
arising in every field of social work. Care- 
fully planned research and study, which in- 
cludes utilizing the results of local research 
within a field, is a service expected of national 
agencies. See RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN 
SociAL Work. A better understanding of 
the national scene, of which social work is a 
part, is becoming more important in program 
planning. National associations are there- 
fore encouraging a more systematic study of 
public affairs and the relation of social work 
programs to the increasing amount of new 
social legislation. During the past few years 
those national agencies most sensitive to this 
responsibility have worked out procedures 
which result in something approximating na- 
tional forums, within the membership, for 
the discussion of public relations. 

New resources resulting from increased 
governmental social work activities of vari- 
ous sorts are becoming more widely available 
as they are better understood. See FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN SOCIAL Work. National agen- 
cies as representatives of their whole move- 
ments are cooperating with federal and state 
officials in their efforts to better meet exist- 
ing needs; for example, the national program 
of the United States Public Health Service 
and the child welfare program of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. The Social Se- 
curity Act has, of course, brought forcefully 
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to the attention of social agencies their own 
responsibilities as employers. Existing em- 
ploye retirement plans are being reviewed by 
national agencies in some fields, and new 
plans have been established in others. Unless 
and until the Act itself is amended to extend 
its benefits to non-profit-making organiza- 
tions, continual study of the subject by pri- 
vate national agencies will be necessary. Al- 
though opinions on this subject vary greatly, 
a number of the national agencies are on rec- 
ord as officially approving such an amend- 
ment. 

Final responsibility for the promotion of 
work in unorganized districts or among spe- 
cial groups rests with the national associa- 
tions. Many were first organized to serve 
this purpose. Although neighboring com- 
munities and agencies naturally continue to 
secure much help from well-known agencies 
and individuals in nearby large cities, the re- 
sponsibility for seeing the country as a unit, 
in considering unmet needs and unoccupied 
areas of service, is essentially national. See 
SocIAL WELFARE PLANNING. Regional and 
intercity conferences under national leader- 
ship have been especially useful in supple- 
menting and enriching the promotional serv- 
ice of both national and local agencies during 
the past decade. 

Generally speaking, the reciprocal values 
of international cooperation are recognized 
in every field, and the responsibility for re- 
lating the work of any field to similar work in 
other countries falls on the national agency. 
This takes the form of such activities as cor- 
respondence and attendance at international 
meetings, exchange of workers and informa- 
tion on an international basis, or responsi- 
bility through provision of workers and pro- 
gram grants for work in other countries. Dur- 
ing recent years, however, the disturbed 
economic conditions have brought very diffi- 
cult problems to those national agencies that 
have always emphasized the international 
implications of their work. 


Current Trends and Problems 


Although national services have always 
reflected changing social needs, recent events 


have inevitably required major shifts of pro- 
gram emphasis. Reference has already been 
made to an increasing attention to problems 
growing out of relationships with govern- 
mental agencies. Another current trend is a 
general interest in adapting services to meet 
the changes in thinking that are going on 
among younger people. Still another is a re- 
newed recognition and utilization of the social 
forces that underlie neighborhood life as dis- 
tinguished from community interests. In 
general there is clearly discernible in all na- 
tional associations an intense interest, vari- 
ously expressed, in making their organized 
efforts as responsive to social change as lim- 
ited resources permit. 

Increasing demands for service and leader- 
ship have come to national associations at a 
time, of course, when retrenchment has been 
necessary in social work fields. The shrink- 
age in normal financial support, however, has 
been disproportionately severe for most na- 
tional associations. For example, reports 
from community chests in 74 cities showed a 
decrease of 39 per cent in contributions to 
national agencies during the first four years 
of the depression. Yet the total amount 
raised by these chests during the same period 
dropped less than 6 per cent. A group of na- 
tional agencies with local units in chest cities 
are now studying this particularly complex 
problem. 

Efforts of national agencies to reconcile the 
disparities between service requests and fi- 
nancial support have been focused largely on 
re-evaluation of program emphasis, review 
of service priorities, and internal budget econ- 
omies within the various fields. Some cur- 
rent experimenting with cooperative projects 
is in the direction of utilizing existing organ- 
ization to meet new needs. Fourteen national 
associations have worked together through 
the national Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless. Three national organizations 
in the nursing field are working for the better 
coordination of all nursing services in the 
local communities through their Joint Com- 
mittee on Community Nursing Service. Such 
cooperative projects, though economically 
justified in the long run, are primarily re- 
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adaptations of organization structure which 
require some additional financing at the mo- 
ment. A current study of the needs and pres- 
ent facilities for providing vocational services 
for social workers, which is made possible 
through a foundation grant, suggests to some 
the probability that it will be necessary to 
continue for some time to depend almost en- 
tirely on income from endowed funds for any 
such far-reaching services relating to the whole 
social work field. In the meantime the prob- 
lem of adequately financing the regular re- 
quested and needed national services contin- 
ues. See FINANCING PRIVATE SOCIAL WorRK. 

Other questions faced by national agencies 
relate to immediate concerns over needs in 
their respective fields, program and policy- 
making, standards of work, maintenance of 
personnel, relationships with other agencies 
—local and national, governmental and vol- 
untary—and interpretation of their work. 
See ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
Through the national councils mentioned in 
an earlier paragraph, and in smaller and less 
formal groups, national agencies are con- 
stantly exchanging information, studying to- 
gether a wide range of common problems 
growing out of the work in their various fields 
and engaging in many joint enterprises locally 
and nationally that, taken together—though 
they never have been charted—constitute 
a vast network of cooperative effort. While 
opinions differ as to what should be the ob- 
jectives of such self-educational processes 
their immediate necessity appears to be gen- 
erally recognized. 

Although each national association pub- 
lishes printed material regarding its own 
work, there is practically no literature about 
the genus national agencies. Teachers and 
leaders in community organization especially 
feel this lack of helpful interpretative ma- 
terial. 

Davip H. HoLsBrook 


NEGROES. Social work among Negroes 
has manifested two distinct tendencies. There 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


have been democratic treatment and efforts 
to integrate members of the group into com- 
munity life through case work and group 
work. On the other hand there has been a 
trend toward separate provisions, with much 
duplication of agencies, facilities, and per- 
sonnel. Some agencies are aiming at the 
breaking down of racial barriers; others are 
working within the segregated framework 
without much concern directly for problems 
of interracial adjustment; while others wit- 
tingly or unwittingly tend to perpetuate or 
create segregated conditions. Negroes in 
consequence are often deprived of many sery- 
ices afforded other groups. 

Negro life and relations are conditioned 
by four facts: white people generally believe 
themselves superior and Negroes inferior; 
Negroes are segregated in shop and factory, 
in theater and hospital, in church and school, 
in neighborhood and community; the dif- 
ferential of race or color increases the handi- 
caps of the Negro group in all areas of social 
life; and the resulting racial attitudes may 
be tolerant, friendly, and cooperative, or 
they may be shot through with misunder- 
standing, prejudice, suspicion, and fear. So- 
cial work agencies, then, face the problems 
of the socio-racial structure as well as the 
treatment of needy Negro clients. In the 
main, social work deals with the following 
economic and social problems among Ne- 
groes arising mainly from this environment, 
physical and social, past and present. 


Problems Dealt With 


1. Economic problems. Urban Negro em- 
ployment, irregular and uncertain, has been 
largely in unskilled industrial work and in 
domestic and personal service. In 1930 about 
36.7 per cent of Negroes 10 or more years of 
age and gainfully employed were in agricul- 
ture, 28.6 per cent in domestic and personal 
service, and 30.6 per cent in manufacturing, 
mining, trade, and transportation; with the 
remainder in professional and public service 
and miscellaneous pursuits. Negroes are 
mainly unskilled workers. During 1932-1938 
a larger proportion were on relief than their 
proportion of the total population. 
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Tenure has been less secure and wages 
frequently lower because of differentials based 
upon race or color. Recent changes in labor 
union policies on Negro membership have 
not removed the danger of these workers 
being “‘frozen” in a marginal job status be- 
cause of lack of opportunity for apprentice- 
ship, industrial training, vocational guidance, 
and chances of promotion. 

Negro workers secure re-employment less 
easily than white workers. Racial discrim- 
ination in industry is so prevalent that its 
widespread existence is noted by all com- 
petent observers and repeatedly felt by Ne- 
gro workers. Thousands of Negro tenant 
and share-cropper families after generations 
of exploitation have been separated from 
subsistence on the land, however meager, and 
have increased the demands for private and 
public aid. 

Forced residential segregation has re- 
stricted Negroes from renting and buying 
homes. Low income and rent exploitation 
made easier by such segregation have in- 
creased overcrowding, pressed lodgers upon 
families, and caused other inroads upon home 
life; while lack of police, fire, and sanitary 
facilities have increased the housing handi- 
caps of Negro neighborhoods. 

2. Health problems. Although authorities 
point out a remarkable decline in the mortal- 
ity of Negroes, the Negro death rate in 1930 
was 18 per 1,000 of the population while that 
of the whites was 9.9 per 1,000. The rural 
Negro death rate was 81 per cent higher and 
the Negro urban death rate 95 per cent higher 
than that of the white population. This fact 
assumes increasing importance with greater 
migration to cities. For tuberculosis, or- 
ganic heart disease, pneumonia, syphilis, and 
several other preventable diseases the death 
rates of Negroes probably range from one and 
one-half to eight times that of white persons. 
Racial immunity or susceptibility to disease 
has not been determined. Authorities hold 
that where among Negroes, as among others, 
there is great destitution, ignorance, and little 
or no medical care, there is much syphilis and 
tuberculosis. Unhealthy living and working 
conditions augmented by racial discrimina- 
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tion, less provision of hospitals, clinics, doc- 
tors, and nurses, the exclusion of Negro doc- 
tors and nurses from mixed hospital staffs, 
a relatively inadequate number of beds for 
Negro tuberculous patients, inadequacy ‘of 
public health nursing, and low economic 
status increase the health hazards of Ne- 
groes. Of the 445,867 mentally ill patients 
being cared for in 631 hospitals and other in- 
stitutions in the United States in 1937, only 
32,186 were Negroes. 

3. Problems of delinquency, crime, and 
dependency. Complaints of false arrest and 
police mishandling and brutality are frequent. 
Substantiation of such complaints in all sec- 
tions of the country partly explains the re- 
port of the Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, that for the 
first half of 1938 there were 773 arrests per 
100,000 Negroes 15 years and over compared 
with 296 arrests of native whites and 109 of 
foreign-born whites. The offenses of Negroes 
showing the highest ratio compared to whites 
in 1937 were, in the order named, possessing 
or carrying weapons, criminal homicide, vio- 
lation of liquor laws, and assault. Negro 
delinquency as a whole is higher than the 
Negro’s proportion in the population, even 
after allowance is made for discriminatory 
treatment by white police officers, more con- 
victions, and longer prison terms. Malad- 
justed conditions and exploitation, past and 
present, are a sufficient explanation of the 
difference. The number of juvenile Negro 
delinquents received from courts in 1932 was 
more than twice as large as white juveniles, 
pointing clearly to such social maladjust- 
ments as larger employment of Negro moth- 
ers away from home, broken homes, restricted 
opportunities for Negro youth, and a larger 
amount of child labor. Recent improvements 
in dealing with Negro prisoners in the South 
may be traced to the focussing of public at- 
tention on the Herndon case and that of the 
Scottsboro boys. . 

Dependency among Negroes reflects the 
impact of low income, sickness, and family 
breakdown. Statistics of relief administra- 
tions in North Carolina and Georgia show 
more aged persons and children in Negro 
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than in white households and indicate that 
the employability of heads of Negro families 
was slightly less than that of heads of white 
families. There were more workers, however, 
in Negro than in white households. The 
need for old age assistance for Negroes past 
65 years of age has been revealed as in excess 
of their relative numbers in the population. 
In North Carolina in 1938, Negroes consti- 
tuted nearly 50 per cent of the needy aged 
receiving care outside institutions although 
in 1930 they were only 29 per cent of the 
state’s population. Difference of need and 
in treatment of Negro aged, however, is not 
fully shown by figures, as when one southern 
state commission proposed in 1938 that the 
state’s old age assistance law provide dif- 
ferentials in amounts to be paid white and 
Negro eligibles. Child-caring institutions, 
public and private, usually draw color lines. 

4, Socio-civic problems. Lack of whole- 
some recreation arises in part through race 
discrimination in provision and availability 
of parks, playgrounds, pools, museums, and 
other public or private facilities. Commer- 
cial provision for such activity is meager and 
often panders to vice. Negro church pro- 
grams provide inadequately, if at all, for cul- 
tural use of leisure. Failure of public author- 
ities to provide adequate public sanitary and 
other facilities in Negro neighborhoods pro- 
duces many social problems. Lack of en- 
forcement of such laws as those affecting 
juvenile employment, school attendance, and 
protection against mob violence and other 
lawlessness frequently shapes the community 
situations and social problems of Negroes. . 


The Work of Public Agencies 


Although information is far from complete, 
public social work among Negroes has greatly 
increased with the growth of public welfare 
agencies under stimulus of federal funds. The 
North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare has a Negro staff which ad- 
vises county authorities. Similar services 
are reported from Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The 
United States Employment Service has a 


Negro field representative who gives counsel 
and advice to states on employment problems 
of Negroes, assists in building into the state 
systems a capable Negro personnel, and gath- 
ers “factual material from which intelligent 
conclusions may be drawn.” Placement of 
colored male applicants during a nine-month 
period ending March, 1937, was relatively 
larger than white placements in the South, 
where unskilled and agricultural pursuits pre- 
dominated; but the opposite was true in the 
North, with more skilled occupations and 
fewer openings for Negroes. The New York 
Legislature in 1937 created a temporary Com- 
mission on Urban Colored Population which 
made a study of employment conditions fac- 
ing Negroes in that state. Its report on the 
economic discrimination against the colored 
population created such an impression that 
a second appropriation was made to continue 
its work. 

Negroes in more than 26 cities have re- 
ceived substantial benefits from public hous- 
ing and are sharing in plans for local projects 
under the new United States Housing Au- 
thority. The Housing Division of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works (PWA) developed 49 low-rent housing 
projects. Sixteen of these in the United 
States are predominantly for Negroes, with 
10 others planned with units for Negro and 
white occupancy. The 16 projects, except 
those in Detroit, Evansville and Indianapolis, 
Ind., Atlantic City, and New York, are in 
southern or border cities. They provide about 
6,033 units for Negro tenants at a cost of 
over $33,000,000. In the 10 others the oc- 
cupancy of Negroes runs from “‘few Negro 
families” to projects in which “‘approximately 
90 per cent of the tenants are Negroes.”’ The 
Housing Authority announced in July, 1938, 
that more than one-fourth of low-rent units 
already approved would be available for oc- 
cupancy by Negro tenants. Some local hous- 
ing authorities have Negro members and the 
federal Authority has a Negro special assist- 
ant in charge. 

The United States Office of Education has 
a specialist on education among Negroes. 
Among other activities the Office has pub- 
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lished a report of a two-year survey of voca- 
tional education and guidance of Negroes in 
approximately 200 communities of 33 states 
and the District of Columbia. This study of 
27,984 Negro high school pupils and 20,260 
graduates or former students was paid for 
from federal relief funds and employed about 
500 Negroes. 

In rural districts Negroes have received 
benefits from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the emergency administration which 
preceded it. Rural rehabilitation loans for 
food and feed production, cash crops, farm 
purchase, and selected homestead projects 
have been shared by Negro rural residents. 
Of the total number of families accepted for 
homestead projects in a southern area as of 
July 1, 1938, 3,491 were white and 839 Ne- 
gro. The Farm Credit Administration has 
the policy of serving Negro farmers who can 
qualify, which is mainly by furnishing chattel 
as security. The plan does not provide for 
share-croppers who have no security. Re- 
ports from local production credit associa- 
tions indicate that numbers of Negro farmers 
are members, attend annual stockholders’ 
meetings, and have reputations for repay- 
ment of loans. Credit unions have been or- 
ganized successfully in several cities, north 
and south. The Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
through cooperation of federal and state 
agencies, has served Negroes on farms and in 
agricultural education. Although on a more 
restricted scale because of unequal distribu- 
tion of funds, the program covers services 
similar to those given whites. Negro agents 
reach the people both directly and through 
Negro churches, schools, and improvement 
associations such as the Virginia Organiza- 
tion Society, which has worked in coopera- 
tion with such public agencies for more than 
twenty years for ‘“‘better houses, better 
schools, and better farms.” 

Approximately 200,000 Negroes have been 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
since 1933. About 30,000 were in camps in 
1938 where two Negro captains of the United 
States Reserve Corps, four civil engineers, 
10 medical officers and chaplains, and 140 
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Negro educational advisers were on active 
duty. 
It is not possible to ascertain how extensive 


or effective health programs among Negroes 


have been. Annual observance of “National 
Negro Health Week” is sponsored by the 
United States Public Health Service. Local, 
county, state, and national organizations of 
both races participate as well as state, county, 
and city health officials. The program in- 
cludes cleaning up of homes and lots, pest 
extermination, educational lectures, radio 
talks, clinics, health demonstrations, and so 
forth. Besides results that statistical facts 
cannot record it was reported that in 1938 
the Week was observed in 30 states and 3,666 
communities. The features included 42,109 
clean-up activities for insect-rodent control; 
7,110 educational lectures with an attend- 
ance of about 1,250,370; 1,026 clinics with 
98,702 attendance; 3,007 plays, pageants, 
games, and so forth, with about 121,000 at- 
tendance; 560 motion picture exhibitions 
with about 95,750 attendance; 1,016 health 
exhibits with about 51,800 attendance; and 
over 250,000 pieces of literature distributed. 
The Service in 1937 conducted a postgrad- 
uate training center at Howard University 
School of Medicine to train Negro physicians 
selected by state health officers in clinical 
management and public health control of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. The Service for sev- 
eral years has had a Negro physician as health 
education specialist who fosters health con- 
ferences and the National Negro Health 
Week, distributes literature, gives lectures, 
and publishes articles on health relating to 
Negroes. 

The Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) has done much to improve the health 
of the Negro population through scientific 
research, fact-finding surveys, statistical anal- 
yses, and enlargement and renovation of pub- 
lic hospitals and sanitariums; has supported 
projects initiated and operated by local com- 
munities; and has provided WPA doctors, 
nurses, and health teachers in hundreds of 
communities. Negro doctors and trained 
nurses employed by WPA have rendered 
efficient service in clinics, maternal and in- 
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fant care programs, immunization work, 
treatment for hookworm, malaria, and pel- 
lagra, tuberculosis prevention, venereal dis- 
eases, the treatment and education of crippled 
Negro children, community sanitation, and 
so forth. 

The Commissioner of Public Health in 
Tennessee, with the aid of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and Fisk University, 
fostered careful studies to determine the ex- 
tent and causes of racial differences between 
Negroes and whites in mortality rates in that 
state. Under a Joint Health Educational 
Committee, aided by the Rosenwald Fund, 
experimental courses in health education for 
teachers in training were carried out at the 
Agricultural and Industrial State College for 
Negroes, Fisk University, and Meharry Med- 
ical College in Nashville; and laboratory 
schools were set up in three rural communi- 
ties to develop a health curriculum for graded 
schools. After seven years the Committee 
published in 1937 a well-planned college 
course for training teachers in health educa- 
tion and recommended that this subject be 
made a part of the curriculum in all Negro 
schools.1 

Under old age assistance provisions in 41 
states, Negro aged during a selected period 
of the fiscal year 1936-1937 ranged less than 
1 per cent lower than white aged in the per- 
centage of applicants accepted between 65 
and 69 years of age, and 2.5 per cent lower 
in the percentage accepted between 70 and 
79 years. Aid for the blind statistics in 27 
states showed a considerably higher percent- 
age of Negro recipients between 21 and 64 
years of age but a much higher percentage 
of whites 65 years of age and over. The 
figures give no indication as to the relative 
amounts of money going to individuals of 
each racial group. A study of aid to depend- 
ent children in 30 states during a selected 
period of the fiscal year 1936-1937 showed 
that about 13.5 per cent of the total recipients 
were children in Negro families. In Ala- 
bama, where Negroes were 35.7 per cent of 
the total population in 1930, about 32.5 per 
cent of recipients were in Negro families; in 

1 See Bent and Green, infra cit. 


Arkansas, where the Negro population was 
25.8 per cent of the total, about 15.4 per cent 
of the recipients were in Negro families; in 
Indiana and Michigan, where the Negro pop- 
ulation was 3.5 per cent of the total, about 
14 per cent of recipients were in Negro fami- 
lies. 


The Work of Private Agencies 


The National Urban League, with 44 local 
affiliated organizations in as many cities, ob- 
served its 25th anniversary in 1937. This 
organization was a pioneer in training Negroes 
for social work in cooperation with general 
agencies, and has worked to create facilities, 
activities, and organization for service among 
Negroes in areas where needed. For four 
years the League has fostered a program of 
workers’ education by setting up local coun- 
cils in many cities, north and south. With 
the cooperation of many local and national 
organizations, including 168 educational insti- 
tutions in 1938, it conducts annually a youths’ 
vocational campaign. The League main- 
tains a research department and publishes 
Opportunity: Journal of Negro Life, which 
deals with the social, economic, and civic 
problems of the group. Local Leagues, such 
as those in Atlanta, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
New York, and St. Louis, have carried on 
campaigns for jobs, especially those not pre- 
viously filled by Negroes. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has carried on a quar- 
ter-century struggle for civil rights of Negroes, 
work which has taken on an increasing social 
character. With over 300 branches, mainly 
in northern and border cities, the Association 
has worked also for fair distribution of pub- 
lic school funds and for administration of re- 
lief and employment services without color 
discrimination. Important court decisions 
on residential segregation, the freedom to 
vote, the right of Negro graduate students in 
Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia to attend 
state universities, and equalization of pay of 
white and Negro teachers where there are 
separate schools have been rendered on legal 
cases pressed by this Association. During 
the past two sessions of the United States 
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Congress many social, religious, and civic 
organizations worked together under the As- 
sociation’s leadership for passage of the Wag- 
ner-VanNuys Anti-Lynching Bill, an effort 
which precipitated a heated controversy end- 
ing with a filibuster of more than six weeks 
in the Senate. The Association holds con- 
ferences and publishes The Crisis, oldest and 
leading Negro monthly magazine. 

The Federal Council of Churches for 17 
years has maintained a Department of Race 
Relations which has sponsored social action 
through local church and community agen- 
cies, and adult education for interracial co- 
operative activities among millions of mem- 
bers of 23 constituent national church bodies, 
four of them Negro. This Department made 
and published the first studies of plantation 
conditionsin communities oftwocotton states; 
aligned church leaders in favor of national 
anti-lynching legislation; led in protection of 
Negro security and welfare in national legis- 
lation and administration; promotes annu- 
ally a national Race Relations Sunday and 
Interracial Brotherhood Week to bring to- 
gether groups of white and Negro neighbors 
in meetings and on projects of mutual inter- 
est, as a method of interracial adjustment; 
fosters local and regional interracial confer- 
ences; and publishes pertinent pamphlets and 
the Interracial News Service which gives 
gleanings of what is said and done affecting 
the lives of racial minorities. 

The Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, organized in 1918 with affiliated state 
and local committees in southern states, has 
promoted the study of white-Negro relations 
in southern public schools and colleges which 
has resulted in numerous activities for the 
improvement of the health, educational, and 
living conditions of Negroes. Conferences of 
educators and community leaders have been 
held. Material supplied by the Commission 
has been used by thousands of public school 
principals and teachers and by over 500 pro- 
fessors for courses in more than 250 colleges. 
Programs for health improvement and meas- 
ures for justice in employment and for im- 
provement of plantation conditions have 
been sponsored. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, through its National Board and local 
Associations, has initiated and supported ef- 
forts to secure for Negroes an equitable share 
in economic opportunities. The Association 
maintains branches for colored women and 
girls in 62 urban centers, some form of club 
or center work in 197 other cities, and about 
100 clubs for school girls in rural areas. The 
regular branches have programs of a voca- 
tional character and for leisure time under 
Negro women as members of management 
committees and on employed staffs. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
branches for colored men and boys in 63 
cities. In cities like Chicago and Cleveland 
the privileges of the central Association are 
also open to them. More than half of these 
branches have standard buildings which pro- 
vide gymnasiums, swimming pools, game 
rooms, vocational classes, dormitories, and 
other social service features. “Twenty-nine 
special camps for Negroes are conducted an- 
nually and, increasingly, general camps and 
conferences of both the men’s and women’s 
organizations are admitting Negroes. Both 
organizations have done outstanding work 
in peaceable interracial adjustment by bring- 
ing together representative white and Negro 
people in common tasks. The Y.M.C.A. in 
1938 celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
colored men’s work. 

The Boy Scouts of America have given 
special thought and planning for about twenty 
years to inclusion of Negro boys in their local 
units. In most communities the Negro boys 
are in separate troops of their own under 
Negro scoutmasters received into local coun- 
cils. A general director of interracial activi- 
ties in the United States has Negro repre- 
sentatives on his staff. There are scout move- 
ments in three national Negro church bodies 
and Negro scout troops under local scout 
councils in every state where there are Negro 
boys. They carry out the usual camp and 
other group activities for character training. 
The Girl Scouts leave the policy of troop or- 
ganization of Negro girls to local Girl Scout 
councils, there being no special executive 
service for interracial work. In several met- 
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ropolitan communities Negro women are 
serving in a supervisory capacity under local 
executives. There were 182 Negro Girl Scout 
troops in 1937 and some mixed troops of 
white and Negro girls. 

The National Negro Congress was organ- 
ized in 1936 by 913 delegates from various 
types of organizations—social, labor, fra- 
ternal, religious—in 27 states. Its second 
convention was held at Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober, 1937, with 1,278 delegates from the 
same states. It is a mass movement for 
united action of all interested groups and 
organizations against the social and economic 
repression being experienced by Negroes. 
The main stress has been upon action by 
Negroes themselves to influence legislation 
and public administration as it affects their 
welfare. Representatives of friendly organ- 
izations of other races were welcomed at 
both conventions. The Congress has regional 
councils and a national office in Washington. 

The National Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses, organized 31 years ago, had 454 
financial members and a full-time executive 
in 1938. The Association seeks support for 
favorable legislation, identical salaries for 
identical work, and administrative positions 
for Negro nurses; publishes a news bulletin; 
and strives to remove color barriers to full 
privileges in professional organizations. The 
employment of Negro public health nurses is 
now well established in many southern and 
northern cities and in many southern coun- 
ties. The Rosenwald Fund reported in 1936 
an expenditure of $97,332 for such work. 

The extent of hospital facilities for Negroes 
and comprehensive information about such 
service is not available; however, such data 
as can be obtained show facilities for Negroes 
inadequate in extent and otherwise insuffi- 
cient. In hospitals for whites where services 
are extended to Negro patients the number of 
beds available may shift from time to time, 
and this capacity is not listed. A committee 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
using a grant from the Rosenwald Fund, has 
made a five-year study of tuberculosis among 
Negroes that has stimulated educational 
work and hospital provision. 


There has been an increase during recent 
years in provision for recreation of Negroes. 
One hundred thirty-nine communities were 
providing special or exclusive facilities in 
1937. In others there were cooperative or 
bi-racial uses of recreation centers and play- 
grounds. In Cleveland, Negro playground 
workers have been appointed each year after 
competitive examinations. In Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York, and a few other northern 
cities there is no official separation of races 
in recreation but in many centers most of the 
participants are colored. Sixty-seven cities 
are listed by the Negro Year Book as having 
community centers. Typical community 
centers are in Houston, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, New Haven, New York, and Potts- 
ville, Pa. Baltimore has a public recreation 
project which in 1936 operated through 38 
playgrounds and recreation centers in 13 
Negro neighborhoods. Cincinnati has a 
“Recreational Council” of Negro citizens as 
advisers of the city’s commission, and oper- 
ates two centers and playfields and a number 
of school and neighborhood programs under a 
Negro supervisor. New York City recently 
completed a recreational project in Harlem 
that includes a large swimming pool, orches- 
tral plaza, ballgrounds, and so forth. The 
National Recreation Association has spon- 
sored such work among Negroes for more 
than a decade, through a Bureau of Colored 
Work under an efficient Negro director who 
in 1937 made personal visits for surveys and 
advisory service to 39 cities and directed a 
five-week institute for training Negro direc- 
tors of recreation. There is also activity in 
many Negro rural communities through 
recreation-leadership training institutes for 
county agents. ‘ 


Research 


The approach to problems of white-Negro 
relations has taken a trend toward action 
based upon careful research, especially during 
the ten years since the second National In- 
terracial Conference in Washington in 1928. 
The volume issued by that Conference, The 
Negro in American Civilization, summarized 
data up to that time. Several studies and 
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reports on social conditions of Negroes have 
been made since then, and in 1938 the Car- 
negie Foundation invited Karl Guimar Myr- 
dal, professor of economics at the University 
of Stockholm, to conduct a two-year study 
of the Negro problem in the United States. 
The American Youth Commission has a divi- 
sion with a staff studying special problems of 
Negro youth. The Social Science Research 
Council, the Federal Council of Churches, 
Fisk University Department of Social Science, 
Atlanta School of Social Work, and the Na- 
tional Urban League have made substantial 
studies in this field; likewise state depart- 
ments in Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, and North Carolina. Valuable 
data are available from the United States 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, the In- 
terior, and Commerce; and especially the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Employment and Training of N egroes 1 in Social 
Work 


The number of Negroes of intelligence and 
training engaged in social work, public and 
private, has been steadily increasing for about 
three decades. In 1935 there was a rapid in- 
crease under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Many of these recruits, of 
course, were untrained and without previous 
experience. Numbers of them were released 
in 1937 when federal administration discon- 
tinued; many with training transferred to 
local and state services. Some Negro work- 
ers are employed in the expanding adminis- 
tration of old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children. The number 
of Negro social workers was estimated at 
about 400 in 1932, about 3,000 in 1934, and 
at over 1,774 in 1935. The largest groups in 
the two latter years were public health nurses, 
public and private family case workers, pro- 
bation officers, executives of Christian Asso- 
ciations, and workers in settlements and com- 
munity centers. —The Community Chest of 
Cincinnati has a Negro Welfare Division with 
a Negro social worker as full-time executive. 


Negroes 


The Welfare Council of New York in 1938 
set up a Race Relations Committee with an 
efficient Negro executive. One of five dis- 
trict supervisors of the St. Louis Provident 
Association is a Negro woman who has for 
some years directed the staff. 

The Atlanta School of Social Work, now 
affiliated with Atlanta University, gives a 
full course of professional training in social 
work. Fisk University has graduate courses 
in social science that include community and 
group work in Nashville and adjoining rural 
and urban communities. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity has a Professor of Social Administra- 
tion whose courses require considerable case 
and group work for students in nearby Ohio 
townsand cities. The National Urban League 
offers a few graduate fellowships, and some 
Negro students are in yearly attendance at 
the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration and at the schools 
of social work in Pittsburgh and New York. 
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GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE! is the term used 
increasingly in the United States to refer to 
special financial aid by government to needy 
aged individuals. The terms ‘old age pen- 
sions” and “old age relief’’ are declining in 
favor. The adjectives “gratuitous” and 
“non-contributory ’ are employed—although 
not as frequently here as abroad—to identify 
payments based upon need as distinguished 
from those involving insurance principles. 
See OLD AGE INSURANCE. 


Dependency in Old Age 


The problem of old age dependency is 
growing at an accelerated rate. The propor- 
tion of the total population 65 years of age 
and over doubled between 1860 and 1930. At 
present this proportion is about 6 per cent, 
and the Committee on Economic Security 
estimated it would reach 11.3 per cent by 
1980. Declining birth and mortality rates, 
together with a curtailed immigration of 
younger persons, are regarded as the prin- 
cipal causes of the trend toward increasing 
the proportion of the aged. 

For the increasing numbers reaching ad- 
vanced age, opportunities for a livelihood are 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


becoming more and more limited. The pro- 
portion of those 65 and over who were not 
gainfully occupied nearly doubled during the 
two decades preceding the great depression. 
Modern industry has placed the older worker 


at a disadvantage. With increasing mechan- ~ 


ization came emphasis upon speed and in- 
tensity in routine operations, while individ- 
ual skill gained through long experience 
gradually depreciated in value. Whereas 
there was once a reasonable likelihood of self- 
maintenance on a farm or in a small business 
until the age of 70 or 75, many industrial 
workers began to find themselves “on the 
shelf”? at 45. The depression brought new 
obstacles to employment for the aged. It 
has been estimated that in 1937 only one- 
eighth of this group were self-supporting 
through current earnings. 

A monthly income of $25 during the 12 or 
15 years of life remaining to men and women 
of 65 would require savings of more than 
$3,300. Such an accumulation has never 
been and is not likely to be possible for the 
average worker. A student of the problem 
has estimated, with reference to early 1937, 
that only about one-third of the 7.8 million 
persons then 65 years of age and over were 
able to maintain themselves from current 
earnings and accumulated income. Almost 
two-thirds were believed largely dependent 
upon others. Over two-fifths were wholly or 
almost entirely dependent upon relatives and 
friends. More than one-fifth were supported 
entirely or partly by public or private social 
agencies, the estimated percentage break- 
down of the total aged population repre- 
sented by these dependents being as follows: 
public assistance under the Social Security 
Act, 14.3 per cent; other public, non-institu- 
tional aid, 2.6 per cent; hospitals for mental 
diseases, 0.9 per cent; Works Progress Ad- 
ministration earnings, 0.8 per cent; private 
homes for the aged, 0.7 per cent; local public 
almshouses and infirmaries, 0.6 per cent; 
federal and state homes for veterans or ci- 
vilians, 0.2 per cent; organized charity, 0.1 
per cent; and other facilities, 0.1 per cent 
plus. 

1 See Shearon, infra cit. 
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History of Old Age Assistance 


Prior to 1931 the inadequate “‘poor laws”’ 
constituted the only provision for public aid 
for the vast majority of those no longer able 
to gain an independent livelihood. Forty 
years earlier—beginning with Denmark in 
1891—non-contributory old age pensions 
were known to Europe. By 1925 special pro- 
grams of insurance and assistance for the 
aged were fairly prevalent throughout the 
industrial world. 

As early as 1903 an official study of the old 
age problem was begun in Massachusetts. 
The first old age assistance law, passed in 
1914 by Arizona, was promptly declared un- 
constitutional because of its vagueness. In 
1915 Alaska began payments to its aged 
“pioneers.” It was not until after the de- 
pression of 1920-1921, however, that sub- 
stantial progress was made in effecting old 
age assistance legislation. By the end of 
1928, after half a dozen years of agitation, 
six states and one territory had enacted spe- 
cial legislation for their needy aged.1 How- 
ever, all of the laws were optional in that 
they left counties free to decide whether or 
not to provide old age assistance. As a re- 
sult, only about $200,000 was spent in 1928 
to aid slightly more than 1,000 individuals, 
practically all of whom were in Montana and 
Wisconsin. Beginning in 1929 the trend was 
toward making the establishment of old age 
assistance systems mandatory upon political 
subdivisions. Substantial numbers began to 
benefit from such systems only after 1930 as 
a result of laws in California, Massachusetts, 
and New York. Whereas it had been cus- 
tomary to expect political subdivisions to 
bear the entire burden of old age assistance, 
there now developed a new trend toward both 
financial and administrative participation by 
the state government. This, together with 
the mandatory nature of the programs, added 
greatly to their effectiveness. 

Although the depression years found thou- 
sands of the needy aged receiving general 
emergency relief, special legislation for this 
group rapidly gained in favor. Fifteen juris- 


1Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, 
Nevada, Wisconsin, and Alaska. 
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dictions adopted such legislation between 
1931 and 1933. Before the end of 1934, 28 
states, Hawaii, and Alaska had old age assist- 
ance provisions on their statute books. Ac- 
cording to Florence E. Parker, of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, some 
235,000 old people received about $32,000,000 
in aid that year. In 14 jurisdictions, how- 
ever, monthly payments averaged less than 
$10. Funds were insufficient in most areas 
and practically non-existent in others. In 
three states (Kentucky, Maine, and West 
Virginia) the laws were never put into effect, 
and in only ten jurisdictions! were the sys- 
tems state-wide. Moreover, most of the laws 
required recipients to have been citizens and 
residents of the state at least 15 years, and 
many imposed restrictive local residence re- 
quirements. The general inadequacy of the 
programs was an important factor in making 
old age assistance one of the primary prob- 
lems for study by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security. The work of this 
Committee, culminating early in 1934 in pro- 
posals for federal financial participation, had 
considerable influence upon the enactment of 
old age assistance laws in 10 additional states 
and the District of Columbia, and the revi- 
sion of earlier laws in other states. Although 
the number of recipients increased to about 
400,000 in 1935, the real impetus for the ex- 
tension of old age assistance awaited the be- 
ginning of federal grants in February, 1936. 

Extremely significant in the treatment of 
the old age problem is the trend in popular 
attitude. Until a short time ago, traditions 
of self-reliance, family responsibility, lack 
of confidence in welfare administration by 
government, and fear lest public aid should 
become too attractive and too expensive 
dominated the thinking in this country. Grad- 
ually the shocking conditions and excessive 
costs characteristic of the care of the aged in 
local institutions came to be considered. Leg- 
islators began to object to the treatment of 
“‘pioneers”’ as “‘paupers.”’ The aged them- 
selves began more effectively to show resent- 


1 Alaska, Colorado,.Delaware, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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ment against poor law administration and to 
demand special treatment. These attitudes 
were fostered by such organizations as the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, and, begin- 
ning in 1927, the American Association for 
Old Age Security, now the American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security. 

Since 1933 organized groups of the Hh 
have exerted marked influence upon public 
opinion and, consequently, upon both state 
and federal legislation for old age assistance. 
Foremost among these were the followers 
of Dr. Francis E. Townsend—crusaders for 
monthly pensions of $200 for almost everyone 
over 60 years of age. In 1936 this organiza- 
tion claimed 3.5 million paid-up members 
who contributed approximately one million 
dollars to the cause. The ‘Townsend move- 
ment,’ according to a special study by the 
Committee on Old Age Security of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, was then “powerful 
enough to be recognized as a definite political 
factor, and pledged to active participation 
in coming congressional campaigns.” The 
strength of this movement has since declined, 
but the General Welfare Act (H.R. 4199), 
based upon economic theories not essentially 
different from those in the original Townsend 
Plan, received appreciable support in 1938. 
Moreover, there have developed such state- 
wide organizations as the National Annu- 
ity League, which sponsored an amendment 
to the Colorado constitution to stipulate 
monthly old age assistance payments of $45 
less income; the California organization which 
has obtained hundreds of thousands of sig- 
natures on an initiative petition to amend 
the state constitution to pay ‘$30 every 
Thursday for life.to California citizens over 
50” ;! and the organizations of the aged, simu- 
lating labor union locals, which exist in most 
of the counties in Washington. 

The Twentieth Century Fund Committee 
concluded in 1936 that ‘‘the belief in security 
in old age can well be called the most widely 
shared social doctrine in America today.’ 
Although the American Institute of Public 
Opinion found that only 4 per cent of a cross- 

1 Defeated in the November, 1938, election. 


section of voters favored payments as high 
as $200 a month, it also found that 89 per 
cent favored the “principle of government 
old age pensions.”’ The United States News 
on August 1, 1938, asserted editorially, “Con- 
gress, now awed by a veterans’ bloc, a farm- 
ers’ bloc and a labor bloc, faces a growing old 
age bloc, potentially the most powerful.” 


Federal Legislation for Old Age Assistance 


For years there had been some agitation 
for federal participation in old age assistance. 
Although a bill for a federally administered 
system was introduced into Congress as early 
as 1907, there was no substantial prospect of 
congressional action until 1932, when a House 
Committee reported favorably upon the Con- 
nery bill proposing federal aid to states for 
old age assistance. The act of 1933, creating 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, reversed the former policy of regarding 
destitution as a problem for private agencies, 
local governmental units, and states. See 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. The Social Secur- 
ity Act, enacted in 1935, provided for federal 
participation in certain types of public as- 
sistance as part of a permanent public wel- 
fare program. This complete change of front 
marks one of the most significant develop- 
ments in American public welfare history 
during the past 150 years. Old age assistance 
is now by far the most extensive state welfare 
activity to receive federal aid. If estimates 
of future costs are indicative, federal expendi- 
tures for this purpose are likely to exceed 
combined expenditures for all other perma- 
nent programs of grants-in-aid. 

The provisions governing federal aid to 
states for old age assistance are found in the 
first title of the Social Security Act. Its re- 
quirements, more lenient than those in other 
recent legislation governing federal grants, 
are designed to allow states considerable lati- 
tude. To be eligible for federal grants a state 
must have a plan approved by the Social 
Security Board and must so administer its 
program as to assure the following: state- 
wide operation; state financial participation 
(as distinguished from complete reliance on 
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political subdivisions); a single state agency 
in charge of administration, whether con- 
ducted primarily by the state or by political 
subdivisions; opportunity for aggrieved ap- 
plicants to have a fair hearing before the 
state agency; payment to the United States 
Treasury of one-half of any amount recov- 
ered from the estates of recipients; the sub- 
mission of necessary reports to the Social 
Security Board; and such other methods of 
administration (excluding those relating to 
selection, tenure, and compensation of em- 
ployes) as the Social Security Board finds 
essential to efficient operations. A participat- 
ing state may not impose the following eligi- 
bility conditions: an age requirement of more 
than 70 years (not to exceed 65 years after 
January 1, 1940); a residence requirement 
excluding residents who have lived in the 
state for five years during the nine immedi- 
ately preceding application for assistance and 
continuously for one year immediately pre- 
ceding such application; or a citizenship re- 
quirement which excludes any citizen of the 
United States. Recipients must be in need 
but the term “‘needy” is not defined in the 
federal Act. 

A state with an approved plan which it is 
administering in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act receives 
quarterly federal grants of approximately 
one-half of the expenditures to be made for 
old age assistance during the ensuing quarter, 
plus 5 per cent of the federal assistance grant 
which may be used for either assistance or 
administrative costs. Expenditures for as- 
sistance to individuals less than 65 years of 
age or to inmates of public institutions and 
expenditures in excess of $30 a month for one 
individual may not be included in the cost 
shared by the federal government. 

The outstanding recent development in 
the field of old age assistance is, of course, its 
rapid expansion since the inauguration of 
federal participation. In February, 1936, 17 
states made payments under old age assist- 
ance plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. In June of that year 34 states made 
such payments, and a year later, 42. By 
August, 1937, 50 jurisdictions had effected 
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legislative and administrative arrangements 
entitling them to federal funds, and since 
September, 1938, when Virginia joined the 
ranks, all eligible jurisdictions have been 
participating in federal-state cooperation for 
assistance to the aged. 

Recipients of old age assistance increased 
rapidly. By June, 1938, they numbered 
1,665,402, representing 21.8 per cent of the 
estimated population 65 years of age and over 
in the 49 jurisdictions making payments. 
The percentage varied widely between states, 
ranging from 7.0 in New Hampshire to 55.5 
in Oklahoma. In 19 jurisdictions the per- 
centage was less than 20, and in 13 it was 
over 30. 

An analysis of the characteristics of appli- 
cants accepted for old age assistance is pre- 
sented in the Second Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board (1937). More than 
one-third of these applicants were from 65 to 
69 years of age; about a third were from 70 
to 74; and the rest were older. Most of them 
were native-born Americans, in good physical 
condition, and living with one or more rela- 
tives. Men recipients exceeded women by 
over 9 per cent, although their relative pro- 
portions in the population of this age are 
about equal. The proportion of Negro re- 
cipients corresponded to that in the popula- 
tion as a whole. Few of those reported had 
any income other than the regular old age 
grant. About one-fourth of the approved 
applicants had received public or private 
aid during the 30 days preceding application, 
and some 5,000 had been living in public in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five states reported cases 
in which monthly payments were less than 
$5.00, and all but six reported cases receiving 
monthly payments as large as $30. 


Eligibility Requirements 


The liberalization of eligibility require- 
ments has had some influence upon increasing 
the extent of specialized aid to the aged. In 
contrast with former practice, no residence 
requirement now exceeds five years out of 
nine, the last year being continuous. (The 
Colorado law contains an exception, as de- 
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scribed below.) Moreover, there are no local 
residence requirements precluding eligibility. 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Kansas require resi- 
dence of only one year in the state. Two- 
thirds of the jurisdictions insist that recipi- 
ents be citizens of the United States, but 
Iowa, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Wyo- 
ming waive this requirement if the applicant 
has resided in the country for a long period. 
The minimum age of eligibility is 65 years 
except in Missouri, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania, where it is 70, and in Colorado 
where registered voters who have resided in 
the state 35 years are eligible at 60 years of 
age (there being no federal participation in 
assistance to recipients under 65). Some 
states still disqualify an applicant for deser- 
tion of spouse, commission of a felony within 
a specified period, or failure to support de- 
pendent children, and a few exclude “tramps”’ 
and “beggars,” or impose other restrictions 
relating to personal conduct. 

All jurisdictions require that recipients be 
in need, but the definition of need varies. A 
substantial majority of the plans provide 
that an individual is eligible if he does not 
have ‘“‘income and resources sufficient to pro- 
vide a reasonable subsistence compatible 
with decency and health,’”’ but some of these 
impose specific property limitations in addi- 
tion. An appreciable number of states have 
retained or adopted provisions frequently 
found in earlier laws defining need by stipu- 
lating the maximum value of income and 
property which an individual may have and 
still be eligible. Although property restric- 
tions are gradually being liberalized, three- 
fourths of the plans still contain some pro- 
vision for recovery from the estates of de- 
ceased recipients in repayment of the amount 
of assistance, and some provide for charging 
interest in addition. The amount of recov- 
eries actually reported, however, is less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the amount of 
assistance paid. Requirements that appli- 
cants obtain support from relatives or others 
who are legally responsible and able to assist 
are now found in only about half of the old 
age assistance laws, and a tendency toward 
further liberalization is apparent. 


Old Age Assistance Payments 

The amount of payments to individuals is 
subject to state and local discretion, although 
the fact that the federal contribution is lim- 
ited to $15 a month for one individual has 
been a limiting factor. A number of laws 
stipulate the amount of income to which re- 
cipients are entitled from all sources combined 
—usually $360 a year—but in the majority 
of jurisdictions a family budget procedure of 
varying degrees of flexibility is used. Even 
so, most statutes prescribe maximum restric- 
tions upon payments. These maxima range 
from $15 to $45 a month, but are usually $30, 
exclusive of burial and certain medical allow- 
ances. During 1937 several states adopted 
statutory provisions requiring that a certain 
amount of income be exempt from considera- 
tion in determining the amount of payments 
—thus attempting to raise standards through 
indirection rather than increasing payments 
outright. There is evidence, particularly in 
the West, of a trend toward “flat pensions”’ 
or payments of substantially the same amount 
to all eligible applicants. Fixed payments 
are believed to be contrary to the intent of 
the old age assistance title of the Social Se- 
curity Act, which implies that the amounts 
should bear a reasonable relation to the de- 
gree of need. Moreover, it is likely that ‘‘flat 
pensions”? would be substantially more ex- 
pensive, and many people doubt that they 
could be financed in the majority of states 
without serious injury to other governmental 
services. Most authorities seem to favor 
vesting the responsible administrative agency 
with discretion to apply a flexible but objec- 
tive family budget procedure calculated to 
alleviate needs in the order of their urgency. 
The Social Security Board has advised state 
agencies to develop budget standards and 
establish procedures for the equitable treat- 
ment of individuals in similar circumstances 
and to give local workers educational guid- 
ance in their application. 

Statutory specifications governing pay- 
ments are often less significant than limita- 
tions on the availability of funds and admin- 
istrative policies adopted for their distribu- 
tion. In practice, monthly old age assistance 
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grants have steadily increased. In June, 
1938, the average for the country as a whole 
was $19.48, the range being from $4.79 in 
Mississippi to $32.33 in California. Although 
the average exceeded $25 in nine jurisdic- 
tions, it was under $15 in 15. In general, the 
average monthly payments are slightly higher 
in the West and North East than in the 
North Central states, and are lowest in the 
South. Not only are most of the state aver- 
ages patently inadequate but in some states 
there are wide disparities among political 
subdivisions. The problem of securing more 
adequate and equitable standards without 
sacrificing adaptation to individual need will 
continue to challenge the best efforts of all 
concerned. Methods of apportioning funds 
—both federal and state—so as to effect a 
more logical relationship between need and 
capacity to pay are being studied intensively 
by students of public finance. There are 
strong pressures to increase the rate of federal 
contributions, but many authorities believe 
that consideration should first be given to 
augmenting appropriations for child care, 
health, and education. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, 
$361,569,567 was incurred from federal, state, 
and local funds for payments of old age as- 
sistance in the United States. It is estimated 
that the federal share of this amount was 
about 48 per cent and that the state and local 
shares were 42 and 10 per cent respectively. 
The federal appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, is $214,000,000, and it 
may well reach one-half billion dollars by 1950. 


Financing and Administration 


The trend toward centralizing financial 
responsibility in the state government has 
been very pronounced. Whereas before 1930 
only two states granted funds to counties for 
old age assistance, all of them now participate 
financially. Under one-half of the plans the 
central government furnishes all of the funds 
for assistance. Under the others the respec- 
tive contributions are usually determined by 
a statutory formula stipulating the percent- 
age of the cost of assistance and administra- 
tion to be borne by state and local govern- 
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ments. In only one of these jurisdictions is 
local government required to contribute more 
than about one-fourth of the cost of assist- 
ance payments. Under two plans state funds 
are apportioned among counties on a popu- 
lation basis—a procedure even less appro- 
priate for adjusting amounts to needs than 
the percentage formulas. For the purpose of 
improving standards of assistance and ad- 
ministration in counties where financial re- 
sources are inadequate, a few states are ex- 
perimenting with equalization funds, and 
many students believe the federal govern- 
ment should do likewise. 

Old age assistance has, almost without 
exception, been financed from current rev- 
enues rather than by borrowing. The major- 
ity of state appropriations are from general 
revenues. In many states, however, certain 
taxes are set aside for this purpose. Liquor 
and beverage taxes are so designated in about 
one-fourth of the states, and sales taxes in 
about one-fifth. Numerous other special 
taxes are now used, although finance experts 
agree that definite appropriations from gen- 
eral revenues supplied through less regressive 
taxation are preferable. Practically all local 
revenue is derived from property taxation. 
See FINANCING PuBLic SociAL Work. 

Because of its magnitude and political 
significance, old age assistance gives rise to 
administrative problems of special moment. 
Terrific pressures have been exerted upon 
newly established state and local agencies in 
connection with both employment of staff 
and approval of assistance payments. In 
many states, case loads have been excessive 
and concentration upon verifying the more 
obvious factors of legal eligibility have tended 
to overshadow the less tangible components 
of need and the provision of constructive 
service. However, with the establishment of 
integrated organizations, the installation of 
merit systems, and the strengthening of state 
supervision and planning, most observers 
agree that the quality of old age assistance 
administration is progressively improving. 
Planned efforts to engender more widespread 
public understanding are deemed essential to 
the solution of problems of administration 
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as well as those pertaining to policy. See 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE and PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Controversial Issues 


More fundamental problems can be sum- 
marized only briefly. It is essential to clarify 
the objective of old age assistance—to decide 
whether it should remain a program based 
upon need or be allowed to develop into a 
system of “flat pensions” for nearly every- 
one over a certain age. Careful planning is 
necessary to coordinate this program with 
that of old age insurance—especially to meet 
the anomalous situation which, for several 
years to come, is likely to result in recipients 
of non-contributory assistance receiving more 
than is payable under the contributory in- 
surance program. How long old age assist- 
ance should be continued as a separate cat- 
egory is still a basic issue. There is much 
pressure to liberalize eligibility requirements 
by making special provision for interstate 
migrants, exempting relatives from responsi- 
bility for assisting old people, reducing prop- 
erty restrictions, allowing recipients to retain 
more income in addition to their grants, and 
even lowering age limits. How far should 
these gor It is generally agreed that stand- 
ards of assistance and service are inadequate, 
but how much and by what means to raise 
them are controversial. Should the federal 
contribution be increased or made conditional 
upon more adequate state contributions? 
Surpassing all other questions is that con- 
cerning how much money should be devoted 
to old age assistance as compared to other 
welfare activities and to governmental sery- 
ices In general. 

The Social Security Board has taken the 
position that the Social Security Act might 
well be amended to provide for federal grants 
for administration amounting to 50 per cent 
of actual administrative costs rather than 
the present 5 per cent of the assistance grant. 
Other proposals for amendment are under 
consideration. 
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IvAN ASAY 


OLD AGE INSURANCE.! A half-century 
has passed since the first compulsory annuity 
program for industrial workers was estab- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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lished in Germany in 1889. Since that time, 
insurance against dependent old age has taken 
an increasingly important place in the public 
welfare programs of the world’s leading in- 
dustrial nations. By 1937 contributory old 
age insurance laws were in force in more than 
25 countries. 

With the rapid increase in urban popula- 
tions in the past 50 years, the means of sup- 
port in old age afforded in an agricultural 
environment have been removed from a large 
proportion of wage-earners. Instead has come 
the pressure of speed and change toward the 
displacement of men from industry in the 
later years of life. While the period of gain- 
ful employment during life has shortened, 
the life span itself has increased. It is to 
meet the needs of the worker during the 
lengthening period between displacement and 
death that old age insurance has developed. 
Through the collection of contributions from 
the worker and his employer and the financial 
support of the state, old age insurance seeks 
to prevent dependency rather than to al- 
leviate it. It endeavors to redistribute in- 
come as between younger contributors and 
older beneficiaries in order to afford security 
in old age as a matter of right to those who 
have participated in the system. 

Old age insurance complements unemploy- 
ment insurance by withdrawing from the 
labor market the superannuated worker fac- 
ing permanent unemployment. See UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. It also complements 
sickness insurance in providing for that period 
of life when illness and invalidity are most 
likely to occur. See HEALTH INSURANCE. 
By relieving the son or daughter of the major 
cost of supporting aged parents, it frees in- 
come needed by the younger generation in 
meeting the increased hazards that have 
arisen in an industrial society. 

The earliest public experiments in the use 
of the insurance method in meeting the gen- 
eral problem of old age dependency were in 
the field of voluntary, individual annuities. 
Great Britain as early as 1833 began to offer 
such annuities to her citizens. But the hope 
that large numbers of workers would volun- 
tarily purchase government annuities through 
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regular contributions—even at bargain rates 
—proved futile. 

The earliest source of successful experience 
lies rather in the compulsory annuity pro- 
grams which developed in several European 
countries in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century in such special industries as mining, 
navigation, and railroads. In the mining 
industry, provident funds affording protec- 
tion against sickness, accident, and old age 
had long been a binding custom in many 
countries. It was the principal features of 
these latter funds which the German law of 
1889 followed. The annuities under this law 
were payable to the worker in case of old age 
or invalidity. Contributions related to wages 
were required of both the worker and his em- 
ployer, and the annuities were measured by 
the size and number of contributions. The 
law established the important precedent that 
the government bear a part of the financial 
cost of the plan and provided for an annual 
supplement to each annuity paid. 

The enactment of a compulsory annuity 
plan in Germany did not have any immediate 
effect on the legislation in other countries, 
although by the time of the World War five 
European countries had adopted the con- 
tributory annuity technique. Between 1918 
and 1930, 13 additional European countries 
—including Great Britain—and several coun- 
tries in Latin America had fallen in line with 
the earlier German precedent. Since 1930, 
the trend toward compulsory, contributory 
annuities has gained even greater momentum. 
With the enactment of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, the United States recognized the 
necessity of this form of old age provision. 


American Precedents 


American precedents in the use of the in- 
surance principle in meeting the problem of 
old age dependency among industrial work- 
ers are largely confined to company pension 
schemes. According to a canvass made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board in 
1936, approximately 900 American companies 
then had some form of pension program.! 


1 See National Industrial Conference Board, 
infra cit. 
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More than two-thirds of the plans reported 
in this survey were informal in character, 
however, and could not be said to constitute 
old age insurance. Among the formal plans, 
especially those developed in more recent 
years by larger progressive companies, many 
had come to be operated on actuarial prin- 
ciples. In these cases the rights of bene- 
ficiaries were announced, liabilities computed, 
more or less adequate reserves established, 
and—in an increasing number of instances— 
contributions required of the workers cov- 
ered. A further trend was the increasing use 
of insurance carriers to enhance the stability 
of the company program and to make costs 
and benefits more certain. It was largely as 
a result of this rapid evolution of sounder 
techniques in company pension programs and 
the recognition of the social advantages of 
such scientific planning for old age protection 
that support was secured in this country for 
a federal old age insurance program. 

While experience under public programs 
abroad and private pension schemes at home 
suggested the eventual adoption of the insur- 
ance principle in meeting our old age problem 
in America, by 1934 a strong argument for 
immediate action had arisen in the trends 
appearing in the operation of state old age 
assistance schemes. The mounting costs of 
such schemes were already reflecting Euro- 
pean experience. A program of federal sub- 
sidization would accentuate this trend. The 
administrative difficulties and social disad- 
vantages of the needs test were becoming 
increasingly evident. The use of the insur- 
ance technique on a compulsory, contributory 
basis was proposed both as a control on gov- 
ernmental costs and as a distinct improve- 
ment upon the method of relief. 


Federal Old Age Benefits 


Provisions constituting a federal system of 
old age insurance or “‘benefits” are found in 
Titles I] and VIII of the Social Security Act. 
For constitutional reasons the contributory 
and benefit features of the system are dis- 
tinctly separate. Title II, which sets up an 
Old Age Reserve Account and provides for a 
system of old age and death benefits, is based 


upon the broad appropriation powers of the 
federal government. Title VIII, on the other 
hand, is based upon the power of the federal 
government to levy taxes—in this case, on 
employers and employes in relation to wages 
paid and received. The two parts of the Act 
are bound together by the similar definitions 
of wages and employment, which insure that 
the benefits will in fact be related, almost 
without exception, to those wages upon which 
the beneficiary and his employers have paid 
taxes. It is further likely that the Secretary 
of the Treasury will, in recommending the 
amount of annual appropriations to be made 
to the Old Age Reserve Account established 
by the Act, adjust this amount to the pro- 
ceeds of the taxes provided in Title VIII. It 
is true that the proceeds of the latter taxes 
do, in the first instance, accrue to the general 
funds of the United States Treasury. It was 
believed by Congress that to earmark these 
proceeds for the Old Age Reserve Account 
would endanger the constitutionality of the 
measure. It relied, therefore, on the good 
faith of future Congresses and the govern- 
ment itself to assure that the appropriations 
to the account should be sufficient to provide 
for benefit paymentson a reserve basis ‘‘in ac- 
cordance with accepted actuarial principles.” 

The old age benefits provided by the Act 
are to be paid to persons who have attained 
the age of 65 and have received at least a 
total of $2,000 in wages in covered employ- 
ments. Such wages must have been paid for 
work done on at least one day in each of five 
years before the recipient attains 65 years of 
age. This qualification eliminates from old 
age benefits any person who has attained the 
age of 61 before January 1, 1937. 

The amount of old age benefits to be paid 
is related on a graduated basis to the total 
eligible wages received by the beneficiary 
during his working life after December 31, 
1936. Wages in excess of $3,000 in any year 
from a single employer are excluded from the 
computation. To determine the monthly 
rate of benefit the following schedule is ap- 
plied to the individual’s wage total: 1/2 per 
cent of the first $3,000, 1/12 per cent of the 
next $42,000, and 1/24 per cent of the amount 
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in excess of $45,000. A maximum benefit of 
$85 a month is set. The minimum benefit 
payable to a person earning the amount of 
wages necessary to qualify is $10 a month. 
Taking a typical case of an employe averag- 
ing $100 a month for 40 years of full-time 
employment, the monthly benefit would be 
$51.25 a month from the age of 65 until death. 
Should a worker enter industrial employment 
at the age of 20, this would allow a loss of 
earnings through unemployment or part-time 
employment equivalent to wages during five 
years, or one year out of nine, without reduc- 
ing the benefit. Further, it is likely that in 
many cases the wife of an eligible worker will 
herself be eligible for at least a minimum 
benefit based on employment in some five 
years before or after marriage. Even though 
such employment involved earnings of but 
$60 a month for five years, the amount of 
monthly benefit payable to her would be 
$15.50, or a total for man and wife of $66.75 
in the illustration here given. 

To meet the contingency of death before 
the age of 65 or soon after attainment of that 
age, the Act provides that the estate of the 
insured worker shall be reimbursed by an 
amount equivalent to 3% per cent of the 
total eligible wages received less the amount 
of benefits paid. In the illustration given 
above, should the worker die at the age of 58 
after receiving $100 a month for 35 years, his 
dependents would receive $1,470. 

In order to provide funds to the Treasury 
from which payments to the Old Age Reserve 
Account may be made, Title VIII establishes 
two uniform schedules of taxes payable by 
employers and employes. These taxes com- 
menced in 1937 and rise at three-year inter- 
vals from 1 per cent of wages paid or received 
to 3 per cent after 1948. The combined taxes 
thus increase from 2 to 6 per cent over the 
12-year period. The tax upon employes is to 
be collected by the employer and remitted 
with the latter’s tax payment. The wages 
upon which taxes are computed in both sched- 
ules are those upon which benefits are deter- 
mined under Title I] and exclude wages re- 
ceived by an employe after attainment of the 
age of 65. For administrative or constitu- 
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tional reasons, wages paid to agricultural, do- 
mestic, casual, maritime, and governmental 
employes areexcluded fromcoverage. Further, 
due to pressure brought upon Congress at 
the time the legislation was under considera- 
tion, the employes of religious, educational, 
and charitable organizations are excluded 
from coverage under the Act. 

The administration of the old age benefit 
program is placed with the Social Security 
Board. The collection of taxes, the recom- 
mendation of appropriations to the Old Age 
Reserve Account, and the investment of the 
funds accruing to the Account are the respon- 
sibilities of the Treasury. 

The old age insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act were declared constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court on May 24, 
1937. Justice Cardozo in rendering the ma- 
jority opinion held that the concept of gen- 
eral welfare was not static and that both the 
benefit and taxing provisions of the program 
were valid. 


Criticisms of the Program 


Since the passage of the Social Security 
Act, and more particularly since the business 
recession of 1937, there has been an increas- 
ing barrage of criticism against the financial 
provisions of the federal old age insurance 
program. While some of this criticism has 
been either confused or animated by a funda- 
mental opposition to the political philosophy 
of the Roosevelt administration, much has 
arisen out of well-reasoned fears of the con- 
sequences of the reserve program inherent in 
the tax and benefit schedules adopted. It 
has been estimated that the accumulated ex- 
cess of tax proceeds over benefit disburse- 
ments will reach $8,000,000,000 by 1946 and 
$45,000,000,000 by 1975. The tax schedule 
recommended by the Committee on Economic 
Security and included in the original bill pre- 
sented to Congress would have involved a 
much smaller reserve. While experience 
under the operation of the Act seems to indi- 
cate that the excess has been considerably 
overestimated, any large reserve is believed 
to be a potential danger to sound govern- 
mental finance and to the stability of the gen- 
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eral investment market. Such a large diver- 
sion of income from the wage-earners of the 
country and their employers to the federal 
Treasury is considered a temptation to gov- 
ernmental extravagance or, at best, if used 
to repurchase outstanding federal securities, 
an undue shift of funds from normal con- 
sumption to capital investment. 

More recently, the continuing deficit posi- 
tion of the government has been made the 
basis of a confused but widely circulated ob- 
jection that the old age insurance funds were 
being used to finance the normal expenditures 
of government. Since the Act required that 
the Old Age Reserve Account should be in- 
vested in federal securities, and since the 
repurchase of outstanding securities would 
have been but an empty gesture while deficits 
were accruing in the general treasury, the 
fact that the proceeds of the special securities 
sold currently by the Treasury to the Old 
Age Reserve Account were used for the or- 
dinary purposes of government was, in it- 
self, neither avoidable nor alarming. The 
possibility that a large future excess of old 
age insurance taxes over benefits might delay 
the balancing of the general budget is more 
properly the basis for urging revision in the 
program. | 

The problem of an unduly large “‘reserve”’ 
under the old age insurance program may be 
solved in the years to come either by a down- 
ward revision of the tax schedule or by an 
increase in benefit disbursements. An im- 
mediate reduction in taxes, proposed in the 
Senate in 1938, was opposed by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security on the grounds 
that both future collections and needs were 
still uncertain. Meanwhile, the Social Se- 
curity Board and the Advisory Council have 
been studying substantive changes in the 
benefit structure under the Act. Either 
broader benefit coverage or more adequate 
protection of such categories as aged wives, 
aged widows, or surviving children might 
well, if enacted, reduce the excess of tax in- 
come over benefit disbursements in the years 
tocome. Such amendments, however, would 
not necessarily obviate the necessity of revi- 
sions in the tax schedules under the Act in 


order to hold the excess within appropriate 
limits. 

A fundamental criticism of the financing 
of the old age insurance program has been 
the omission of any provision for federal ap- 
propriations to the cost of the system from 
sources Other than payroll taxes. To most 
students of social insurance the use of other 
sources of revenue—such as income and in- 
heritance taxes—to supplement contributions 
from workers and employers appears both 
economically and socially desirable. In this 
way the cost of providing more liberal bene- 
fits to lower-paid employes or to those already 
middle-aged at the initiation of the system is 
shifted from the younger worker of moderate 
income to the more wealthy group in the 
community. Any reduction in the present 
tax schedule or any enhancement of the bene- 
fit structure, given the present tax schedule, 
would make necessary such governmental 
contributions in future years. 

A growing movement to expand the bene- 
fits under the old age insurance program is 
the resultant of many forces. In the political 
sphere increasing pressure has developed for 
free pensions not based on either need or pre- 
vious contributions. This has been reflected 
in mounting average grants and coverage 
under state old age assistance programs. See 
Op AGE AsSISTANCE. The benefits under 
the contributory program first paid in 1942 
already appear at a disadvantage when com- 
pared to the assistance grants now being 
awarded in many states. Further, insurance 
benefits are not available to the wives and 
widows of wage-earners except on the basis 
of previous covered employment. It is be- 
lieved by many friends of the contributory 
system that unless benefits are expanded and 
payments begun at an earlier date than 1942, 
there is much danger that the demand for 
free pensions covering all aged persons will 
become irresistible. In April and again in 
August, 1938, President Roosevelt indicated 
his interest in the enhancement of the benefit 
structure under the existing program. 

The limitations upon coverage under the 
Act have also been the subject of criticism. 
The Social Security Board, late in 1937, rec- 
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ommended the elimination of the requirement 
that wage credits must be earned before the 
attainment of age 65. In April, 1938, the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security recom- 
mended the inclusion of the employes of non- 
profit institutions. The coverage of farm 
labor and domestic servants, excluded for 
administrative reasons, has received renewed 
attention during 1938. The inclusion of self- 
employed workers, a most difficult step, has 
been urged in many quarters. Despite the 
exemption of these and other classes under 
the existing provisions of the law, the opening 
of old age insurance accounts for more than 
38,000,000 wage-earners indicates that a large 
proportion of persons normally in excluded 
categories have obtained credits through shift- 
ing or out-of-hours employment. Since many 
of these individuals will earn benefits far in 
excess of those which can be financed from 
their contributions, due to the graduated 
scale in the law, it has become financially as 
well associally desirable that they be brought 
under the system for the total period of their 
employment. 


Administration 


In the three years or more since the admin- 
istration of old age insurance was begun, 
remarkable progress has been made in the 
establishment and improvement of the ma- 
chinery for the collection and recording of 
taxes and wage reports. The central records 
office in Baltimore is said to have brought 
together the largest concentration of modern 
accounting machinery in the world. While 
the routine of record keeping seems to have 
been mastered, the task of tax enforcement 
and the education of employers and employes 
concerning their obligations and rights under 
the Act will require all the energies and in- 
genuity which the Treasury Department and 
the Social Security Board and their regional 
and local officers can muster. Whenever 
benefits are begun, the machinery of the Board 
will be subjected to a more serious test. The 
payment of lump-sum settlements to the es- 
tates of deceased employes and to persons 
reaching 65 has, however, afforded an oppor- 
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tunity to develop disbursement techniques 
on a small scale. 
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PAROLE! is a method of release or the status 
of being released from a correctional or penal 
institution before completion of maximum 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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sentence and subject to continued legal juris- 
diction or custody of competent authority or 
to other conditions imposed by statute or ad- 
ministrative order. Most important among 
imposed conditions is that the person paroled 
abstain from violating the law while on parole 
and that he be returnable to the institution 
for such violation, or for violation of the con- 
ditions of his parole, upon the order of the 
releasing or supervising authority and with- 
out court aid or new trial. Today it is deemed 
an essential of good administration to prepare 
the offender for release while still in the insti- 
tution, to prepare a suitable environment for 
him to enter upon release, and to supervise 
him carefully during his period of parole. 
The term of parole ends with the expiration 
of the maximum sentence. Parole thus is re- 
garded as an integral part of the process of 
treatment of the offender which begins with 
arrest or at latest with sentence; it is not re- 
garded (except in some jurisdictions in a legal 
sense) as a form of clemency or mercy. The 
term “parole” is used with analogous mean- 
ing with reference to release from other insti- 
tutions, such as mental hospitals and schools 
for feebleminded; but in this article we are 
concerned only with parole from penal and 
correctional institutions. 

Parole is to be distinguished from proba- 
tion, which is conditional liberty imposed by 
a court as an alternative to imprisonment or 
other form of sentence; and from pardon, 
which is an act of clemency (usually per- 
formed by the executive) and restores the 
offender to the status of an innocent person. 
See PROBATION. 


Origin and Extent of Use 


Historically parole appears to be a logical 
if not inevitable product of the use of im- 
prisonment as a method of disposing of the 
general run of serious law-breakers. Impris- 
onment itself is comparatively new in the 
history of penal methods; earlier ways of dis- 
posing of the general run of serious offenders 
were death, banishment, enslavement, con- 
fiscation of property, physical torture (brand- 
ing, mutilation, and so forth), exposure to 
injuries and ridicule (the stocks), transpor- 


tation to colonies, and so forth. None of 
these produced the problem of the released 
offender in the sense in which imprisonment, 
adopted as a main reliance in the handling of 
criminals at the end of the eighteenth and in 
the early decades of the nineteenth centuries, 
produced that problem. Sentences to prison 
were for periods of time, and at the end of 
those periods the freed offenders returned to 
the community to rub elbows again with 
their fellow men. In prison they had lived 
in abnormal and artificial segregation; many 
of their experiences had been harmful and 
demoralizing; and many if not most of them 
were less fit upon release for successful ad- 
justment to ordinary ways of life than they 
had been when admitted to the institution. 
The building of. prisons, therefore, led di- 
rectly to a penological problem unlike any 
that previous methods of disposing of crim- 
inals had produced. See Prisons, REFORMA- 
TORIES, AND JAILS. 

As thoughtful observers and adminis- 
trators studied this problem, two measures 
offering solution were put forward. One was 
the indeterminate sentence or sentence with 
a minimum and maximum length of time, 
permitting release at a date between mini- 
mum and maximum to be determined by the 
prison authorities or other appropriate agency. 
Argument dwelt mainly on the desirability 
of adjusting discipline and punishment to the 
individual offender and his change in habits 
and attitude, rather than to the particular 
act for which he was imprisoned. The other 
measure was release under continued control 
and subject to law-abiding behavior while at 
large. The two measures were closely related 
because release at the end of a definite or 
fixed sentence gave no legal authority to any 
one to continue or retain control over the 
prisoner freed. These two measures were 
widely discussed in the United States from 
1845 to 1875, notice being taken of several 
European experiments. The first provision 
for them in developed form occurred in the 
act of the New York legislature for the man- 
agement of the reformatory for men at EI]- 
mira in 1877. In 1884 Ohio extended the 
principle of release by parole to a state prison 
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and from then on state after state passed 
laws providing for some form or degree of 
parole. Today there is no state in which the 
power of conditional release does not exist, 
though both legal and administrative pro- 
visions for parole vary widely from state to 
state. 

With respect to the country as a whole 
parole is now the principal method of dis- 
charge from prisons and reformatories. Of 
the 67,159 persons discharged from state and 
federal prisons and reformatories in 1936, as 
disclosed by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, 46.4 per cent were discharged by 
parole, 35.8 per cent by expiration of sen- 
tence, 9.9 per cent by conditional release (in 
many instances similar to parole), and the 
remaining 7.9 per cent by pardon, court order, 
death, orother method. Insomestates nearly 
all prisoners are released by parole and in 
others comparatively few. 


Parole in Principle and Practice 


In the light of recent developments in pro- 
gressive prison administration, of advances 
in the scientific understanding of human be- 
havior, and of the application of social case 
work to the treatment of offenders, the fol- 
lowing may be listed as the essential elements 
of a satisfactory parole system: 


1. Use of a genuine indeterminate sentence 
(one with a real difference between minimum 
and maximum terms) in committing of- 
fenders. 

2. Established facilities and an established 
procedure for a careful study of the back- 
ground, history, personality, progress, and 
prospects of persons eligible for parole. It 
is desirable, of course, that such study begin 
with admission to the institution and that 
there be careful note of the individual of- 
fender’s progress and response throughout 
incarceration. 

3. Designation or establishment of a suit- 
ably constituted and professionally qualified 
body to interpret the findings from such 
study and to determine time of release. 

4, Active supervision of parolees by quali- 
fied field agents possessing the skills of the 
social case worker plus special knowledge or 
training in the field of behavior disorders. 


Forms of administration providing these 
essentials vary. Judged by these standards, 


Parole 


few jurisdictions have good parole systems. 
In many the definite sentence still prevails. 
Release by parole is still regarded in some 
states as only executive clemency and power 
to release is lodged in the governor or a par- 
don board. In other states politically ap- 
pointed and administered commissions exer- 
cise the releasing power. Many state laws 
prohibit the granting of parole to persons 
convicted of specified offenses or convicted a 
specified number of times. There is little 
useful study of offenders in most penal and 
correctional institutions in the United States, 
despite an encouraging extension recently of 
classification procedures and some increase 
in professional personnel. In some places 
attention is paid almost entirely to the par- 
ticular offense causing the present commit- 
ment or to the previous criminal record. On 
the other hand, parole has degenerated in 
some jurisdictions into the granting of favors 
and so into a device for making prisoners 
subservient or obedient, or into the auto- 
matic release of practically all prisoners as 
soon as they have reached their minimum 
terms. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in most 
jurisdictions is the absence of real supervision 
of parolees. In some places there is no con- 
tact whatever with the offender after release; 
in others the only contact is through reports 
mailed in by the offender; in others main 
reliance is placed upon untrained or volun- 
teer officers; and in still others the case load 
of the field officer is too high to permit effec- 
tive supervision. Parole, in relation to other 
parts of the correctional program, has been 
under-financed. Jobs are filled as political 
rewards. It is an error to speak of such sys- 
tems as parole in the sense in which present- 
day progressive penological administrators 
think of this part of a program to rehabilitate 
the offender and protect the public. 

On the other hand, a number of states have 
embraced the principles of parole here sug- 
gested and have built up substantial staff 
and organization for effective service and ad- 
ministration. Among those that for some 
years have been known as being in this cat- 
egory are California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
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Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
Administrative forms vary among these 
states, and qualifications for staff are higher 
in some than in others. The New York State 
Division of Parole, with more than 10,000 
persons under active supervision, a staff of 
163 (of whom 98 are field officers), and an 
annual appropriation of $475,000, has the 
largest parole organization among the states. 
New Jersey has developed perhaps the closest 
correlation between its institutional program 
and parole service; its civil service qualifica- 
tions for position of parole officer include col- 
lege graduation and training in social service. 
To these states must be added the improved 
parole service of the federal Bureau of Prisons 
and the excellent programs of a few individ- 
ual institutions. 


Recent Progress and Trends 


Improvements in parole standards, noted 
in previous issues of the Social Work Year 
Book, gained an accelerated pace in the course 
of the past two years. Indeed, progress to- 
ward better parole has probably been more 
rapid in the past five years than in the course 
of any period of equal length since prisons 
became the main method of disposing of 
serious offenders. It is interesting to note 
that this has taken place during the very 
years that parole has been under perhaps the 
most vigorous and sustained hostile criticism 
in its history. One might naturally expect 
that the effect of such denunciations of parole 
practice as those of J. Edgar Hoover and oth- 
ers, coupled with widespread newspaper at- 
tack and the resultant public distrust, would 
be to produce a diminished use of parole and 
probably a withholding of appropriations by 
legislatures and constricted facilities. The 
fact is that there has been a growth and ex- 
tension of parole not paralleled for at least 
one generation. 

Following the crime conference called by 
the United States Attorney General in Wash- 
ington at the end of 1934, many state and 
local crime conferences were held. At these, 
innumerable phases of crime control were 
discussed, the principle of parole being uni- 


formly approved. Out of Governor Hoff- 
man’s conference in Trenton, N. J.,in March, 
1935, came the Interstate Commission on 
Crime. This has promoted, among other 
objects, the execution of interstate compacts 
for reciprocal exchange and supervision of 
persons on probation and parole. Congress, 
by the Ashurst-Sumners Act of 1935, had 
given permission in advance to states to 
“enter into agreements or compacts”’ for en- 
forcement of criminal laws and prevention of 
crime. By June, 1938, 32 state legislatures 
had authorized their governors to sign inter- 
state probation and parole compacts, 25 of 
these governors had signed such compacts, 
and 20 had designated officials to administer 
them. This campaign itself had great educa- 
tive effect upon governors, legislators, at- 
torneys general, and others with respect to 
the aims of parole and standards of organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile, seven regional probation 
and parole conferences had sprung up, which 
were an addition to the American Parole 
Association and the National Probation As- 
sociation; annually their discussions of parole 
methods and aims attracted no little atten- 
tion within the areas concerned. Moreover, 
in September, 1935, President Roosevelt by 
executive order established the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration to study 
state systems of prison labor and “‘allied ac- 
tivities.” Wisely this body adopted the view 
that policies of release are an allied activity 
to the organization of work in prisons; and 
to date in 20 states has recommended drastic 
improvements in parole methods and wider 
use of release by parole. 

Whether as result of all these efforts and 
events, or concurrent with them, a number 
of states have taken steps to reorganize or 
improve their parole systems. 
fundamentally changing previous arrange- 
ments was passed by Washington (1935), 
North Carolina (1935), Indiana (1936), Ken- 
tucky (1936), Arkansas (1937), Michigan 
(1937), Missouri (1937), Tennessee (1937), 
and Georgia (1938). In addition, improved 
supervision of parolees was instituted through 
a system of county boards in Texas; the 
indeterminate sentence was extended to all 
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offenders in New York; and New Jersey 
modernized the procedure of its Court of 
Pardons, an archaic adjunct to the main pa- 
role system of the state. Less fundamental 
changes were made elsewhere. In most of 
these modifications the purposes were to bring 
the parole system into closer relation with 
other parts of the public correctional and 
welfare machinery; toimprove the method of 
deciding when offenders were ready for pa- 
role; to augment supervising personnel and 
obtain better qualified persons; to diminish 
the influence of politics in appointments and 
making of policies; and to strengthen the 
professional quality of the service rendered. 
The field work of a nation-wide survey of re- 
lease procedures, conducted by the United 
States Attorney General, was brought to a 
close June 30, 1937, with publication of find- 
ings planned for early 1939; and further im- 
petus to improvements was expected to result 
from this publication. 

Observation of current tendencies seems to 
make it clear that both the indeterminate 
sentence and release by parole will grow in 
importance in the penological practice of 
this country. This is in keeping with the 
view that the treatment of convicted offend- 
ers is an administrative problem rather than 
a problem for courts and judges. Because 
of the similarity in their services, it is be- 
lieved that probation and parole will tend to 
come under common administrative agencies 
and perhaps to have common staffs. A trend 
in this direction is now noticeable. It is not 
so clear that there will be an early develop- 
ment and use of predictability tables or prog- 
nostic devices for predicting the success or 
failure of individuals sent to prison or released 
on parole. Illinois is experimenting with such 
devices but the researches of eight and ten 
years ago have not been followed up in ad- 
ministrative practice. Meanwhile it is evi- 
dent that, following precedents set by the 
present national administration and earlier 
federal and state grants-in-aid, both state 
and local governments will look to the higher 
governmental jurisdictions to assist them 
with money to establish adequate facilities 
for the custody and treatment of convicted 


law-breakers. A bill to accomplish this pur- 
pose for the states, including administration 
of parole with other agencies of correction, 
has been placed before Congress at the in- 
stance of the American Prison Association. 
Whatever the fate of this particular measure, 
efforts to obtain this kind of assistance and 
cooperation will not cease. 
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PRISONS, REFORMATORIES, AND 
JAILS.1.| The primary purpose of modern 
prisons is the protection of society. The ac- 
ceptance of this purpose is a comparatively 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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recent development, dating back only through 
the past 150 years. 

Early prison practice in the United States 
took two distinct directions. While Pennsyl- 
vania, about 1829, evolved a system by which 
every prisoner was confined and worked sep- 
arately from his fellows, New York State had 
built Auburn Prison in 1816, where prisoners 
were permitted to mingle at work—though 
they had to maintain silence. In both sys- 
tems the underlying philosophy was labor, 
silence, and repentance. It is from these 
early experiments that our present prison 
system, by a method of trial and error, has 
grown. 


Size of the Prison Problem 


Reporting for 115 state and federal insti- 
tutions, including 99 state prisons and re- 
formatories and 16 federal institutions, the 
United States Census Bureau showed 144,180 
prisoners present on January 1, 1936, and 
143,573 inmates on December 31 of that 
year. The average daily population was 
123,857.1 

Commitments noted by the Census Bureau 
are made up principally, but not exclusively, 
of felony cases. Not all felony commitments 
are covered, since some states commit to 
road camps and other states commit felony 
offenders to county institutions. On the 
other hand, the report contains some pro- 
portion of misdemeanants sent to reforma- 
tories. 

Regarding the number of penal institu- 
tions in the United States, a monograph of 
September, 1937, by the American Prison 
Association, entitled State and National Cor- 
rectional Institutions of the United States of 
America and Canada (infra cit.), lists 77 state 
and federal institutions which receive male 
and female prisoners guilty of offenses equiva- 
lent to felonies. Some of the institutions re- 
ceive felony offenders only, while some re- 
ceive both felons and misdemeanants. 


One common failing of prisons is the neces- 


1 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, infra cit. Miss- 


ing from the tabulation are Alabama, Georgia, and , 


Mississippi which submitted no figures. Excluded 
from the tabulation also are military and naval 
prisoners. 


sity to house inmates beyond their capacity, 
leading to the crowding of single cells with 
three and sometimes four offenders. At its 
mildest, overcrowding is responsible for need- 
less disciplinary measures; at its worst, it 
has been charged with disastrous prison 
riots in which lives and property have been 
destroyed. 

In 1936, prisons in the United States were 
filled to 102.8 per cent of capacity, housing 
an. average daily population of 123,857 
in a space rated with a normal capacity of 
122,842. Federalinstitutions averaged only 88 
per cent of capacity, while state prisons and 
reformatories ranged from a low of 68.9 per 
cent in one area to 215 per cent in another.! 

This was despite a downward trend in 
court commitments during the past few years. 
In 1910 there were 29,710 commitments, 
which figure rose steadily to 71,520 by 1931. 
In 1934, commitments dropped to 62,251 
but rose in 1935 to 65,723. In 1936, commit- 
ments fell to 60,925. Ratios of commitments 
show a similar fluctuation and shifted from 
32.5 court commitments for every 100,000 
general population in 1910 to an even 50 com- 
mitments per 100,000 in 1936.? 


Classification of Prisoners 


Prisons protect society by taking the of- 
fender out of the community, by studying 
him, by rehabilitating him, if possible, and 
by supervising him after his release. 

The study which prisons make of inmates 
is fundamental to real rehabilitation and has 
necessitated a classification system which has 
sought to eliminate regimentation, substi- 
tuting a course of training designed to fit each 
individual inmate. Classification is a method 
of man-analysis, its success dependent upon 
facilities available for thorough treatment. 
It is concerned with determining in the indi- 
vidual case what circumstances brought him 
to prison; what are his mental, physical, and 
social characteristics; and what can be done 
to make him a useful member of society. 
Classification at its best is not limited to clini- 
cal examinations but includes appraisal by 


1 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, infra cit. 
2 Ibid, 
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custodial officers who are in immediate charge 
of the inmate every day. Classification is be- 
hind the process of re-education which every 
prison must utilize if it is to do a thorough job 
of rehabilitation; for education, while not a 
universal solution for crime, is a most impor- 
tant aid in transforming character. This 
statement is especially valid for prisons which 
undertake social education of their inmates. 
The Committee on Education of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association and the Association’s 
Committee on Case Work and Treatment of 
Prisoners has given valuable support to the 
cause of prison education. 

Further, the prison uses clinics extensively 
since the treating of physical and mental ills 
is often a prerequisite to rehabilitation, creat- 
ing a combination of clinic, school, shop, and 
inmate participation to provide a character 
building program which prepares the inmate 
for citizenship. Real classification disposes 
properly of inmates who show abnormal 
traits. The insane are identified and trans- 
ferred to hospitals, only those inmates being 
treated within the prison who are not legally 
eligible for hospital care. Feebleminded in- 
mates may be removed from the prison popu- 
lation for segregation in institutions for de- 
fective delinquents. 

The classification plan has made necessary 
different types of penal institutions with 
varying degrees of security and with varied 
training programs, ranging from the old type 
high-walled prisons with maximum security 
for hardened offenders, through medium se- 
curity institutions, to open farms with little 
restraint for “good prison risks.” Creation 
of such separate institutions has tended to 
break prison populations into groups of lim- 
ited size and to the building of smaller prison 
units to house them. 

In some institutions the classification 
scheme is underdeveloped, while in others it 
uses modern techniques effectively. Some- 
times facts are produced by classification but 
the information is not applied to any practi- 
cal end. Especially good examples of classi- 
fication may be found in the federal penal in- 
stitutions and in the correctional systems of 
the states of New Jersey, New York, and 


Massachusetts. The New Jersey plan was 
first developed and reported upon and later 
applied in New York, Massachusetts, and 
the federal system, and in recent years has 
been generally adopted. 

Classification should be buttressed by real 
indeterminate sentences, for without proper 
sentencing procedure classification often be- 
comes a collection of facts about an offender 
with only a limited time in which to use the 
facts for his training. There is now no juris- 
diction in the United States where sentences 
are wholly indeterminate for all major offend- 
ers. The variation among states in fixing 
penalties for the same crime, as well as tem- 
peramental differences among judges in im- 
posing sentences, has led to advocacy of a 
plan under which courts would determine 
guilt or innocence, with custody for the guilty 
being lodged in a treatment tribunal and en- 
forceable for as long a time as is needed in the 
rehabilitation process. 


Social Case Work 


The last step in rehabilitation is the transi- 
tion of prisoners from institutional life to free 
society through a trial period called parole. 
Parole is not only the final act in the prison 
training program but it is essentially a test 
of the inmate’s progress in rehabilitation. It 
is an extension of an inmate’s term beyond 
institutional walls during a time in which the 
prisoner is observed by, and responsible to, a 
competent authority which can help him to 
resolve problems which arise through his free- 
dom. When parole shall be given depends on 
a realistic determination as to when the in- 
mate can adjust himself to society. 

Parole case loads are generally too high, 
which is one of the reasons why parole is not 
more successful. An average of 75 cases to 
one officer is deemed to be a practicable load, 
but very few officers have such assignments 
and are often required to supervise 150 to 250 
persons. In some areas the case load is as 
high as 450 or 500. See PAROLE. 

Because of classification and parole work 
with individuals, prisons have been compelled 
to adopt social case work technique. See So- 
CIAL CAsE Work. Social case work is defined 
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as personality development through adjust- 
ments consciously and individually effected 
between men and their environments. Good 
case work subsists on investigation of the in- 
dividual, and one of the decisive points of 
such investigations is the family, since the 
inmate cannot be explained apart from his 
environment and since resolution of a family 
difficulty often furnishes the key to prisoner 
rehabilitation. In many instances families 
are indifferent to members in institutions, and 
many parole failures are traced to this indif- 
ference or to outright family antagonism. 
Case work overcomes these situations and 
achieves a modification of the offender’s en- 
vironment while he is still in the institution. 
Where good practices prevail, prisons start 
their case work the day the offender is re- 
ceived. 

Quite apart from inmate welfare, family 
case work is required with the family itself. 
The inmate’s material wants are assured 
during his term, but very frequently his fam- 
ily is placed in a serious economic plight due 
to his imprisonment. 


Prison Labor 


Prison sentences at “‘hard labor” are mis- 
nomers. One of the evils confronting penal 
administrators virtually since prisons began 
has been the relative idleness of their charges. 
At the present time it is estimated that not 
more than one-half of the prison inmates are 
employed and only one-half of those are actu- 
ally working in industry which shows an eco- 
nomic return.! 

The percentage of prisoners in productive 
work has been decreasing for a half-century. 
In 1885, as a study by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has shown, the pro- 
portion of prisoners in productive industry 
was 75 per cent, against 72 per cent in 1895 
and 61 per cent in 1923; while in 1932 only 
52 per cent of the prisoners confined in 12 fed- 
eral and 116 state prisons were employed in 
productive industry.2. Thousands are doing 


1 American Prison Association, Proceedings. 1937. 
Section on Prison Labor. 


2U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Prison Labor 


in the United States, 1932. Bul. No. 595, 216 pp. 
1933. 


the maintenance work of their institutions 
and often four or five are engaged in the work 
which one man should do. Lack of work is at 
least one of the elements which leads to un- 
rest in the prisons. 

From earliest times employment of prison- 
ers has been opposed by free manufacturers 
and workmen. As early as 1831 New York 
City mechanics protested against the reputed 
underselling by Sing Sing Prison of the mar- 
ble market. So strong has this agitation be- 
come that restrictive legislation in many 
states has circumscribed prison manufactures 
and has seriously hurt employment oppor- 
tunities of prisoners, either by limiting varie- 
ties of manufactures, restricting the number 
of inmates employed, or forbidding general 
sale of prison goods. Two federal statutes 
have noted this trend—the Hawes-Cooper 
Act of 1934 allowing states to regulate sale of 
prison goods notwithstanding their inter- 
state character, and the Ashurst-Sumners 
Act of 1935 making it a federal offense to 
violate any state law by transporting prison- 
made goods within such state and requiring 
prison products to be plainly labeled as to 
their origin. 

Various means have been tried to solve the 
question of prisoner employment. The early 
lease system, under which prisoners were re- 
moved from institutions and their services 
leased to private persons, was forced out of 
existence because of the brutality of employ- 
ers. Thecontract labor plan of sending goods 
into prisons to be finished is also disappearing 
since the advent of state-use employment. 
The latter arrangement uses prisoners to 
manufacture goods for consumption by tax- 
supported agencies, and at present more than 
60 per cent of all productive labor in federal 
and state prisons is utilized by such state-use 
employment. In 1905, state-use employment 
covered only 26 per cent of prison inmates 
in productive work. 

Vocational courses are being increasingly 
used to integrate prison industries and schools 
so that some jurisdictions have vocational 
training of real merit. The situation is more 
promising than it was ten years ago. The 
lag in prison training, academic and voca- 
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tional, arises because such work has been 
under-financed. The low educational level 
of the inmates themselves increases the diffi- 
culties. Another controlling factor is that 
well over 60 per cent of prison and reforma- 
tory inmates are unskilled workers who have 
never developed any vocational aptitude. 


Personnel of Institutions 


The quality of the job done by correctional 
institutions is limited by the type of person- 
nel employed and the method used in their 
selection and promotion. In a great major- 
ity of the institutions the custodial officers 
are selected by the chief executive officers, 
subject to approval by managing boards 
where the institutions are governed by such 
boards. In states where this plan is followed, 
there is a tendency for the appointing power 
to drift into the hands of the political en- 
tourages surrounding the governors’ offices. 

In a very few areas the personnel of correc- 
tional institutions is chosen on a competitive 
basis through the functioning of civil service. 
_ Jurisdictions in which civil service prevails 
include the federal government, District of 
Columbia, New York City, and the states 
of Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. See Merit SysTEMS IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 

There is a growing recognition that some- 
thing more than general civil service exami- 
nations are needed for prospective prison 
officers and that such workers need a certain 
amount of professional training for the highly 
specialized tasks of the modern correctional 
institution. To give this instruction some 
penal systems have created prison officers’ 
training schools. Definite courses of school- 
ing have been evolved by the federal govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia, the states of 
New Jersey and New York, and by New 
York City. In the established training 
schools, courses of study include the purpose 
of the prison as a means of re-education, pro- 
bation and parole, problems of prison labor, 
some aspects of mental abnormality among 
prison inmates, custodial work, training in 
firearms and methods of self-defense, educa- 


tion in correctional institutions, and a history 
of punishment. 


Reformatories 


Founded as an intermediate institution be- 
tween the jail and the prison, the reformatory 
took its inspiration from neither. The theory 
behind its establishment was that there was 
a class of offenders, from 16 to 30 years old,} 
less hardened than prison inmates and more 
impressionable, who would profit by educa- 
tion and industry. Indeterminate sentences 
were considered an essential. Elmira Re- 
formatory, the first institution of its kind, 
was established in New York between 1870 
and 1876. Reform ideas which preceded it 
were utilized in the institution and led to the 
creation of a disciplinary system composed 
of schooling, occupation, military drill, moral 
instruction, and merit marks. Manual dex- 
terity had then a large place in industry and 
trade training was looked upon as necessary. 
At one time 29 trades were taught at Elmira. 
Industrial progress in the past half-century 
has sapped the basis upon which reforma- 
tories were founded and has made them some- 
what of anachronisms in the modern correc- 
tional system.? 

There are about 6,000 men committed to 
reformatories each ;2ar, having an average 
age of about 21 years. The average popula- 
tion is about 9,000 a year and the adminis- 
tration of these institutions costs approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 annually. 

Reformatory sentences average one year. 
During this time there is not much that can 
be taught by way of substituting good hab- 
its for bad or of making unskilled, uninter- 
ested youths into industrious and efficient 
workmen. Authorities are agreed that the 
task is largely one of socialization, involving 
a modification of attitudes and a shifting of 
the interests of individual inmates. Recent 
years have brought a change in the material 
received by reformatories because courts are 
tending to send to reformatories young offend- 

1 For institutions for the training of delinquent 


boys and girls still in their minority see JUVENILE 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


2 See Haynes, infra cit., Chapter XI. 
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ers who were formerly sent to prison. The 
infusion of prison elements in the reforma- 
tory population has made the reformatory 
task harder than it otherwise would be. 

The difference between prison training and 
reformatory education is only one of degree 
and emphasis. Practically all reformatories 
throughout the country have some excellent 
points worth noting, but few have really ef- 
fective programs of education.1 Education- 
ally, the reformatory has had to follow a plan 
of mass treatment of offenders because vir- 
tually none of these institutions has had suffi- 
cient means to operate a proper educational 
system. As for industries, reformatories in 
in the past have depended too much on one 
type of work for their inmates, thus forcing a 
great many offenders either to remain idle 
because they could not be accommodated in 
institutional industries, or compelling them 
to attend school classes beyond the point 
where the things they learned in school could 
be useful to them. 

The reformatory would be a better educa- 
tional institution if it were a better manned 
institution, its apparent failure to achieve 
the high goal at which it was originally aimed 
being best summed up by saying that in a 
great many ways the reformatory inmate is 
more difficult to deal with than the adult 
prisoner. He is very likely to be unstable, 
unresponsive, and indifferent to hard work 
and prolonged application. Under well- 
trained leaders, however, even these handi- 
caps can be overcome and effective results 
achieved. 


Reformatories for Women 


It is a curious paradox, in the light of the 
more considerate treatment usually given 
women offenders, that separate correctional 
institutions for women made comparatively 
slow progress throughout the country, al- 
though the movement to segregate women 
from men offenders occurred as early as 1869 
in Indiana. This slowness had one advan- 
tage. By the time that women’s reforma- 
tories were recognized as a necessity, correc- 
tional institutions generally had gone through 

1 See MacCormick, infra cit. 


a long history of change in their methods of 
construction, operation, and rehabilitation. 
From these experiments the woman’s correc- 
tional institution has drawn all the features 
demonstrated as effective in the correction of 
offenders. 

Graphic illustrations of the utilization of 
experience in the founding of women’s insti- 
tutions can be seen, to mention but two out 
of a number, in the Federal Industrial Insti- 
tution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., and 
at Clinton Farms, the State Reformatory for 
Women at Clinton, N. J. 

There is much that is dissimilar as between 
women’s and men’s reformatories. Women’s 
institutions are more likely to receive hard- 
ened offenders because of the greater leniency 
generally shown to women by committing 
courts, which results in the weeding out of the 
less hardened types. This has a tendency to 
make the rehabilitation work of the women’s 
institutions more difficult. To offset this, 
women are likely to be more sensitive to the 
loss of good opinion than men, and for this 
reason are influenced to a greater degree by 
efforts at reformation. 

In their educational features, women’s re- 
formatories are generally more modern and 
more suited to their charges than are men’s 
reformatories. By the very fact that women 
offenders are employed in the routine work of 
housekeeping within their institutions, the of- 
fender’s usual vocational training is furthered. 

There has been an attempt made to intro- 
duce industrial training for women in reform- 
atories. This move has been handicapped 
somewhat because of the smallness of popu- 
lations and because women are naturally out 
of place in heavy industries. Some degree of 
success, however, has attended the operation 
of sewing industries as well as operations such 
as laundry work, canning, farm occupations, 
and so forth. 


Jails 

The jail is the most numerous, the most 
important, and the most vexatious penal insti- 
tution in the United States. It is also a mon- 
ument to neglect. There are some excellent 
jails throughout the country, excellently con- 
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ducted, but on the whole the condition of the 
jail is not encouraging. 

In this country there are about 3,700 county 
and city jails, besides some 10,000 other local 
lock-ups. 

During 1936 more than 1,000,000 people 
were placed in jail, one for every 120 of the 
population.1 These people were divided into 
three general classes, those who were serving 
sentences, those who were waiting to be tried, 
and those who were being detained as wit- 
nesses. It is estimated that during 1933, the 
last year for which such figures are available 
from government sources, more than 600,000 
people of the round million which find them- 
selves in jail were in these institutions under 
sentence as offenders.? 

There are, generally speaking, 100 jails to 
each prison and 20 misdemeanor arrests for 
each arrest for felony. On any given date 
there are likely to be confined in jails one- 
quarter of the total number of all sentenced 
prisoners, but because of the extremely high 
population turnover in these institutions, 
actually most sentenced prisoners serve their 
terms in jails. This constant flow, which is a 
handicap upon the work of the jail, is borne 
out by figures covering the United States for 
a six-month period. On January 1, 1933, 
there were 51,436 prisoners serving sentences 
in 90 per cent of the jails throughout the 
United States. For the next six months the 
total number received was 304,242 and the 
total number discharged was 299,806. The 
total number present at the end of the six- 
month period was 55,872.° 

In some counties the jail system suffers be- 
cause the counties are too small or sparsely 
settled to maintain decent lock-ups. There 
are more than 500 jails in the country main- 
tained by counties of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation. In jurisdictions of this size the insti- 
tutions cannot help but suffer physically to 
the point where housing becomes dilapidated 
and unsanitary and administration bad. De- 
spite the motley thousands which crowd in 


1 See DeVine, tufra cit. 
2 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, infra cit. 


3U. S. Bureau of the Census, County and City 
Jails, 1933. 149 pp. 1935. 


and out of the jails, it has been estimated that 
the average population of all local penal insti- 
tutions throughout the United States is less 
than 11 persons. During the early years of 
the country, with difficulties of transporta- 
tion and communication, there was some 
excuse for a multiplicity of penal institutions. 
This excuse does not now apply and the exis- 
tence of the jail is being questioned with in- 
creasing emphasis at the present time. 

There is no jurisdiction in this country 
where there is direct state control over local 
jails. In certain areas an outside agency 
has inspection powers and the authority to 
order adequate standards to be observed. 
The federal government maintains a jail in- 
spection service for such local institutions as 
it may use to house its prisoners temporarily. 
The states of New Jersey, New York, and 
Massachusetts likewise have good jail inspec- 
tion administrations operated from a central 
state agency. Where this machinery is used 
the jails in the main are good. Each of these 
inspection services has sufficient power to 
enforce recommendations and the weight of 
this authority has been productive of salutary 
improvements within the sphere of its opera- 
tions. Despite this, the jail is still largely a 
local concern. 

Jails generally are under the control of 
sheriffs, who are usually politically minded, 
generally untrained as custodial officers, and 
with diverse duties and outside interests. In 
some counties sheriffs still collect fees for the 
care of jail inmates, a factor which tends to 
shave maintenance costs at the expense of in- 
mates’ welfare. Another result of the opera- 
tion of jails by officials who have other duties 
is that the conduct of the institutions is very 
often left to ill-trained and uninterested sub- 
ordinates, even to the extent of allowing in- 
mates a voice in the jail management. Where 
such practices prevail, the notorious “kan- 
garoo court’’ flourishes, a system by which 
favored inmates administer discipline at the 
financial and oftentimes physical expense of 
other prisoners. 

In a large number of jails there are means 
neither for medical attention nor for regular 
exercise. Out of 2,894 jails visited by in- 
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spectors of the federal Bureau of Prisons, 
2,204 had never been examined by any sani- 
tary officer. Practically the only form of rec- 
reation in many of the jails is card playing. 

A chief count against the jail as operated at 
present is its lack of segregation, including as 
it does among its inmates the sick, the well, 
the chronic drunk, the vagrant, the disorderly 
person, the drug addict, the insane, the nov- 
ice offender, and the hardened criminal. Be- 
cause of this indiscriminate mixture of all 
types and ages within the jail, these institu- 
tions have been aptly called “schools of 
crime.’ Although much progress has been 
made within recent years in segregating 
prison and reformatory populations, prac- 
tically nothing of this nature has touched the 
jail. When to the horde of offenders is added 
a liberal leavening of defendants who may be 
innocent and witnesses who are jailed often 
through no fault of their own, this situation 
becomes infinitely worse. 

Of the 1,000,000 jail committals in 1936, it 
is estimated that something over half were 
convicted offenders. Nearly three-fourths 
were charged with law violations connected 
with liquor, larceny, or vagrancy. Almost 45 
per cent were sentenced for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. More than 40 per cent 
of these were over 40 years old. Most of the 
vagrants were runaway boys or older men 
who were physical wrecks. Many of the in- 
mates were there simply because of their in- 
ability to pay fines assessed against them. 

Limited in their nature are the opportuni- 
ties of establishing jail industries, principally 
due to a lack of space for the development of 
working plans for prisoners. A survey has 
shown that in 2,721 out of 3,072 counties in 
the United States, 70.4 per cent of jail prison- 
ers were engaged in ordinary prison duties or 
were counted sick or idle.1 

Thus it is that the local jail in the United 
States is effectively stopped from being made 
an agent for rehabilitation. Even from the 
standpoint of primary custody, many jails 
are found wanting because of the lack of 


1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Prison Labor 
in the United States, 1932. Bul. No. 595. 216 pp. 
1933. 


security and the inadequate personnel they 
maintain. 


Staie Penal Farms 


One solution which has been advanced for 
the jail problem is the establishment of re- 
gional farms for misdemeanants in each state 
under state control. This plan has certain 
obvious advantages. In the first place, it 
would at once take all convicted offenders out 
of county and municipal detention places, 
leaving such institutions only for the safe- 
keeping of defendants and witnesses. It 
would permit the closing of many verminous 
jails, badly maintained and inefficiently ad- 
ministered. 

Instead of the support of innumerable local 
jails with their consequent drain on local fi- 
nances, the penal farm permits the resources 
of an entire state to be thrown behind an in- 
stitution where proper classification and seg- 
regation can be carried out. It makes space 
available for developing certain simple indus- 
tries in which men can work, even though for 
limited times. Through the utilization of 
farm activities It enables prisoners to partici- 
pate in healthful work in the open and at the 
same time keeps maintenance costs down. 

The penal farm is already beyond the stage 
of experiment. Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Holland have operated these farms success- 
fully. In this country the southern states 
have taken the lead in the development of 
such places for offenders. There is no reason 
to believe that these farms would not have 
equal success if started in other jurisdictions 
in the United States. 
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WILLIAM J. ELLtIs 


PROBATION! is a method of individualized 
treatment and supervision of the convicted 
offender who is under conditional release by 
the court, usually on suspended sentence. 
Theterm “probation” is often applied loosely, 
and is frequently used interchangeably both 
with suspended sentence and with parole. 
See PAROLE. Suspended sentence alone re- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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leases a man without supervision but condi- 
tionally on his good behavior. “Parole” and 
“probation” are terms confused in the news- 
papers, in other literature on the subject, and 
not infrequently by judges and probation 
officers. While both include supervision of 
the individual offender on the basis of a plan 
worked out cooperatively by the officer in 
charge and the man so released, parole is an 
extension of control by the state (not the 
court) after the offender has served part of 
his sentence in a penal or correctional insti- 
tution. Properly conceived, neither proba- 
tion nor parole is to be regarded as clemency, 
leniency, or a conditional type of pardon. 
Both are basically attempts at scientific and 
sympathetic rehabilitation of the individual 
for his own greater happiness, but the protec- 
tion of society from further misbehavior is at 
all times a primary consideration. 


Probation Process 


The gradual development of probation 
work has demonstrated the importance of the 
first step in the probation process, which is 
thesocial investigation. Indiscriminate use of 
probation by the courts, without the light 
thrown on the individual problem by the re- 
port of a thorough personal and social history, 
has resulted in many failures. No judge can 
have, unaided, the insight to determine a 
man’s suitability for probation treatment. 
Taking a chance or acting on a “‘hunch”’ is 
unsafe for both the public and the individual. 
A thorough investigation not only assists the 
judge in selecting those who are to be released 
on probation but serves also as an aid in any 
other type of disposition. If the judge com- 
mits the offender to an institution, the pro- 
gressive prison or reformatory finds this re- 
port a valuable starting point for its own case 
history. See Prisons, REFORMATORIES, AND 
JAILS. 

A good investigation report represents in- 
quiry into such factors in the life of the indi- 
vidual as these: (a) complaint—date, nature, 
accompanying circumstances; (b) previous 
court and institutional record; (c) family his- 
tory—family background including racial, 
religious, social, and economic facts, with de- 
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linquency records of family members, if any; 
early history, education, health, employment, 
marriage data for both parents, present living 
conditions, moral and ethical standards of 
the home, attitude of each parent toward of- 
fender and his problem; (d) personal history 
of the offender—date and place of birth, pre- 
school history, home discipline, neighbor- 
hoods, physical history, mental condition, 
personality traits, academic and conduct rec- 
ord at school, work history and attitude, rec- 
reational outlets, marriage relationship, home 
life; and (e) information from social agencies 
and others. 

The second part of the probation process 
is supervision of the individual. Here the 
general technique is the same as that for other 
social case work with families and individuals. 
See SociAL CasE Work. Psychiatric and 
psychological service, an invaluable aid in 
diagnosing the offender and his situation, is 
equally helpful to the competent probation 
officer in working out plans for his client. 
The element of authority in the relationship 
between the man and his supervisor, and the 
additional responsibility for the client’s be- 
havior which distinguishes probation from 
other forms of case work, is in good practice 
minimized as far as possible. 

Success in case work with delinquents de- 
pends largely on this probationer-worker re- 
lationship which in turn goes back to the per- 
sonality and the professional equipment of 
the probation officer. Standards of case work 
and standards of personnel are closely re- 
lated. Ideally probation officers should spe- 
cialize as undergraduates in thesocial sciences 
and should have graduate training in a school 
of social work. See EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL 
Work. The demand for workers with these 
qualifications is fortunately growing. Much 
fine probation work has been done, however, 
by officers with natural adaptability for the 
work who have not had such professional 
preparation. 


The National Scene 

A panoramic view of probation in the 
United States is difficult to present in brief 
form. Development has been irregular and 


spotty, and vast areas in the United States 
are still almost untouched. Officially begin- 
ning in Massachusetts in 1878 with the pas- 
sage of the first probation law for the city of 
Boston, adult probation statutes, frequently 
inadequate in provisions and limited in scope, 
have been passed in all but a few states.! In 
the state of Washington a suspended sentence 
law operates partially as a probation statute 
in that a certain degree of supervision is given 
those released. 

Probation service under these statutes 
varies widely in extent and quality. The 
directory of probation officers in the United 
States and Canada, published by the Na- 
tional Probation Association in 1937, shows 
an increase in the United States of 725 pro- 
bation officers over the total for 1934—a total 
of 4,075 in 1934, and 4,800 in 1937. This in- 
crease is unevenly distributed but is notably 
illustrated in Utah and Wisconsin. A few 
states have decreased in the number of offi- 
cers. South Carolina, for instance, dropped 
from nine to six, and in the same period Penn- 
sylvania fell from 426 to 380. An increase in 
the number of officers in the federal courts 
during this period from 108 to 172 is signifi- 
cant. It should be kept in mind that the 
total of 4,800 probation officers includes vol- 
unteers (4 per cent of the total number), part- 
time officers, and those who have taken on 
probation work in addition to some other 
function such as county welfare service. 
Viewing probation service broadly from an- 
other angle it may be noted that of the 3,072 
counties in the United States, only 1,596, or 
slightly more than half, have probation serv- 
ice in the juvenile court; and still fewer, 1,244, 
have adult probation service. See JUVENILE 
AND DoMEsTIC RELATIONS Courts. Con- 
siderable areas are thus not covered even 
by volunteer service, unstandardized and 
unsatisfactory as such service usually is. 

No accurate, comprehensive statistics are 
available as to the extent to which probation 
is used in the United States.? In the federal 


1 Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming have no adult probation laws. 


2 For figures on the use of probation in juvenile 
courts see U. S. Children’s Bureau, infra cit. 
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courts for the fiscal year 1937, a total of 34,650 
offenders were under supervision on proba- 
tion. Statistics compiled by the United 
States Bureau of the Census for 30 states re- 
porting show that in 1936 offenders placed 
on probation or suspended sentence for major 
offenses totaled 17,223. New York, which 
makes very extensive use of probation, is not 
included in this group of states. As the fig- 
ures do not distinguish between suspended 
sentence without supervision and real proba- 
tion, they are only roughly indicative of pro- 
bation practice. It is interesting to know, 
however, the varying percentage of convic- 
tions in which such disposition is made in the 
different states. The extremes are 12 per 
cent in North Dakota, where no provision is 
made for probation service, and 66 per cent 
in Rhode Island, where probation is exten- 
sively used under a state-administered dis- 
trict system. In a recent study of cases! 
coming into the Court of General Sessions 
of New York City which handles adult felony 
offenses, the percentage placed on probation 
over a ten-year period was 22.75. In this 
court a careful preliminary investigation 
made by the probation department is part 
of the regular procedure after conviction and 
before disposition. 


Trends 


Probation administration has shown clearly 
marked trends in recent years toward in- 
creased participation by the state. New York 
and Massachusetts were pioneers in the crea- 
tion of state probation commissions which 
served chiefly in an advisory capacity, de- 
veloping standards and extending the serv- 
ice. New York State has field service for sur- 
veys of probation departments. In 1931 Wis- 
consin initiated an adult probation depart- 
ment of a different type on a district basis, 
state financed and state administered. Dur- 
ing the past five years states which have 
. adopted this type of adult probation system, 
whereby a department or bureau selects and 
directly supervises probation officers, have 

1 Halpern, Irving W., A Decade of Probation 


(New York: City of New York, Court of General 
Sessions, 1938). 323 pp. 
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increased from three to thirteen, four of them 
administering juvenile as well as adult pro- 
bation and ten combining adult probation 
and parole, using the same officers and dis- 
tricts. Twelve other states have bureaus for 
the development and standardization of pro- 
bation service. Michigan law now authorizes 
grants-in-aid to county adult probation de- 
partments through its Bureau of Probation 
in the State Corrections Commission. It also 
appoints and supervises adult probation offi- 
cers outside of Wayne County (Detroit). 

The combination of adult probation and 
parole in this type of administrative set-up 
is proving practical and successful. Experi- 
ence has shown that the two types of super- 
vision are so closely related in technique that 
they can be successfully handled by the same 
officer. From the administrative angle this 
combination makes for economy as well as 
efficiency, and it has aided particularly in the 
development of these services in non-urban 
areas. 

Progress is also being made in personnel 
standards. Demand for merit appointments 
on a civil service basis, or at least on the basis 
of competitive examination, is on the increase. 
Six states now require that probation officers 
be appointed through the civil service. In 
four others examination by a state board is 
required. Sporadic instances of merit ap- 
pointments based on examination can also 
be found in separate courts where the stand- 
ard of appointment is high. 

Liberalization of probation statutes spe- 
cifically extending the use of probation is an- 
other recent trend. Thus Georgia now per- 
mits the use of probation for all offenses except 
those punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment, and New Hampshire permits the use 
of probation without restriction. 

The recent growth of state welfare services 
stimulated by federal aid has resulted in ad- 
ditional provision for probation service, usu- 
ally to juvenile courts. The Georgia statute 
specifically states that the State Department 
of Public Welfare may assume probation serv- 
ice as a function. The Missouri law makes 
similar provision for juvenile probation. In 
West Virginia the most sweeping legislation 
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was enacted in 1936, making the county di- 
rectors of public assistance exofficio proba- 
tion officers of the juvenile court. Wyoming, 
while it has no probation statutes as such, 
has a law by which the judges of district 
courts may appoint county welfare boards 
“‘to exercise the duties of parole and proba- 
tion officers.”” These changes, while chiefly 
affecting the juvenile field, may also influence 
the development of adult probation. 

One of the constant problems confronting 
probation officers is the extension of super- 
vision beyond state lines. Frequently it 
is in the interests of the probationer and of 
the state that he be permitted to go into an- 
other state for employment or other purposes, 
but except for a kind of “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment’? between probation departments no 
official supervision has been possible until 
recently. The Interstate Commission on 
Crime became interested in this question 
about two years ago and at that time pro- 
posed interstate compacts for supervision 
of parolees and probationers. Twenty-five 
states have already accepted this compact 
or exchange agreement. At the meeting of 
the Commission in Cleveland in July, 1938, 
rules and regulations for the more effective 
carrying out of these compacts were adopted. 
In substance these rules and regulations pro- 
vide that responsibility rests with a central 
state probation agency when there is one, 
and that the same quality of supervision shall 
be given the transferred probationer as is 
given to those under direct supervision of the 
receiving state. Reports of the individual’s 
progress are to be exchanged and the states 
are to cooperate in collection of money and 
return of probation violators. 

The most significant development in pro- 
bation in the United States in the past few 
years is the growth of public interest, evident 
not only in new and more effective legislation 
but in a deeper sense of public responsibility. 
Newspaper publicity has tremendously in- 
creased in amount, and although much of it 
is critical of both probation and parole (and 
often justly so), such publicity reflects wide- 
spread demand for information on the sub- 
ject. 


A wider view of probation is also evident. 
The responsibility of the state for developing 
a more uniform service is no longer ques- 
tioned. The drawing together of federal, 
state, and local services in other welfare fields 
is having its effect also on probation. This is 
evident, for instance, in a bill providing fed- 
eral aid to state departments in the develop- 
ment of probation service, which was pre- 
sented to Congress in 1938. Although it 
failed of passage it was undoubtedly a pre- 
cursor of other legislative efforts to extend 
and standardize probation from a national 
approach. 
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PROTESTANT SOCIAL WORK.! The 
magnitude of Protestant social work is not 
generally appreciated. It includes hospitals, 
homes for the aged, institutions for the care 
of children; social centers in cities and larger 
parishes in the country; the social services of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Salvation Army, 
Volunteers of America, Goodwill Industries; 
numerous agencies classified as religious but 
no longer under church control; extensive so- 
cial work directed by the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions; social undertakings by American 
churches in foreign lands under direction of 
the boards of foreign missions; and finally 
the social ministries of over 200,000 local 
churches. 

Two recent surveys, one in Chicago in 
1932,2 another in New York in 1936, revealed 
an aggregate of Protestant social services 
double that of all other religious agencies. 
Surveys would probably reveal a like condi- 
tion throughout the country. 


Denominational Social Work 


The number of religious bodies and the 
complexity of their work make it difficult to 
describe them. General statistics are not 
available. Fortunately, aneffort to assemble 
such information has begun. At present the 
only recourse is to the method of sampling. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has its 
own Episcopal Conference of Social Work, 
meeting annually with the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and in affiliation with the 
Church Conference of Social Work. It main- 
tains a Graduate School in Applied Religion 
at Cincinnati. In 1938 the Department of 
‘Social Christian Service of the National Coun- 
cil reported 60 homes for the aged, 83 agen- 

1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 

2 See Giersbach, infra cit. 

3 See Flanagan and Carpenter, infra cit. 
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cies for children, 5 maternity homes, 77 hos- 
pitals, 22 settlement houses, 16 Missions of 
Help, 20 city missionary societies, 14 sea- 
men’s institutes, and 90 organized diocesan 
departments of social service. 

Presbyterian social work is not under any 
one board but is directed in some cases by 
presbyteries and in others by national boards. 
Hospitals, homes for the aged, and orphan- 
ages are mainly local institutions, many not 
under direct ecclesiastical control. Among 
social projects are 60 neighborhood houses 
under direction of the Board of National Mis- 
sions. These are settlement houses in indus- 
trial parts of cities; in the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia; in 
the Appalachian Mountains; among the In- 
dians; and in the Negro quarter of Cleveland. 
The Presbyterian Church has a large number 
of institutional churches in cities and experi- 
mental, larger parishes in the country. Labor 
Temple in New York, a combination settle- 
ment and labor center, is a notable example 
of denominational enterprise. These insti- 
tutions are staffed by trained workers and 
their boards have a community outlook. The 
most important expression of the social think- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church in recent years 
was the creation by the General Assembly of 
1936 of the Department of Social Education 
and Action in the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion to unify the program of the church in the 
social field. The department now operates 
through 24 synodical committees and 164 
presbyterial committees. A_ social labo- 
ratory has been established cooperatively 
with the Board of National Missions in 
New York. 

The National Lutheran Council estab- 
lished in 1938 a Department of National Lu- 
theran Welfare. This Department will co- 
ordinate the social work of the Lutheran bod- 
ies of America which constitute the National 
Lutheran Council. There are two general 
conferences within the Lutheran Church 
which meet annually for discussion and con- 
sultation, the National Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Conference and the Associated Lutheran 
Charities. These conferences develop stand- 
ards of Lutheran social work and strive toward 
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the employment of professionally trained 
workers in the various fields of service. The 
United Lutheran Church has an Inner Mis- 
sion Board with a full-time secretary. This 
Board has advisory relationships with the 
institutions and agencies representing this 
body and is responsible for the development 
of Christian social work in the congregations 
and state synods. The Lutheran Church sup- 
ports 69 city or state-wide agencies, 64 chil- 
dren’s homes, 14 home-finding societies, 87 
homes for the aged, 76 hospitals, 33 hospices 
for men and women, 16 seamen’s and immi- 
grant stations, 8 settlement houses, 12 dea- 
coness mother-houses, and a number of day 
nurseries, summer camps, rescue homes, and 
industrial missions. The capital investment 
is $48,515,693. 

In 1937 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church united to 
form the Methodist Church. Their social 
services have not as yet been consolidated. 
Details for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are given in later sections of this article. The 
Department of Women’s Work of the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, maintains a chain of Wesley 
House settlements in cities of the South. 
The 1937-1938 General Minutes and Year 
Book reports for the United States 18 orphan- 
ages, with property valued at $6,306,185; 9 
hospitals with 1,532 beds and property and 
endowments of $9,066,094; a home for the 
aged; and a combined institution for children 
and the aged. 

The Evangelical Church, a small denomi- 
nation, has two orphanages, six old people’s 
homes, and nine hospitals; also a mountain 
center in Kentucky which includes elemen- 
tary and high school, hospital, and medical 
service for the district. 

The United Presbyterian Church main- 
tains two old people’s homes, a 350-bed hos- 
pital in Pittsburgh, two hospitals among Ne- 
groes in Alabama and North Carolina, two 
neighborhood centers in Pittsburgh and New 
York, and an orphanage at Valencia, Pa. 

The Disciples of Christ operate six chil- 
dren’s homes, six old people’s homes, a hos- 


pital, a settlement house in the Mexican quar- 
ter of San Antonio and another in the Los 
Angeles Japanese quarter, and Flanner House 
at Indianapolis. They maintain two moun- 
tain schools in Kentucky—the one at Hazel 
Green having a modern hospital. They have 
two institutions for Negroes in Texas and 
Mississippi each on an agricultural-cultural 
basis; a center for Indians at White Swan, 
Wash.; and four social workers in coke com- 
munities of Pennsylvania. Social relations 
have been integrated nationally as a Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Social Action 
in the Division of Christian Education of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. Hos- 
pitals and homes for children and the aged 
are under care of the National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian Church at St. 
Louis. The denomination has many insti- 
tutional churches with highly developed 
neighborhood work. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 
while primarily an organization for peace in 
the world, has for twenty years carried on ex- 
tensive relief and community service in neg- 
lected mining, southern agricultural, and in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. The 
work done is on a cooperative basis. Its ob- 
jects are retraining, adjustment, fellowship, 
reconciliation between groups, and incidental 
assistance in forms determined by circum- 
stances. 


Hospitals, Orphanages, Homes for the Aged 


The Board of Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness Work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at the request of the American Prot- 
estant Hospital Association, is conducting a 
survey of voluntary hospitals in the United 
States. A preliminary report as of June, 
1938, lists 351 Protestant hospitals, to which 
should be added 50 more which would be gen- 
erally classified as Protestant. Of these, the 
Methodist hospitals number 85; Episcopal, 
77; Lutheran, 76; Baptist, 31; Salvation 
Army, 28; Evangelical, 22; Presbyterian, 
17; Seventh Day Adventist, 17. Many of 
these hospitals, such as the Presbyterian hos- 
pitals in New York and Chicago, the Metho- 
dist Hospital at Indianapolis, and Barnes 
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Hospital, St. Louis, are very large institu- 
tions. Many are the only hospitals in their 
counties. Montana has six such Methodist 
hospitals. In 1938, 198 of those listed were 
approved by the American College of Sur- 
geons and 24 were partially approved. The 
number of beds totaled 38,966. See MEDICAL 
CARE. 

There are no comprehensive statistics of 
Protestant homes for the aged giving their 
number, population, central investment, or 
appraisal of their services. The extent of this 
form of church social work is indicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that, according to the most 
recent figures available, the Methodist Church 
has 46 homes; Episcopal, 60; Lutheran, 87; 
Disciples, 6; Evangelical, 6; United Presby- 
terian, 2. Homes for the aged seem to be a 
desirable field for church social work because 
of the value of religious associations to the 
aged. Church homes are becoming freer, less 
regimented, and are taking on more of the 
features of clubs. See Homes AND ALMs- 
HOUSES. 

As to children’s institutions, there is no 
complete information although it is known 
that there are several hundred of them. An 
extensive improvement in standards has 
taken place in recent years. With the aid of 
the Child Welfare League of America, co- 
operating with the Department of the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the poli- 
cies of several denominations and of many in- 
dependent homes have been reorganized and 
brought under the best experience as to in- 
take, health, housing, education, placement 
in foster homes, field supervision, trained per- 
sonnel, financing, and policy in establishing 
of new homes. Churches are engaged in other 
forms of child care, such as nurseries, daily 
vacation Bible schools, settlement activities, 
child clinics, and guidance to mothers. The 
Council of Women for Home Missions in its 
work with migrants has extensive nursery 
services as an aid to mothers who must work 
in canneries or in the fields. Deaconess cen- 
ters give special attention to children. See 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES and TRANSIENCY, 
MIGRATION, AND NoOn-RESIDENCE. 
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Social Work of Home Mission Boards 

All Protestant denominations maintain 
national boards of home missions which are 
strongly financed and control or direct re- 
ligious-social enterprises. These boards act 
unitedly through the Home Missions Coun- 
cil. In 1938 the Council reported 3,000 work- 
ers engaged in whole or part-time social 
ministry. In addition 1,000 women were 
employed by the women’s boards and by 
deaconess agencies. 

The nature and magnitude of this work is 
illustrated by a summary from the Board of 
Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This report also throws light on the 
effect of the depression on religious social 
work. During the decade from 1920 to 1930 
this Board had built up many large religious- 
social centers. It was found that there were 
not enough trained workers and a scheme of 
scholarships in universities, with supervised 
field work, was worked out. From 1931 on, 
the income has shrunk to such an extent that 
it is not possible to do more than a part of the 
work hitherto maintained. In 1925 the total 
“world service giving” (that is, income for 
the various benevolent boards) of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church was $8,507,477. This 
had decreased in 1931 to $6,721,299. In 1937 
it was $3,078,100. This sharp decline tre- 
mendously affected the social work of the 
Board, especially in quantity, though a de- 
termined effort was made to improve its 
quality. At one time there were between 500 
and 600 special workers in the centers. In 
1934 there were but 115, 95 of whom were 
doing social work. In 1938 there were 120 
special workers, of whom 92 were doing social 
work. 

Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
workers are available in many communities. 
Many of them are trained social workers but 
inexperienced in church work, and require 
supervision. In many places this has changed 
the whole set-up, and it has been possible for 
a small, experienced group to expand into a 
much larger staff. Some of the Board’s insti- 
tutions are being used by universities and 
schools of social work as training centers. 

In 1936 the Bureau of Negro Work, aided 
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by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, conducted 
10 schools for pastors with 472 Negro preach- 
ers enrolled. This was the sixth year of the 
undertaking. It is now supported by the 
preachers themselves with the help of the 
Board of Home Missions. Negro pastors 
are given very definite ideas of their social 
responsibilities. They attend the schools 
summer after summer and meanwhile work 
on their own churches or communities as so- 
cial projects. Courses on farm methods and 
home-keeping are arranged through state and 
home demonstration agents. Emphasis is 
put on what the preacher can do about health, 
sanitation, recreation, and handicrafts. See 
NEGROES. 

One of the undertakings of the Board which 
has expanded despite the years of financial 
stress is the Goodwill Industries. These now 
number 90 centers, with an income in 1936 of 
$3,918,954 and employment to 38,124 per- 
sons. The trend of the Goodwill Industries 
movement is toward increased attention to 
persons whose employability is limited and 
who, through the services of the Industries, 
may be prepared for employment in com- 
mercial industry. The case work method is 
used in serving clients. See VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. 

The Board has developed four “ Churches- 
of-All-Nations’’—in New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, and Lowell, Mass. They were cre- 
ated originally to meet the social and religious 
needs of immigrants, and have remained cen- 
ters for the children of those immigrants, but 
in the case of Los Angeles are still serving 
recent arrivals. See IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


Councils of Churches 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is national headquarters of 
the Protestant churches of the United States. 
Its departments are designed to secure co- 
operation between denominations and de- 
nominational departments. The Home Mis- 
sions Council, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, and the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education do this for the 
fields in which they operate. During the past 


two years these interdenominational agencies 
have coordinated their field work and have a 
common program. 

The Federal Council’s Department of the 
Church and Social Service administers the 
Church Conference of Social Work, the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home, the In- 
dustrial Division, and the Committee on 
Prison Chaplains. The Department of Re- 
search and Education publishes Information 
Service, makes social studies, and directs 
the new Committee on Religion and Health. 
The Department of Race Relations has 
important undertakings in interracial co- 
operation. The Department of Religious 
Radio directs the Protestant broadcastings 
which have a positive social content. The 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill is a central peace agency. The 
Council’s Department of Relations with 
Churches Abroad is in contact with the 
churches of Europe, and during the past two 
years has centered its efforts on aid to the 
churches of Germany in their struggle for 
freedom, the care of refugees from Germany, 
assistance to victims of the conflict in Spain, 
and on the successful creation of an interna- 
tional council of churches. 

In 1938, local federations or councils of 
churches were functioning in 54 principal 
cities. State councils of churches have been 
set up in 14 states. Their primary function 
is to coordinate the work of the independent 
communions and local churches in these cities 
and areas. While they are official agencies of 
the churches, their work is on a voluntary 
basis. They coordinate spiritual work, re- 
ligious education, locating of new churches, 
relations to the community and its social 
agencies, and participation in social action. 

When the formation of these councils began 
thirty years ago their secretaries had little 
knowledge of social work. They were inter- 
ested mainly in evangelism, comity, temper- 
ance, and crusading against vice. Gradually 
at first, but finally rapidly, the councils have 
entered community social work. They are 
now generally member agencies of the coun- 
cils of social work and many are becoming 
community chest agencies. They are de- 
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veloping training of volunteers and service 
in hospitals, correctional institutions, and in 
thecourts. Thenewer secretaries either know 
social work or have experienced staff workers, 
and the tendency is to secure professionally 
trained persons. A description of the Wash- 
ington Plan, which follows, gives an insight 
into what is being done by the stronger 
councils. 

The Washington Plan, developed in 1937, 
is a thorough-going effort to bring about bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation between 
the Protestant churches and the social agen- 
cies ina community. In brief, the plan pro- 
vides for a central welfare office in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federation of Churches, fi- 
nanced by the Community Chest. An ex- 
change in this office clears church cases 
and furnishes a guidance contact with local 
churches. All church cases are immediately 
cleared with the Social Service Exchange in 
the Council of Social Agencies. 

Welfare councils in affiliation with the cen- 
tral office are being organized in the 300 
churches of the city. These councils corre- 
late the social services of the parish, including 
assistance to individuals and families, social 
education, recreation, group work, and social 
action. The central office has organized 
training of volunteers and is preparing to 
train group leaders. The creation of central 
social work offices by the stronger denomina- 
tions is in process, and the social workers of 
all the churches are being brought into fellow- 
ship. A department of research and surveys 
is making parish surveys and surveys of areas, 
looking to the strengthening of churches in 
disadvantaged areas. Reinforcement of the 
social ministries of the Negro churches is 
under way. 

The plan contemplates use of community 
agencies and resources by the churches rather 
than independent action, and reinforcement 
of agencies by interpretation of each group 
to the other. A feature of the plan which has 
received primary attention is to develop the 
churches’ spiritual ministries as their own 
technical contribution to the strengthening 
and rehabilitation of individuals and families. 
In this service, it is held, the church acts asa 
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social agency if it knows its way in social 
work and understands the disciplines in- 
volved. Its assistance operates through 
public worship, pastoral care, and group 
activities. 

The plan was worked out by a cooperating 
committee, step by step, with the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches, the Council of 
Social Agencies, the Community Chest, and 
a group of character forming agencies. The 
principle of adequately trained leadership 
was established from the start. As a result 
of the procedure followed there were no seri- 
ous mistakes and the plan has succeeded be- 
yond expectations. 


Churches in Social Action 


Participation of churches in social action 
has continued vigorously during the past two 
years but with vicissitudes. Opposition by 
conservative groups within and without the 
churches has been more determined. In 1937 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
came out openly through Nation’s Business 
against the Federal Council, and acted indi- 
rectly through members to withdraw sup- 
port. The Conference of Methodist Laymen 
has continued its opposition to the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service and has brought 
successful pressure upon the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, forc- 
ing out some of the staff. The Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches which, with the Method- 
ist Federation for Social Service and the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy of 
the Episcopal Church, is the spearhead of 
Protestant social action, has been under fire 
and has had to make adjustments in its serv- 
ice program, but on the whole has had the 
support of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. The 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
being independent, has successfully withstood 
opposition. The League brought Norman 
Thomas and Homer Martin to Cincinnati 
during the 1937 General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, and held its ground despite 
a storm of protest. 

The Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
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ice has added a field worker in the face of 
lack of funds and conservative opposition. 
At the request of local groups, the Federation 
has gone into situations where feelings were 
tense and has helped not only to interpret 
the situation in terms of Christian ideology 
but to resolve differences. These situations 
have involved civil liberties, defense of the 
rights of labor, and social legislation. The 
Federation has had strong support in annual 
conferences, many of which have taken ad- 
vanced positions in current social issues. 

An important development since 1937 is 
the formation of the United Christian Coun- 
cil for Democracy, of which the major groups 
are the Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice, the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, and the National Religion and La- 
bor Foundation. Avowedly left wing, inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical control, and limited 
to independent groups, the Council is binding 
these groups together into a militant national 
organization as fast as they are formed in the 
denominations. They are not hostile to offi- 
cial agencies and are prepared to work with 
them, but keep their independence for the 
sake of freedom of action. The United Coun- 
cil is creating local fellowships in commu- 
nities. 

These more radical forms of social action are 
supported by a much greater aggregate of less 
radical but effective social action by denom- 
inations, councils of churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, the Federal Council, the Home 
Missions Council, the National Council of 
Federated Church Women, the International 
Council of Religious Education and the great 
body of local churches, each of which takes 
its part in social discussion. The annual and 
quadrennial denominational assemblies issue 
statements on social questions which reach 
and influence the country through the press, 
and become standards of teaching for churches 
and boards. See SoctaL ACTION. 


Social Education 


The interest of the Protestant churches in 
social education has developed rapidly dur- 
ing the past three decades and finds expres- 
sion in the religious education curricula. The 


International Council of Religious Education 
correlates these boards. The philosophy of 
the Council makes social experience a neces- 
sary part of the total process of Christian 
growth. Of the seven objectives of the pro- 
gram of Christian education one deals spe- 
cifically with the growing person’s participa- 
tion in the building of a more Christian social 
order. 

The United Christian Youth Movement, 
which is under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, has 
given a large place to social education and so- 
cial action. Of its 10 major projects the fol- 
lowing are in the social area—economics, 
world peace, race relations, temperance edu- 
cation, and Christian patriotism. In all proj- 
ects social implications are brought out. 
The United Christian Adult Movement, also 
directed by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, gives four out of seven of 
its major projects to social issues—family life, 
community welfare, major social problems, 
and world relations. 

The International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, a monthly journal published by the 
Council, gives large space to social discussion 
through special articles and special numbers. 
A monthly feature is ‘‘What Are the FactsP”’ 
which presents the factual basis of current 
social issues. 

Some years ago the International Council 
of Religious Education appointed a Commit- 
tee on Social Ideals, which in 1938 brought in 
a comprehensive report and issued a bulletin 
entitled A Guide to a Program of Christian 
Social Education (infra cit.). This is a set of 
basic principles and methods for guidance of 
boards on social education. The Committee 
mapped out a comprehensive program for the 
Council for the next few years, part of which 
is now being put into effect. An active pro- 
gram of temperance education is one of the 
first steps and is now under way. 


Protestant Chaplains in Federal Prisons 


During the past year, and at the request of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, four chaplains 
have been nominated by the Committee on 
Prison Chaplains of the Federal Council to 
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chaplaincies at Chillicothe, Ohio; McNeil 
Island, Wash.; Lewisburg, Pa.; and Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. These are in addition to 
appointments made previously to Alcatraz 
Island, Calif., and Leavenworth, Kans. 

These chaplains have had, in addition to 
regular college and theological school train- 
ing, clinical experience under the supervision 
of the Council for the Clinical Training of 
Theological Students which is associated 
with the Federal Council of Churches in this 
project. A clinical training center has been 
opened at Chillicothe.? 


Religion and Health 


The formation by the Federal Council of 
the Committee on Religion and Health in the 
spring of 1938 is indicative of the growing in- 
terest of the churches in the approach which 
has come to be known as that of “‘case work.” 
This Committee plans through various meth- 
ods to help religious leaders become more 
aware of the pertinence for their work of the 
findings of investigators who use case work 
methods—social workers, psychiatrists, men- 
tal hygienists, and others. The Committee 
hopes to be influential in bringing about bet- 
ter cooperation between the various profes- 
sional groups involved, especially those of the 
church, medicine, and social work. Regional 
conferences on Christianity and mental hy- 
giene, under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil, the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, were begun with a con- 
ference at Greenwich, Conn., August 24-30, 
1938. 


Social Equipment of Churches 


While many thousand one-room churches 
still remain and many thousand more old- 
type churches function with only an auditor- 
ium and Sunday-school rooms, the majority 
of churches and all new buildings now pro- 
vide for worship, religious education, and 

1For an elucidation of this plan see Bennett, 
James V., “The Role of the Modern Prison Chap- 
lain,” in Proceedings of the S1xty-seventh Annual 
Congress of the American Prison Assoctation, 1937; 


and Osborne Association, News Bulletin, June, 
1938. 
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week-day social uses. Multiple-purpose 
rooms are supplanting the expensive and 
little-used rooms of the older religious educa- 
tion. Thousands of churches now have com- 
pletely equipped parish houses or community 
houses which are in reality club buildings. 
Practically all new buildings—in town, coun- 
try, and city alike—provide a general-pur- 
pose hall for entertainments, dinners, and 
recreational uses. Rooms for purely gym- 
nasium purposes, also swimming pools and 
bowling alleys, are usually found in institu- 
tional churches or where a church ts located 
in the midst of a congested population. 
Churches frequently have playgrounds ad- 
jacent, and summer camps. Probably as 
many as 50,000 Protestant churches in the 
United States now have good equipment for 
neighborhood purposes. There is a tendency 
also to make these buildings available for 
community uses during free periods. 


Church Conference of Social Work 


The Church Conference of Social Work 
was organized by the Federal Council in Bos- 
ton in 1930 and is now an Associate Group of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 
with which it holds its annual meetings. The 
Conference is not an administrative agency, 
these duties falling to the Federal Council’s 
Department of the Church and Social Serv- 
ice. The purpose of the Church Conference 
is to bring together persons engaged in church 
social work, to give them the advantages of 
the National Conference of Social Work, to 
improve standards, and to contribute to the 
spiritual resources of the National Confer- 
ence. The Church Conference has organized 
the Association of Church Social Workers, a 
professional society with membership re- 
quirements on a parity with the American 
Association of Social Workers. It serves to 
advance the interests of professional church 
social workers and to improve standards of 
church social work. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK? is that 
branch of social case work which developed 
in conjunction with the practice of psychi- 
atry. The psychiatric social worker is a case 
worker who has achieved, through profes- 
sional training and experience, a mastery of 
the subject matter of social psychiatry and 
mental hygiene and the adaptation and ap- 
plication of this knowledge in case work prac- 
tice. Psychiatric social workers are usually 
concerned with the social case study and 
treatment of children or adults whose per- 
sonal and social maladjustments are primarily 

1 Write their headquarters. For addresses see 


Yearbook of American Churches (supra cit.) or 
Part Three of this volume. 


* For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


due to mental health problems, including 
nervous and mental diseases and defects, and 
emotional, behavior, and habit disorders. 


Historical Development 


Shortly after 1900, psychiatrists developed 
in mental hospitals and clinics anew approach 
which emphasized the importance of person- 
ality development, emotional experiences, 
and environmental pressures as possible fac- 
tors in the causation of mental disorders. A 
detailed study of the life history of each in- 
dividual patient seemed necessary in order 
to understand his problems and this required 
the gathering of information from relatives, 
friends, and others in the community who 
had known the patient in his social, educa- 
tional, and vocational settings. At first these 
studies were made by psychiatrists, but later 
the responsibility was delegated to field work- 
ers functioning under psychiatric supervision. 

The Committee on the Insane of the State 
Charities Aid Association in New York had 
since 1896 been concerned with the after-care 
of patients discharged from mental hospitals, 
but it was not until 1906 that the first trained 
social worker was employed for this work in 
Manhattan. In the meantime, out-patient 
services for nervous and mental patients were 
being established by general, psychopathic, 
and mental hospitals and in 1905 and the 
years following, social workers were added to 
the staffs to aid in study and treatment. A 
social service department was established in 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital in 1913 
and between 1914 and 1918 an apprentice- 
ship training course in psychiatric social work 
was offered to small groups of students. 

Interest was focused on the high rate of 
mental disorders among armies during the 
World War and in 1918, in preparation for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of returning 
soldiers, the need for training a larger num- 
ber of ‘‘psychiatric aides’? became pressing. 
An intensive eight-week course in psychiatric 
social work, supplemented by six months of 
field work, was therefore first offered to 63 
students at Smith College in the summer of 
1918 under the joint auspices of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Smith Col- 
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lege, and the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
The work was placed on a permanent basis 
by the establishment of the Smith College 
School for Social Work, and similar training 
courses were soon organized elsewhere. 

As the result of psychiatric work with chil- 
dren and the growth of the mental hygiene 
movement, a five-year demonstration pro- 
gram of child guidance clinics was launched 
in 1922 under the joint auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Fund and the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. The pattern of work 
developed in these clinics established the 
psychiatric social worker as a member of a 
clinic staff which included the psychiatrist 
and psychologist. 


Institutions for Mental Diseases and Defects 


As the function of the mental hospital has 
progressed from a custodial institution to a 
hospital for the individualized study, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental disorders, 
the work of the social service department has 
become of ever-increasing importance. The 
psychiatric social worker in the mental hos- 
pital cooperates with the psychiatrist in the 
social-psychiatric study of the patient upon 
his admission and in subsequent treatment 
during the period of hospitalization. In prep- 
aration for the return of the patient to his 
home and community she works with rela- 
tives, friends, and social agencies in the com- 
munity for the purpose of modifying those 
environmental and emotional factors which 
may have contributed to the patient’s break- 
down, and of increasing the understanding of 
the patient’s problems and needs. When the 
patient is released from the hospital she aids 
in his return to his home and cooperates in 
his supervision during the parole period, in 
which the patient is readjusting to life in the 
community. In addition, the social worker 
may share in the community educational and 
clinical programs of the hospital. 

At the end of 1936 there were 261 social 
workers on the staffs of 174 state hospitals 
for mental diseases, an increase of 48 over 
the previous year. The great majority of 
these workers were attached to the hospitals 
in New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Massa- 
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chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. In 21 
states there were no social workers on the 
staffs of such institutions. In addition, 96 
social workers were employed in 1938 in 72 
centers for the care of mental patients under 
the United States Veterans Administration. 

On the staffs of 81 state institutions for 
mental defectives and epileptics there were 
71 social workers in 1936, an increase of three 
over the previous year. 


Psychiatric Clinics 


Psychiatric social workers also frequently 
function as members of the staffs serving 
psychiatric clinics, of which there were 621 in 
operation in the United States in 1936. As 
over half of these clinics are state supported, 
the psychiatric social workers on their staffs 
are employed under public auspices. The 
remainder are employed by chest-supported 
community clinics, out-patient departments 
of general hospitals, and by other public and 


private social and educational agencies and 


institutions operating psychiatric clinics. In 
the majority of the clinics the psychiatric 
social worker functions as one of a threefold 
staff, including the psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist. The responsibilities of the psychiatric 
social worker in a clinical setting may include 
the social-psychiatric study and treatment of 
patients, cooperation with the workers of re- 
ferring agencies, the training and supervision 
of students, mental hygiene educational ac- 
tivities with interested individuals or groups, 
and leadership in the development of com- 
munity mental hygiene programs. 

About half of the membership of the Amer- 
ican Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers is now employed in hospitals for mental 
diseases and in psychiatric and child guidance 
clinics. 


Other Fields of Social Welfare 


Increasing recognition of the great preva- 
lence and importance of mental health factors 
in other fields of social welfare soon resulted 
in the employment of psychiatric social work- 
ers in agencies other than psychiatric units. 
The percentage of the membership of the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
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Workers employed in family welfare agencies 
increased from 4 per cent in 1928 to 22 per 
cent in 1937. Those employed in the child 
welfare field increased from 1 per cent in 1928 
to 9 per cent in 1937. These psychiatric so- 
cial workers function as executives, mental 
hygiene consultants, supervisors, and case 
workers, with special emphasis on the appli- 
cation and integration of mental hygiene in 
the family and children’s case work fields. 

Psychiatric social workers are also em- 
ployed as mental hygiene consultants and in- 
structors in nursing and health agencies, as 
executives and educational directors in so- 
cieties for mental hygiene, as visiting teachers, 
counselors, and instructors in educational 
systems and institutions, as instructors and 
field work supervisors in schools of social 
work, as personnel workers in industrial con- 
cerns, as vocational advisers in employment 
bureaus, as executives and supervisors in 
federal welfare programs, and as probation 
officers, supervisors, and case workers in in- 
stitutions and agencies caring for delinquent 
children and adults. 

While at an earlier period psychiatric so- 
cial workers were usually employed by social 
agencies to act as mental hygiene consultants 
and educators, the majority arenow appointed 
to fill the regular staff positions. 


Professional Training 


Graduation from a graduate school of so- 
cial work, with specialization in psychiatric 
problems, may now be considered the basic 
requirement for practice in psychiatric social 
work. For executive and supervisory posi- 
tions, subsequent experience of one to three 
years in a mental hospital or clinic may also 
be required. Although a number of workers 
at present employed in the field gained their 
knowledge and skill through apprenticeship 
experience without formal training, this prep- 
aration is no longer accorded recognition in 
professional circles and completion of for- 
mal training is now generally required by em- 
ployers. Admission to training courses in 
psychiatric social work is usually restricted 
to graduates of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, who have included in their under- 


graduate curricula courses in the social, bio- 
logical, and psychological sciences. 

The length of the various courses offered 
in psychiatric social work range from 14 
months, for persons with previous training 
and experience in social work, to 18 months 
on a four-quarter plan or two academic or 
calendar years, for persons with no previous 
training and experience in social work. The 
first year usually affords courses and field 
work experience designed to give a basic back- 
ground in those methods and procedures 
which are common to all forms of social work, 
with psychiatric specialization in courses and 
field work during the second year. Field 
work experience is provided in cooperation 
with hospitals for mental diseases, psychi- 
atric clinics for children or adults, and social 
and educational agencies and institutions 
providing psychiatric clinical service for their 
clients. In several of the schools, the courses 
are so arranged as to lead to a master’s de- 
gree upon completion of the professional 
course. 

The following schools have well-developed 
facilities for special training in psychiatric 
social work: Smith College School for Social 
Work, New York School of Social Work, 
University of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration, Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, and Simmons 
College School of Social Work. Other schools 
of social work offer training for a few workers 
or are in process of developing their programs 
in psychiatric social work. 

The Commonwealth Fund, which has long 
been giving generous support for the training 
of clinical personnel, provides not less than 
five fellowships each year for the training of 
psychiatric social workers in the first four of 
the schools listed above. 


Professional Association 


The American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers was established in 1926, 
after functioning as an informal discussion 
group from 1920 to 1922 and as a section of 
the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers from 1922 to 1926, for the purpose 
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of promoting association and maintaining 
standards of training and performance among 
the workers in this field. The Association, 
with a membership in 1938 of 508, is affiliated 
as an associate group with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and holds its annual 
meeting at the time and place of the Con- 
ference. The Association also publishes a 
quarterly News-Letter. More than half of 
the persons functioning in psychiatric social 
work are members of the Association. 

Requirements for admission to junior mem- 
bership include a bachelor’s degree or the 
equivalent, and graduation from a course in 
psychiatric social work of not less than nine 
months’ duration at a school of recognized 
standing, or graduation from a similar course 
in social work, with not less than six months’ 
supervised experience in psychiatric social 
work. Admission to active membership re- 
quires, in addition to the above, one or two 
years of experience in a position in psychi- 
atric social work. 


Recent Trends 


There is at present some difference of policy 
among the schools of social work which give 
major emphasis to psychiatric and mental 
hygiene content in their curricula. At least 
two such schools include this content as a 
basic element in the preparation of all case 
workers, while other schools continue to offer 
specialized courses in psychiatric social work 
for those students majoring in this field. The 
schools report some difficulty in the field work 
placement of students in mental hospitals 
and clinics due to the limited number of such 
services equipped to offer a high standard of 
supervised training experience. 

It is now generally recognized that a knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene is a fundamental ele- 
ment in the training of all social workers, 
whatever their field of specialization, and 
courses in mental hygiene and social psychi- 
atry are increasingly required in the various 
professional curricula. Brief periods of field 
work experience in psychiatric clinics may 
also be arranged for students specializing in 
other fields than psychiatric social work. In 
addition, there is a distinct tendency in schools 
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of social work for the social case work courses 
to be taught by persons with training and 
experience in psychiatric social work. In this 
way, some of the knowledge and techniques 
which were previously the special province 
of the psychiatric social worker are gradually 
permeating the entire field of social work as 
generally accepted practice. This emphasis 
on the psychological aspects of social case 
work has also been greatly stimulated by 
case workers with special interest and experi- 
ence in psychoanalysis. Thus, while psychi- 
atric social workers during the early years of 
development almost invariably worked in a 
psychiatric unit in close collaboration with 
the psychiatrist, approximately half of the 
membership of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers in 1937 were no 
longer practicing social work in connection 
with psychiatry. The interest of this group 
is now largely focused on the development 
and application of the psychological aspects 
of social case study and treatment in other 
agency settings. It may be that in the future 
the term “psychiatric social worker” will be 
reserved to designate only that limited group 
of workers attached to psychiatric clinical 
and research units where a highly specialized 
knowledge is required in the intensive study 
and treatment of the more serious types of 
nervous and mental disorders, while the lesser 
emotional, behavior, and mental health prob- 
lems will be handled more and more effectu- 
ally in social case work agencies. A study of 
these trends is now being made by the Amer- 
ican Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers in order to determine what its functions 
should be in relation to the major divisions of 
interest and function among its members: 
psychiatric social work in psychiatric units; 
case work, with emphasis on psychological 
and emotional factors, in other social agen- 
cies; and general mental hygiene educational 
activities. 

At present the demand for psychiatric so- 
cial workers has increased rather than de- 
creased, and there is an inadequate supply to 
fill the openings available. In employing 
staff personnel, welfare agencies show a strong 
tendency to seek workers having training and 
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experience in psychiatric social work. How- 
ever, the development and expansion of men- 
tal hygiene programs in educational settings, 
psychiatric clinical services, and social service 
departments in hospitals for mental diseases 
and defects have undoubtedly been greatly 
retarded by the economic depression, so that 
the number of openings for psychiatric social 
workers in these fields have not increased 
greatly during recent years. For this reason, 
some workers who desire clinical experience 
subsequent to training find it somewhat dif- 
ficult to obtain positions in psychiatric units. 
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CLARA BASSETT 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.! The term ‘‘public 
assistance” is being used increasingly to 
characterize the newer, more nearly adequate, 
and more effectively administered types of 
governmental aid to needy persons living in 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


their own homes. Within the scope of this 
article it includes old age assistance, aid to 
the blind, aid to dependent children, general 
relief, wages paid to needy persons employed 
by the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
and on other work relief programs, and Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) grants to 
farmers. 

The programs of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and National Youth Administration, 
because of their mixed nature, are not here 
considered. See CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Corps and National Youth Administration 
in YOUTH PRoGRAMs. Institutional care is 
also excluded by definition since public assist- 
ance is generally interpreted to include only 
aid granted persons living at home. See 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES and HOMES AND 
ALMSHOUSES. 

Of the programs mentioned above, the 
first three will be referred to as “‘categorical’”’ 
assistances, since that term is widely used 
despite the fact that any other special group, 
such as those receiving relief because of un- 
employment, may as properly be considered 
as comprising a “category.” Historically, 
categorical programs of the type so common 
today have been established from time to 
time in an effort to provide for certain defin- 
able groups a more nearly adequate and less 
degrading form of aid than poor relief which, 
under the baneful influence of “pauper laws,” 
had previously been the only form of public 
aid available. The first mothers’ aid laws 
were enacted in 1911; and by 1933 the 
number had increased to 46. The first old age 
assistance law not invalidated by the courts 
was enacted in 1925. By 1933 only 24 such 
laws had been passed. Although Indiana’s 
blind assistance law antedated the oldest 
mothers’ aid law by 71 years, only 23 states 
had such laws by 1933. Fifteen states had 
adopted all three types of programs by 1933. 
But even when special programs were estab- 
lished, standards of care in some states were 
not materially better than they had been 
under earlier programs. Frequently, too, the 
laws were permissive, not mandatory; and 
many local jurisdictions failed to establish 
the special provisions authorized. 
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Nevertheless, since progress in the past has 
usually been secured by resort to categories, 
many persons are convinced that future 
progress must be secured by the same method. 
It is argued that the number of groups for 
which special provision is made (beginning, 
perhaps, with the sick or the incapacitated) 
should be increased until adequate provisions 
are extended to all types of needy persons. 
Those who favor extension of the categorical 
principle criticize as a threat to hard-won 
standards the growing practice of integrating 
administration of existing special assistance 
programs in unified state and local agencies. 
On the other hand, persons who are opposed 
to the categorical principle believe that it is 
uneconomical and socially undesirable to es- 
tablish independent programs and adminis- 
trative agencies; that the establishment of 
categories is prejudicial to the best interests 
of persons who for one reason or another do 
not fit into any prescribed group; and that 
instead of establishing more special groups, 
there should be unified yet flexible provisions 
designed to meet the needs of all kinds of 
people. The current trend toward integra- 
tion as well as the practice of granting cate- 
gorical aid on a “household basis” represent 
compromises between the two conflicting 
points of view. 


Federal and State Responsibility 


Programs of old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, or aid to dependent children are based 
upon state laws. Since February, 1936, when 
the Social Security Board began to make 
grants to states, it has been possible for these 
programs, if certain conditions are met, to be 
financed in part from federal funds. See 
A1D TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, THE BLIND, 
and O_p Ace AssIsTANCE. General relief 
is administered by state or local agencies 
without federal aid or supervision. See UN- 
EMPLOYMENT RELIEF. Federal grants-in-aid 
for this purpose, first made available in 1933, 
were discontinued in 1935 when the program 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion was liquidated. Of current work relief 
programs, by far the greatest part is under 
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the direction of the federal WPA and is ad- 
ministered by state and district units of that 
agency, directly responsible to no state or 
local governmental authorities.! Certifica- 
tions for employment by the WPA are, in 
most states, made by or under the super- 
vision of state relief agencies designated by 
the WPA. However, in 14 states certifica- 
tions are made either by the WPA itself (as 
in Massachusetts and New Mexico) or by 
certifying agencies designated by and under 
supervision of state WPA’s (as in New York 
and Ohio). FSA grants are administered 
through regional and state offices responsible 
only to the central federal agency. 


Numbers Aided 


Although it is possible to make only esti- 
mates of the unduplicated number of cases or 
households receiving public assistance,? data 
are available to show the number receiving 
specified forms of aid during any given 
month. According to federal reports, the 
following numbers received specified forms of 
aid in June, 1938: old age assistance, 1,662,698 
persons; aid to the blind, 62,406 persons; aid 
to dependent children, 260,220 families for 
641,944 children; and general relief, 1,687,000 
cases.2 In the same month, 92,030 grants 
were authorized by the FSA, while the WPA 
during the week ending June 25, 1938, em- 
ployed on its projects a total of 2,765,487 
persons. The average monthly number of 
persons receiving categorical aid or general 
relief in the various states during the fiscal 
year ending June, 1938, is shown in Table I. 
Table II shows, by states, the ratio which the 
number of persons granted categorical assist- 
ance in June, 1938, bears to specified age 
groups in the general population. 

1 This despite the fact that approximately 21 
per cent of the cost of WPA projects is met through 


‘contributions’ from local and, to a small extent, 
from state governmental funds. 


2 See Table II, p. 463. 


3 Memorandum from Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of 
Public Assistance Research, August, 1938. 

4 Memorandum from Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Division of Statistics and Economic Re- 
search, November, 1938. 
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TABLE I[® 


Average Number of Recipients Granted Specified Types of Public Assistance Each Month during the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1938, by States 


Aid to Dependent 


Old Age Aid to Children General Relief4 
State Assistance’ the Blind> Families Children® Cases® Persons 
Alabama 13,853 350 5,075 15,076 1,918 3,773 
Arizona 4,663 250 1,464 4,327 3,025 8,192 
Arkansas 19,020 682 4,806 12,955 3,966 7,765 
California 98,890 5,238 11,077 27,178 99,684 286,829 
Colorado — 33,124 585 3,382 8,853 12,900 g 
Connecticut 14,183 82 1,325 se 1 | 19,948 73,930 
Delaware 2,813 f 469 1,104 1,496 g 
Florida 22,005 530 1,958 4,921 8,403 g 
Georgia 20,961 689 —— 2,698 7,529 8,203 21,548 
Idaho 8,191 iS 2,345 5,570 2,700 g 
Illinois 120,449 7,307 7,500 17,023 177,633 524,100 
Indiana 41,685 2,202 11,709 25,563 51,693 165,665 
lowa 43,949 827 3,700 8,500 31,978 112,857 
Kansas 13,650 478 2,607 6,516 17,386 53,576 
Kentucky 36,398 f 223 760 6,000 é 
Louisiana 24,573 487 8,109 23,403 7,392 16,616 
Maine 4,656 1,192 1,299 3,451 12,300 g 
Maryland 15,996 585 6,557 18,462 7,147 g 
Massachusetts 65,156 1,016 7,473 18,949 71,431 247,987 
Michigan 61,898 562 11,678 2d ote 88,879 310,218 
Minnesota 62,784 543 5,004 12,796 38,777 130,316 
Mississippi 15,641 f f f 1,022 2,827 
Missouri 73,728 4,098 1,042 2,810 47,189 157,736 
Montana 11,417 41 1,608 3,822 5,714 g 
Nebraska 25,920 27 4,165 9,868 8,100 g 
Nevada 1,254 6 133 305 809 1,633 
New Hampshire 3,600 289 352 987 8,594 32,302 
New Jersey 25,375 543 11,009 24,712 67,033 211,853 
New Mexico 3,632 191 1,285 3773 2,281 5,779 
New York 102,821 2,268 26,675 55,338 295,485 925,832 
North Carolina 19,716 1,607 4,233 12,335 6,779 21,463 
North Dakota idio 89 o25 1,683 8,063 32,423 
Ohio 105,727 3,765 10,395 28,176 93,900 & 
Oklahoma 67,757 1,953 13,871 32,228 33,200 B 
Oregon 14,627 425 1,051 2,383 10,561 27,754 
Pennsylvania 93,667 11,078 17,022 42,999 196,480 637,384 
Rhode Island 5,643 f 847 2,411 10,500 gz 
South Carolina 13,541 503 1,979 5,851 1,332 gz 
South Dakota 12,957 104 1,902 4,826 5,534 19,219 
Tennessee 13,860 629 6,500 18,407 5,900 g 
Texas 113,594 i 198 504 11,400 g 
Utah 10,980 241 2,559 6,295 3,977 11,301 
Vermont 5,120 152 344 844 3,044 10,824. 
Virginia f f 119 476 15,193 47,600: 
Washington 35,744 974 6,340 13,641 33,476 83,256 
West Virginia 18,662 746 5,176 15,296 19,800 g 
Wisconsin 38,226 1,973 9,609 22,354 41,534 g 
Wyoming 2,858 168 619 1,530 1,455 3,896 


@ Data taken from memorandum prepared by Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Division of Public Assistance Research, August, 1938. 

b Includes assistance of types specified whether or not administered with federal participation. 

¢ Figures include only children for whom aid is granted and do not include other children that may 
be living with aided families. 

d Averages for some states partially estimated and subject to revision. 

€ Cases include cases of families and of single or unattached individuals, and exclude those receiving 
only institutional care, hospitalization, or burial. 

f No state plan in operation providing type of aid specified. 

£ Complete data not available. 
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TABLE I]® 


Recipients of Special Types of Assistance in Proportion to Total or Specified Age 
Groups within the General Population, June, 1938, by States 


Number of Children 
Reetpients of Old Rectpients of Aid Receiving Aid to 
Age Assistance per - to the Blind Dependent Children 
1,000 Estimated per 100,000 per 1,000 Estimated 
Population 65 Total Estimated Population under 
State Years and over Population 16 Years 
Alabama 139 15 16 
Arizona 364 70 40 
Arkansas 193 a2 18 
California 260 92 23b 
Colorado 464¢ 55 ae 
Connecticut 127 Z 7 
Delaware 125 gz 18 
Florida 318 85 11 
Georgia 224 34 11 
Idaho 304 56 38 
Illinois 252 98 9 
Indiana 1504 69 32 
lowa 220 45 12 
Kansas 134 41 19 
Kentucky h i 1 
Louisiana 314. 32 37 
Maine 120 146 15 
Maryland 156 36 44 
Massachusetts ats 24 19 
Michigan 246 12 21 
Minnesota 330 25 20° 
Mississippi 172 g g 
Missouri 2344 105 10 
Montana 406 10 31 
Nebraska ie 42 26 
Nevada 326 6 13 
New Hampshire 704 57 7 
New Jersey 107 13 22> 
New Mexico 233 48 29 
New York 136 19 18 
North Carolina 204 56 16 
North Dakota pai 15 12 
Ohio 231 57 15° 
Oklahoma 555 81 41 
Oregon 217 43 13 
Pennsylvania 1484 114 5 
Rhode Island 140 gz 14 
South Carolina 356 44 16 
South Dakota sie 24 23 
Tennessee 153 42 31 
Texas 395 g f 
Utah 481 43 39 
Vermont 138 36 10 
Virginia g g 1 
Washington 289 60 33 
West Virginia 225 40 26 
Wisconsin 188 67 29> 
Wyoming . 297 69 py) 


# Data from memorandum prepared by Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Division of Public Assistance Research, August, 1938. Includes recipients under all state plans, whether 
or not administered with federal participation. Partly estimated and subject to revision. 

> Maximum age under state plan over 16 years, but rate based on population under 16 years. 

© Rate based on number of recipients 65 years and over, although minimum age under state law is 
60 years. 

4 Minimum age under state plan is 70 years, but rate based on population 65 years and over. 

¢ Maximum age under state plan over 16 years, but rate based on number of recipients and population 
under 16. 

f Less than 1 per 1,000. £ No state plan in operation providing type of aid specified. 

» Comparable data not available. 
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TABLE III® 


Percentage Distribution of Cost of Specified Types of Public Assistance during the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1938, by States (Exclusive of Costs of Administration) 


Works Progress Farm Security 


Special Types General Administration Administration 
State of Assistance” Relief® Projects4 Grants? 

Alabama 19:7 1.0 85.5 8 
Arizona 19.7 5.1 73.8 1.4 
Arkansas 183 1.6 82.8 3 
California 28.1 20.9 50.6 4 
Colorado 41.0 6.3 51.9 8 
Connecticut 16.4 18.5 65.1 f 

Delaware 20.6 11.6 67.7 1 
Florida 17.7 2.5 79.4 4 
Georgia 15.2 2.9 81.0 9 
Idaho 27.9 4.4 67.2 5 
Illinois 14.1 22.4 63.5 f 

Indiana 16.6 11.3 728 f 

Iowa 27.8 17.2 54.9 Al 
Kansas 11.8 8.7 75.2 4.3 
Kentucky 12.8 1.8 85.4 f 

Louisiana 17.5 4.2 78.2 if 
Maine 18.7 35.0 46.2 i 
Maryland 34.8 11.1 54.1 f 

Massachusetts 20.5 18.0 61.5 f 

Michigan 16.4 20.6 62.9 1 
Minnesota 22.6 16.4 60.8 2 
Mississippi 5.0 3 94.3 A 
Missouri 20.5 7.9 113 3 
Montana 18.1 5.5 68.3 8.1 
Nebraska 20.1 4.1 68.6 (fo) 
Nevada 17.4 ipa ihe f 

New Hampshire 12.2 28.3 59.4 Al 
New Jersey 9.0 17.8 RP) f 

New Mexico 12.0 I) 84.8 9 
New York 10.7 30.8 58.5 f 

North Carolina 17.7 2.4 79.7 cn 
North Dakota 7.9 (i | Si1 33.3 
Ohio 19.2 10.9 69.9 f 

Oklahoma 32.1 3.9 63.7 5 
Oregon 21.8 10.6 67.5 i 
Pennsylvania 12.7 23.6 63.7 : 

Rhode Island 11.2 20.7 68.1 f 

South Carolina 13.4 1.1 83.7 1.8 
South Dakota 13.9 3.9 54.7 215 
Tennessee 16.4 1.9 81.6 il 
Texas 31.4 2.0 66.4 2 
Utah Bhd (0%) 60.8 A? 
Vermont 20.4 16.9 62.6 4 
Virginia 3 9.1 90.5 | 
Washington 26.0 14.6 59.0 A 
West Virginia 15.1 74 77.4 f 

Wisconsin 20.1 14.6 64.3 1.0 
Wyoming 22.1 6.1 68.0 3.8 


@ Figures partly estimated and subject to revision. 

b Obligations incurred for old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children whether 
or not administered with federal participation. Computed from data provided by the Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research, August, 1938. 

¢ Obligations incurred for general relief exclusive of aid to non-residents, hospitalization, burials, 
institutional care, and the cost of federal surplus commodities or those produced on work projects. 
Computed from data provided by the Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division 
of Public Assistance Research, August, 1938. 

4d Expenditures from federal and sponsors’ funds for labor, materials, and so forth, on projects of the 
Works Progress Administration. Computed from data provided by the Works Progress Administration, 
Division of Statistics and Economic Research, November, 1938. 

© Grants certified during period specified. Computed from data provided by the Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Statistics and Economic Research, November, 1938. 

f Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE IV8 


Cost of Public Relief in the Continental United States (Excluding Transient Care 
and Administrative Expense) by Months, July, 1937, through August, 1938 


(000 Omitted) 


Year 
and Civilian Farm 
Month — Special Works Conservation Security 
Types of General Program Corps Administra- 

1937 Total Assistance Relief Earnings°® Earnings’ tion Grants® 
July $177,914 $33,039 $29,138 $95,462 $19,334 $941 
August 171,618 34,065 30,102 86,779 19,326 1,346 
September 168,690 35,569 30,484 85,128 16,312 1,197 
October 173,829 36,652 30,892 86,510 18,379 1,396 
November 182,674 38,028 34,142 87,849 20,876 1,779 
nace 194,506 39,406 41,466 91,443 19,912 2,219 

1938 
January 206,627 40,252 46,804 97,421 19,940 2,210 
February 217,631 40,723 47,572 107,553 19,309 2,474 
March IER GD 41,423 47,867 124,903 18,336 2,583 
April 242,957 41,600 41,556 139,154 18,311 2,336 
May 247,868 41,861 o,f 10 147,807 18,218 2,267 
June 255,592 41,943 37,188 157,582 17,174 1,705 
July 252,749 42,494 36,888 152,244 19,848 41,275 
August 263,663 42,880 36,365 162,988 20,334 1,096 


* Data taken from Table 1, p. 24, Social Security Bulletin (infra cit.), October, 1938. 
b Payments to recipients of old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children whether 


or not administered with federal participation. 


¢ Farnings on projects of Works Progress Administration, National Youth Administration, and other 


Works Program agencies. 


4d Adjusted earnings of persons enrolled in Civilian Conservation Corps. 


e Emergency subsistence payments to farmers. 


Costs 


Public assistance! throughout the conti- 
nental United States cost approximately 
$2,700,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938. Total expenditures by states 
during the past fiscal year ranged from ap- 
proximately $415,000,000 in New York, 
$280,000,000 in Pennsylvania, $206,000,000 
in Illinois, and $177,000,000 in Ohio to 
approximately $2,700,000 in Nevada and 
$2,600,000 in Delaware. Percentage distri- 
bution of costs of specified types of public 
assistance during the fiscal year 1937-1938 is 
shown, by states, in Table III. The degree 
of federal, state, and local financial participa- 
tion in this cost varies from program to pro- 
gram. The federal government contributed 
approximately 48, 45, and 28 per cent of dis- 
bursements (for assistance, medical and hos- 
pital care, and burials) made under federally 
approved programs of aid to the aged, the 
blind, and to dependent children, respec- 
tively. State and local funds made up the 
balance and in addition bore the entire cost? 


1 As defined in Table III. 
2 Excepting federal surplus commodities. 


of general relief. The federal government 
during the fiscal year 1937-1938 paid 79 per 
cent of the costs of WPA projects, the re- 
mainder being met from ‘‘sponsors’ ”’ contri- 
butions—primarily from local but to some 
extent also from state or other units of gov- 
ernment. The cost of FSA grants was de- 
frayed entirely from federal funds. Table 
IV presents an analysis of the costs of public 
assistance and relief! by months since July, 
1937. 


Public Assistance Programs in Operation? 


By October, 1938, all the 48 states had 
received federal approval of their old age 
assistance programs, whereas only 38 aid to 
the blind and 40 aid to dependent children 
programs had been approved. Five states 
had only one federally approved program, 
six had but two, while 37 had received ap- 
proval for all three. Of the states having 
federal approval for all three programs, six 
achieved this in 1935, 16 in 1936, 12 in 1937, 


1 Table IV shows also the cost of some programs 
not here regarded as public assistance programs. 

2 For more detailed state by state accounts, see 
Part Two—PuB ic ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES. 
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and three in 1938. Some states not having 
federally approved plans for aid to the blind 
or aid to dependent children have special 
state or local programs of more or less general 
application, such as the state-aided mothers’ 
aid program in Illinois, Pennsylvania’s state- 
financed blind pension plan, and the state- 
aided demonstration program of aid to de- 
pendent children in a limited number of 
Kentucky counties. 

Thirty-six states now have state-financed 
or state-aided general assistance programs, 
but general relief is still financed on a purely 
local basis in Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Vermont. A number of 
states, found most frequently in the South or 
Middle West, make little provision for meet- 
ing relief needs of employable persons or, in 
some cases, even of those ‘“‘unemployables” 
who are ineligible for any form of categorical 
assistance. Aid to employable persons unable 
to secure employment on WPA projects is in 
some states limited to federal surplus com- 
modities. 

Existence or non-existence of a general 
relief program affects significantly the nature 
of other existing programs. In states where 
general assistance is not available, persons 
not adapted to a work program are fre- 
quently retained on jobs for which they have 
not sufficient strength or skill; and categor- 
ical assistance grants, inadequate as they 
often are to meet the needs of the dependent 
persons for whose sole use they are intended, 
must frequently be spread thinner still in 
order to aid, to some degree at least, other 
persons in the same households for whom no 
general relief is available. 

The WPA program, since its inception, has 
been in operation continuously in all states. 
The grant program of the FSA varies from 
region to region in accordance with differ- 
ences in the number of migrant farm families 
or laborers in the respective areas, or the 


severity of recent drought conditions. In. 


some instances, variations are due to the 
existence or non-existence of state general 
relief programs, or to residence or other 


qualifications established for general relief 
when it is available. In June, 1938, the states 
in which the largest number of FSA grants 
had been authorized were North and South 
Dakota, each having over 20,000. Nebraska, 
which ranked third, had only 8,558 and 
Kansas, which ranked fourth, 5,653. In each 
of 15 states the number of grants totaled 
less than 100, Nevada having none, while in 
each of another 12 the number was less 
than 500. 


Conditions of Approval of State Plans 


To secure federal approval and federal 
reimbursement for the categorical assistances, 
state programs must conform to certain con- 
ditions regarding administration and finance, 
standards of eligibility, and the form and 
manner of granting allowances. Federal ap- 
proval of state plans does not by any means 
assure federal reimbursement for all assist- 
ance properly granted to recipients, since 
state plans may and frequently are more 
liberal than the conditions upon which federal 
aid is allowed. Nevertheless, the majority of 
states have adopted the maximum eligibility 
requirements allowable for federal reimburse- 
ment. Grants, especially for old age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, are likewise cus- 
tomarily limited to the maxima reimbursable 
from federal funds although a number of 
states grant allowances in excess of the limits 
for which federal funds may be received. 
State plans must be submitted in writing to 
the Social Security Board for its approval, 
and continuance of federal aid depends upon 
continued evidence of the state’s compliance 
with the plan as approved, or as amended 
with the approval of the Board. 

A state plan may be approved or its ap- 
proval continued only if it meets the follow- 
ing administrative and financial conditions. 
It must: (a) be “substantially”’ in operation 
in all political subdivisions of the state; (b) 
provide for financial participation by the 


state; (c) designate a single state administra- 


tive agency, within the executive branch of 
government, to have final authority over any 
program placed under its jurisdiction; (d) 
assure to applicants or recipients a fair hear- 
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ing on grievances before the responsible state 
agency or its representative; (e) establish 
administrative devices (including minimum 
standards for state and local personnel) suffi- 
cient to assure equitable and economical 
administration throughout the state; and (f) 
include provision for reporting to the Social 
Security Board information and data it may 
request, and for securing necessary reports 
from political subdivisions. 

Devices adopted by the Social Security 
Board to determine state compliance with 
approved plans are: (a) supervision exercised 
through regional field representatives; (b) 
regular audits of records of all recipients to 
ascertain the adequacy of documentary data 
supporting eligibility; and (c) ‘‘administra- 
tive studies’’ of state operations to determine 
the extent to which administration does or 
does not conform to approved plans. Admin- 
istrative studies have already been conducted 
in anumber of states, among them California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 

In a few instances federal funds have been 
withdrawn (as in the case of Oklahoma) or 
withdrawal threatened (as in the case of 
Illinois and Ohio) when evidence indicated 
substantial lack of compliance on the part of 
the state with its own approved plan. 


State Administrative Agencies 


At the state level, there are now 30 states 
in which responsibility for administration of 
all existing programs of categorical and gen- 
eral assistance is vested in one state agency. 
In 17 states (such as California and Michigan) 
it is vested in two agencies; in Ohio and 
Rhode Island in three. In 24 of the 30 states 
having highly integrated programs, the single 
state agency is also responsible for certifica- 
tions to the WPA. In only nine states is 
there a categorical assistance program for 
which responsibility is not vested in the state 
agency responsible for other such programs. 
In 11 states responsibility for general relief 
is vested in an independent agency. Integra- 
tion at the state level is not necessarily 
accompanied by integration at the local level. 
For example, in Ilinois, New York, and Ohio, 
final responsibility for both old age assistance 
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and aid to dependent children is vested in a 
single state agency; yet at the local level each 
is (or may be) administered by separate and 
independent local agencies. Conversely, ad- 
ministration at the local level may be inte- 
grated in a single agency responsible to more 
than one state agency. 

State agencies (such as the State Relief 
Administration in California, the Division of 
Aid for the Aged in Ohio, and the Tennessee 
Department of Institutions and Public Wel- 
fare) may themselves administer through 
their own local or district offices the forms of 
aid for which they are responsible, or these 
may be administered by local agencies under 
thesupervision of the responsiblestate agency, 
as is the case in Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New York. Local advisory boards are found 
in both types of program, as in Ohio where 
old age assistance is administered by the 
responsible state agency through its own 
local offices, and in Maryland and New Jersey 
where policies not in conflict with state rules 
and regulations may be established by local 
boards. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that highly 
integrated administration assures the appli- 
cation of uniform policies or standards to the 
several programs. In such states as Colorado, 
Iowa, and Ohio, for example, although a 
single state agency is responsible for both old 
age assistance and aid to dependent children, 
there are wide differences in the policies 
governing their administration. Conversely, 
programs administered by two or more inde- 
pendent local agencies may, through volun- 
tary cooperation and joint planning, be exe- 
cuted in accordance with a single purpose and 
common standards. Variations between pro- 
grams may be due to differences in the laws 
upon which they are based, in the relative 
adequacy of funds available for each, or in 
the philosophy of administrative officials, 
even within the same state agency. As a 
result of these and other factors, grants to the 
aged tend to be more nearly adequate than 
those to dependent children, and the latter, 
in turn, are usually more adequate than is 
general relief. The growing practice of grant- 
ing even categorical assistance upon the basis 
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ofa household budget has a tendency to min- 
imize existing differences among programs. 


Conditions of Eligibility 


To receive public assistance, applicants 
must first of all be in need; and as regards the 
categorical assistances, state plans are ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board only if 
they include a provision to this effect. But 
since no uniform standard of need is de- 
manded, definitions vary from state to state 
and, within most states, from program to 
program and from county tocounty. In gen- 
eral, need is determined in one of two ways: 
either (a) upon. the basis of a ‘budgetary 
deficiency,” namely, by ascertaining the 
amount by which requirements of individuals 
or families (determined on the basis of a 
standard budget prescribing requirements for 
minimum living costs for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, light and heat, and incidentals) exceed 
their current income or resources (whether 
in the form of cash, goods, or privileges such 
as free rent); or (b) need may be gauged 
against a fixed monthly sum, estimated to be 
sufficient for maintenance, which is some- 
times written into law as the maximum 
amount of income applicants may have and 
still be eligible for aid. The budgetary 
deficiency method is being used more and 
more widely, not only in determining need 
for special assistance but also in determining 
eligibility for general relief and WPA employ- 
ment. But even in states where this method 
has been adopted, uniform state standards 
are frequently not in effect and budget stand- 
ards differ greatly, sometimes varying from 
program to program, county to county, and 
from city to city. In a few states, however, 
a single standard has been adopted and is 
supposed to be in effect in all counties and 
applicable to all programs. 

The extent to which relatives can help 
each other is an important consideration in 
determining need. Relatives most frequently 
held responsible for the support of their 
needy kin arewives or husbands, parents, and 
adult children, although grandparents and 
grandchildren are sometimes made legally 


responsible.! In practice, states having similar 
laws relating to relatives’ responsibility vary 
widely in the degree to which they are en- 
forced. Some agencies make little pretense of 
ascertaining the ability of responsible rela- 
tives to aid; others accept as final the rela- 
tives’ own unverified statements about their 
financial ability; while still others adhere 
strictly to the law and in some instances even 
exceed existing legal requirements through 
the practice of denying aid when “morally 
responsible’ relatives are able to help, or 
through ruling that applicants are not suffi- 
ciently without resources to qualify as in 
need of aid if any relatives, whether or not 
they are legally responsible, are in position to 
contribute to the applicants’ support. Many 
states automatically widen the circle of legally 
responsible relatives by denying aid to de 
pendent children to a child if the relative 
with whom he is living (even if only a col- 
lateral relative) is able to support him with- 
out assistance. 

State policies vary in another regard also. 
Some states withhold or reduce allowances if 
convinced of the ability and responsibility of 
relatives to assist, whether or not such assist- 
ance is actually forthcoming. Other states 
have taken the more humane and logical 
position of granting the needed assistance 
and subsequently taking steps thought neces- 
sary to recover from responsible relatives the 
amounts they are presumed to be able to 
contribute. Requirements that liens be taken 
or that property be assigned or placed in 
trust (conditions of eligibility most fre- 
quently found in regard to old age assist- 
ance) sometimes appear to be motivated by 
the wish to prevent heirs who have failed 
to aid their needy relatives from benefit- 
ing from their estates, rather than by the 
desire to recover for the state the value of 
aid granted. 

Determination of need is significantly in- 


1 A number of state special assistance laws con- 
tain no specific provisions regarding responsibili- 
ties of relatives. In Missouri, which is one of these 
states, two appellate courts have recently ruled, 
according to press accounts, that regular dona- 
tions from friends or relatives do not affect eligi- 
bility for old age assistance. 
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fluenced by the amount of property and 
liquid assets which applicants are allowed to 
retain without affecting eligibility. Limita- 
tions upon both frequently vary from pro- 
gram to program, even within a given state. 
In some instances, applicants are allowed to 
retain property in excess of prescribed limits 
upon condition that it be placed in trust with 
or assigned to the administrative agency, 
even though property within established lim- 
its need not be so assigned. In nearly every 
state, applicants for general relief are allowed 
to retain relatively less property of all types 
than are applicants for other types of aid. In 
many jurisdictions, disposition of property 
for the purpose of qualifying for assistance 
(especially when done within a specified 
number of years prior to application) renders 
applicants ineligible for certain types of aid. 
Definitions of need are further affected by 
“exempted income’’—meaning that amount 
which may be left out of account in determin- 
ing an applicant’s resources. Although such 
exemptions are frequently limited to irregular 
income of from $5.00 to $15 a month, they 
may amount to substantial sums, materially 
affecting the standard of need. 

Minimum age requirements are established 
in all states for old age assistance and for 
WPA employment, and maximum age limits 
for aid to dependent children. There is less 
uniformity for aid to the blind, although 
most states have a minimum age limit; and 
in some states the automatic substitution of 
old age assistance for aid to the blind when 
recipients reach age 65 acts as a maximum 
limit. In some states, a period of years 
intervenes between maximum age for aid to 
dependent children and minimum age for aid 
to the blind. In a few states a maximum age 
limit is established for WPA certification. 
Age requirements for old age assistance and 
aid to dependent children usually conform to 
conditions upon which federal reimbursement 
is allowable. There are some exceptions, such 
as Colorado which grants old age assistance 
to persons over 60, and Wisconsin which 
permits aid to dependent children to be 
granted to dependent children up to 21 years 
of age. Practically all states establish no age 
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limits for general relief, and none are imposed 
for FSA grants. 

Citizenship is most frequently required for 
old age assistance, though sometimes also for 
aid to the blind. In a few instances the 
custodian of dependent children is required 
to be a citizen or to have declared intent to 
become one. Declaration of intent is also a 
condition of eligibility for certification of 
aliens for WPA employment. Except in such 
states as Connecticut, where non-citizens 
may not establish settlement, and in Ohio 
where aliens must produce “‘satisfactory in- 
formation” regarding their entry into the 
United States, citizenship is seldom a factor 
in granting general relief. It is never a 
consideration in awarding FSA grants. 

Residence for longer or shorter periods and 
within specified areas is, with few exceptions, 
required for all forms of public assistance. 
Requirements for categorical aid follow closely 
the maxima allowable for federal approval 
of state plans, and are usually for longer 
periods than for general relief, but they differ 
from the latter in that (a) they apply only to 
residence within a state and not to residence 
in any particular county or town; and (b) 
they are not affected by receipt of public 
relief.1 The establishment of residence for 
general relief is in many states construed to 
be interrupted by any periods during which 
public (and sometimes private) aid or institu- 
tional care is received. Inmates of public 
institutions In most states, and of private 
institutions in some, are ineligible to receive 
certain types of public assistance unless the 
care provided is only temporary medical or 
surgical care. 

Residence requirements for general relief 
vary from state to state, Arkansas having 
none while New Jersey and several New 
England states have requirements as high as 
five years. A few jurisdictions still prescribe 
that residence for the period specified must 


1 In fact, these two conditions are essential pre- 
requisites to federal approval of state plans. For 
categorical aid under federally approved plans, 
county or other local residence has practically no 
significance except in allocating costs of aid granted 
by one subdivision to persons having residence in 
another. 
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be “without being warned to depart.’’ Resi- 
dence is of relatively less importance in a few 
states (such as Arkansas, New York, and 
Oregon) where persons who fail to meet 
established requirements may nevertheless 
be granted certain types of assistance, the 
cost of which is borne wholly by the state, 
subject perhaps to federal reimbursement. In 
most states, it is legally possible to grant aid 
regardless of residence requirements to non- 
residents who fall sick, or who for one reason 
or another cannot be removed to their place 
of residence. 

Although no residence requirements are 
prescribed by the federal WPA as a condition 
for certification for WPA employment, it is 
common practice among state and local certi- 
fying agencies to impose essentially the same 
residence qualifications as are required for 
general assistance or local relief. FSA grants 
are, according to federal policy, supposed to 
be granted only to persons now living on 
farms or in farming areas. They are fre- 
quently given without consideration of length 
of residence, and in fact are sometimes 
granted primarily to persons who are ineli- 
gible for other types of assistance because of 
lack of established residence. In several 
northwestern states, non-residents coming 
into the region from a drought area are eli- 
gible to receive FSA grants. In several areas 
FSA grants may be made only to persons 
living outside the corporate limits of a city or 
town. 

Other provisions. Persons needing, as well 
as those receiving, continued institutional 
care because of their physical or mental con- 
dition are denied public assistance in many 
jurisdictions. In some of these, aid is denied 
only when the needed care is available, or 
available in a public institution. Not an 
uncommon specification found in state laws 
is that persons may not receive more than 
one form of public aid at the same time.! 
Although aid to dependent children may be 
granted only to relatives considered “‘fit’’ to 
care for the children aided, other specified 


1 This does not, of course, preclude the general 
practice of giving more than one type of assistance 
to persons in the same household when necessary. 
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“character” qualifications are gradually fall- 
ing into disuse. Persons who have been 
imprisoned for felonies within specified peri- 
ods of time or have, within a given number of 
years, deserted a spouse or dependent chil- 
dren, or have been professional tramps, beg- 
gars, or vagrants are in some states considered 
ineligible for certain types of aid. However, 
in several states aid is denied on these 
grounds only when the disqualifying offense 
is evidenced by recorded court charges prop- 
erly sustained before a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

The federal government participates in 
sums granted as categorical assistance only if 
no restrictions are placed upon the recipients 
in spending them. Work may not be required 
in return for such aid. On the other hand, 
general relief is normally granted to employ- 
able persons in some states (such as Cali- 
fornia, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa), only upon condition that they render 
some service in return. 

FSA grants, according to federal policy, 
may be made to “‘farm owners, farm tenants, 
share-croppers, farm laborers, persons now 
on the rolls of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and other persons who now live on 
farms or in farming areas, and who when last 
employed received the major portion of their 
income from farming operations, without 
regard to availability of suitable and ade- 
quate soil resources and other conditions, 
other than employability, with the possibility 
of becoming self supporting.’ Recipients of 
these grants may be asked to sign voluntary 
agreements to work on land utilization, FSA, 
or other useful projects, but in practice are 
seldom requested to do so. 


Forms of Aid 1 


Categorical aid under federally approved 
programs must be paid in cash, by check, or 
by warrant immediately cashable at face 
value. Wages to needy persons employed by 
the WPA are paid by check. General relief 
in many states (such as Alabama, California, 
and Oregon) and in some municipalities (such 
as Chicago and New York City) is given in the 
form of cash or check, as are also the cate- 


gorical assistances in some states under pro- 
grams not federally approved. Cash grants 
are being used increasingly, not only because 
they are less difficult and expensive to admin- 
ister than commodity relief, but also because 
they permit recipients to manage their own 
expenditures, thus preserving morale and 
stimulating self-reliance. However, despite 
the many advantages of cash, relief orders 
entitling recipients to specified goods or 
services from designated vendors are still 
widely used. Relief issued ‘in kind”’ (such as 
food, fuel, clothing, bedding) still remains a 
relatively important type of public aid, even 
in jurisdictions which have adopted the gen- 
eral policy of granting assistance in the form 
of cash wherever possible. This may be 
attributed largely to the federal policy of dis- 
tributing through public relief agencies com- 
modities purchased primarily to stabilize 
farm or commodity prices and to stimulate 
re-employment in laggard industries. These 
so-called “‘federal surplus commodities” are 
granted to recipients of the categorical assist- 
ances and general relief as well as to persons 
employed by the WPA. Although federal 
policy regarding their distribution directs 
that commodities should be granted only 
above budgetary needs, in order that their 
consumption may actually reduce surpluses, 
assistance grants in many jurisdictions are in 
practice reduced to allow for the value of 
commodities thus granted. In some areas, 
particularly in the South, federal surplus 
commodities (which from month to month 
fluctuate both in variety and quantity, and 
in a given month may include only a few 
items such as grapefruit, prunes, rice, and 
dried milk) constitute the only form of aid 
available to employable persons or others not 
eligible for any form of special assistance. A 
number of local jurisdictions, but only a 
few states, purchase commodities for distri- 
bution. 

Finally, public assistance may take the 
form of special services such as medical, 
dental, or specialized social (case work) 
service. These must be furnished out of state 
and local funds, except as the federal govern- 
ment reimburses states for certain portions of 
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the amounts spent in administering the cat- 
egorical assistances. 


Amounts of Assistance 


The amount of public assistance to be 
granted individual recipients may be deter- 
mined in one of four ways: on the basis of (a) 
budgetary deficiencies with or without fixed 
maximum or minimum limits; (b) flat grants 
less income, such as old age assistance grants 
in Colorado, Iowa, and Nevada; (c) flat 
grants to all recipients, such as the fixed 
state pensions to the blind in Illinois and 
Missouri or the “$2.50 per adult per week” 
sometimes specified. Even under the third 
system, in some jurisdictions more cognizance 
is taken of individual circumstances than 
might be inferred from the term “‘flat grants.” 

Federal approval of state categorical as- 
sistance plans is conditioned upon the adop- 
tion of methods of fixing allowances upon an 
individual basis, with due consideration of 
each individual’s income, resources, and rela- 
tive need. Furthermore, standards of allow- 
ances are required to be substantially uniform 
throughout the state. In practice, the policies 


of boards or administering officials as to 


amounts granted in various sections of a 
state vary because of differences in price 
levels, standards of living, the state of public 
opinion, and the amount of funds available. 
In some states, local agencies are relatively 
free to adopt whatever standards they choose, 
while in others the responsible state agency 
may establish standards applicable to the 
state as a whole or reserve the right to 
approve each county’s standard or to review 
all allowances authorized by county authori- 
ties, thus securing more or less uniformity in 
the size of grants in all parts of the state. 
When standards vary among programs, as 
they frequently do, those of general relief are 
likely to be lower than those of other types of 
allowances. Categorical assistance grants in 
a given jurisdiction may include provision for 
a relatively wide range of budget needs, yet 
general relief in the same area be restricted, 
for instance, to food or emergency medical 
care. 

Categorical allowances are usually calcu- 
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lated to provide for the needs of the recipient 
alone. However, as has already been pointed 
out, there is a growing number of jurisdic- 
tions in which special assistance grants are 
fixed so as also to provide, up to the maximum 
amounts allowable, for the needs of the 
recipients’ dependents, or even of all de- 
pendent members of recipients’ households. 

Grants for old age assistance and aid to the 
blind in most states are limited to a maximum 
of $30 a month; while grants for aid to 
dependent children are (though less uni- 
formly) limited to $18 for the first child and 
$12 for each successive child in a family, 
largely because these are the maximum allow- 
ances for which federal reimbursement is 
allowable. However, in a number of states, 
grants for one or more types of categorical 
assistance may exceed the maxima reimburs- 
able from federal funds. In a few states, 
maximum grants are much less than the 
federally reimbursable limit, old age assist- 
ance, for example, being limited in lowa and 
Mississippi to maxima of $25 and $15 a 
month, respectively. A number of states 
have established no maxima for aid to the 
blind or aid to dependent children, and a few, 
including Louisiana and New York, have 
established no maximum limits for any type 
of grants. Wherever the federal maxima are 
exceeded, the excess portion is, of course, 
met entirely from state and local funds. In 
only a few states are general assistance grants 
limited to specified maxima. Legal maxima 
are of two types, one limiting the amount of 
aid to a specified maximum, the other limit- 
ing aid plus other income to a prescribed 
amount. 

Minimum levels below which grants may 
not fall are prescribed in a few states. These 
minima areoftwotypes: (a) absoluteamounts, 
as in Illinois and Mississippi where monthly 
old age assistance grants must be for at least 
$3.00 and $5.00 a month, respectively, and 
(b) percentages of budgetary deficiencies, as 
in South Carolina where every allowance 
under certain programs must meet at least 
75 per cent of each family’s budgetary de- 
ficiency. 

Recurring failure of appropriations or other 


inadequacy of funds may occasion the resort 
in many jurisdictions to the practice of “‘scal- 
ing down’ on a percentage basis grants calcu- 
lated on a budgetary deficiency basis. Ac- 
cording to the state of finances, this may be 
resorted to only occasionally, or it may 
become the characteristic procedure. Similar 
results are sometimes arrived at by eliminat- 
ing rent or clothing allowances from all as- 
sistance grants for a time, or permanently (as 
in Delaware) from those given to families 
with able-bodied employable members. Wage 
rates paid workers employed by the WPA 
vary according to the type and location of 
work done. FSA grants may include pro- 
vision for ‘“emergency needs for food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter, indispensable medical sery- 
ices, and other essential subsistence needs or 
services.” They may exceed $30 a month 
only upon specific approval of regional offi- 
cials. 

Actual benefits paid under the various 
public assistance programs of the several 
states in June, 1938, are presented in Part 
Two—PuBLic ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES. 


Appeals 


As a condition for federal approval, state 
plans for categorical assistance must make 
provision for granting fair hearings to persons 
aggrieved by failure to act or by the action 
taken upon their applications. In a number 
of states, among which are Alabama, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, these procedures 
also apply to general relief as well as to the 
special assistance programs. Hearings, which 
may be before field representatives of state 
agencies, state administrative officials, or 
boards, are usually held only after repeated 
failure of efforts to adjust matters informally. 
Final decision may be rendered by the person 
or persons hearing the case or be referred to 
some other authority (usually a state board) 
to which the findings have been presented. 
Decisions are usually binding upon local 
administrative agencies. Conditions under 
which hearings must be held are, in many 
instances, carefully prescribed and are de- 
signed to safeguard the interests and rights of 
appellants, allowing them to be present at 
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hearings, be represented by counsel, and have 
access to all records upon which the decision 
in question is based; and providing in some 
instances that hearings be held in places 
readily accessible to appellants. In a few 
states, courts are responsible for adjudicating 
appeals. 


Current Problems 


Among recent gains in the public assistance 
field the following are noteworthy: (a) ac- 
knowledgment by the federal government of 
responsibility evidenced through establish- 
ment of the Works Program and federal aid 
to states for categorical aid; (b) state aid for 
and supervision of all federally approved 
categorical assistance, and in most states for 
general assistance as well; (c) an increasing 
tendency to transfer from local to state gov- 
ernments basic responsibility for financing 
public assistance services; (d) the provision 
of work rather than direct relief for a large 
proportion of needy persons (although this is 
still on the basis of need and not of genuine 
employment); (e) the improvement in stand- 
ards of assistance and of administration at 
all levels of government, facilitated in large 
measure by the grant-in-aid principle. 

Despite these unmistakable gains there are 
in existing programs serious gaps and inade- 
quacies which threaten, if they do not alto- 
gether preclude, even that small degree of 
security which public assistance programs 
may afford needy persons. Of many inade- 
quacies that might be enumerated mention 
will here be made of only seven: 


1. Widespread lack of any, or in some 
instances of adequate, provision for needy 
persons who are not eligible for available 
types of categorical aid. This lack is due in 
part to a continuing feeling in many quarters 
that despite general economic conditions per- 
sons able to work at all can still find some 
means of supporting themselves; to the fact 
that state and local funds spent for general 
relief are not matched from federal funds, as 
are those for WPA projects or categorical aid; 
to the lack of federal leadership in this field; 
and to a lack of agreement as to the responsi- 
bilities which should be assumed by the 
several levels of government. Those for 
whom provisions are particularly inadequate 
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are the so-called employables, those who lack 
necessary residence requirements for aid, and 
employable aliens. 

2. Distribution of responsibilities among 
federal, state, and local governments without 
regard to their relative ability to meet them. 
Historically, local governments in this coun- 
try have been primarily responsible for aiding 
needy persons and that basic responsibility 
still exists; only a few states have accepted 
basic financial responsibility for public assist- 
ance. In the others, localities bear funda- 
mental financial responsibility although they 
may be reimbursed from federal and state 
funds for a part of their expenditures. The 
incidence of this responsibility falls upon 
localities most heavily in states where local 
governments are required to bear the costs of 
public assistance, whatever these may be, 
while the state in its turn contributes only a 
predetermined amount. Essentially the same 
situation exists in regard to the distribution 
of responsibility for aid to employable per- 
sons. The federal government arbitrarily 
appropriates limited sums and provides em- 
ployment from time to time, for specified 
numbers of workers. When for any reason 
employment rolls are reduced, local agencies 
find themselves suddenly responsible for 
granting aid which they had not anticipated 
giving and for which they had made no 
budgetary provision. 

- 3. Undue differences among existing pro- 
grams. There is probably no public assist- 
ance program in the country that can be said 
to be too liberal and which therefore needs 
to be leveled down. There is, on the other 
hand, much leveling up to be done. For 
example, aged individuals may be allowed as 
much as $30 a month each, while under pro- 
grams of aid to dependent children the same 
amount often has to suffice for a mother and 
two children and perhaps for a father and 
other children in the home. County residence 
may be required for one form of aid but only 
state residence for another; residence of one 
year for one form and five years for another; 
and applicants for one type of aid may be 
required to surrender all liquid assets while 
persons applying for another are permitted to 
retain more or less liberal amounts for per- 
sonal or emergency use. It is not suggested 
that policies under all programs should be 
identical, but that differences should spring 
only from proper regard to the particular 
needs of the various types of persons aided. 

4. Chronic inadequacy of many programs. 
Worse than the disparities among existing 
programs Is the inadequacy of appropriations 
for many. The question of whether any 
specified amount is the maximum allowable 
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for one individual or for three becomes highly 
academic in the face of chronic fund shortages 
which necessitate such reductions in allow- 
ances of all types that they are no longer 
sufficient to maintain proper standards of 
life. Although inadequacy of funds some- 
times affects all types of programs more or 
less uniformly, they frequently affect general 
assistance and aid to dependent children 
more seriously than others. 

5. Undue differences in programs of the 
several states and among local jurisdictions 
within any given state. There are few who 
advocate that public assistance provisions 
should be so standardized that wholly similar 
standards should be applied in every section 
of the country, but there are many who think 
of Americans as citizens of the United States 
and as such entitled, wherever they may live, 
to receive substantially similar treatment— 
with due regard to differences in costs of a 
standard of living which is at once adequate 
and appropriate to the section of the country 
in which they live. These advocates feel that 
current differences in standards are greater 
than can be accounted for upon any tenable 
basis. 

6. Need for sound, non-political adminis- 
tration at federal, state, and local levels. 
Political or otherwise unsound administra- 
tion of public assistance presents a double 
threat: depriving needy persons of aid prop- 
erly due them, and undermining public 
confidence, thus endangering public support 
and threatening the very existence of the 
programs themselves. Although a beginning 
has been made toward establishing merit 
systems in public assistance agencies, these 
are still only beginnings. Many apply only to 
categorical programs which are federally aided 
and not to general relief; many prescribe only 
that personnel must meet certain minimum 
standards and make no provision for select- 
ing and retaining only the best workers meet- 
ing these standards; in some jurisdictions 
which require examinations (including some 
to which civil service provisions apply) these 
have been long delayed, not given at all, or 
in some instances when given have proved to 
be a mere formality. Civil service or merit 
system provisions have not yet been applied 
to personnel of the WPA at either the federal 
or state levels, although the desirability of 
this step has recently been stressed by the 
federal administrator. A further difficulty 
which has frequently been found to hamper 
effective administration is the policy of limit- 


ing expenditures for operation and adminis- 


tration of assistance programs to a fixed 
percentage of total expenditures. 
7. Need for greater emphasis upon meth- 


ods by which people may be helped to live by 
their own effort without recourse to public 
aid. Even public assistance agencies, in all 
too many jurisdictions, seem content to re- 
strict their role to the original and recurrent 
verification of eligibility and the granting of 
aid without reference to further remedial or 
preventive service which might help recipi- 
ents to return to self-support, prevent worse 
difficulties in the future, or require more 
expensive care or treatment if longer delayed. 
Furthermore, there appears to be but slight 
public interest in the prevention of impover- 
ishment or in fundamental social or economic 
changes that might minimize the need for 
relief in the future. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH,? from the point of view 
of the practitioner, applies to the welfare of 
all the people the ways and means of life- 
saving worked out by the individual scientist 
in the research laboratory or at the bedside 
of the patient. Public health work, for the 
great part, is carried on from tax funds, fed- 
eral, state, and local; for the remainder, from 
philanthropic funds and those raised by vol- 
untary subscription. It follows that any 
medical problem, to be considered one of 
public health interest, must be important; 
that is, it must affect many people and affect 
them seriously. Also, public health activities 
must be practical. It is not possible to make 
mass application of any principle until it is 
proven applicable by the most rigid scientific 
criteria. This does not bar out research. On 
the contrary, it makes research vitally neces- 
sary for sound work against diseases and con- 
ditions which limit the lives and reduce the 
well-being of many people. From the angle 
of the federal, state, or local health officer, 
the public health program may be stated suc- 
cinctly as that of alertness along the entire 
front of preventive medicine to make sure 
that ground gained is held and gains consoli- 
dated; and aconcentrated attack upon those 
sectors where the greatest saving of life can 
be made. 

From the point of view of the citizen, pub- 
lic health is the essence of the normal. Under 
a modern, well-executed public health pro- 
gram a citizen lives in an environment which 
is free from abnormal insanitation. His milk 
and water are pure; his sewage is safely dis- 
posed of; his food uncontaminated. His 
health department is as efficient in protect- 
ing him against preventable disease as his 
fire department is competent to protect him 
against arson. His children are protected 
against/ill health, as against illiteracy, in that 
they are taught the principles of hygiene in 
the public schools alongside reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

This much of the citizen’s protection against 
abnormalities in his physical environment is 
universally recognized as belonging to the 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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public health program, although the various 
parts of it usually are divided among several 
branches of government and diverse volun- 
tary agencies; and practically nowhere is the 
full program utilized for the benefit of all 
citizens. In addition, however, the health of 
the citizen is better maintained and more 
easily improved if his income is large enough 
to permit his purchasing for himself and his 
family a nutritious diet, sufficient fuel and 
clothing for comfort, housing up to the mini- 
mum standards of space, cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, and sunlight for each person, and— 
perhaps most important of all—good medical, 
dental, and nursing care, as needed. See 
MepicAt Care. For the citizen, therefore, 
public health involves not only medicine but 
economics. It comprehends the sum of all 
those measures designed to postpone mortal- 
ity and to promote the health and well-being 
of the population. 

This article considers the public health 
activities of both governmental and volun- 
tary agencies. 


Development 


Even in colonial days it was customary for 
cities to organize health boards to meet the 
threat of an epidemic. When the threat dis- 
appeared, the board was forgotten. Peters- 
burg, Va., is said to have organized the first 
permanent board of health in 1780. Philadel- 
phia followed in 1794 and New York City in 
1796. Although concerned for the most part 
with the isolation of sufferers from epidemic 
disease and the abatement of nuisances, most 
large cities had some such type of permanent 
health agency when the first state health de- 
partment was organized by Massachusetts in 
1869. By 1900, 39 states had created health 
boards or departments. 

In spite of the early effort to organize 
against disease, the scientific knowledge upon 
which current health practice is based is of 
comparatively recent development. Its roots 
lie in the discoveries of the germ theories 
which occurred during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Pasteur and Koch were 
the fathers of modern medicine for the mass, 
no less than for the individual. 
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FEDERAL HEALTH AGENCIES 


The United States Public Health Service 


The entrance of the federal government 
into the health field had to do with medical 
care rather than public health. Beginning in 
1798 as a compulsory health insurance plan 
for seamen, under provisions of the original 
Act of Congress, deductions in the amount of 
20 cents a month were made from the wages 
of each sailor on ships of the merchant marine, 
the sum being deposited with the Collector of 
Customs and used to operate an unrelated 
system of hospitals in a few seaports. From 
these uncoordinated institutions there devel- 
oped a national Marine Hospital Service to 
which, under the Act of 1878, was given re- 
sponsibility for quarantine. In 1893 this 
authority was extended and provision made 
for federal health cooperation with state and 
municipal agencies. Following the epidemics 
of cholera and yellow fever in the seventies, 
a National Board of Health was organized in 
1878. Its life was short, however, and its 
functions were taken over by the Marine 
Hospital Service. In 1901 the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory, now the National Institute of Health, 
was organized as the research branch of the 
Marine Hospital Service, the name of which 
was changed by law in 1912 to the Public 
Health Service. Administratively, it is a 
bureau of the Treasury Department. Its 
present functions may be divided broadly 
into three classes: health administration, re- 
search, and medical care. 

In promoting health administration, grants 
are made for public health work in the states; 
technical assistance is given to states and 
localities in the solution of various health 
problems; morbidity reports and other health 
statistics are collected, interpreted, and pub- 
lished; the interstate spread of disease is safe- 
guarded; the quality of public water supplies 
on common carriers is prescribed; the san- 
itary condition of shellfish is supervised; and 
regulations governing communicable disease 
and sanitary supervision are enforced in na- 
tional parks. The introduction of disease 
from abroad is controlled through a system of 
border and port quarantine stations; and 


medical examinations of immigrants are made 
at 209 stations abroad and at the borders. 

Research is carried out chiefly through the 
National Institute of Health and field sta- 
tions, and includes studies in pharmacology, 
chemistry, zoology, epidemiology, bacteriol- 
ogy, and pathology directed against most of 
the major causes of sickness and death. 

Through 26 hospitals having a capacity of 
6,196 beds and 131 relief stations, medical 
care is extended to merchant seamen, per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, injured govern- 
ment employes, federal prisoners, and certain 
other beneficiaries. Public Health Service 
personnel is assigned to direct or assist in the 
medical work of other government agencies, 
such as the Social Security Board, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Department of Justice, Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

As a feature of health education, National 
Negro Health Week since 1921 has been en- 
couraged and assisted by the Public Health 
Service, with the cooperation of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Tuskegee Institute, How- 
ard University, and representative Negro 
business and professional associations. Since 
1934 a Negro director with the title of Health 
Education Specialist has been in charge of 
the year-round organization to promote the 
National Negro Health Movement. 

Under Title VI of the Social Security Act 
an annual appropriation of $8,000,000 is made 
for grants-in-aid to states for public health 
work. This program is now in its third year. 
Under its stimulus great progress has been 
made in state and local health service, espe- 
cially in the development of industrial hy- 
giene and venereal disease programs, public 
health nursing, in the number of full-time 
county health units, and higher standards of 
qualification for public health personnel. 
Through the provision of funds for training 
personnel, approximately 4,000 workers have 
received postgraduate courses. These include 
medical officers, engineers, nurses, sanitation 
officers, laboratory workers, and others. 

Established by Act of Congress in 1937, 
the National Cancer Institute functions under 
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the Public Health Service. It has for its pur- 
pose: (a) to conduct, assist, and foster re- 
searches, investigations, and studies relating 
to the cause, prevention, and methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer; (b) to 
promote coordination of researches conducted 
- by the Institute and similar researches con- 
ducted elsewhere; (c) to procure, use, and 
lend radium; (d) to provide training and in- 
struction in technical matters relating to the 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer; (e) to 
provide research fellowships in the Institute 
from funds appropriated or donated for such 
purpose; (f) to secure for the Institute con- 
sultation services and advice of cancer ex- 
perts from the United States and abroad; and 
(g) to cooperate with state health agencies in 
the prevention and control of cancer. 

Policies concerning grants-in-aid are rec- 
ommended by the National Advisory Cancer 
Council which consists of six members selected 
from “leading medical or scientific author- 
ities who are outstanding in the study, diag- 
nosis or treatment of cancer” and appointed 
by the Surgeon General who, ex officio, is 
chairman of the Council. 

An appropriation of $750,000 has been 
made for the construction of a building to 
house the National Cancer Institute as a part 
of the new National Institute of Health group 
of buildings. An annual appropriation of 
$400,000 has been made for the past two 
years to carry out the purposes of the Act, of 
which amount $200,000 has been spent for 
the purchase of radium. 

A National Conference on Venereal Dis- 
ease Control held in December, 1936, recom- 
mended a nation-wide attack on syphilis and 
gonorrhea and an annual federal appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 for this purpose. At meet- 
ings in 1937 and 1938 the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities recom- 
mended legislation for this purpose. As a 
result of the widespread interest in the sub- 
ject, the 75th Congress passed the Venereal 
Disease Control Act, approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 24, 1938. 

This Act authorizes the Public Health 
Service to conduct research, demonstrations, 
and education for the control of the venereal 
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diseases, and to make grants to the states for 
this purpose apportioned among the several 
states on the basis of population, extent of 
the venereal disease problem, and financial 
needs. An appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
made for the first fiscal year and authoriza- 
tion given for an appropriation of $5,000,000 
the second year, $7,000,000 the third year, 
and for each of the 10 fiscal years thereafter 
“such amounts as Congress may determine 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the act.”” See SoctaL HYGIENE. 


Other Federal Health Activities 


The United States Children’s Bureau is re- 
sponsible for maternity and child hygiene and 
for the care of crippled children, giving grants- 
in-aid to the states for these purposes. See 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN and MATERNAL AND 
CuHILD HEALTH. The Bureau of the Census 
collects records of births and deaths from the 
states. In addition, the Division of School 
Hygiene in the Office of Education, the Food 
and Drug Administration, and the Bureaus 
of Animal Industry, Dairy Industry, and 
Home Economics in the Department of Agri- 
culture have certain regulatory and research 
functions of a public health nature. 

Federal emergency funds have been used 
to improve community sanitation in 41 states. 
The major activity has been the construction 
of sanitary privies for which the property 
owner supplies necessary materials. As of 
June 30, 1938, a total of 1,774,689 such privies 
have been constructed. Acid pollution of 
waterways from abandoned mines has been 
greatly reduced by sealing mine openings. In 
seven states 4,700 mines have been sealed. 

To prevent malaria, extensive drainage 
projects have been undertaken in 16 southern 
states. More than 52,314,240 feet of ditches 
have drained 217,715 acres, giving protection 
against malaria to 6,520,354 people. 

A National Health Inventory, started in 
1935 as a Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) project and financed with a $3,500,000 
allotment of federal funds, has made avail- 
able information concerning many aspects of 
national health heretofore unknown. Reports 
of the National Health Inventory were made 
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to the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- » 


ordinate Health and Welfare Activities. This 
Committee, appointed by the President in 
August, 1935, following passage of the Social 
Security Act, is made up of the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Departments of Treasury, 
Labor, Agriculture, and Interior, each of 
which administers separate and overlapping 
health functions of the federal government. 
A technical committee made up of physicians 
and statisticians from the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Social Security Board, and the Labor 
Department interpreted the findings of the 
National Health Inventory and submitted 
the following: 


1. This country loses ten billion dollars an- 
nually through illness and premature death. 

2. Each year seventy million sick persons 
lose over one billion days from work. 

3. Seventy-five thousand infants are still- 
born every year, 69,000 die before they are a 
month old, more than 12,500 women succumb 
to causes connected with pregnancy and 
childbirth. 

4. During the same 12-month period, 
518,000 persons are beginning syphilis treat- 
ment, twice that number are starting to ob- 
tain medical care for gonorrhea, 100,000 are 
dying of pneumonia, and 150,000 are being 
admitted to institutions for mental disease. 

5. Disabling illness in the relief population 
occurs at a rate 68 per cent higher than 
among those families with an annual income 
of $3,000 or more. The unemployed have 
twice as much disabling illness as the em- 
ployed, and WPA workers have a disabling 
illness rate 40 per cent more than that of any 
other groups of employed persons. 


National Health Conference 


At the President’s suggestion a National 
Health Conference was held in Washington 
July 18-20, 1938, delegates representing pro- 
fessional organizations, health and welfare 
workers, public officials, and representatives 
of labor, farm organizations, organized wom- 
en’s groups, the press, and the consuming 
public generally. Before this body were laid 
detailed findings of the National Health In- 
ventory which fell into the following broad 
categories: (a) preventive health services 
for the nation as a whole are grossly insuf- 


ficient; (b) hospital and other institutional 
facilities are inadequate in many commu- 
nities, especially in rural areas, and financial 
support for hospital care and for professional 
services in hospitals is both insufficient and 
precarious, especially for services to people 
who cannot pay the costs of the care they 
need; (c) one-third of the population, includ- 
ing persons with or without income, is re- 
ceiving inadequate or no medical service; (d) 
an even larger fraction of the population suf- 
fers from economic burdens created by illness. 

As a remedy, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee submitted to the Conference a pro- 
gram of five tentative recommendations. It 
did not suggest putting into effect immedi- 
ately the maximum recommendations which 
follow but contemplated a gradual expansion 
to full scale operation with 10 years. It was 
urged that half of all costs be borne by the 
federal government. 


1. Eradicate tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases, and malaria; control mortality from 
pneumonia and cancer; promote mental hy- 
giene and industrial hygiene through strength- 
ening of public health organizations and ex- 
panding present cooperative programs of the 
Public Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau. It is estimated that a full program 
of health service for the public would require 
annual expenditures of $200,000,000. 

Make available to mothers and children 
of all income groups and in all sections the 
minimum medical services essential to reduce 
high mortality rates among mothers and in- 
fants, and to prevent in childhood diseases 
and conditions leading to serious disabilities 
in later years by means of a gradually ex- 
panding program requiring by the tenth year 
an additional expenditure of $165,000,000. 

2. Provide 360,000 beds in tuberculosis, 
mental, and general hospitals, in rural and 
urban areas, and construct 500 health and 
diagnostic centres in areas inaccessible to 
hospitals, requiring special annual expendi- 
tures of $35,400,000—which includes the first 
three years’ majntenance of such institutions. 

3. Through federal grants-in-aid to the 
states, implement the provision of public 
medical care for two broad groups of the pop- 
ulation: (a) those for whom local, state, or 
federal governments have already accepted 
some responsibility through the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act, 
through work relief programs, or through 
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provisions of general relief; and (b) those 
who, while able to obtain food, shelter, and 
clothing from their own resources, are unable 
to procure necessary medical care. This pro- 
gram might begin with the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 and be gradually expanded by 
the tenth year to $400,000,000, the estimated 
cost of minimum care to all medically needy 
groups. 

4, Reduce the burden of sickness costs by 
appropriate devices for their distribution 
among groups of people and over periods of 
time through a comprehensive program to 
increase and improve medical services for the 
population supported either (a) by general 
taxation or special tax assessments, or (b) by 
specific insurance contributions from the po- 
tential beneficiaries of an insurance system; 
the role of the federal government to be that 
of giving financial or technical aid tothestates 
in development of sound programs of their 
own choice. See HEALTH INSURANCE. The 
alternate nature of parts of this recommen- 
dation and the preceding was pointed out. 

5. Assure wage-earners continuity of in- 
come through periods of disability by means 
of temporary disability insurance established 
along lines analogous to unemployment com- 
pensation, and permanent disability (invalid- 
ity) insurance developed through the system 
of old age insurance. 


Delegates to the Conference were asked to 
discuss the recommendations, and to report 
facts and findings to the organizations they 
represented. No attempt was made to ob- 
tain resolutions or plan legislative action. 
The Conference was notable for the active 
participation of the general public, the indi- 
cations of a vast ground swell of public in- 
terest in matters of health, the agreement of 
all but a small minority with the statement 
of national health needs, and the outlook for 
long-range planned action by responsible gov- 
ernment authorities. The specific form of the 
legislative action to carry out the recommen- 
dations and the extent of the plans put into 
effect will depend upon the continuity and in- 
tensity of public interest in the whole problem. 


STATE AGENCIES 


There is a central health department or 
board of health in each of the 48 states! and 
1For a list of state health departments, with 
their bureaus or other administrative divisions re- 


lated to social work, see STATE AGENCIES—PUBLIC 
in Part Three. 
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the District of Columbia. The completeness 
of these organizations and the extent and 
adequacy of their functions vary as greatly 
as the geography, industry, and population 
of the states themselves. 

While the constitutional basis for public 
health work under our form of government 
is lodged primarily in the state, to a greater 
or less degree this responsibility has been del- 
egated to cities, counties, and other local units 
of government, the state retaining general 
supervisory authority and exercising certain 
functions which by their nature are conducted 
less readily by the smaller local units. In 
this latter category are the compilation of 
vital statistics; the provision of consultation 
and epidemiological service for the control 
of communicable diseases, including tuber- 
culosis and the venereal diseases; mainte- 
nance of a public health laboratory service; 
supervision of public water supplies and of 
stream pollution; general control over milk 


supplies; health education; and supervision 


of maternity, infant, and school hygiene, and 
of public health nursing. In some states one 
finds also divisions of industrial hygiene,men- 
tal hygiene, cancer control, and the adminis- 
tration of hospitals for tuberculosis, cancer, 
mental diseases, and crippled children. 

Practice varies among the states in the ex- 
tent to which particular activities are admin- 
istered by the state health agency or by other 
state agencies. For example, in Massachu- 
setts vital statistics are collected by the De- 
partment of State. Industrial hygiene in 
Connecticut is a responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Health; in New York, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Supervision of school hygiene 
may be lodged either with the education 
or health departments, or the responsibility 
divided. 

The extent to which certain functions are 
carried out by local health departments or by 
central state agencies also varies. The policy 
of making grants-in-aid of local health work 
is becoming generally established in all except 
a few states. Under this plan a substantial 
proportion of the budget of county health 
departments is borne by federal and state 
funds, and supervision is maintained over the 
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qualifications of personnel and standards of 
service. 


Organization 

The state health officer is appointed di- 
rectly by the governor in about one-half of 
the states, and by a board of health or com- 
parable body in the other half. Eight states 
have public health councils and 33 have boards 
of health whose duties are legislative and 
advisory. In three—Idaho, Nevada, and 
Oklahoma—entire responsibility is centered 
in the executive health officer. The method 
of appointment of the boards of health also 
varies. Some have overlapping terms of of- 
fice for members; elsewhere, the majority are 
appointed by each incoming state adminis- 
tration. The term of service of the chief 
health officer varies from two to seven years, 
four or six-year terms being customary. In 
38 states the chief health officer must be a 
legally qualified physician. All states except 
Arizona, Nevada, and New Jersey now claim 
to have their health officers serving on a full- 
time basis. Annual salaries range from $2,500 
in Nevada to $12,000 in New York, the aver- 
age being $5,665. Except in four states, the 
health department or board is a major admin- 
istrative unit of state government, respon- 
sible to the governor. In Idaho, Maine, and 
New Mexico the health unit is part of a larger 
public welfare agency. In Indiana it is a 
division in the Department of Commerce and 
Industries. 


Administrative Divisions 


Some states have as many as 12 adminis- 
trative divisions in the health department. 
Following are the more important allocations 
of functions: 

1. Vital statistics. In 47 states the collec- 
tion of statistics covering births and deaths 
is a responsibility of the state health agency. 
The data are transcribed currently and for- 
warded to the federal Bureau of the Census. 
Locally, the state is divided into registration 
districts covering a city, town, county, or 
subdivision thereof, each with a local regis- 
trar. Health departments publish annually 
an analysis and interpretation of birth and 


death rates. All states now are in the birth 
and death registration areas. 

2. Control of communicable diseases. All 
states now have divisions offering consultant. 
service to local health agencies in diagnosis 
and control of the various preventable and 
communicable diseases, and conducting epi- 
demiological investigations. 

Thirty-one states have separate divisions 
for the control of venereal diseases. In re- 
maining states this activity is included in 
a larger division of communicable diseases, 
rendering some or all of the following services: 
collection of case reports, provision of diag- 
nostic service, grants-in-aid for approved local 
clinics, free distribution of anti-syphilitic 
remedies, epidemiological investigations of 
sources of infection and contacts, quarantine 
of vicious spreaders of infection, maintenance 
of hospital beds for detention and treatment 
of infected persons, and educational activ- 
ities. State health departments received re- 
ports in 1937 from 1,005 local venereal disease 
clinics, showing 164,817 new cases admitted 
and 4,265,308 treatments given. There has 
been a steady increase in the number of clinics 
and volume of service since 1920. 

3. Laboratory service. All of the states 
except Wyoming supply to physicians and 
health officers diagnostic laboratory service 
for communicable diseases. State labora- 
tories also make bacteriological and chemical 
examinations of milk, water, and sewage. In 
New York State a broad interpretation is 
given to public health laboratories, state- 
aided local laboratories frequently furnishing 
clinical service and free pathological exam- 
inations in addition to routine public health 
tests. Only in Michigan and New York do 
the state laboratories manufacture and dis- 
tribute free all biologic products of proven 
value. Several other states manufacture some 
biologic products. Twenty-three states re- 
port research work in their laboratories. 

4, Sanitary engineering. Supervision of en- 
vironmental sanitation is maintained in all 
states through a special division under the 
direction of a sanitary engineer. In recent 
years there has been a great improvement in 
the quality of public water supplies. Much 
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less progress has been made in the prevention 
of stream pollution through sewage and in- 
dustrial waste treatment. Federal assistance 
through emergency funds, however, has re- 
cently increased sewage treatment by more 
than 30 per cent. 


Milk supplies are safeguarded, in general, 


through state regulation supplemented by 
local inspection and control. The Public 
Health Service has sponsored the passage by 
municipalities of a standard milk ordinance 
which now is operating in 789 municipalities. 
The extent to which pasteurized milk has re- 
placed raw milk varies greatly in different 
states; in cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion, more than 90 per cent of milk supplies 
are pasteurized. 

Most of the state divisions of sanitary en- 
gineering also supervise camps and camping 
grounds, swimming pools, malaria preven- 
tion, and air pollution. 

5. Child hygiene. All states now have 
divisions of child hygiene, 21 such divisions 
being created with the aid of social security 
funds. In some instances public health nurs- 
ing is combined administratively with the 
child health division. 

6. Public health nursing. Thirty-two state 
health departments have divisions of public 
health nursing. In 14 this work is combined 
with child health activities. All states have 
a staff of supervisory nurses who supply con- 
sultant service to local health departments 
and to private nursing agencies. See PuBLIc 
HEALTH NuRSING. 

7. Industrial hygiene. Until 1935 only 
five state health departments maintained di- 
visions of industrial hygiene. With social 
security funds, 20 additional divisions were 
organized. In most states, also, the depart- 
ment of labor or the industrial commission 
has authority to control occupational dis- 
eases. See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. Re- 
cently an agreement as to administrative 
policy has been formulated by two federal 
agencies, the Department of Labor and the 
Public Health Service, through which factory 
inspection and the making and enforcing of 
regulations is to be a function of the labor 
agency, and technical research work and 
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studies of occupational diseases a function of 
the health agency. 

8. Health education. In 21 states there are 
divisions of public health education. Although 
every trail-blazer in health probably spends 
as much time in explaining his discoveries as 
in making them, official educational services, 
except occasionally, are poorly organized and 
financed. The range of activities includes 
press services, syndicated articles, bulletins, 
use of radio, lantern slides, motion picture 
films, and the supply of speakers on health 
topics to citizens’ organizations. 

9. Other divisions. Seventeen states have 
separate divisions for tuberculosis control. 
See TUBERCULOSIS. Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Texas are the only states 
which have divisions of mental hygiene in 
health departments. Independent state agen- 
cies of mental hygiene exist in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia have divisions of 
mental health in their public welfare depart- 
ments. Institutions for the care of the men- 
tally ill, except in Georgia, are not under the 
administration of health departments. See 
MENTAL HYGIENE. 

Food and drug laws are enforced by health 
departments in 21 states and the District of 
Columbia, in 23 states by departments of 
agriculture, and in the remainder by separate 
agencies. 

Narcotic drug control is exercised by the 
health departments of Connecticut, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. The federal gov- 
ernment exercises general control over nar- 
cotic drugs, and in 19 states there is a so- 
called model state law supplementing and 
integrated with the federal law. 


Cancer Control 


Five state health departments, in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New York, have organized cancer con- 
trol services as a part of the health depart- 
ments of the state. Massachusetts was the 
pioneer, organizing a cancer control program 
in 1925. Two state hospitals for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of cancer are maintained 
and itinerant diagnostic service is conducted 
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in cooperation with the local medical pro- 
fession. 

New York, in 1900, created an Institute 
for the Study of Malignant Disease, the first 
tax-supported unit for this purpose in the 
world. In 1934 a state division of cancer con- 
trol was organized which conducts educa- 
tional service, promotes the establishment of 
tumor clinics, and cooperates with the state 
medical society in professional education con- 
cerning cancer and with various local groups 
in educating the people to the need for early 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Georgia, in 1937, passed a state-wide cancer 
control law which program includes the es- 
tablishment of local tumor clinics with state 
subsidies for treatment and state-wide educa- 
tional activities. 

Missouri created a state cancer commission 
in 1937 and appropriated funds for the con- 
struction of a state cancer hospital. New 
Hampshire also has a statecancer commission. 


School Health Work 


Public educational authorities have a re- 
sponsibility in promoting the physical no less 
than the mental development of the child. 
The laws in the several states, and even 
within the same state, vary in dividing the 
legal responsibility for health of the school 
child between the health and school author- 
ities. In most areas these efforts represent 
cooperative action on the part of both. 

The activities for school health may be 
divided as follows: (a) the sanitation of the 
school plant and environment, including the 
provision of safe water, proper lighting, safety 
provisions, and sewage disposal; (b) the 
health service which includes medical, dental, 
and nursing service, efforts to detect and re- 
move physical defects, and the control of 
communicable diseases, including tubercu- 
losis; (c) physical education to encourage 
sound physical development; (d) mental hy- 
-giene which seeks to adjust the child to his 
environment and to his school tasks; and (e) 
health education, either as a separate course 
or as an integral part of other courses which 
seek to develop health and habits. See So- 
CIAL AND HEALTH WoRK IN THE SCHOOLS. 


LocaL AGENCIES 

Local units of government, organized in 
a day of poor transportation, sparse popula- 
tion, and no public health science, frequently, 
are unadaptable for efficient health adminis- 
tration. Of the 3,072 counties of the United 
States, 260 have a population of less than 
5,000, nearly one-quarter of the counties have 
less than 10,000, and 40 per cent have less 
than 15,000 population. These small units 
of government have not the resources to sup- 
port modern health services, requiring trained 
full-time personnel. 


Administration 

In New England and the northern tier of 
states, the town or village is a predominant 
local health unit. Because such small units 
cannot assume the health functions conducted 
by cities and other larger units of population, 
the state itself has been forced to undertake 
them. New York, for example, has 17 state 
health districts and 3 subdistricts in which 
state personnel supervises the work of the 
part-time local health officers and of local 
nurses and inspectors, and renders many di- 
rect health services. This district method is 
also being used in New England and in a 
number of mid-western states, since federal 
funds have become available to implement 
district staffs. 

Other devices have been tried to meet the 
needs of effective local health organization. 
An example is the voluntary consolidation of 
the health work in several areas by which one 
unit of government contracts with another 
for some or for all health services. In the 
southern states, particularly, there has been 
a development of county health units with 
state financial and technical assistance, and 
the same plan has been followed in other 
parts of the country. In 1938 there were in 
operation 1,166 county health departments 
or local health units. 

In cities and counties, as in states, there is 
no uniformity in the use of a board of health 
or a single executive health officer as a direct- 
ing and policy-making agency. Local boards 
of health ordinarily have authority to enact 
any health and sanitary regulations not in 
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conflict with state laws and regulations. Pub- 
lic health administration has been adapted 
to conform to the policies in other fields of 
local administration. In cities with a com- 
mission or managerial form of government 
there is usually a single executive health of- 
ficer, with or without an advisory board. 
Both in counties and cities, a board of health 
serving in an advisory capacity is common 
practice. 

Since boards of health in cities frequently 
were organized prior to the state health de- 
partment, and since the cities have been better 
able financially to organize needed health 
activities, the states assume less responsibil- 
ity for urban than for rural health work. As 
state health departments become better or- 
ganized, if death rates in cities continue to be 
higher than in the rural areas the states will 
assume more responsibility for city health 
work. This is particularly true of the vene- 
real diseases, tuberculosis, industrial hygiene, 
and child health. 

The best and worst health administration 
in the United States is to be found in our 
cities. It has been estimated that a budget 
of at least $1.00 per capita is necessary for 
reasonably adequate preventive service. This 
standard is exceeded in some of the larger 
cities. In the smaller cities part-time per- 
sonnel and an insufficient budget are the rule. 

The organization of local health depart- 
ments follows somewhat the design of state 
health departments, although separate ad- 
ministrative divisions are established only in 
a few of the largest. In areas least developed 
industrially and sociologically, health service 
frequently is primitive, the common pattern 
being that of a part-time health officer, paid 
a meager salary and having responsibility for 
care of the indigent sick as well as for public 
health programs. In most of the county 
health departments the full-time county 
health officer is assisted by one or more nurses 
or sanitary inspectors. Frequently the so- 
called ‘‘four piece unit ’’—consisting of health 
officer, nurse, inspector, and clerk—comprises 
the entire health organization. Almost with- 
out exception such units have been organized 
with thestimulus of state funds, supplemented 
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in some instances by federal funds and in 
earlier years by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This minimum organization of 
four persons in a typical county of 30,000 
population obviously can meet only a few 
health needs. More progressive rural areas 
have supplemented this basic organization 
with additional nurses, a sanitary engineer, 
laboratory service, dental service, and part- 
time clinicians for tuberculosis, the venereal 
diseases, maternity hygiene, infant hygiene, 
and other activities. 


Standards 


The greatest obstacle to good local health 
work is the lack of proper qualifications and 
security of tenure for local health personnel. 
A few state health departments have endeav- 
ored to remedy this situation by prescribing 
qualifications for persons to be employed in 
local health departments. With the increas- 
ing use of federal and state subsidies for per- 
sonnel training, it will be possible to enforce 
much higher standards. 

Great impetus has been given to improved 
local health service by the joint efforts of the 
American Public Health Association and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which 
since 1929 have sponsored a nation-wide 
health conservation contest. Last year 263 
cities were enrolled. For the past three years 
a similar contest has been held for rural health 
departments, and 241 departments enrolled 
last year. 


PusB.Lic HEALTH AGENCIES, VOLUNTARY 


The activities of voluntary (non-tax-sup- 
ported) health agencies and the participation 
of many foundations in public health activ- 
ities have been distinctive features of the 
health structure of the United States. A 
question frequently brought up at the present 
time is the extent to which the work of such 
non-governmental agencies will be replaced 
by the currently increasing public expendi- 
tures for health. 

It is the general opinion among professional 
health workers that it would be undesirable, 
even if possible, to replace the activities of 
the voluntary organizations. Present public 
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expenditures, though recently increased, still 
fall short of public needs. Moreover, much 
valuable experimental work is done under 
voluntary auspices. When such work ceases 
to be an experiment and becomes a scientific 
demonstration of fact, it appropriately be- 
comes the responsibility of a public agency, 
federal, state, or local, with the voluntary 
funds freed for other pioneering effort. The 
frontier of public health constantly is expand- 
ing as science gives us new tools with which 
to attack disease problems. In addition, the 
application of knowledge brings increasingly 
the need for practical information concerning 
most effective methods. To develop these 
methods, to work out new techniques, to pro- 
mote further research, to make experimental 
application of laboratory facts, to prepare the 
public mind for acceptance of new health 
activities, and to inform the public of the 
values and results of public health programs 
is the continuing opportunity and obligation 
of the voluntary and philanthropic health 
agency. 


Types of Agencies 

In some voluntary health associations the 
membership is limited to professional groups; 
others include interested laymen as well. The 
leading voluntary health associations of the 
country have federated intoa National Health 
Council. The active membership includes: 
American Heart Association, American Pub- 
lic Health Association, American National 
Red Cross, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America, Ma- 
ternity Center Association, National Com- 
mittee of Health Council Executives, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 

The American Public Health Association 
with a membership of more than 5,000 is the 
oldest of the societies in which professional 
health workers have membership. It is con- 


cerned with the adequate training and quali- 
fications of personnel, the improvement of 
health practice, and research and standards 
in laboratory and sanitation. Through its 
sections on epidemiology, public health ad- 
ministration, vital statistics, public health 
engineering, industrial hygiene, food and nu- 
trition, child hygiene, and public health nurs- 
ing, opportunity is given at annual and branch 
meetings for presentation of scientific ad- 
vances and interchange of experience and 
ideas. 

Of the national health associations, includ- 
ing both professional and lay members, the 
National Tuberculosis Association is the larg- 
est and has the greatest number of state and 
local branches. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
both officially and through its citizen mem- 
bership actively promotes education and 
more effective control of venereal diseases. 
The American Society for the Control of 
Cancer lends its influence to promote early 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer. It has 
established a close relationship with citizens 
in all parts of the country through the work 
of the Woman’s Field Army for Cancer of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In addition to the voluntary agencies pri- 
marily concerned with public health, there 
are many organized groups which include 
some phase of health among their activities. 
Among these the American Red Cross is an 
outstanding example. It conducts a country- 
wide public health nursing service, particu- 
larly in the rural areas, extends both preven- 
tive and medical care to those suffering from 
disasters, and contributes to health educa- 
tion through the Junior Red Cross courses 
and classes in home hygiene, care of the 
sick, life-saving, and so forth. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers includes 
in its program a notably successful Summer 
Round-up of preschool children for the cor- 
rection of defects. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has an advisory committee 
of national leaders in health who recommend 
its educational and study programs designed 
to promote community action for better ma- 
ternity and infant hygiene, the control of 
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syphilis, assistance to crippled children, and 
cancer. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
American Legion, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other 
service clubs, as well as many lodges, labor 
organizations, and similar groups are active 
in various phases of health education. 

The work of voluntary groups frequently 
finds local expression through community 
health councils designed to coordinate activ- 
ities of the voluntary agencies and the official 
health department. Health centers have been 
interpreted variously in different communi- 
ties. Generally speaking, a health center 
houses either official or voluntary local agen- 
cies, or both, with the objective of providing 
a complete health service, either for a re- 
stricted district or for the community as a 
whole. 

Developed nearly 25 years ago in Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh, the first health centers con- 
centrated on child health. More recently, 
New York City has developed a system of 
official health centers which also house the 
voluntary health activities of each local area. 
In New York City the health center is in fact 
a regional health department, the city having 
been divided into about thirty areas for dem- 
onstration purposes. 


Foundations 


Several large foundations in the United 
States have a major interest in one or more 
fields of public health. Among those which 
have made significant contributions are: 

The Rockefeller Foundation, with world- 
wide interest in the promotion of health, 
medical education, the control of specific dis- 
eases, cooperation with governmental agen- 
cies in demonstrations, laboratory, and field 
studies. Closely associated, but separate in 
organization, the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research engages in laboratory stud- 
ies of medical problems. 

The Commonwealth Fund is concerned 
with the establishment of rural hospitals, the 
development of rural health work in selected 
states, mental hygiene, medical education, 
fellowships to British students for study in 
American universities, and grants for various 
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social, scientific and educational purposes, 
research, and statistics. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund has sup- 
ported health demonstrations in New York 
City, Syracuse, and Cattaraugus County, 
N. Y. It is currently interested in the devel- 
opment of health centers in New York City, 
studies of nutrition, of tuberculosis, popula- 
tion problems, and medical care. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was recently organized with funds 
voluntarily subscribed throughout the coun- 
try in celebration of President Roosevelt’s 
birthday. This Foundation supports labora- 
tory and clinical research in infantile par- 
alysis, establishes standards for after-care, 
conducts educational programs, and supports 
public health authorities in efforts to control 
outbreaks of the disease. 

The American Foundation Studies in Goy- 
ernment made an interesting contribution to 
public health education through its survey 
in 1936-1937 of the opinions of 2,100 Amer- 
ican doctors. Following the publication of an 
analysis of these opinions a group of partici- 
pants organized a “‘Committee of 430’’ who 
drew up certain principles and proposals for- 
mulating a liberal point of view in regard to 
the attitude of clinical medicine toward gov- 
ernmental action for public health and med- 
ical care. 

Among other foundations concerned, at 
least in part, with problems of health are: (a) 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, emphasizing 
effort to improve the health and welfare of 
children and having supported the Rural 
Health Conservation Contest since 1934 in 
cooperation with the American Public Health 
Association; (b) the Twentieth Century 
Fund, stressing the economic aspects of long- 
range health plans; (c) the Jane Coffin Childs 
Memorial Fund for Medical Research, de- 
voting itself chiefly to scientific studies of 
the cancer problem; (d) the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, promoting better education and 
health facilities for Negroes; (e) the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, organized to im- 
prove the “health, welfare, happiness and 
development of the children of Michigan, 
primarily, and elsewhere in the world”; (f) 
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the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 
supporting research programs in the medical 
sciences; and (g) the Zachary Smith Rey- 
nolds Foundation which has earmarked the 
income from a seven million dollar fund for 
syphilis control work in North Carolina. See 
also FOUNDATIONS IN SOCIAL Work. 


TRENDS IN PuBLic HEALTH 


Public health is a dynamic science, The 
social forces which are revolutionizing tradi- 
tional methods and concepts of social work 
make a similar impact upon public health. 
Its problems change as methods used to com- 
bat old plagues become more efficient and 
other diseases come within the scope of med- 
ical competence. Industrialization and ur- 
banization have brought new problems. San- 
itation of factory and mine, prevention of 
industrial accidents and of sickness through 
dust control, ventilation, lighting, and pre- 
vention of specific chemical hazards, all have 
required new efforts on the part of health 
agencies with the aid of industrial medical 
services to maintain the health of industrial 
employes. 

For the first time in public health history 
the federal government has assumed a def- 
inite position of leadership in the develop- 
ment of a national health program, and in 
supplying funds to make this program effec- 
tive throughout the country. Federal health 
appropriations now represent less than 15 per 
cent of the total official expenditures for 
health; but the citizen interest evidenced at 
the recent National Health Conference makes 
it likely that popular demand will force fur- 
ther public health action on a national scale. 

Also, it is beginning to be recognized that 
the restoration of an individual to health is 
as much of a public health responsibility as 
the prevention of disease. Public health work 
originally was directed against unhealth- 
ful conditions of the environment, and some 
of the most dramatic advances in modern 
science are recorded in the conquest of such 
diseases as typhoid fever, dysentery, malaria, 
and cholera. 

For the control of certain diseases, treat- 
ment is a means of preventing death, and in 


the case of such communicable diseases as 
syphilis and tuberculosis, treatment of the 
individual also is the most effective means 
of preventing spread. Public health, there- 
fore, increasingly involves treatment of the 
individual. 

Not only in the federal government but in 
states and localities, there has been a con- 
stant increase in official appropriations for 
health purposes. While there has been no 
substantial decrease in the amount spent 
from voluntary and foundation sources for 
health, the relative importance of official 
health work has increased. There is greater 
cumulative effort not only to prevent disease 
and to minimize the risk of illness, but to 
provide better medical care for the under- 
privileged and to promote the health and 
physical fitness of the population. 
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THOMAS PARRAN 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING! constitutes 
one of the three principal branches of nursing 
as a professional service, the others being 
hospital nursing and private duty nursing. It 
operates on an organized basis under privately 
or publicly controlled agencies, in sparsely 
and thickly populated areas. Its function is 
educational, in that every situation with 
which the nurse comes in contact affords an 
opportunity to teach health principles; and 
alleviative, in that skilled nursing care is fre- 
quently an important part of the program. 
The method is instructive rather than coer- 
cive, even where the interpretation of legal 
requirements governing control of commu- 
nicable diseases is the responsibility of the 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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nurse. The role of the public health nurse is 
therefore that of teacher, helper, and friend. 
She functions in the homes, in clinics, in in- 
dustrial and business establishments, and in 
schools. In services where she gives nursing 
care to the sick, she works under the orders 
of a licensed physician. 


Scope and Need 


Public health nursing had its beginning in 
the United States in 1877 when the Women’s 
Branch of the New York City Mission em- 
ployed a graduate nurse to give skilled nurs- 
ing care to the sick poor in their homes. From 
this inception, with its relation to poverty, 
the service has been extended to all economic 
groups. The number of public health nurses 
has steadily increased till there were 20,000 
full-time nurses in 1931,! and over 21,000 in 
1937.2 The ratio of one public health nurse to 
2,000 people, which has long been advocated 
as a minimum requirement to meet the health 
needs of any community, has not yet been 
reached and would require a personnel of 
65,000 nurses in the United States. It is an 
accepted principle that public health nursing 
should be available to every individual re- 
gardless of race, creed, or economic status. 
Rural areas now have an average ratio of one 
nurse to 11,000 population, and cities an av- 
erage of one to 5,000. And now with the goal 
of 65,000 hardly one-third attained, a closer 
study of the problem leads some authorities 
to plead that even one nurse to 2,000 popula- 
tion would be far from adequate. Moreover, 
there is a present trend to extend bedside 
nursing to rural areas, where the distance be- 
tween homes and the character of the service 
would of necessity reduce the case load, thus 
requiring more nurses. Of 3,000 counties in 
the United States, there are still about 1,000 
without a single public health nurse to serve 
the rural population. 


1 This includes 15,915, according to a census of 
the National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, beside some 4,000 industrial and clinic nurses 
as shown by the United States census. 


2 According to data collected by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
there were 17,615 public health nurses beside 2,179 
industrial nurses and 1,717 Works Progress Admin- 
istration nurses. 
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Administration and Support 

The administration and support of the 
service may be (a) private, or supported by 
voluntary funds; (b) public, or tax-supported; 
or (c) a combination of the two. A note- 
worthy sign of progress is the increase in 
combinations of public and private agencies 
with a view to economy of funds and effi- 
ciency of service. A governing board is usu- 
ally the administrative body. Such boards 
are, in principle, made up of representatives 
of various groups in the community and may 
be appointed or elected. The Board Mem- 
bers’ Manual (infra cit.), prepared in 1930 by 
the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, was revised in 1937 to meet the 
newer trends and challenges, and serves as a 
guide in matters of organization, policy, pro- 
gram, and personnel practices. 

Privately supported public health nursing 
agencies function under the name of visiting 
nurse association, public health nursing asso- 
ciation, community nursing service, or similar 
title. These are usually local in jurisdiction. 
However, they may be national organizations 
functioning through local units, such as the 
American National Red Cross, which is a 
pioneer in rural nursing. This organization 
is also responsible for disaster relief, and pub- 
lic health nursing services which are estab- 
lished as a part of the relief program are 
usually extended throughout the rehabilita- 
tion period, often becoming permanent. See 
DisAsTER RELiEF. A private agency fre- 
quently demonstrates the value of a public 
health nursing service, with public support 
in view. Although there has been a vast ex- 
tension in publicly supported and controlled 
health work within the past few years, the 
budgets of many private agencies have been 
reduced because of the economic depression. 
There is generally conceded to be a need for 
both types of organization. 

Private agencies in public health nursing 
receive their funds through contributions 
(given directly or through community chests), 
through interest on endowments, through 
purchase of their service by official agencies, 
and through fees of patients who are able to 
pay. Thecharge is based on the average cost 


of a visit, which is usually about $1.00, with 
a sliding scale according to the patient’s eco- 
nomic status. The service is given free to 
those who cannot afford to pay anything. 
Certain insurance companies conduct inde- 
pendent nursing services or enter into con- 
tracts with local private agencies, paying for 
service for their policyholders on a cost per 
visit basis. Some industrial concerns pur- 
chase service similarly, or they may arrange 
such service through an insurance company 
which offers group insurance. Other business 
corporations have their own nursing services, 
which are frequently limited to first-aid, 
health instruction, and other activities within 
the plant. 

Public agencies employing public health 
nurses are of two kinds: boards or depart- 
ments of health; and boards or departments 
of education, which employ nurses in the 
schools. Departments of health may cover 
any governmental unit, such as a town, town- 
ship, county, city, district, or state. See 
PuB.Lic HEALTH. The United States Public 
Health Service, the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and the Office of Indian Affairs are 
the federal agencies which administer public 
health nursing services directly or indirectly. 

The county health unit—with a full-time 
health officer, sanitarian, and public health 
nurse constituting the minimum personnel 
—is not new, but the idea has gained impetus 
in the past few years. Some of the local units 
include city and county services, while others 
cover a district composed of two or three 
counties. Such units are usually concerned 
with preventive work, which increasingly is 
administered on a family health basis. A 
most interesting recent experiment, as yet 
not extensive, is the addition, in the publicly 
controlled rural service, of bedside nursing 
care in illness, including antepartum, deliv- 
ery, and postpartum care. In the programs 
started or extended through the provisions of 
the Social Security Act, rural health condi- 
tions are the major point of attack, since they 
represent the greatest need. 

The need for more adequate supervision 
of public health nursing is increasingly real- 
ized. State departments of health have 
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achieved a great stride in that almost every 
state now has at least one supervising nurse 
serving as adviser on public health nursing 
problems in the state. Another recent devel- 
opment is the availability of advisory serv- 
ice through regional nursing consultants em- 
ployed by the Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Family Health Service 


The trend toward generalization, or health 
service to the whole family, which began a 
little more than ten years ago to replace spe- 
cialized service for a specific ailment or age- 
group, has steadily gained in favor. It is 
considered preferable not only because of 
the reduction in expense, but because of the 
proved effectiveness of the service. Tuber- 
culosis nursing and infant welfare, once highly 
specialized, are now rarely administered sep- 
arately. Services for the prevention of blind- 
ness, and services to special groups such as 
the hard of hearing, the cardiac, and those 
with other handicaps, still show some tend- 
ency to be handled separately, but again the 
trend locally is toward the inclusion of these 
as part of a unified health program. 


Special Services 


1. Maternal and child health nursing. Un- 
der the Social Security Act, grants have been 
made to states to be administered through 
state departments of health, in order to 
strengthen the maternal and child health 
work. See MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH. 
These funds now help to provide about 2,600 
of the 6,000 nurses working in rural areas. 
Nursing care at time of confinement has been 
one of the most neglected aspects of public 
health nursing programs, in urban as well as 
rural communities, though more significant 
in the latter because of inaccessibility to hos- 
pitals. It is estimated that three to four 
times as many nurses would be needed for a 
reasonably adequate service. Public health 
nurses are often responsible for the inspection 
and supervision of midwives, a problem of 
greatest concern in the South. 

The United States Children’s Bureau gives 
advisory service to states, since the allocation 
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of federal funds for maternal and child health 
is one of its responsibilities. The improve- 
ment of the professional equipment of gradu- 
ate, registered nurses for this and other serv- 
ices is made possible through social security 
stipends for postgraduate study. The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing in 1935 formed a Council on Maternity 
and Child Health, made up of medical and 
nursing experts, to assist in setting standards 
for public health nursing in these fields. Ma- 
ternity nursing institutes organized some 
years ago by the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion continue to be in demand. 

2. Orthopedic public health nursing. 
Through the Children’s Bureau, federal so- 
cial security funds are allocated to states for 
all phases of assistance to crippled children. 
See CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Public health 
nurses are used in case finding and in special 
clinic and follow-up work, though the exact 
character and extent of their services are not 
yet uniformly defined. The dearth of nurses 
who are prepared for this work has held back 
progress in many instances. Again, social 
security stipends are made available to the 
public health nurse for supplementing her 
equipment with orthopedic nursing skills. 
The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing in 1937, in close cooperation with 
federal authorities, appointed a Council on 
Orthopedic Nursing to set standards for the 
activities and preparation of the orthopedic 
public health nurse and her work. Standards 
for the preparation of orthopedic nurses have 
been published recently.!_ Several of the rec- 
ognized public health nursing courses in uni- 
versities and colleges have within the past 
year undertaken special instruction in this 
field. 

3. Control of syphilis and gonorrhea. With 
the United States Public Health Service vig- 
orously attacking the problem of these dis- 
eases, and with social security funds available 
for additional workers, facilities for treat- 
ment, and preventive education, the United 
States may hope to see a lowering of its pres- 
ent high incidence. Here again, the shortage 
of prepared nurses for the work is discourag- 

1 See Heintzelman, infra cit. 
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ing. Facilities for special preparation are as 
yet inadequate. The American Social Hy- 
giene Association in 1937 appointed a public 
health nursing consultant on its staff to give 
advisory service in public health nursing pro- 
grams and to assist in preparation of nurses 
for this work. See SociAL HYGIENE. 


Community Nursing Councils and Experi- 
ments 


A step toward better community nursing 
service has been made through the appoint- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Community 
Nursing Service of the three national nursing 
organizations—the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation, and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. Representation on 
this Committee includes non-professional 
members of civic and social groups as well as 
nurse members. The Committee has con- 
ducted an extensive study of community nurs- 
ing needs and resources for more than two 
years. It is now seeing the beginning of local 
experiments in the better distribution of all 
types of nursing service through one central 
bureau in the community. Councils on com- 
munity nursing, composed of representatives 
from all groups interested in nursing, also 
help to promote the best possible service to 
the community. The Committee has formu- 
lated a suggested guide for the formation of 
such councils. | 


Personnel 


1. Minimum qualifications for those ap- 
pointed to public health nursing positions. 
These were first outlined for all levels of posi- 
tions in 1924 by the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing in cooperation with 
the American Public Health Association. 
They are periodically revised at five-year in- 
tervals. The 1935-1940 standards now form 
the basis for the requirements of private and 
public agencies.2, However, many local or- 
ganizations are already requiring even higher 

1 See Reid, infra cit. 

3 See ““Minimum Qualifications for Those Ap- 


pointed to Positions in Public Health Nursing,” 
infra cit. 


qualifications. In February, 1938, minimum 
qualifications for school nurses were pub- 
lished in conjunction with a statement of 
functions in school nursing... The minimum 
qualifications are published in Public Health 
Nursing, the official organ of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, which 
is the agency responsible for the formulation 
of the standards. Many states have estab- 
lished state certification for officially em- 
ployed nurses. In addition to being a grad- 
uate, registered nurse, a public health nurse 
should have special supervised experience, or 
an approved postgraduate course of at least 
one year of full-time study or both experience 
and study, before she functions without com- 
petent nursing supervision or becomes a su- 
pervisor. There are now 19 university or 
college courses in public health nursing meet- 
ing standards outlined by the Education 
Committee of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 

The survey of public health nursing made 
by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing (1933) showed professional 
preparation to be a major problem, with com- 
paratively few nurses really prepared for 
teaching. Since then a concerted effort has 
been made to prepare more public health 
nurses and better equipped ones. The recog- 
nition of health teaching and community 
service as the responsibility of every nurse is 
shown in the revision of the curriculum guide 
for schools of nursing published in 1937 by the 
National League of Nursing Education.? 

2. Placement and vocational counseling. 
These were available until July 1, 1938, 
through the Joint Vocational Service, New 
York City, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. The 
board of directors of the latter organization 
on July 1, 1938, transferred the placement 
activity of this Service to Nurse Placement 
Service, Chicago, pending the development 
of regional placement services. Thus, the 


1} See ‘‘Minimum Qualifications for Nurses Ap- 
pointed to School Nursing Positions,” infra cit. 
_ * See National League of Nursing Education, 
infra cit. 
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_ placing of public health nurses remains under 
professional auspices but becomes affiliated 
with that of other fields of nursing. The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing has recently appointed an advisory com- 
mittee on vocational counseling. 

3. Personnel practices in official public 
health agencies. These are discussed in a 
report of a study made under the direction of 
a special committee of the National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing in 1937.1 
The report includes recommendations, many 
of which are applicable to the private agency. 

4. Retirement plans. An interest has been 
aroused in retirement plans through provi- 
sions for old age annuities under the Social 
Security Act. This interest has stimulated 
the consideration of annuity plans on an 
employer-nurse basis for nursing personnel 
since, by reason of the non-profit-making 
character of their employing organizations, 
they are not included in the governmental 
provision. 

With the rapid expansion in the field as a 
whole and with new shifts in emphases it is 
a wholesome sign that an increasing number 
of agencies are undertaking a self-analysis 
through studies conducted by experts. 
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Nursing 


PUBLIC WELFARE.! Terminology in the 
field of public welfare is difficult to define and 
the term “public welfare”’ itself is particu- 
larly difficult because it is used in several 
different ways. The scope of the functions 
included is expanding, so that public welfare 
today is a much broader field than it was even 
five or ten years ago; and to further compli- 
cate the problem of definition the functions 
administered on the three levels of govern- 
ment differ. Wide variation between the 48 
states, and between the multiplicity of local 
governmental agencies adds to the difficulty 
of definition. 

As used in this article the term “public 
welfare” refers to the public tax-supported 
social work carried on in the United States 
as a function of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, rather than the broader political 
science usage of the term. 

To clarify the term from a functional point 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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of view, public welfare is understood to in- 
clude all governmental activities for the pre- 
vention and treatment of dependency, neg- 
lect, delinquency, crime, and physical or 
mental handicap. It includes programs for 
various types of public assistance, such as 
general relief, unemployment relief—whether 
direct or work relief—disaster relief, and as- 
sistance to special groups such as the aged, 
dependent children, and the blind. Also in- 
cluded are special services to various groups 
such as underprivileged children, the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, and the 
delinquent, and the administration of public 
institutions for these groups. Related to 
these institutional programs are probation, 
parole, and clinical services. Closely related 
to public welfare are other fields of social 
insurance and social planning. 

A coreof services, such as general relief and 
institutional care, has been clearly recog- 
nized for a long time as belonging in the field 
of public welfare. Other functions added in 
recent years emphasize the constructive and 
preventive developments to a greater extent. 

The widening scope and importance of the 
welfare functions assumed by government, 
the increase in the number of individuals 
served, the better quality of service, the de- 
velopment of the cooperative relationship of 
the three levels of government (federal, state, 
and local)—all of these have been occurring 
simultaneously. The growth of public wel- 
fare has been almost startling when thought 
of either in terms of the amount of tax money 
expended for public social work or expressed 
in terms of the number of people served. 


Historical Developments 


The concept of public welfare today is 
vastly different from that held during the 
early days of the nation, or even at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. The Amer- 
ican colonies along the eastern seaboard fell 
heir to the Elizabethan poor laws as part of 
their inheritance of the basic English com- 
mon law brought over from the mother coun- 
try. These poor laws became the basis of 
early state “poor” or “pauper” laws which 
established general principles of administra- 


tion, of providing funds, and of care for those 
in need that represent the social thinking of 
past generations, little modified by changing 
conceptions of social work. The names of 
these laws, “‘poor laws”’ or “‘pauper laws,”’ 
are themselves suggestive of this outmoded 
thinking. These statutes were based on prin- 
ciples which are no longer accepted as sound 
in public welfare administration, including 
insistence on entirely local responsibility for 
care, restriction of aid to those having legal 
residence, and the principle of legal family 
responsibility. 

During the depression the sharing by all 
three levels of government in the responsi- 
bility for financing and administering unem- 
ployment relief resulted in marked improve- 
ments, and may be regarded as pointing the 
way to the necessity of such sharing in the 
field of general relief on a permanent basis. 

In the early years of our national life the 
small local unit, whether town or county, was 
intrusted with the care of all classes of the 
destitute, including the feebleminded, insane, 
delinquent, physically handicapped, and de- 
pendent. Later, the states—realizing the 
inadequacy of the local unit to deal with these 
problems—provided state institutions for 
large groups of those needing special care. 
Despite this trend, many persons continued 
to be cared for in almshouses, jails, and other 
local agencies unsuited to the purpose. 

The earliest provision made by the state 
government for care of handicapped indi- 
viduals was institutional. As first organized, 
each state institution was an independent 
authority with its own board of managers 
responsible to the governor, and making ap- 
peal directly to the legislature for appropria- 
tions. At this stage, there was no attempt to 
integrate various parts of the state program 
for institutional care into a well-coordinated 
whole. By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, both state and private institutions had 
grown in number to such an extent that there 
was need for some supervisory body to hold 
them up to standard. In response to this 
need the first development of state agencies 
for public welfare came in the 1860’s. The 
first board of state charities was established 
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by Massachusetts in 1863, followed by similar 
developments in Ohio, New York, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island in the 1860’s, and in other states in 
the following years. These boards with vis- 
itorial, inspectional, and supervisory powers 
oftentimes proved inadequate; and as a re- 
sult many of the states established boards of 
control with administrative powers over state 
institutions. Experimentation with different 
types of state agencies was carried on during 
the next few decades. 

During the twentieth century the state 
agency in many states became responsible 
not only for the administration or supervision 
of state institutions but also for a program of 
social welfare, including supervision of pri- 
vate institutions and agencies and the stimu- 
lation and supervision of some local public 
welfare activities. 

Beginning about 1917 a new period of de- 
velopment in the field of public welfare be- 
came clearly noticeable. State departments 
started to be reorganized and functions in- 
tegrated. The words “‘charities and correc- 
tions”’ began to give way to “public welfare”’ 
in official terminology. About the same time, 
some of the rural sections of the country came 
to realize that there was a large field of public 
welfare outside of institutional care, and that 
child welfare and family case work programs 
were needed in addition to outdoor relief. As 
a consequence, county public welfare agen- 
cies were developed in a few states, sometimes 
as a result of mandatory legislation, some- 
times by a combination of permissive legis- 
lation assisted by state agency stimulation, 
and in some states without any statutory 
basis. | 
It was during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century that the ground work was laid 
for a more ambitious program of public as- 
sistance. By the end of 1928 six states and 
one territory had made provision for their 
aged, with laws of the optional type, leaving 
the adoption of the system to the discretion 
of the counties. From then on the movement 
was fairly rapid with many states passing old 
age assistance laws which incorporated a 
change from the optional to the mandatory 
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type. Some of these statutes provided for 
the state itself to share in the financing of 
the program. By the end of 1934 twenty- 
eight states and two territories had passed 
old age assistance laws. 

Aid to dependent children, also known as 
mothers’ aid, mothers’ pensions, and moth- 
ers’ assistance, developed during this same 
period. The purpose of this legislation has 
been to keep children in their own homes and 
to enable the mother to stay at home to care 
for her family rather than to place the chil- 
dren in institutions or in foster homes. By 
the end of 1934 legislative authorization for 
public aid tomothers with dependent children 
had been provided by all the states except 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. Gen- 
erally the county was the local unit respon- 
sible for granting aid, with the state agency 
supervising in many of the states. 

Aid to the blind was also developing during 
these years. As of August 1, 1935, twenty- 
seven states had laws providing for cash pay- 
ments to the blind. During this period the 
states developed resources for caring for de- 
pendent and neglected children in institutions 
and in foster homes, for protecting illegiti- 
mate children, and for assisting the handi- 
capped. There was great unevenness, how- 
ever, in the statutory development and the 
administration of all of these services. 

There were several stages in the devel- 
opment leading up to federal recognition of 
unemployment relief—first as a temporary 
responsibility, and then on a more permanent 
basis. During the winter of 1929-1930 em- 
phasis was put on the responsibility of private 
philanthropy. In the second year of the de- 
pression, emphasis was put on local respon- 
sibility with a combination of public and 
private endeavors, since private philanthropy 
alone had not been sufficient to grapple with 
the problem of relief. During the last months 
of 1931 and the early months of 1932, state 
relief funds and state machinery for admin- 
istration came into existence in quite a few 
states. It was not until 1932 that federal 
funds were made available to assist the states 
and localities in carrying their increasing 
burden. These funds, loaned to a hetero- 
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geneous assortment of local private agencies, 
marked the first attempt of the federal gov- 
ernment to meet the unemployment problem. 

In 1933, when it was recognized that a 
serious emergency existed, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration was established 
to grant aid to states and to maintain reason- 
ably adequate relief standards. A succession 
of federal relief programs developed. Under 
these, state administrative machinery was 
strengthened, emergency relief legislation 
crowded the state statute books, and the 
personnel of state and local welfare agencies 
increased to unprecedented size. This rapid 
growth naturally resulted in some states in 
a confusion of loosely worded statutes, hastily 
constructed organization, and the recruiting 
of inadequately equipped personnel. In other 
states, of course, the reverse of this situation 
was the case; welfare administration and 
organization was improved as a result of the 
emergency. It has become the task of wel- 
fare officials and social workers to conserve, 
within a permanent welfare organization, 
whatever gains were made in this period. 

In 1935 the emergency federal program 
was supplanted by one having a more per- 
manent character. Relief recipients were 
theoretically divided into two groups—‘‘em- 
ployables”’ and “‘unemployables.”’ For the 
employables the federal government provided 
a work program. Under the Social Security 
Act there was inaugurated a permanent sys- 
tem of federal grants to states for assistance 
to and care of certain groups of unemploy- 
ables. As enacted and put into effect, this 
Act profoundly changes the scope of public 
welfare in the United States, not only in the 
federal government, but down through the 
states to the most insignificant unit of local 
government participating in the program. 
This is by far the most constructive and ex- 
tensive public welfare program ever under- 
taken by the federal government. It is both 
an omnibus act, covering many topics, and 
an enabling act, depending upon state legis- 
lation and administration to put most of its 
sections into effect. 

During this same period a much broader 
government social service program, expressed 


in several forms of social insurance, was de- 
veloped under the Social Security Board. As 
unemployment compensation acts have be- 
come operative in the states, and as old age 
insurance has paid grants to dependents of 
deceased persons, there have developed prob- 
lems of relationships between public assist- 
ance and these types of social insurance. See 
O_p AGE INSURANCE and UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. Early evidence shows that a 
number of the unemployed will require some 
kind of public assistance during the waiting 
period for unemployment compensation, and 
that a small percentage of this group will con- 
tinue to require supplementation of grants 
paid under the various acts. Various authori- 
ties have pointed out that any system of un- 
employment insurance will have to be aug- 
mented by a broader system of aid if it is to 
be adequate. This field of relationship be- 
tween the social services of government will 
require new administrative developments 
during the next few years, and may even re- 
sult in some places in new organizational 
alignments. 

A recent conference on a national health 
program indicates another field of relation- 
ship in administration between related social 
services. As medical care for the needy or 
low-wage groups is developed, it may be as- 
signed as a function to welfare or health 
departments, but in either case new or im- 
proved services will find their way into the 
public welfare agencies. 


Functions of Public Welfare Agencies 


Although the picture of public welfare ad- 
ministration is intricate and confused, there 
are certain functions that are found on two 
or three levels of government, frequently with 
actual administration on the state or local 
level, but with supervision and financial shar- 
ing by the higher level of government. 

1. Public assistance. This general term 
includes general relief as well as the categories 
of old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind. See Otp AcE 
ASSISTANCE, AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 
and THE BLinp. Prior to the depression 
general relief was entirely a function of local 
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government; but as the depression advanced 
it was shared, first as a responsibility of state 
government and later of the federal govern- 
ment. The depression was responsible for a 
great expansion of public welfare agencies on 
an emergency basis. See UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF. 

The special categories of public assistance 
were first developed on a local basis, then 
stimulated by state governments by state 
financial assistance or state supervision or 
both. Passage of the federal Social Security 
Act, making available federal funds for grants 
to aid states with acceptable plans for public 
assistance, has added great impetus to state 
activity along these lines. A large proportion 
of the state agencies supervise the local ad- 
ministration of public assistance rather than 
administer it directly. Federal requirements 
that local administration of these functions 
must be state-wide have been directly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of county 
or district agencies in many states and for 
their large increase in others. See PuBLic 
ASSISTANCE. 

2. Other direct care activities. Other types 
of direct care activities have gone through a 
similar development of local responsibility, 
later stimulated by state and finally federal 
cooperation. Child welfare services and serv- 
ices for crippled children have been greatly 
developed by theavailability of federal money. 
See CHILD WELFARE SERVICES and CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. 

Other case work activities of state and 
‘local agencies include the following: child 
placing and investigation for adoptions; case 
work for unmarried mothers; provision for 
the care and education of the physically 
handicapped, including the blind, deaf, and 
the crippled, especially children; and case 
work for the mentally handicapped and de- 
linquent. Many states provide for state 
supervision of local probation work and a few 
control it entirely with probation officers 
appointed by the state welfare department. 
In a few others, separate state agencies are 
supervising probation work. Separate state 
agencies deal specifically with parole in a 
number of states, but only a few have any- 
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thing like an adequate number of field agents. 
See PAROLE and PROBATION. 

3. The supervision or administration of in- 
stitutions. The federal government operates 
several institutions, including St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Freedman’s Hospital, the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf—all three in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the National Leper Home at 
Carville, La., two narcotic farms, twenty-six 
marine hospitals, and other institutions. 

One of the first functions assumed by state 
welfare agencies was responsibility for state 
institutions. Four systems of administering 
such institutions now exist: (a) a supervisory 
state agency with separate boards of trustees 
for each institution; (b) a central adminis- 
trative agency, charged with no other public 
welfare activities; (c) a central agency com- 
bining administrative with other welfare ac- 
tivities; and (d) a division of responsibility 
for institutions between independent depart- 
ments for mental hygiene, corrections, and 
welfare. Centralization of administration is 
usually justified on a basis of efficiency and 
economy, and the trend is clearly in that 
direction. The institutions administered 
most commonly by the major public welfare 
agencies of the several states are institutions 
for the insane, feebleminded, and epileptics, 
and for dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children; prisons and reformatories for adults; 
and institutions for the physically handi- 
capped—blind or deaf—and for crippled chil- 
dren. See JUVENILE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
MENTAL HyGIENE, and Prisons, REFORMA- 
TORIES, AND JAILS. 

Local agencies are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of local public institutions such 
as almshouses, institutions for children, and 
hospitals, but there is a growing trend toward 
state supervision to see that standards of 
administration and care of inmates are ad- 
hered to. See HOMES AND ALMSHOUSES. 

Supervision of the care given by private 
agencies to children and other clients is an- 
other important duty of state departments. 
Agencies doing child-placing and adoption 
work, or supervising maternity homes, board- 
ing homes for children, or boarding or nursing 
homes for the sick or the aged, as well as 
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institutions of many types, are controlled 
through the granting of licenses, supervision, 
setting of standards, and the requiring of re- 
ports. Many variations exist in the types of 
agencies and institutions subject to super- 
vision and also in the degree of supervision 
exercised. For instance, child-caring institu- 
tions and agencies must in some states be 
incorporated—after approval of their appli- 
cations—and licensed and inspected. In 
other states the department has the right to 
inspect but no license is required. Many 
variations exist in the types of supervision 
exercised over local boarding homes and ma- 
ternity homes, since these institutions are of 
concern to the state and local departments of 
health as well as of welfare. Day nurseries 
are supervised or licensed in many states 
by the department of public welfare, and 
in a few others by the state department of 
health. 

The ability of a state department to use 
these powers in a constructive, educational 
way depends as much upon the quality of the 
personnel employed as it does upon the stat- 
utory provisions. Effective supervision of 
institutions and agencies, public or private, 
presupposes a state department capable 
of exerting leadership through initiation, 
stimulation, and education. It is impor- 
tant that the state should experiment and 
cooperate in the establishing of standards 
rather than rely merely on “‘inspection”’ for 
that result. 

4. Development and supervision of state 
and local public agencies. Progress in the 
establishment of county units on a state- 
wide basis, with sound principles of organi- 
- zation and administration, has been rapid 
during the past few years. Much was accom- 
plished by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration working with the state ad- 
ministrations. As the Social Security Act 
now puts certain responsibilities on the states 
either to administer public assistance func- 
tions directly or to adequately supervise local 
state-wide administration if federal funds are 
to be available to the states, this has stimu- 
lated legislation in almost every state either 
to set up new state and local welfare agencies 


or to strengthen existing ones. In addition, 
much has been done through administrative 
devices. State responsibility makes neces- 
sary a very close working relationship be- 
tween state and local administrations. Since 
the federal government deals directly with 
the states, the state in its relationship to local 
units acts as the agent of the federal govern- 
ment and therefore needs to be in a position 
to audit accounts, prescribe qualifications for 
personnel, establish rules, regulations, and 
standards of administration, and effectively 
supervise local administration. 

The state department plays a very effec- 
tive part in establishing county units on a 
sound basis through stimulation and assist- 
ance. Some departments have a special 
staff to assist counties in this development. 
Prior to the emergency relief period much was 
done to stimulate the establishment of local 
units through surveys, demonstrations, and 
conferences, with some little use of state 
grants-in-aid. 

The Social Security Board plays a con- 
structive part in developing new or reorgan- 
ized state departments and cooperating local 
agencies along lines that conform to the ad- 
ministrative requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Similarly, the United States 
Children’s Bureau works cooperatively with 
state agencies in developing state and local 
plans for child welfare services and for 
crippled children. Federal supervision of 
state and indirectly of local agencies is 
doing much to improve administration in 
these agencies. 

5. Research, statistics, and education pro- 
grams. Progressive public welfare agencies 
are continuously aware of the advantages of 
intelligent research, statistics, records, re- 
porting, publicity, and educational work. 
Promotion of needed legislation, maintenance 
of close contact with the state conferences 
of social work and with national agencies, 
preparation of reports, radio talks, and 
newspaper publicity—all are tools that are 
being used advantageously. As in many 
other fields, the federal government is 
taking leadership in research and educational 
programs. 
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Organization of Public Welfare Agencies 

On all levels of government there are com- 
plicated problems connected with organizing 
welfare functions in the most advantageous 
way. These include the question of how 
many functions should be brought together 
in one agency; in other words, how far the 
process of integration should be carried. An- 
other major problem is how best to distribute 
welfare functions between the different levels 
of government, that is, the pros and cons 
of centralization versus decentralization. 
After these two major factors are deter- 
mined, there must be a decision regarding 
the general type of agency or agencies to 
be established. Even more complicated are 
the problems relating to intradepartmental 
structure. 

Integration means the bringing together 
of related functions into one organization 
on one level of government, in an ordered 
relationship. The purpose is to prevent 
over-multiplication of administrative agen- 
cies that lack correlation in their services, by 
substituting a well-balanced mechanism the 
parts of which relate to each other in smooth 
operation. 

By centralization is meant the process of 
drawing functions from the local to the state 
level, or the state to the federal level, that 
is, to a higher level. Until the nineteenth 
century nearly all public welfare functions in 
the United States were local. During the 
century state institutions were provided to 
care for special classes such as the insane, 
feebleminded, blind, deaf, orphan children, 
and criminals. As the necessity arose, state 
agencies were established to supervise these 
institutions and local public welfare services. 
Later, administrative functions were added 
to these agencies or new agencies established 
with administrative powers. 

Another good example of the process of 
centralization is found in unemployment re- 
lief, which was entirely local before some of 
the states started state emergency relief agen- 
cies. The process of centralization went 
further with the establishment of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 1933. 
Then the reverse process of decentraliza- 
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tion occurred in 1935, when the federal 
government withdrew from direct relief, 
leaving it entirely to the state and local 
governments. 

Some welfare functions are entirely cen- 
tralized in the federal government as is the 
case with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, but the more usual pattern is for the 
federal government to give grants-in-aid to 
the states for a shared responsibility. In 
turn, states may centralize functions in a 
state-administered program but it is more 
usual for states to decentralize at least part 
of the welfare functions in a locally adminis- 
tered program. 

The three main types of welfare agency 
from the standpoint of where administrative 
authority is lodged are as follows: (1) A 
single welfare executive, appointed by the 
chief executive whether national, state, or 
local, with administrative authority. He may 
have an advisory board associated with him. 
(2) An appointed board, which in turn ap- 
points an administrator responsible to the 
board for the administration of the de- 
partment with various degrees of respon- 
sibility given to the executive and board. 
(3) A salaried full-time board of three to 
five members which serves as a multiple 
executive. 

The first form is rather common in the 
federal government, as the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, and the United States 
Children’s Bureau are all of this type. This 
form is common among the states that have 
reorganized their functions into a fairly small 
number of comprehensive departments, and 
is usually an accompaniment of the process of 
integration. 

The appointed board is not used much 
in the federal government, but is common 
both on the state and local level. Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New York are typical examples on thestate 
level. Among counties this is the prevailing 
form. 

The third form is found in the Social Se- 
curity Board in modified form and in the 
salaried full-time boards of control of Iowa, 
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Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Texas, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Where county commissioners them- 
selves serve as welfare boards controlling the 
administration of local welfare functions, the 
form of organization is similar. 

In the federal government the majority 
of welfare functions are divided among the 
Social Security Board, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Works Progress Administration. The 
number of other agencies with related wel- 
fare functions, however, show the widely 
scattered nature of public welfare organiza- 
tion. There can be little disagreement on 
the need for reorganization of these functions 
and the establishment of a federal depart- 
ment of public welfare. See FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES IN SOCIAL WorK. 

All of the states have statutory provision 
for some type or types of state-wide public 
welfare agencies, and the majority have stat- 
utory provision for local agencies related to 
the state department.1. On both the state 
and local level there is great variety in organ- 
ization, extent to which functions are inte- 
grated, scope of the functions undertaken by 
the state or local government, and the rela- 
tive importance of welfare as a function of 
government. 

The extent to which states have integrated 
their welfare functions into single compre- 
hensive departments provides one valuable 
basis for discussion, as the pace of such inte- 
gration has been accelerated in recent years. 
Beginning in 1917, this trend has advanced 
steadily except for the counter movement to 
establish separate agencies for unemployment 
relief in 1930-1933. This counter movement 
is now reversing itself and a marked trend 
toward integrating relief and social security 
functions with the older functions of a state 
or local agency has appeared. In a large 
number of states a single welfare department 
has been established, with the department 
responsible for a broad general program of 
public welfare, including the administration 


1 For a list of state welfare departments, with 
their bureaus or other administrative divisions re- 
lated to social work, see STATE AGENCIES—PUBLIC 
in Part Three. 


of state institutions. Naturally, this type of 
welfare department is more frequently found 
where the state government has been com- 
pletely reorganized into a comparatively 
small number of departments. In some states 
the program may be divided between several 
departments on a functional basis, as is true 
in California, or it may be divided according 
to the class of persons under care, as is the 
case in Massachusetts and New York. In 
other states such welfare functions as have 
been developed in the state as a governmental 
responsibility are integrated in one agency, 
but these programs are themselves limited to 
public assistance, to institutional manage- 
ment, to child welfare, or to some other aspect 
of public welfare instead of including a well- 
rounded program. 

Some states still retain separate state agen- 
cies for such specialized functions as caring 
for the physically handicapped, and for men- 
tal hygiene, corrections, and public assist- 
ance. Independent commissions for crippled 
children are maintained in about half a dozen 
states, while still other states delegate these 
functions to departments of education or 
health rather than the department of welfare. 
Some few states maintain a separate com- 
mission for the blind. Mental hygiene func- 
tions are handled in Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, and New York by separate departments. 
Delaware is a good example of a state with 
separate agencies for each function, rather 
than a strong department coordinating all 
welfare activities. Some states, including 
Massachusetts and New York, assign the 
administration of penal institutions to in- 
dependent correctional departments. The 
trend, however, is definitely toward the 
establishment of one agency that admin- 
isters or supervises all the welfare func- 
tions assumed by the state. One state, 
Washington, now has a department that 
combines social insurance and public assist- 
ance functions. ; 

The same problem of integration of welfare 
functions into one well-rounded agency is 
also encountered in the local governmental 
units, whether city or county, with the trend 
in this direction. 
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Relationship of Different Governmental Levels 

The rapid expansion of public welfare ac- 
tivities in recent years, particularly in the 
federal government, has intensified the prob- 
lems of relationships between the three levels 
of government, particularly those connected 
with financing, supervision, administration 
according to specified standards, personnel, 
and reporting. Where each level of govern- 
ment finances its own activities, such as state 
institutional care or local poor relief, these 
problems are at a minimum. When state or 
federal funds are used to help finance local or 
state programs, a cooperative program is usu- 
ally developed with the higher level of govern- 
ment assuming responsibilities for standards 
of administration and care. 

The public welfare functions stimulated by 
the Social Security Act are, in the cases of 
states with federally approved plans, financed 
cooperatively either by the federal and state 
governments, or by the federal, state, and 
local governments. The Act authorizes grants 
to the states for assistance to the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children. The states, 
in turn, may either assume responsibility for 
the remainder of the cost of these services or 
may require the county or municipal govern- 
ments to pay a part of it. The latter is the 
usual procedure. Federal grants for child 
welfare services, crippled children’s services, 
and maternal and child health services are 
authorized by the United States Children’s 
Bureau in much the same way, although the 
amounts of the grants are differently deter- 
mined. In the works program the federal 
government shares the cost of each project 
either with a state or a local government. 
Vocational rehabilitation is handled by the 
states and the federal government on a grant- 
in-aid basis. See FINANCING PUBLIC SOCIAL 
Work. 

With the system of grants-in-aid there is 
necessarily a certain amount of supervision. 
Under the Social Security Act the federal 
supervisory agencies must see that the vari- 
ous activities are being efficiently adminis- 
tered by the states. Otherwise grants must, 
under the law, be withheld. State supervi- 
sion varies considerably in different parts of 
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the country. In connection with some pro- 
grams, it accompanies grants-in-aid to the 
localities; in connection with others, the fact 
that the state has delegated power to the 
counties justifies its supervision of their ac- 
tivities. In some states, state agencies may 
appoint county directors of public welfare; 
in others the state supervisory function is 
limited to mere reception of reports. 

Closely allied with the problem of super- 
vision is that of establishment of adequate 
standards for both assistance and adminis- 
tration. In those states where the legislators 
have turned the full relief burden back to the 
local communities, standards of aid are gen- 
erally lower than in comparable sections of 
the country where state aid had been con- 
tinued. State participation and supervision 
has resulted in more adequate assistance, as 
the state governments have been able to in- 
sist upon certain minimum local standards. 


Administration and Personnel 


In addition to a knowledge of the field, the 
public welfare administrator needs a knowl- 
edge of the elements that comprise adminis- 
tration itself. See ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES. The selection of qualified per- 
sonnel and its proper management are con- 
tinuing problems in the field of public welfare 
administration. Recent changes in the ex- 
tent, structure, and content of public social 
work programs, and the rapid expansion of 
public welfare agencies on federal, state, and 
local levels have re-emphasized the impor- 
tance of expert personnel administration. 

It was not until the expansion of public 
welfare services in the unemployment relief 
period of 1933-1935 that a level approaching 
what might be termed a professional person- 
nel standard was attained in more than a few 
states. While the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration of that period did not require 
specific minimum standards of personnel as 
one of the requirements for money grants to 
the state, a conscious effort to raise personnel 
standards resulted in an improvement in 
those state agencies which administered un- 
employment relief. 

With the passage of the Social Security 
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Act in 1935 and with the establishment of 
the social security programs in the states in 
the years immediately following, a signifi- 
cant and new pattern of personnel adminis- 
tration emerged. The Social Security Board 
was not vested with authority to require that 
the states provide methods of administra- 
tion “‘relating to selection, tenure of office 
and compensation of personnel.”’ In spite of 
this clause, however, and because of powers 
granted to the Social Security Board, this 
federal agency has been able to exert a more 
direct influence upon state and local public 
welfare personnel standards than has ever 
existed before. All recent state plans sub- 
mitted to the Social Security Board provide 
for some system of merit selection of public 
assistance employes as a requirement for ad- 
ministrative control. See MERIT SYSTEMS IN 
PuBLIC WELFARE. 

Placement of personnel by the United 
States Children’s Bureau for demonstration 
units in the states has established higher per- 
sonnel standards in the child welfare pro- 
gram. The activities of all of the federal 
agencies with administrative responsibilities 
under the Social Security Act have resulted 
in either the strengthening of the position of 
qualified public welfare workers or in the 
improvement of existing personnel. 

Where a state-wide merit system services 
the state welfare department, the depart- 
ment usually assumes some responsibility for 
interpreting the personnel needs of the local 
units of administration under its supervision. 
Where there is no state merit system serving 
a part or all of the state welfare department’s 
personnel requirements, various types of per- 
sonnel administration exist. These range in 
organization structure from a centralized per- 
sonnel unit or division within the welfare de- 
partment, with a formalized procedure based 
on established rules and regulations, to a very 
informal and frequently haphazard form of 
organization. 
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PUBLICITY AND INTERPRETATION 
IN SOCIAL WORK.! Publicity in some 
form has always been a part of social work. 
Important campaigns of information marked 
the early days of what is still a young pro- 
fession, but such informational activities 
were woven into the work of certain organi- 
zations and certain leaders rather than into 
the thinking and practice of social work as a 
profession, and were scattered and uneven in 
quality. 

Social work uses publicity today for the 
following major purposes: (a) to gain in- 
creased understanding of social needs and 
social programs; (b) to secure necessary finan- 
cial support for social services, whether pub- 
licly or privately maintained; (c) to influence 
mental attitudes and change behavior habits 
as a means of safeguarding public health and 
well-being; and (d) to enlist public assistance 
in securing or enforcing social legislation. In 
their publicity programs modern social agen- 
cies make use of the generally accepted and 
popular methods of public communication, 
including newspapers, booklets, photographs, 
movies, plays, broadcasts, meetings, and in- 
formal personal contacts. Audiences range 
from the relatively small and well-informed 
groups of staff and board members to client 
associations, civic groups, and the general 
public whose degree of understanding and 
backing determines the extent and character 
of all social work. 

In developing publicity programs, which 
have in them elements not only of news but 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


of information, education, and propaganda, 
social work is increasingly emphasizing the 
importance of content of material and of per- 
spective in presentation. This wider concept 
of publicity is frequently described as interpre- 
tation, connoting information having depth 
as well as breadth and presenting services or 


_problems in their relationship to normal 


community life. 

Interpretation, as social work is developing 
it today, is bound up with agency program 
and structure; it is the product of a more or 
less consciously defined policy of public rela- 
tions; it involves participation of the board 
member, the volunteer, and the professional 
social worker as well as of the professional 
publicity worker, and makes use of all types 
of personal, professional, and civic contacts 
to gain wider audiences. In this process pub- 
licity becomes an indispensable means to an 
end. To define interpretation and publicity 
in mutually exclusive terms would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Current practice links 
them inseparably, and uses the terms inter- 
changeably. 


Stages of Development 


Prior to 1920 social workers here and there 
had begun to study and experiment with the 
techniques of professional writing and public 
speaking in order to tell their story more 
effectively. By 1920 national agencies, no- 
tably the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the Social Work Publicity Council, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation, began to add 
the strength of their leadership to individual 
effort, analyzing the objectives of publicity 
and the audiences to be reached and urging 
that interpretation be planned on a year- 
round basis. Efforts to substitute planned 
and focused programs for sporadic publicity 
projects have continued to the present time, 
but a new element entered the situation in 
the depression-ridden thirties, when the sud- 
den expansion of public welfare services threw 
the spotlight of public attention sharply upon 
all social work. Widespread questioning and 
criticism made private as well as public social 
work keenly aware of the necessity for con- 
tinuous interpretation of methods and accom- 
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plishments, programs, policies, and the value 
of trained personnel. An outgrowth of this 
new sensitiveness to the need for constructive 
publicity has been increased emphasis upon 
program development; realization that re- 
sponsibility for interpretation is shared by all 
staff members, and not isolated in the 
province of the specialist; and appreciation 
of the need for studying trends in public 
opinion. 


Trends and Skills in the Use of Media 


Whilesocial work publicity takes advantage 
of practically all prevailing forms of popular 
communication, its use of these media is 
guided largely by current practice in adver- 
tising and journalism. Under this influence, 
present-day writing for social work tends to 
be brief and concise, often with resulting gain 
in power and appeal. Pictographs and pic- 
torial charts are doing away with the tedium 
of long statistical tables. Better selection of 
type, improved duplicating processes, greater 
care in design and layout, increased use of 
color—all these are factors in the noticeable 
change for the better which is taking place in 
the reports, booklets, and other printed pieces 
which continue to be social work’s chief re- 
liance in publicity. 

The sweeping popularity of the picture 
magazine has stimulated the use of illustra- 
tions, especially photographs. Public agen- 
cies are taking advantage of inexpensive re- 
producing processes to present impressive 
pictorial records of their work. Agencies 
whose work centers in group activities find 
photography an exceptionally effective means 
ofinterpretation. Organizations dealing pri- 
marily with the personal problems of individ- 
uals, on the other hand, have resisted the use 
of photographs, fearing that unimportant 
aspects of their work would be featured and 
confidential relationships with clients be vio- 
lated. Experiments indicate, however, that 
these difficulties can be largely eliminated by 
the use of models and by more attention to 
the choice of the subject and the composition 
of the picture. Among all types of agencies 
there is some use of symbolism in pictures, as 
for example in the widely popular studies of 


hands, and a fairly general use of commer- 
cially produced photographs. 

The potential value of the motion picture 
may be gauged by the popularity of recent 
commercial films dealing with social themes. 
Motion pictures produced by social work 
range from unpretentious records of activities 
screened by amateur movie makers to longer 
and more ambitious films produced profes- 
sionally at considerable cost. Documentary 
films and those based on case stories have 
alike proved profitable investments. Among 
the private agencies, community chests in 
particular have found the motion picture an 
effective way of presenting their annual ap- 
peal. For the public services such films as 
The River, The Plough That Broke the Plains, 
and the various short sequences prepared by 
the Informational Service of the Social Se- 
curity Board have been valuable interpreta- 
tion. To help their member agencies to ob- 
tain the benefits offered by films, several 
national agencies are now sponsoring pictures 
which can easily be adapted to local situa- 
tions and can be syndicated at low cost. 

Radio, primarily a source of entertainment 
rather than education, requires material that 
is adaptable to brief, informal, or dramatic 
presentation. It offers much to social agen- 
cies, but those lacking technical assistance 
encounter many problems in preparing satis- 
factory scripts. Health education programs, 
however, are proving popular with radio audi- 
ences, while social work gains a wide hearing 
annually through the excellent programs pre- 
sented. by some of the larger community 
chests and the national hook-ups obtained 
through the Mobilization for Human Needs. 

The exhibit, long used as a means of focus- 
ing attention upon social and health problems 
is a flexible and valuable medium of interpre- 
tation. The introduction of new materials and 
the development of new techniques in the 
commercial field constantly enhance its use- 
fulness for social work, as is apparent from 
the success of the social work expositions 
held recently in several large cities. The 
volume of inquiries about exhibits indicates 
wide general use, not only in connection with 
campaigns, but also to stimulate interest in 
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meetings, institutes, and local, state, and 
national conferences and conventions. 

Writing the news of the day is the responsi- 
bility of journalism; but upon social work 
rests the responsibility for furnishing leads 
and facts for stories that rate important news 
space. Incomplete information has been a 
factor in the publication of many stories that 
were misleading, erroneous, and sometimes 
productive of serious impairment of service. 
Under such conditions, social work is giving 
increasing thought to the study of public 
attitudes, to familiarizing itself with news- 
paper practice and ethics, and to the prompt 
release of timely and properly authenticated 
information as a means of facilitating ac- 
curate reporting of social work news. 

Many other media of interpretation are 
open toand used by social work. The Women’s 
Crusade—annual feature of the Mobilization 
for Human Needs—and similar educational 
projects have penetrated all strata in their 
communities by skilful use of volunteers. See 
VOLUNTEERS IN SociAL Work. Meetings, 
study groups, demonstrations, forums, and 
other devices stimulate helpful discussion. 
For the success of such projects, valuable in 
any interpretative program, technical skill is 
perhaps less needed than organizing ability, 
ease in dealing with people, and familiarity 
with social work’s program and objectives. 
Understanding of the methods and goal of 
the profession is the keystone of its interpreta- 
tion; but understanding should be soundly 
buttressed by technical skill where definite 
publicity practice is required, as in the prepa- 
ration of newspaper, magazine, and radio 
material, and the production of exhibits, 
photographs, and motion pictures. Proper 
balancing of social work knowledge and spe- 
cialized publicity skill brings up fundamental 
questions of organization and personnel and 
is a problem still to be solved in the develop- 
ment of adequate interpretative programs. 


Positions and Personnel 

The increasing attention given to the inter- 
pretative publicity in institutes and confer- 
ences, and in the pages of social work maga- 
zines, points to its emerging importance in 


social work. Further evidence of this is to be 
found in the results of a recent census of 
positions in interpretation and public rela- 
tions in social and health agencies. This 
census, undertaken in 1938 by the Depart- 
ment of Social Work Interpretation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, forms the first sec- 
tion of a comprehensive study of positions 
and personnel in this field. All parts of the 
country were covered, as well as private and 
public, national, state, and local agencies. 
The inquiry was made with the cooperation 
and advice of a large group of national agen- 
cies, and included 4,310 organizations known 
or believed to be carrying on definite inter- 
pretative activities. 

A total of 2,801 agencies replied to the 
simple questionnaire asking them to describe 
staff provisions for interpretative work. Their 
replies may be summarized as follows: 

434 agencies employed full-time interpretation 

workers 

209 agencies employed part-time interpretation 

workers 

932 agencies employed general staff members 

giving at least one-third time to interpreta- 

358 sueneils employed free-lance publicity work- 

151 ee employed commercial publicity 

firms 

844 agencies used volunteers 

767 agencies had no such workers 

147 agencies gave no information 

The enumeration of individual employes 
disclosed 846 full-time interpretation work- 
ers, 289 part-time interpretation workers, 
and 1,781 general staff members giving at 
least one-third of their time to interpretation. 
A considerable number of agencies, of course, 
employed more than one worker, and many 
made use of several workers of different types, 
combining volunteer service, for example, 
with the service of a free-lance publicity 
worker or with that of a general staff member 
devoting a third or more of his time to 
interpretation. 

Analysis of the foregoing figures by fields 
of work shows that the larger numbers of 
full-time positions in interpretation occur in 
community chests, national private agencies, 
child welfare organizations, and certain types 
of privately supported health and group work 
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services; and in state health departments, 
state public welfare departments, and unem- 
ployment compensation bureaus. Part-time 
positions and general staff service in inter- 
pretation are also relatively frequent in the 
same fields. 

A significant feature of the census was the 
comment it drew from the agencies reporting 
no interpretation workers. A number in this 
group pointed out that, while they had no 
interpretation workers and no general staff 
members who gave as much as a third of their 
time to this assignment, they were neverthe- 
less carrying on interpretative activity. In 
several instances these agencies analyzed 
their programs in detail, in order to illustrate 
the character and volume of work accom- 
plished and to explain the distribution of re- 
sponsibility among key members of the staff. 
Many stressed, also, their desire for interpre- 
tation workers as soon as budgets could be 
adjusted to make their employment possible. 

Further analysis of the census figures will 
be available in the completed report, to be 
published by the Foundation late in 1938. 
Work is now in process upon the other sec- 
tions of the study: (a) an analysis of quali- 
fications, duties, and status of professional 
personnel in interpretation; (b) an evalua- 
tion of community needs for interpretation in 
relation to present personnel; and (c) an 
appraisal of opportunities for securing train- 
ing for interpretation in schools of social work, 
public health, or journalism, or in other ways. 
Reports of these inquiries will probably be 
available some time during 1939. 


National Leadership 


Conspicuous among the national agencies 
active in this field is the Social Work Pub- 
licity Council, which serves its many mem- 
bers and affiliated local councils as a clearing 
house of ideas and information on interpreta- 
tion and money raising. The Council’s peri- 
odical Channels, formerly called News Bul- 
letin, is a digest of current publicity practice, 
while its series of “‘how-to-do-it”’ bulletins 
gives practical assistance with technical prob- 
lems. Service members of the Council may 
avail themselves also of the special consulta- 


tion privilege. At the National Conference 
of Social Work the Council sponsors a series 
of sessions on interpretation, offers free con- 
sultation service, and arranges a portfolio 
exhibit of representative examples of pub- 
licity. At other times this exhibit may be 
studied at the Council’s headquarters in New 
York. 

The Department of Social Work Interpre- 
tation of the Russell Sage Foundation coop- 
erates with the Council in maintaining the 
portfolio exhibit and various other services, 
but is primarily concerned with studies and 
publications dealing with the development of 
programs and resources for interpretation 
and the adaptation of general publicity tech- 
niques to the problems of social work. Its 
publications include two basic texts: Pub- 
licity for Social Work, and How to Interpret 
Social Work (infra cit.). Its study of social 
work interpretation in Pittsburgh, made in 
connection with the recent Pittsburgh sur- 
vey, is the first of its kind and has been widely 
studied as a guide to the planning of inter- 
pretation in other cities. 

The American Public Health Association 
pioneered in recognizing publicity as a func- 
tion of social and health work when it estab- 
lished a Public Health Education Section in 
1920. It continues its interest through meet- 
ings, institutes, and exhibits at its annual 
convention, and a special department in its 
monthly journal. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., op- 
erates a publicity exchange for its members, 
publishes occasional special bulletins on in- 
terpretation, and discusses publicity regularly 
in its monthly bulletin. With the endorse- 
ment of other national agencies it sponsors 
the annual Mobilization for Human Needs, 
which re-enforces the campaign publicity 
of individual chests by national publicity 
on an extensive scale. See COMMUNITY 
CHESTS. 

The National Conference of Social Work 
maintains a year-round publicity service 
which secures coast-to-coast newspaper cov- 
erage for the annual meeting, and is develop- 
ing a comprehensive radio program. Impor- 
tant papers on interpretation have been read 
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at many of the section and group meetings of 
the 1938 and preceding Conferences. 

The interpretative program of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers is also 
directed to a nation-wide public, presenting 
facts about social work, social programs, and 
professional standards. The Association’s 
activities recently have centered in interpre- 
tation of the problems and standards of pub- 
lic relief. 

Space does not permit discussion of the 
interpretative programs of other national 
private agencies. Information as to their ex- 
tent and type may be secured from the indi- 
vidual agencies. . 

Many national public agencies carry on 
educational programs, and some of the newer 
organizations which are an outgrowth of the 
depression have produced strikingly inter- 
esting pieces of interpretation. These agen- 
cies, however, give little or no leadership to 
local groups. An exception is the federal 
Social Security Board, which has developed 
a comprehensive informational service, with 
qualified informational representatives as- 
signed to all regional offices. 
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NATALIE W. LINDERHOLM 


RECREATION! is leisure activity engaged 
in for its own sake. It is also recognized 
today as a social asset of great importance. 
Its out-reach into many forms of contempo- 
rary life is evident. Cities plan streets and 
housing developments, educators plan school 
buildings, playgrounds, and programs with a 
view to providing adequate recreation. Music, 
art, drama, and the natural sciences have 
been taken out of the cloisters and have been 
given popular appeal. Recreation is an ac- 
cepted therapeutic for physical and mental 
health. Religious leaders emphasize recrea- 
tion as a means to developing character and 
good citizenship. Labor claims the new lei- 
sure and recreational opportunities as its 
rightful privilege and the necessary condition 
for a full life for all. 

Many factors have been responsible for 
this widespread development. Much of it has 
grown out of the nature of our times. Tech- 
nological advances in industry, the growth of 
cities, the great hazards of motor transporta- 
tion, the new freedom of women, changing 
religious conceptions, the selfish exploitation 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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of natural resources, and the pollution of 
streams and ocean waters have played their 
part in recent years to make the provision of 
recreation a practical necessity for young and 
old of all classes. 

This expanding interest in recreation has 
resulted in an increased consideration by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies of the neces- 
sity for providing recreation areas, facilities, 
and qualified leadership. Increasingly efforts 
are being made to coordinate the activities 
of these many recreation interests. But the 
combined provisions of all these agencies for 
the recreation for children, youth, and adults 
are entirely inadequate. In 1938 there were 
still 8,000,000 urban children who were not 
being served, and rural youth have even less 
provision for their needs. No cities have 
enough playgrounds and few cities have 
reached minimum standards for municipally 
owned recreation space. Only a small per- 
centage of school buildings are open for 
recreation as often as three times a week. 
Economic and labor conditions hamper rec- 
reation in industrial communities. Church 
recreation leadership and facilities are lim- 
ited. The private and semi-public agencies 
reach only a very small proportion of the 
population. 


Community Recreation Organization 


Public community-wide recreation services 
are undertaken in most large American cities 
by municipal agencies—principally recrea- 
tion departments, boards, or commissions; 
park departments, boards, or commissions; 
and school authorities. In 1937 these types 
of administrative agencies were found respec- 
tively in 255 and 226 and 179 cities. No 
uniform scheme of administration has yet 
been evolved. In some communities two or 
even three municipal departments continue 
to conduct recreation activities. Regardless 
of the type of sponsoring agency, the prin- 
ciples of sound organization call for (a) a re- 
sponsible lay board of control, (b) a full-time 
trained executive, (c) a definite budget set 
aside for recreation, (d) the availability for 
recreation of all suitable city-owned property, 
and (e) a varied and comprehensive program. 


Private and semi-public organizations which 
conduct an effective part of the total recrea- 
tion activities in any community have devel- 
oped types of organizations suitable to the 
peculiar genius of each organization. 

In practically all states, either through spe- 
cial or home rule legislation, there is authority 
for the expenditure of tax funds by munici- 
palities and other local subdivisions for rec- 
reation purposes. Neighborhood playgrounds 
are the basic unit of the municipal recreation 
system. Wherever it is impractical to have 
every neighborhood so equipped, playgrounds 
are usually located in areas where congestion, 
low economic status, delinquency, health con- 
ditions, and street accidents reveal the great- 
est need. School buildings are more and more 
being used for recreation purposes. See Com- 
MUNITY CENTERS. School gymnasia, swim- 
ming pools, social and clubrooms are set aside 
for public use in out-of-school hours, usually 
for persons over 16 years of age. Public 
parks, playgrounds, playfields, athletic fields, 
vacant lots, streets (for street play), lakes, 
beaches, museums, libraries, and radio sta- 
tions are utilized in public recreation. In 
addition, the facilities provided by settle- 
ments, youth agencies, clubs, lodges, indus- 
tries, commercial establishments, and other 
private organizations constitute an im- 
portant part in the community-wide recrea- 
tion set-up. See SETTLEMENTS and YOUTH 
PROGRAMS. 

In 1937 organized public recreation activ- 
ities were reported by 1,280 communities 
with a total expenditure of $47,933,781.21. 
In 491 of these communities, federal emer- 
gency relief funds were used to supplement 
those provided from local sources. See 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. These funds rep- 
resent about 46 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures. The total number of employed 
recreation leaders paid from regular funds 
was 22,160. 

The following table, taken from the Year 
Book of the National Recreation Association 
for 1937, infra cit., although not showing all, 
indicates the type and number of public facil- 
ities and activities provided by cities in the 
United States in that year: 
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Facilities Cities 
Playgrounds (9,618) 769 
Indoor community recreation centers (3,854) 369 
Recreation buildings (1,380) 372 
Athletic fields (1,445) 548 
Baseball diamonds (3,923) 714 
Public bathing beaches (569) 256 
Nine-hole golf courses (160) 131 
Eighteen-hole golf courses (218) 147 
Indoor swimming pools (321) 119 
Outdoor swimming pools (842) 377 
Public tennis courts (11,031) 715 
Wading pools (1,402) 424 
Archery ranges (326) 188 
Bowling greens (165) 71 
Handball courts (1,600) 191 
Horseshoe courts (8,482) 604 
Ice-skating areas (2,535) 380 
Picnic areas (2,808) 424 
Shuffleboard courts (1,541) 192 
Ski jumps (122) 64 
Softball diamonds (8,384) 703 
Stadiums (191) 146 
Toboggan slides (235) 93 
Activities 


Arts and Crafts 
Art activities—for children 415 


Art activities—for adults 228 
Handicraft—for children 600 
Handicraft—for adults 308 
Athletic Activities 
Archery 222 
Badge tests 130 
Badminton 314 
Baseball 720 
Basketball 578 
Bowling—indoor 119 
Bowling-on-the-green 77 
Handball 266 
Horseshoes 662 
Paddle tennis 390 
Roque 57 
Shuffleboard 260 
Soccer 300 
Softball 768 
Tennis 720 
Track and field 505 
Volley ball 602 
Dancing 
Folk dancing 363 
Social dancing 332 
Tap dancing 333 
Music 
Choral groups 224 
Community singing 277 
Instrumental groups 278 
Drama 
Drama tournaments 120 
Festivals 176 
Pageants 236 
Plays 379 
Puppets and marionettes 232 
Story-telling 482 
Outing Activities 
Camping 190 
Gardening 96 
Hiking 410 


Recreation 


Activities Cities 
Nature activities 287 
Picnicking 495 
Water Sports 
Boating 96 
Swimming 643 
Swimming tests 164 
Winter Sports 
Ice hockey 157 
Skating 381 
Skiing 122 
Tobogganing 116 
Miscellaneous Activities 
Bicycle clubs 139 
Circus 131 
Community-wide celebrations 335 
Forums, discussion groups, etc. 138 
Hobby clubs or groups 290 
Motion pictures 198 
Playground newspaper 114 
Safety activities 300 


The following program of a large city on 
the Pacific Coast is typical of well-developed 
recreation programs throughout the country: 


Municipal playgrounds are open all the 
year round. Many of them are lighted for 
night use and all are under trained leadership. 
Most playgrounds have community club- 
house buildings including gymnasium and 
recreation hall, kitchen, offices, and service 
features. Most playgrounds make provision 
for children’s play areas, outdoor gymnasium 
apparatus, basketball, croquet, volley ball, 
horseshoe, and a field for general playing 
purposes. 

The program consists of all phases of ath- 
letics and sports, dramatics, music, dancing, 
gymnasium and recreation classes, arts and 
crafts, typical children’s activities, hobbies, 
and social recreation. 

Two municipal mountain camps are op- 
erated, chiefly for individuals and families, 
with sleeping cabins, housekeeping cottages, 
a recreation lodge, swimming pool, living 
room, games, and sports equipment. One 
camp with similar equipment provides for 
large organized groups. Another is for girls 
only. 

The city has more than five miles of beaches 
with excellent recreational facilities. Sixteen 
swimming pools are conducted on high stand- 
ards. Aquatic activities are naturally pop- 
ular in these pools and on the beach. 

In addition to the above public facilities 
the park department and schools, respectively, 
operate numerous parks and playgrounds. 


National Parks and Forests 


National parks are established to preserve 
areas distinguished by scenic, scientific, his- 
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toric, or archaeological features, and natural 
wonders and beauties. The National Park 
Service emphasizes the preservation of the 
“primeval” qualities and the inspirational 
and spiritual value of these areas which, au- 
thorities have declared, are maintained for 
a single basic fundamental purpose—public 
recreation. On January 1, 1938, the National 
Park Service administered 142 such areas 
comprising 26,697 square miles with a total 
acreage of 17,086,679. In 1936 one-fourteenth 
of the total population of the United States 
(9,929,432) visited the 134 national parks and 
monuments, a gain of 70 per cent over 1935. 
A total of 1,772,338 persons visited these 
areas in private cars. 

Within the National Park Service the de- 
velopment of 46 land-use projects designated 
as recreational demonstration projects was 
in process in 1938. Nearly a half-million 
acres of land were acquired at a cost of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. These 46 projects, 
located in 24 states, are readily accessible to 
30,000,000 people. The majority of the proj- 
ects are planned for organized camping needs 
of metropolitan areas. 

The net area of the National Forests as of 
June 30, 1937, was 171,403,306 acres. These 
areas contain extensive recreation facilities. 
Although there is no formal recreation lead- 
ership for users, an indication of the interest 
in these areas is shown by the following fig- 
ures. In 1916 the National Forests were 
visited by some 3,000,000 persons. In 1937 
a total of 30,801,938 persons actually used 
the facilities. This does not include motorists 
who merely passed through en route to other 
destinations. The administrators also en- 
courage multiple-use management of over 
400,000,000 acres of state and private forests, 
many of which contain high recreational 
values. 


Municipal and County Parks 


The total acreage of municipally owned 
parks has increased rapidly in recent years. 
In 1935, 1,200 cities reported 15,105 parks 
with 381,496 acres. The generally accepted 
standard among park and city planning au- 
thorities is one acre of park and recreation 


space either within or immediately adjoining 
the city’s boundaries for each 100 of the popu- 
lation. 

Among the types of properties usually in- 
cluded in a park system are small in-town 
parks, neighborhood parks, children’s play- 
grounds, neighborhood playfields, large in- 
town parks (50 acres or more), golf courses, 
and swimming centers. Other types of prop- 
erties less frequently provided but which are 
an important part of the park systems in 
many cities are large reservations or forest 
parks which afford sites for museums, zo- 
ological parks, botanical gardens, and other 
such features. Recently a number of cities 
have added airports to their park systems. 
The neighborhood park is provided by a larger 
number of cities than any other type of 
property. 

One of the most important developments 
in the municipal park field in the past decade 
has been the acquisition of park property 
outside the city limits. In 1925 and 1926, 
109 cities reported 245 parks with 66,082 
acres. In 1935, 299 cities reported 514 parks 
with 129,941 acres. Many of these parks 
afford opportunities for such activities as hik- 
ing, camping, nature study, picnicking, fish- 
ing, and winter and water sports. 

In 1935, 77 counties reported 526 parks 
with 159,262 acres. There is an increasing 
tendency for such parks to be developed. 
These facilitate recreational activities, such 
as camping, bridle and nature trails, picnics, 
ice-skating and other winter sports, and vari- 
ous other types of activity. 

Throughout the history of park develop- 
ment in the United States gifts of land and 
money have played an important part. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the total municipal 
park acreage has been acquired through gifts. 
From 1931 to 1935, 108 cities reported gifts 
of land valued at $9,551,857.98, and 79 cities 
reported other gifts of $2,677,321.18, ora total 
gift value in four years of $12,229,179.16. 


Home Recreation 


Municipal departments of recreation, pri- 
vate recreational agencies, the National Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers, state and 
county home demonstration leaders in wom- 
en’s and 4-H clubs, the New York State rural 
sociologists, and other groups have actively 
promoted interest in the theory and practical 
aspects of home play. City planning author- 
ities, real estate developers, private and gov- 
ernment housing experts now recognize the 
value of and the necessity for providing ade- 
quate space for play either within the home 
structure or in nearby environment. 

Municipal recreation departments put on 
home play campaigns and back yard com- 
petitions, home play nights and home play 
weeks, and home recreation clubs. Children’s 
play spaces are provided in attic or living 
room or cellar. The “rumpus room” is a 
feature of many modern middle class homes. 
Numerous rural clubs foster the interests of 
home recreation. The National Recreation 
Association, through its literature and the 
training of leaders in institutes, both rural 
and urban, emphasizes the fact that “families 
that play together stay together.” 


Church Recreation 


Recreation in the churches seeks to hold 
the young people within the church and to 
providecharacter building influences for grow- 
ing boys and girls through wholesome activ- 
ities, including parties, banquets, outings, 
dramatics, and various service activities. The 
drama has proved a fine medium for social 
and religious expression. ‘The institutional 
church has been successful in its recreation 
aspects only as it has been possible for it to 
provide good leadership. Church recreation 
leaders are giving way to directors of young 
people’s activities who give much time to 
conducting recreation programs. 

New literature in this field is now appear- 
ing. Several publishing houses of large church 
bodies have provided useful recreation man- 
uals. The Daily Vacation Bible School, a 
widespread movement, is primarily concerned 
with religious education, but conducts an at- 
tractive recreation program in many places 
with the cooperation of existing recreation 
agencies in the community. 
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Industrial Recreation 


Evidence points to the fact that industrial 
recreation is on the increase. Most large 
concerns provide some facilities for use by 
employes at the noon hour or after work 
hours. Labor union groups are becoming 
conscious of their needs for recreation pro- 
grams. Personnel directors are concerned 
that management make the best application 
of modern recreational thinking. Emphasis 
is placed by some leaders on industry’s use 
of public facilities. Many small industries 
are happy to have their employes participate 
in a community recreation plan. In regard 
to organization, initiative from the employes 
themselves is a vital factor. Finance for ac- 
tivities is provided in three ways—by the in- 
dustry, by fees from employes who partici- 
pate, and by a combination of the two. The 
five-day week changes the nature of week-end 
recreation, allowing time for motor trips, 
camping, hiking, and picnics. The National 
Recreation Association serves as a clearing 
house for information regarding industrial 
recreation, issues a regular bulletin service on 
the subject, and its district representatives 
are consultants with local municipal recrea- 
tion authorities and industrial leaders regard- 
ing their programs. The National Industrial 
Conference Board and other research organ- 
izations have made surveys of recreation in 
industry and have issued publications. 


Recreation 1n Institutions 


Many institutions of various kinds, includ- 
ing care for delinquent, dependent, and handi- 
capped children, as well as those that provide 
for the rehabilitation of adults, have furnished 
programs of recreation for their inmates. 
While the therapeutic value of such programs 
is of primary importance, it is recognized that 
recreation is perhaps the best carry-over in- 
fluence between the more restricted environ- 
ment of the institution and the outside com- 
munity. The institutions that are giving 
most careful attention to this phase of their 
services recognize the necessity for an un- 
usually high quality of leadership. Some 
communities provide such leaders for all of 
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the institutions within their borders. Such 
leaders act as trainers of institutional work- 
ers. Some private institutions also provide 
recreational leadership. The National Rec- 
reation Association has one worker who in 
1937 reached 84 institutions in five states, 
training leaders and advising on equipment, 
personnel, and facilities. 


Rural Recreation 


Rural people lack many of the advantages 
enjoyed by city residents. Hours of work are 
longer. Economic opportunities are limited. 
Fewer young people go to high school and 
those who go remain in school for a shorter 
time. Opportunities for wholesome recrea- 
tion by older persons—both men and women 
—are few. As recently as 1935 a careful esti- 
mate indicated that rural communities had a 
96 per cent deficiency in recreation personnel 
and a lack of recreation facilities that was 
appalling. Such organizations as the church, 
the farm bureau, and the grange fall far short 
of meeting the need for social and recreation 
opportunities. Commercial recreation is rap- 
idly finding ways of entering the rural areas. 

Much has been done in recent years to 
relieve this situation. The emergency relief 
work carried on by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (WPA) has been extremely help- 
ful. More and more the churches and private 
organizations have extended their programs 
to meet the needs of rural young people. In 
some sections of the country there are re- 
vivals of art and craft forms, music, and 
dancing. The National Recreation Associa- 
tion has, over a period of 10 years, trained in 
rural institutes approximately 60,000 recrea- 
tion leaders from schools, churches, 4-H clubs, 
and other organizations. Rural public schools 
provide playgrounds and recreational oppor- 
tunities and occasionally community center 
activities. The Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
introduced recreational activities into many 
phases of rural social life, notably camping 
among rural women, and 4-H clubs which 
have brought into the lives of rural youth new 
sources of interest. Private organizations, 
such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young 


Men’s Christian Associations, and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, have ex- 
tended their program in the rural areas, there- 
by doing much to increase the recreation 
opportunities of rural young people. See 
RURAL SOCIAE PROGRAMS. 


Creative Arts and Handicrafts 


The importance of the arts and crafts in a 
well-rounded program of recreation is increas- 
ingly recognized. Attics and cellars in some 
private homes are being remodeled as work- 
shops for children and adults. Community 
houses, school centers and settlements, and 
the various youth organizations more and 
more provide space for varied arts and crafts 
programsintheir buildings. Practically every 
national organization with a recreational pro- 
gram includes crafts in its list of activities. A 
widespread recreational influence has grown 
out of the work of the school shop classes, re- 
sulting in individual group and community 
arts and craft activities. The little theater 
movement has stimulated a large amount of 
stage-craft activity, such as scenery paint- 
ing, costume designing, dyeing, and stage 
lighting. 

In a well-developed community center in- 
struction is provided in such crafts as knit- 
ting, embroidery, kitemaking, reed and raffia, 
clay modeling, marionettes, basketry, sewing, 
dressmaking, etching, painting, lithography, 
sculpture, weaving, woodworking in many 
forms, paper craft, creative writing, litera- 
ture, photography, bookbinding, leather tool- 
ing, glove making, metal crafts, the making 
of bows and arrows, and quilting. Exhibi- 
tions of art and craft work do much to en- 
courage the participants and to stimulate 
new activities. 


Nature Activities 


There is a growing emphasis on nature ac- 
tivities of a wide variety during all seasons of 
the year. The interest in gardening illus- 
trates one phase. A single seed house sends 
out more than 2,000,000 catalogs in a single 
year. Seventy-six million seed bulb and nurs- 
ery catalogs were distributed ina year. More 
than 175,000 persons paid $1.00 each to visit 
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a single exhibition of flowers in the New York 
City flower show. The great daily news- 
papers devote whole pages at certain seasons 
to the interests of field and garden. Women’s 
and men’s garden clubs have grown up by the 
thousands. The junior garden clubs of Amer- 
ica enroll approximately 500,000 boys and 
girls. 

This widespread interest in nature is em- 
phasized in the programs of public recreation 
departmentsand privateorganizations. Com- 
munity centers, playgrounds, settlements, 
summer and day camps are increasingly em- 
phasing nature activities both indoors and 
out. The United States Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, and corresponding 
state authorities have stressed the enjoyment 
and study of nature in their park develop- 
ments. 

The National Recreation Association has 
- two experts on its staff devoting their time to 
the training of recreation leaders in nature 
lore and gardening. Local public recreation 
systems and semi-public and private organi- 
zations train local leaders in institutes for 
nature activities leadership. 

The universities play an important part in 
training for nature leadership and in the pro- 
motion of nature interest. The American 
Camping Association emphasizes nature ac- 
tivities. The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies conducts a nature camp in 
Maine. 


Reading 


Reading has come to be recognized as one 
of the major uses of leisure time. 

In the Maryland survey, made in 1937 by 
the American Youth Commission, reading as 
a leisure-time activity came first in the city of 
Baltimore, first in the counties of the state, 
and first in the state as a whole. Women 
were found to read more than men. More 
young people in the counties were readers 
than in Baltimore or in the state as a whole. 
The results of a survey by the Board of Edu- 
cation’s WPA adult education program in 
New York indicated that reading for pleasure 
was the favorite hobby of adults in 1938. A 
study of the leisure-time activities of 5,000 
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people made by the National Recreation As- 
sociation in 1934 placed reading first among 
the interests of that group. 

One library commission reports that read- 
ers found material to help them in games, 
stunts and parties, community singing, dra- 
matics, programs for women’s clubs, arts and 
crafts such as whittling, boat building, kite 
making, building bird houses, soap carving, 
sewing and quilting, hikingand outdoor sports, 
fishing, and studies of Indian relics. This 
service is rendered primarily to people who 
have little or no trained leadership. 


Music 


Many influences are at work to make music 
available to all people, for their enjoyment 
both in hearing and in participating in 
activities. 

The public schools are laying a broad base 
for future recreation in music. In well-or- 
ganized schools vocal music is taught from 
the first grade, and instrumental not much 
later. Hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls are found in school choruses, glee clubs, 
orchestras, and bands. 

These musical interests and activities carry 
back into the homes. Mothers brush up their 
music to play accompaniments for their chil- 
dren, family quartets and orchestras are 
formed, and family songfests are still known. 
In one city of 40,000 population it was found 
that in five years 663 boys and girls who had 
graduated from the high school had been in 
bands and orchestras. Sixty-five per cent of 
the band graduates and 85 per cent of all or- 
chestra members owned their own instru- 
ments. Nine hundred and fifty-three boys 
and girls were members of glee clubs and 
choruses. This city is typical of larger and 
smaller cities of the country. 

Local public recreation departments, pri- 
vate youth agencies, settlements, churches, 
private music clubs, orchestras, and other 
groups are stimulating young people and 
adults to participate in all sorts of musical 
programs—choruses, orchestras and bands; 
light opera, music weeks, music festivals, city 
and county-wide music contests, and music 
in pageants and plays; piano classes, singing 
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games, dances, and acting songs; informal 
cultural singing on playgrounds in settle- 
ments and camps; and community singing, 
toy symphonies, harmonica bands, and or- 
chestras of instruments made by the players 
themselves. 

The Federal Music Project under WPA 
auspices is nation-wide, functioning in 42 
states and the District of Columbia, promot- 
ing the formation of symphony orchestras, 
bands, and chamber music ensembles; dance, 
theater, andnovelty orchestras; vocal, chorus, 
and quartet groups; and opera groups. Lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of children and 
adults have been enrolled in teaching projects. 


Radio as Recreation 


In 1937 there were said to be 24,500,000 
radios in the homes of the United States. It 
is estimated that 90,000,000 listen to the 
radio daily. A study of the listening inter- 
ests of children in the metropolitan area of 
New York, entitled Children and Radio Pro- 
grams, made by Azriel L. Eisenberg and pub- 
lished in 1936, reports that “children choose 
to listen to the radio rather than to listen to 
the phonograph, read an adventure story, 
solve a puzzle, read a book, play an instru- 
ment, or to play ball.”’ Through the radio 
boys and girls learn many songs, chiefly of the 
popular type. They learn card games and 
rules of football, baseball, basketball, cow- 
boy games, hockey, and other games. In the 
realm of skills they learn story-telling, music 
appreciation, reading, acting, and dancing. 

The effect of the radio on the cultural inter- 
ests of children and adults is important. It 
is estimated that 6,000,000 children partici- 
pate in the Damrosch music appreciation 
hour. Listening groups enjoy opera together. 
Dance programs furnish dance music for 
thousands of parties. The organized use of 
radio by the broadcasting companies, the 
Office of Education, and public and private 
recreation agencies is one of the new develop- 
ments in the recreation field. 


Drama 


The term drama includes story-telling, pup- 
petry and marionettes, play production, dra- 


matic performances, pageants, festivals, and 
tournaments. Such activities are increas- 
ingly being conducted by schools and col- 
leges, churches, community centers, city rec- 
reation departments, numerous private or- 
ganizations like the settlements, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations, Young Women’s He- 
brew Associations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and other similar groups. 

All phases of dramatic activity have had 
steady growth during recent years, but the 
most rapid increase in public recreation de- 
partments has been in puppetry and mario- 
nettes which has increased 125 per cent in 
five years, and story-telling which is a prom- 
inent feature in the programs of nearly 500 
municipal recreation departments. 

A significant development in the field of 
pageantry is the Pennsylvania Folk Festival 
conducted under the auspices of Bucknell 
University at Lewisburg, Pa. In preparation 
for a state-wide event, local communities put 
on festivals and pageants which have created 
wide interest in reviving old forms of music 
and art, costumes, and customs. Many of 
the old folk songs and dances which were all 
but lost have been restored to current use. 
From these local pageants and other cele- 
brations the best performers are selected for 
the Festival. This revival of simple dramatic 
interest and expression has revealed latent 
talent, has given back to the people much of 
beauty and culture, and has enriched the his- 
torical records of the state. 

The most stimulating influence in the field 
of drama has been the Federal Theatre proj- 
ect of the WPA. The number of persons 
employed on this project has ranged from 
12,535, the high point in October, 1936, to 
9,143, as of July 30,1938. With ingenuity and 
daring they have challenged the traditions of 
the theater and have staged successful plays in 
communities where other legitimate theaters 
failed. They have given the theater back to 
the people by charging fees within the reach 
of all. Several of their productions in New 
York City have had unusual success. The 
activities of the Federal Theatre have stimu- 
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lated the development of dramatic interest 
in public and private recreation programs. 


Social Recreation 


Social recreation implies the participation 
in recreational activities by young people and 
adults of both sexes. The problem of provid- 
ing wholesome social fellowship and activity 
for young people 16 to 25 years of age has in 
recent years become acute. Apartment house 
living, the motor car, the attractions of com- 
mercial amusements, and many other factors 
tend to separate rather than draw people to- 
gether in friendly social groups. The churches, 
settlements, and youth service organizations 
have increasingly brought young men and 
young women together for social functions, 
including social and folk dancing, parties, pic- 
nicking, hiking, “splash” parties, excursions, 
camping, and various forms of sport. Mu- 
nicipal recreation authorities, in community 
centers, on the playground, and in the parks, 
promote music, drama, volley ball, tennis, 
archery, and various winter sports. 


Camping 

Camping is a well-established phase of the 
recreation program of many organizations, 
public and private. Local municipal govern- 
ments, state agencies, the federal government, 
boards of education, the various youth serv- 
ice organizations, and other groups are con- 
cerned. Camping includes adults, both men 
and women and in mixed groups, and boys 
and girls—sometimes in separate camps and 
in some instances in mixed groups. In 1937 
the municipal recreation departments of 189 
cities reported camping among the outing 
activities of their program. 

The program varies with the type of camp 
but usually includes activities such as nature 
study, handicraft, water sports, hiking, ath- 
letic games, simple music activities, informal 
dramatics, and camp fire stunts. Emphasis 
is laid upon qualified directorship, adequate 
safety for children, counselors and leaders of 
training and character, careful protection of 
health, and adequate provision for free recre- 
ation and rest on the part of the camper, par- 
ticularly in the case of smaller children. 
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Camps are urged to develop interests which 
may continue after the person leaves camp. 
Special emphasis is being laid on the provi- 
sion of camps for underprivileged children. 
Vacant city land and even roof tops are uti- 
lized, and better still, country sites to which 
children can be sent, usually by bus or train. 

National authorities, particularly the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, are concerned with 
the raising of all standards of camp equip- 
ment and leadership. The National Park 
Service imposes high standards for all organ- 
izations using their facilities. The United 
States Forest Service provides facilities which 
accommodate approximately 10,000,000 per- 
sons, adults and families, each year. 

The American youth hostel movement, 
which came to this country from Europe, is a 
rapidly increasing form of recreation for young 
people. The number of hostels has grown 
from onein 1934 to110 in 1937. They enrolled 
in the latter year 7,166 pass holders, of whom 
about 2,000 used the hostels in other lands in 
that year. Hostels are buildings, with sep- 
arate quarters and facilities for boys and 
girls, presided over by a house father and 
mother. They are located from 10 to 15 
miles apart in loops so that individuals or 
groups may hike or travel by bicycle from 
one to the other. Hostels are for the use of 
all existing youth organizations as well as 
individuals. Further information can be se- 
cured from American Youth Hostels, North- 
field, Mass. 

The American Camping Association, 
through its research committee, has recom- 
mended a five-year study of camping policies 
and programs throughout the United States 
to include a census of organization camps, a 
complete bibliography, a study of commu- 
nity aspects of camp planning, and the de- 
velopment of a current and cumulative file 
of basic information, records, reports, studies, 
research, and related documents. 


Aquatic Recreation 


All forms of water recreation have increased 
greatly in recent years. Many new facilities 
have been provided with the help of WPA 
funds. Beach lands have been reclaimed or 
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acquired for public use, and outdoor swim- 
ming and wading pools have been built. Ef- 
forts have been made to curb river and shore- 
line pollution. State and federal authorities 
have stocked streams with game fish. Health 
and sanitation measures and safety precau- 
tions for the protection of participants have 
become more strict. The standards of leader- 
ship on beaches, camp, waterfronts, and swim- 
ming pools are higher. 

In 1937, 124 cities reported a seasonal par- 
ticipation of 74,056,445 on beaches and 
29,427,963 in indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools. Aquatic recreation activities include 
general water sports programs, canoe and 
shell rowing, motor boat and sail boat racing, 
yachting, ‘‘splash” parties, water pageants, 
carnivals, circuses, and polo. Red Cross 
courses in life-saving and other first-aid train- 
ing are given. 

Many schools consider swimming a part of 
their requirements for physical education. 
Private and semi-public organizations in- 
creasingly provide swimming pools for their 
members. Golf clubs, athletic and college 
clubs, and the various youth organizations 
have indoor or outdoor swimming facilities. 


Amateur Athletics and Sports 


Amateur athletics, from the days of the 
Greeks, have had to resist the pressure of 
professionalism and the evils of competition. 
The literature on the subject during recent 
years is still deeply concerned with these mat- 
ters. Amateur codes have to be defended 
against attacks by the press. Official state- 
ments setting forth the arguments for and 
against competitive athletics and sports are 
issued, The great national organizations like 
the Amateur Athletic Union and the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation were formed to 
prevent the commercialization of sports and 
to improve and promote athletics among 
amateurs. These and kindred organizations, 
such as the American Physical Education 
Association, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, and the So- 
ciety of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, have done much to reclaim amateur 


athletics from the chaotic condition which 
existed 50 years ago. The winning-at-all- 
costs motive, the false values that center 
around star athletes, the excessive emphasis’ 
on gate receipts, and the dangers of over- 
strain among high school students are being 
combatted consistently. 

The most thoughtful leaders in physical 
education are seeking to center interest not 
on athletic prowess but on health, muscular 
tone, physical posture, physical examina- 
tions, and the realization that education is 
for the student’s life at present and for his 
later adult life as well. Participation by 
more persons and groups, intramural games 
as opposed to inter-institutional games, higher 
standards of leadership, better training for 
officials, and the provision of more and better 
facilities by public and private organizations 
are being emphasized. 


Personnel Requirements 


Major positions in private and semi-public 
agencies in the recreation field usually re- 
quire a college education plus special training 
and experience. In some cities positions are 
open only to candidates having passed civil 
service examinations. 

A Committee on Standards of Training, 
Experience and Compensation in Community 
Recreation Work, appointed by the National 
Recreation Association, has, among other 
things, recommended that emphasis must be 
placed upon adequate preparation for the 
work comparable to that required for public 
education; that general qualifications and 
attitudes are even more important than tech- 
nical abilities; and that no worker should be 
accepted for the least responsible position, 
when dealing with people is the primary con- 
cern, without careful consideration of the 
applicant’s broad cultural background and 
potentialities for growth and development 
in the major qualifications. 

Special training in recreation is offered by 
a number of colleges, universities, and special 
schools. There is a growing tendency to offer 
unit courses made up of courses from many 
different departments of the university. 

The National Recreation Association has 
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conducted 42 institutes of four weeks each in 
all of the larger cities in the United States for 
special training of professional and volunteer 
workers from public and private organiza- 
tions. Various private organizations have 
conducted training courses for volunteers. 


Commercial Recreation 


The census of business for 1935 conducted 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce covers all commercial amusements 
with admission or other fees except those 
operated by educational institutions, mu- 
nicipalities, or other governmental agencies, 
and fraternal or religious organizations. The 
list includes amusement devices, amusement 
parks, bands and orchestras, athletic and 
sports clubs, bathing beaches, billiard and 
pool parlors and bowling alleys, boat and 
canoe rental service, circulating libraries, 
dance halls, studios and academies, horse and 
dog race tracks, riding academies, skating 
rinks, swimming pools, theaters, motion pic- 
ture theaters, legitimate stage and opera, and 
a miscellaneous list of other items. 

The people of the United States spent 
$699,051,000 on such amusements in 1935, 
of which 72.7 per cent went to the movies. 
Of the 37,677 places of amusement, 31.9 per 
cent are motion picture theaters. Billiard 
-and pool parlors and bowling alleys are more 
numerous than any other type of establish- 
ment. 

Railway companies provide winter sports 
trains, fun trains, hobby trains, husking bee 
trains, folding boat trains, and bicycle trains. 
Boosting organizations such as the New Eng- 
land Council and state and promotional 
groups are common. The efforts of travel 
agencies may well be classed with the com- 
mercial efforts to promote recreation. 

State and local governments attempt to 
prevent abuses in commercial recreation by 
strict licensing, health and sanitary legisla- 
tion, and a measure of supervision. 


Influence of the Depression 

Municipal recreation naturally suffered 
heavy losses during the depression. Salaries 
and wages for leadership dropped roughly 
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from $8,000,000 in 1930 to $7,000,000 in 1935, 
but rose to $7,500,000 in 1937. Local ex- 
penditures for land and buildings and perma- 
nent equipment dropped from $12,000,000 
in 1930 to $2,000,000 in 1935. During this 
same period the total number of employed 
recreation leaders paid from regular funds de- 
creased from 24,949 to 18,496 and leaders em- 
ployed full-time on a yearly basis dropped 
from 2,660 to 2,270. 

On the other hand, the number of cities re- 
porting recreation under leadership increased 
consistently during the depression. WPA 
programs have made possible the opening of 
new phases of work in small communities, 
the manning of new facilities, and the stimu- 
lation of certain fields of recreation activi- 
ties, especially music, arts and crafts, and 
drama. Communities have been enabled to 
experiment due to government aid. 

The effect of the depression on private and 
semi-public organizations has been similar 
to that in the public field, so far as personnel 
and programs are concerned. The number of 
persons served has in some organizations dou- 
bled, with much service being given free of 
charge. Programs have been extended to in- 
clude new activities made possible by leaders 
provided by WPA funds. Some of these 
leaders have found a permanent place in the 
regular work of these organizations. 

By 1938 the emergency relief agencies of 
the federal government, including the WPA, 
the National Youth Administration (NYA) 
and the Resettlement Administration (now 
the Farm Security Administration) had spent 
one billion dollars for recreation purposes. 
At one time there were 49,000 persons em- 
ployed by the Recreation Division of the 
WPA and a similar number by the NYA. 
Literally thousands of recreation facilities, 
such as camps, picnicking grounds, trails, 
swimming pools, and so forth, have been 
built. The Department ofthe Interior through 
the National Park Service and the Office of 
Education; the Department of Agriculture 
through the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics; and 32 other bureaus or offices are 
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related in some way to recreation service, 
much of which has developed during the de- 
pression. 
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E. C. WorMAN 


RELIEF is a term loosely used in social 
work. In general, it means material assist- 
ance to persons or families in need. In earlier 
days the terms “indoor” and “‘outdoor’”’ relief 
were more commonly used than now to 
distinguish between institutional care and 
general or categorical aid to a recipient in his 
own or a foster home. For an example of 
indoor relief, see HomMES AND ALMSHOUSES. 
The term “direct relief” is sometimes used to 
denote assistance given to persons not in 
institutions from whom no quid pro quo of 
work is required. In this usage, the contrast 
with “work relief’ is clear. See UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF. Special forms of direct relief 
are medical relief (see MEDICAL CARE), and 
nursing service (see PuBLic HEALTH Nurs- 
ING). Direct relief may be in kind, by com- 
modity orders, or in cash. ‘‘Poor relief” is a 
legalistic phrase denoting the direct relief 
given by local “poor officers”’ on proof of dire 
want or destitution. It should be differen- 
tiated from the more nearly adequate forms 
of public aid described in this volume under 
the term “public assistance.” See PuBLic 
ASSISTANCE and Part Two—PvuBLic Assist- 
ANCE IN THE STATES. There are also distinc- 
tions to be drawn between “general’’ relief 
and “‘category”’ relief or aid given to special 
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groups. For examples of the latter, see A1p 
TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, THE BLIND, and 
Op AcE AssISTANCE. Relief should also be 
distinguished from social insurance benefits, 
such as those provided under workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, old 
age insurance, and similar schemes. See 
HEALTH INSURANCE, OLD AGE INSURANCE, 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, and WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. Relief may be either ‘‘pub- 
lic” or “private,’’ depending upon the nature 
of the administering agency and the source of 
the funds used. See FamMiLy SociAL Work 
and PuBiic WELFARE. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SO- 
CIAL WORK.! The United States has ex- 
perienced a marked growth since the World 
War in research and statistical activity relat- 
ing to social work and to problems with which 
social work is significantly concerned. This 
growth has proceeded at an accelerating rate, 
and the depression years have been especially 
fruitful. While it is true in recent years as 
formerly that much that passes for research 
or statistics is ill conceived, badly planned 
and executed, and without significant result, 
it seems clear that gains in the average qual- 
ity of work have accompanied the increased 
volume. Higher standards have resulted 
largely from the growing use of trained re- 
search and statistical personnel and from im- 
provements in the state of basic records. They 
have been stimulated by increased interest in 
and use of the results of research and statis- 
tical activity. 

This growth has been accompanied also by 
significant developments in technique and 
method. The growing reliance on sampling 
devices, for example, has broadened the field 
of operationsofthe research worker and stat- 
istician and has led to a number of improve- 
ments in method; the increased use of enu- 
merative field surveys has resulted, on the 
whole, in greater precision in measurement 
and more realism in description and analysis; 
and the refinement of the “reconnaissance 


1For the names of agencies in this field see 
INDEX under the title of this article. 


survey,” or quick spot inquiry, has both in- 
creased the speed with which the research 
worker can respond to administrative need 
and broadened the area within which objec- 
tive findings can be substituted for guesswork 
and snap judgments. Improvements in pres- 
entation have operated to bring the results 
to a broader public and have thus contributed 
to the influence they exert. The gains in 
quantity and quality have been accompanied 
by a growing interest in the results of research 
and statistical work, and by an encouraging 
increase in the extent to which they are put 
to practical use. 


ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGING IN RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICAL ACTIVITY 


The organizations carrying on research or 
statistical work of interest to social workers 
may be classified for present purposes into 
the following groupings: private agencies, 
universities and schools of social work, re- 
search foundations, governmental commit- 
tees and commissions, and public welfare 
organizations. 


Private A genctes 


The number of social agencies which carry 
on some research or statistical activity is ex- 
tremely large. Most local agencies compile 
statistics of their operations. These range 
from simple counts of numbers of persons or 
families assisted and amounts expended, to 
complex reporting systems; they form the 
basis for state and national reporting. A 
large number of local agencies also engage in 
research; in most cases this activity is small 
in volume and sporadic. As an indication of 
the extent of this practice, a recent study 
found that of 38 agencies in Buffalo 24 were 
attempting some research, although only five 
had research bureaus with trained persons in 
charge. A total of 193 studies of one sort or 
another had been undertaken between 1924 
and 1935. Similarly, a survey in New York 
City uncovered 527 studies undertaken be- 
tween 1915 and 1925.1! It must be admitted 
that much of this sporadic activity is rela- 


1 See Deardorff, infra cit. 
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tively ineffective; lack of funds, pressure of 
other work on available personnel, and fre- 
quent lack of specialized statistical skills, to- 
gether with administrative or community 
demands for immediate results, often result 
in badly planned and executed work with 
little or nothing in the way of thoughtful 
analysis. There are numerous exceptions to 
these characterizations, however. Local re- 
search usually has the advantage of being 
based on an acute realization of an existing 
problem and an intimate familiarity with the 
subject matter. The results often are of ma- 
terial assistance to the local community and 
upon occasion they assume much broader 
significance. 

In contrast to the numerous small agen- 
cies making sporadic research and statistical 
efforts, a number of national agencies and 
some of the large and well-established local 
organizations have permanent research bu- 
reaus and conduct continuous research and 
statistical programs with a high quality of 
output. The Welfare Council of New York 
City is outstanding among local agencies, both 
for its research in social work and in other so- 
cial fields. Councils of social agencies in 
many other large cities have also made con- 
tributions in research and statistics. Among 
these may be mentioned the agencies in Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D. C. Councils in 44 cities make monthly 
reports on social service statistics to the 
United States Children’s Bureau; some coun- 
cils also publish periodic statistical bulletins 
for their communities. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
and the American Association of Social Work- 
ers have made important contributions 
through their studies of welfare administra- 
tion and personnel standards and practices, 
and their surveys of integration of welfare 
activities and of current relief conditions. 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., com- 
piles annual financial statistics relating to 
community funds. Among its research ac- 
tivities its series of community surveys should 
be noted; the bibliographies of research stud- 


ies and materials which it issues are also of 
value. The American Sociological Society 
and the American Statistical Association have 
stimulated and guided welfare research and 
statistics through the work of a number of 
committees. The latter organization and 
the American Public Welfare Association es- 
tablished a Joint Committee on Relief Statis- 
tics in 1936, which has held a number of 
conferences on statistics and research, issues 
a bulletin of current information for relief 
statisticians, and has acted as an advisory 
committee on statistics to the Social Security 
Board. 

Most of the national associations related to 
social work have given some attention to 
research and statistics in their special fields. 
Many of these have worked to secure com- 
parability of statistical reporting on the part 
of local organizations, many compile current 
statistics relating to activities of their mem- 
bers, and a considerable number have under- 
taken research. See NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
IN SocIAL Work. Space limitations prohibit 
more than mention of some of these organiza- 
tions. The Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds collects detailed statistics for 
several types of Jewish social agencies and 
assembles financial statistics of Jewish wel- 
fare funds. The National Conference of 
Catholic Charities collects statistics of Cath- 
olic family service agencies. The National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
American Birth Control League, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the National 
Travelers Aid Association, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements assemble statistical infor- 
mation concerning affiliated agencies; a num- 
ber of these agencies have also made research 
studies. 

The American Medical Association issues 
comprehensive statistics relating to hospitals. 
The American Foundation for the Blind and 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
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Blindness jointly prepare statistical data on 
the causes of blindness of pupils in state 
schools for the blind; the recording and classi- 
fying procedures adopted for this work are 
especially noteworthy. Research in problems 
of public administration has been undertaken 
by the Institute of Public Administration and 
Bureau of Municipal Research, the American 
Municipal Association, and Public Adminis- 
tration Service. The American Youth Com- 
mission, created in 1935 under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education, has ini- 
tiated comprehensive studies of the problems 
of youth. A number of social settlements, 
such as Hull House in Chicago and the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York, have also 
engaged in programs of research. 

Among other private organizations of na- 
tional scope which make or issue research and 
statistical studies in their fields of interest 
may be mentioned the Child Welfare League 
of America, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the American Heart Association, the 
National Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped, the National Probation Association, 
the American Public Health Association, the 
National Education Association, the National 
Committee on Maternal Health, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the National 
Crime Commission, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and the Personnel 
Research Federation. 


Universities and Schools of Social Work 


In view of the many advantages for social 
research possessed by colleges and universi- 
ties, the growth of their interest in the field 
during recent years holds considerable en- 
couragement. This growth has been sharply 
accelerated during the depression, partly as 
an aftermath of heavy borrowings of univer- 
sity personnel by federal and state welfare 
agencies. The availability of Civil Works 
Administration, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (FERA), and Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) funds for research 
projects has also stimulated university re- 
search, particularly studies which include 
collection of primary source material. 

Along with the development of social re- 


search activities generally has come an in- 
creasing interest in research in social work on 
the part of departments of economics, sociol- 
ogy, and public administration in many uni- 
versities. Schools of social work, notably the 
School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago, the New York 
School of Social Work, and the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, have conducted an 
increasing volume of research in problems of 
social welfare. The growth of instruction in 
statistical and research methods in schools of 
social work is particularly encouraging in 
view of the present acute shortage of statis- 
ticians with a social work background. See 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


Research Foundations 


The foundations have made noteworthy 
contributions to knowledge of social work 
and social institutions in the United States. 
These organizations have shown an encour- 
aging tendency during the past several decades 
to expand their activities in the social sciences, 
and especially in social welfare. They have 
assumed direct responsibility for the conduct 
of many research and statistical projects; 
their role in stimulating and coordinating 
activity and in financing work conducted by 
other organizations has perhaps been even 
more important. 

Among the foundations which concern 
themselves with research or statistical work 
in social welfare the Russell Sage Foundation 
occupies a prominent position. Its work in 
developing the series of relief statistics of 
urban areas, later transferred to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and more recently to the So- 
cial Security Board, provided the only na- 
tional index of relief activities which extends 
throughout the depression period. The Foun- 
dation compiles detailed statistics relating to 
family case work agencies and has published 
a wide variety of research studies relating to 
social work, including a series of surveys of 
the salaries of social workers. Mention should 
also be made of its contribution in stimulat- 
ing research by other agencies and in advising 
relative to research and statistical work. 

The Social Science Research Council has 
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taken a leading part in the development and 
coordination of social research and statistics. 
Through its Committees on Social Security 
and Public Administration the Council has 
engaged in a series of studies of problems and 
policies related to the administration and 
operation of social insurance systems, cate- 
gorical assistance, and unemployment relief 
which is of major importance; it has also 
stimulated and financed a series of local stud- 
ies of relief and related problems. The Coun- 
cil’s analyses of social aspects of the depres- 
sion should also be mentioned. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made 
notable contributions to statistics and re- 
search in the welfare field through its grants 
to other organizations. Among recent grants 
is one to the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work for a three-year study of pres- 
ent curricula and plans of schools of social 
work. The Rosenwald Fund has also made 
grants in aid of welfare research, as has the 
General Education Board. This latter organ- 
ization has financed the extensive research 
projects operated by the American Youth 
Commission. 

Other foundations and organizations which 
have conducted or financed research in social 
welfare include the Brookings Institution, 
with its administrative studies of govern- 
mental operations and its analyses of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption; the 
Commonwealth Fund, especially in the fields 
of health, delinquency, and mental hygiene; 
the Twentieth Century Fund, with its work 
in social insurance and taxation; the National 
Bureau of Economic Research; the Falk 
Foundation; the Scripps Foundation; the 
Wieboldt Foundation; Industrial Relations 
Counselors; the Milbank Fund; and the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

The Children’s Hospital Research Founda- 
tion, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, the Judge Baker Guidance Center, the 
Brush Foundation, and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, among others, have financed or 
directed research and statistical work in the 
field of child health and welfare. Among the 
many local organizations which have financed 
or undertaken work of national interest may 


be mentioned the Buffalo Foundation, the 
Cleveland Foundation, the Buhl Foundation 
of Pittsburgh, the Chicago Community Trust, 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation of 
Philadelphia, the Nathan Hofheimer Foun- 
dation of New York, and the Bemis-Taylor 
Foundation of Colorado Springs. 


Governmental Committees and Commissions 


The thirties have been years of ferment in 
the field of public welfare. The unprece- 
dented and persistent relief costs arising from 
the depression, the rapid creation of a variety 
of new federal assistance programs, and the 
rapid changes in federal policy have caused 
the virtual breakdown of ancient welfare 
legislation in many areas. Asa result welfare 
laws have changed more rapidly during the 
depression than in any previous decade of 
our history. See PuBLic WELFARE. Many 
states and localities prefaced their legislative 
efforts by the appointment of investigative 
commissions; at least 15 states, and a larger 
number of cities and counties, have estab- 
lished such commissions since 1934. These 
have varied widely in the purposes for which 
they were established, the extent and depth 
of their investigations, and the quality of 
work done. Some have been frankly politi- 
cal, others have concentrated attention pri- 
marily on alleged relief abuses, and still oth- 
ers have undertaken a careful review of the 
entire problem of relief and its administration. 

The reports of many of these commissions 
contain valuable data which have not been 
published elsewhere. Among the better re- 
ports may be mentioned those of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief 
of New York State (Wardwell Commission) ; 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Public 
Welfare of Wisconsin; the Special Commis- 
sion on Taxation and Public Expenditures of 
Massachusetts; and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Assistance and Relief of Pennsylvania. 

The emergency conditions of the present 
decade have also called forth a series of im- 
portant federal committees for the investi- 
gation of welfare and allied problems. Out- 
standing among these is the Committee on 
Economic Security of 1934; the work of this 
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Committee laid the foundations for the Social 
Security Act. The Special Senate Committee 
to Investigate Unemployment and Relief 
(Byrnes Committee) of 1937 has recently is- 
sued its hearings containing a great variety 
of factual data. The Committee’s attention 
has thus far been concentrated primarily on 
the immediate problems raised by the indus- 
trial decline of 1937-1938; whether it will 
hold to its original plan for a long-range anal- 
ysis of relief needs and federal welfare organ- 
ization has not yet been determined. 

Among other federal committees which 
have issued important material relating to 
the welfare field are the Great Plains Com- 
mittee of 1936, with its analysis of drought 
and other problems of the area; the Special 
Committee on Farm Tenancy of 1936; the 
Advisory Committee on Education of 1937; 
and the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities of 
1935. The report on the need for a national 
health program issued by the last-named re- 
sulted in the National Health Conference of 
July, 1938. The registration census of un- 
employment, conducted by a special admin- 
istrator appointed by the President, although 
it did not end controversy as to the volume 
of unemployment, provided data on the char- 
acteristics of those persons who voluntarily 
reported themselves as unemployed and want- 
ing work in November, 1937. 

In addition to the reports of these com- 
mittees, much valuable material is to be 
found in the published hearings of House and 
Senate Appropriation Committees relative to 
federal appropriations for relief and works 
programs. 


Public Welfare Organizations 


Most state and local public agencies en- 
gage in some form of statistical or research 
activity. Local organizations for the most 
part restrict their work to collection of case 
load and expenditure data for submission to 
state and federal agencies. Some of the larger 
organizations, however, have complex re- 
porting systems and do considerable research. 
Among these the excellent work of the Phila- 
delphia County Relief Board deserves spe- 


cial mention; others include agencies in New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Washington. 
Bureaus of governmental research in many 
of the larger cities do some research and sta- 
tistical work relating to welfare; some of 
these are supported by local governments 
although many are financed from private 
funds. 

The development of statistical activity has 
been rapid among state welfare agencies dur- 
ing recent years, due in part to increased fed- 
eral demands for information. At present 
statedepartments of public welfare, or equiv- 
alent organizations, uniformly collect sta- 
tistics and many of them do research. Their 
annual or periodic reports usually contain 
statistical material and, in some cases, present 
the findings of surveys. Some 40 states now 
issue statistical bulletins. New York State 
and New Jersey have held a leading position 
for some years in volume and quality of re- 
search undertaken. 

State planning boards, which exist in 
most states, have undertaken a considerable 
amount of research in social welfare. The 
projects of these agencies have been operated, 
in the main, with relief funds. Their work 
has been stimulated and given general direc- 
tion by the National Resources Committee 
in Washington. A comprehensive index and 
digest of planning board studies shortly to 
be issued by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the National Resources Committee 
will assist in making the results of these stud- 
ies generally available. 

Research and statistical work on the part 
of federal agencies has undergone phenom- 
enal expansion during the depression. Newly 
created welfare agencies have been respon- 
sible for much of this development; many of 
these agencies have collected great masses 
of data concerning underprivileged and dis- 
tressed groups and the economic and social 
effects of unemployment or inadequate in- 
come. The expansion has by no means been 
confined to newly created agencies, however. 
Many of the older, permanent departments 
have likewise expanded their fact-finding ac- 
tivities markedly; notably certain bureaus of 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and 
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Commerce. The growth of federal research 
and statistics has been materially assisted 
by relief work projects, although a consid- 
erable part has been financed from regular 
appropriations. 

1. Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of 
the Census collects and issues comprehensive 
statistics in many fields of interest to social 
workers. The fourth decennial census of in- 
stitutions (1933) resulted in statistics on the 
populations of prisons, reformatories and in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents, county 
and city jails, hospitals for mental diseases, 
institutions for the feebleminded and epilep- 
tic, and institutions for the care of depend- 


ent and neglected children. Unfortunately, | 


the Bureau omitted some classes of institu- 
tions previously covered, notably almshouses, 
homes for the aged, hospitals other than those 
for mental patients, dispensaries, and day 
nurseries. 

The Bureau also collects annual statistics 
on patients in institutions for mental dis- 
eases, mental defectives, and epileptics; pris- 
oners in state and federal prisons and reform- 
atories; and on the work of criminal courts. 
It issues several series on vital statistics. Ef- 
forts are being made to improve the present 
annual series of financial statistics of state 
and local governments. The decennial census 
of population and occupations, and more fre- 
quent censuses of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, provide important base data for social 
research. So do the recently initiated cen- 
suses of business, conducted with work relief 
funds, which cover a wide variety of non- 
manufacturing industries. 

2. Social Security Board. This recently 
created federal agency already has in opera- 
tion a large statistical and research program. 
It publishes comprehensive monthly recipient 
and expenditure data on general relief, old 
age assistance, blind assistance, and aid to 
dependent children, and secures monthly re- 
ports on public and private relief activities 
in selected urban and rural areas. It has co- 
operated with the WPA in developing inclu- 
sive reports on obligations incurred for all 
forms of public assistance and estimates of 
the unduplicated number of households and 


persons receiving public assistance. The 
Board is now developing a detailed reporting 
system for general relief operations of large 
cities which should be of exceptional interest 
to social workers. In addition to these 
monthly statistics, social data pertaining to 
persons accepted for public assistance are 
secured annually. Plans have recently been 
developed for the reporting of administrative 
costs and sources of funds for public assist- 
ance and relief, and for voluntary state case 
censuses of all recipients of public assistance 
and relief. Volumes of valuable social data 
are also being collected as a result of the old 
age benefits and unemployment insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Sta- 
tistics available under the old age insurance 
program include data relating to employers 
in covered industries, to claims for payments, 
and to applicants for account numbers. A 
variety of financial data and reports on bene- 
fit claims and benefit payments are available 
for unemployment compensation. The data 
collected under these programs are as yet 
largely undigested, although comprehensive 
plans are being laid for their tabulation and 
analysis. The Board has also developed a 
varied research program. It has conducted 
surveys of the administration of public assist- 
ance in a number of states, has studied state 
and local ability to finance the assistance 
programs, and has developed a program of 
actuarial research. It has under way a series 
of surveys of basic factors affecting economic 
security, studying the experience of foreign 
countries, the interrelationships of the dif- 
ferent programs, and the effects of various 
proposals for extension of the Act. 

3. Works Progress Administration. Among 
the statistics currently compiled by the WPA 
are data on Works Program employment, 
earnings, and hours of work; on administra- 
tive costs and expenditures for wages, ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment used; on the 
number and types of projects in operation; 
and on sponsors’ contributions. Statistics 
are also secured concerning a number of spe- 
cial programs, including operations of the 


1 The first public report on this project is con- 
tained in Social Security Bulletin, June, 1938. 
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National Youth Administration. Compre- 
hensive inventories of achievements secured 
through the Works Program are conducted 
periodically. The WPA and its predecessor 
the FERA have conducted a comprehensive 
research program into problems of relief, 
destitution, and unemployment. Among the 
matters studied are the occupational char- 
acteristics of relief clients, labor shortages 
and job refusals, relief turnover, farm ten- 
ancy, migration and transiency, living costs, 
the drought area and other problem areas, 


causes of farm distress, relief trends, the prob- : 


lems of youth, the causes and nature of un- 
employment and distress, and the economic 
and social characteristics of relief families. 
Three nation-wide censuses of the relief pop- 
ulation have been conducted. A comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the problem of technological 
unemployment is now nearing completion. 
A cooperative program of rural research de- 
veloped by WPA has stimulated and directed 
rural social research activities in 42 states. 
The WPA has also financed the operation of 
nearly 4,000 local statistical and research 
projects. Indexes and abstracts of local re- 
search and statistical projects, soon to be 
issued by WPA, will make the results of these 
studies more easily available. 

4. Children’s Bureau. The Children’s Bu- 
reau has played an important part in social 
work statistics and research. For selected 
cities, numbering 44 in 1938, the Bureau se- 
cures detailed monthly reports covering 21 
types of welfare activity, including the fields 
of child care, relief and family service, group 
work, hospital and clinic service, medical so- 
cial service, public health nursing, mental 
hygiene and other health services, institutions 
for blind and indigent adults, and legal aid 
offices. The Bureau conducts an annual sur- 
vey of the cost of health and welfare activ- 
ities in urban areas; a special analysis of 
these data, covering 16 cities for 1936, has 
recently been made in cooperation with Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. It secures 
periodic statistics on the maternal and child 
health and crippled children programs of the 
Social Security Act. Its statistics of work 
permits issued to children extends back to 


1920, and its series on juvenile court statistics 
to 1927. The Bureau has conducted numer- 
ous studies of child labor, industrial home 
work, junior placement services, maternal 
care, social services for unmarried mothers, 
maternal and infant mortality, physical fit- 
ness of children, institutional treatment of 
children, behavior problems of children, and 
child adoption. 

5. Bureau of Labor Statistics. This Bu- 
reau produces a large volume of social statis- 
tics. Its indexes of employment, hours, and 
earnings in major industries, of wholesale and 
retail prices, and of living costs provide valu- 
able data, as do its statistics of industrial 
accidents. It has made important surveys of 
wages, hours, and work conditions in various 
industries. It has also studied unemploy- 
ment, productivity, almshouses, prison labor, 
housing programs, legal aid work, occupa- 
tional disease, recreation, workers’ education, 
the Negro in industry, migratory workers, 
and the problems of the older worker. Its 
broad study of urban consumer purchases, 
conducted as a work project, is providing 
valuable new data in a little-known field. 

6. Other federal agencies. The Women’s 
Bureau has made numerous studies of wages 
and hours in industries which employ women, 
of minimum wage laws and their operation, 
of household employment, and of the legal 
status of women. The United States Em- 
ployment Service issues statistics on regis- 
trations and placements, makes periodic oc- 
cupational inventories, and has engaged in 
a broad-scale occupational research program, 
soon to result in an occupational dictionary 
which will be of great value in research and 
labor placement. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has recently completed as a work project a 
nation-wide public health inventory, a study 
which will be of major assistance in planning 
programs for public health. It has conducted 
numerous surveys of health conditions, dis- 
eases, and physical and mental hygiene. Its 
studies of venereal disease provided the fac- 
tual data on which the current campaign for 
the control of this disease has been based. 
The Office of Education collects statistics of 
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school attendance and operations, and has 
engaged in a variety of studies, includ- 
ing educational standards and inequalities, 
vocational education, school administration, 
finance, and personnel. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps collects monthly sta- 
tistics and takes periodic censuses of its 
enrollees. 

The Farm Security Administration as- 
sembles statistics of families assisted by loans 
and grants, and has made a number of studies 
of low-income rural families, of land settle- 
ment, farm tenancy, and land use. Among 
other divisions in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has conducted a wide variety of researches 
into farm income, rural living standards, farm 
labor problems, drought, mobility, and other 
social and economic problems of rural life. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has com- 
pleted a broad study of consumption habits 
of rural and village families which is com- 
plementary to the urban study of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and has also studied prob- 
lems of nutrition and food utilization, diet 
adequacy, clothing sizes, and the service- 
ability of fabrics. The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation collects statistics con- 
cerning the distribution of its products to 
needy families. 

The work of the Bureau of Mines in study- 
ing health and safety and the effects of tech- 
nological changes in mining industries, of the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in collecting criminal statistics 
and securing uniform crime reporting, and of 
the Veterans Administration in compiling 
data relating to veterans should be mentioned. 
So should the studies of railroad employes 
made by the Railroad Retirement Board, and 
the housing studies stimulated by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The National Resources Committee has 
made a series of broad studies of planning 
activities, technological trends, the distribu- 
tion of the national income, and problems of 
urbanism and of population. The Central 
Statistical Board performs a valuable service 
in coordinating federal research and statis- 


tical activities, preventing duplication and 
overlapping, raising standards of work, and 
assisting in the planning of many studies. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL WORK 


Statistical Reporting 


Statistical reporting of welfare activities 
has experienced a particularly rapid growth 
during the thirties. Nation-wide reporting 
systems now exist for work relief employ- 
ment, general relief, and several specialized 
forms of assistance, and comprehensive ex- 
penditure and unduplicated recipient data 
have recently been made available cover- 
ing all types of public assistance and relief. 
Governmental agencies have brought about 
most of this expansion, but much important 
work is still conducted under private aus- 
pices, and a number of governmental series 
have been built on foundations laid by pri- 
vate organizations. 

One aspect of this growth which, although 
of fundamental importance, has often escaped 
notice, has been the improvement of stand- 
ards of statistical reporting which has accom- 
panied extension. The nation-wide reporting 
systems referred to above are based on uni- 
form report forms backed by detailed, stand- 
ardized instructions and definitions. The 
effective use of such systems has been en- 
hanced by the unification and development 
of administrative organizations, particularly 
at state and local levels. 

While welfare statistics have developed 
with especial rapidity, recent years have seen 
significant improvements in other social sta- 
tistics as well. Developments in statistics 
of employment, industrial accidents, vital 
statistics, and health are among those espe- 
cially worthy of note. 


Administrative Studies 


Studies of welfare administration, includ- 
ing finance, structure, techniques and pro- 
cedures, and various matters related to opera- 
tions, such as personnel, costs, and efficiency 
of performance, have continued to hold a 
position of central interest to social workers. 
Some of these studies are self-analyses; much 
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of this type of inquiry is carried on by welfare 
agencies for internal consumption, but little 
of it receives public distribution. 

Personnel studies have developed rapidly 
in late years through the work of social work 
organizations, universities, and foundations. 
A number of recent studies have been. made 
of the financing of social welfare activities. 
The work of Professors Blough, Leland, and 
Heer, and the extensive studies of grants-in- 
aid made by the Social Science Research 
Council should be noted, as should the stud- 
ies made by a number of public agencies, 
particularly the Social Security Board and 
the WPA. The subject of administrative and 
unit costs is receiving increased attention, 
but there is need for much further work in 
this field. The recently developed plan of 
the Social Security Board for administrative 
cost reports should be helpful in meeting the 
need for reliable information. 

Analyses of the operations of a specific 
agency, of a group of agencies operating in 
a given field, or of an entire community pro- 
gram are frequently undertaken by councils 
of social agencies. The American Public 
Welfare Association and Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., have done considerable 
work in this field. Many of the local, state, 
and federal investigating commissions pre- 
viously referred to have conducted such analy- 
ses. Notable among studies of relief and 
public welfare administration conducted by 
universities and research foundations are 
those of the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago, and the 
Committees on Social Security and of Public 
Administration of Social Science Research 
Council. Few of the administrative studies 
of state and local organizations made by fed- 
eral agencies have been published. 


Studies in Special Fields 


The depression brought recognition of the 
need for more facts and less guess work in 
social welfare. One result has been an un- 
precedented development of studies of special 
problems. Every field of social activity has 


been affected, and every conceivable method 
of study has been employed. 

Studies of unemployment and relief have 
received particular attention during the past 
eight years. Many communities and a num- 
ber of the states have made studies of unem- 
ployment, and literally hundreds of relief 
surveys have been undertaken. The annual 
unemployment surveys of Philadelphia, now 
in their tenth year, have been accompanied 
by a series of labor market analyses; the 


combination provides the best information 


on employment and unemployment available 
for any city in the country. The regional 
research program of Cincinnati is also worthy 
of special notice. Among the state-wide cen- 
suses those of Michigan and Massachusetts 
are particularly valuable. The most exten- 
sive studies of unemployment relief have been 
carried on by WPA and FERA. Excellent 
surveys of both general and categorical relief 
have been made by many other federal, state, 
and local organizations, both public and 
private. 

The researches of the Children’s Bureau 
and of a number of foundations are note- 
worthy in the field of child welfare; the rapid 
growth of health studies, notably the national 
health inventory, provides evidence of the 
need for changes in existing provisions for 
medical care. Crime and delinquency have 
received growing attention, as indicated by 
a considerable number of surveys in these 
fields. Concern over housing problems is 
evidenced by the many housing studies un- 
dertaken; noteworthy among these is the 
series of real property inventories, which now 
cover more than 200 cities. 

The recent surveys of family expenditures 
provide the most comprehensive data ever 
available on this subject. A comprehensive 
study of costs of living in various cities at a 
uniform minimum maintenance standard, a 
series of studies of nutrition and of the ade- 
quacy of relief grants, and a broad range of 
surveys of the incomes and living standards 
of various depressed groups in the population 
give further evidence of the interest in this 
field. The inclusive report on consumer in- 
comes in the United States, recently released 
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by the National Resources Committee, is 
based largely on the studies just mentioned; 
it includes more recent and more reliable data 
than have been available previously. 

Concern over the cost of social legislation 
is reflected in the growth of studies of public 
finance, of the yields, incidence, and effects 
of various taxes, of ability to pay, and of 
grants-in-aid.. A number of federal agencies, 
as well as many state and local governmental 
bodies, have undertaken research in this field, 
as have several foundations. 

Population problems have received de- 
served attention, stimulated by concern over 
increasing mobility and the future of old age 
benefits and pensions. Several foundations 
have engaged in research in this field as have 
a number of federal agencies, especially the 
Social Security Board, the Farm Security 
Administration, the National Resources Com- 
mittee, and the WPA. Studies of various 
special groups have grown apace. Among a 
large number of youth studies those by the 
American Youth Commission, the United 
States Employment Service, the Welfare 
Council of New York City, and the WPA are 
perhaps most important. Several organiza- 
tions are investigating the problems of the 
older worker; studies of the Negro and of 
the foreign born have also been conducted by 
a number of agencies. 

While the rate of increase has been great- 
est for studies of social resources, research 
concerned with physical resources has also 
multiplied. The drought, soil erosion, and 
low and rapidly fluctuating prices have called 
forth a series of surveys, most of which have 
been regional and rural in focus. These stud- 
ies have tended to concentrate in the cotton 
South and the western drought area, but all 
the so-called “problem areas’ have been 
surveyed. The problems of tenancy, rural 
living standards, part-time and subsistence 
farming, rural education and _ recreation, 
rural health, exhaustion of resources, farm- 
ing practices, and farm management have 
received particular attention. Urban dis- 
tressed areas have received less consideration 
than they deserve in the recent fact-finding 
rush. 


Integration and Appraisal 

A serious shortcoming of present social 
research activities is the paucity of broad 
scale analyses, interpreting statistical data 
and special studies in terms of policy and 
long-range planning. The exigencies of the 
depression have brought too great a tendency 
to take a short view; many of the problems 
which are causing present concern are in no 
sense emergency or depression phenomena. 
Adequate planning depends upon a clear un- 
derstanding of basic factors underlying pres- 
ent difficulties and the careful establishment 
of long-range objectives. This type of plan- 
ning requires comprehensive, long-range re- 
search. 

Without research of this type the volume 
of important material accumulated through 
more specialized efforts remains primarily the 
possession of the technician; it does not reach 
the attention of the public or, frequently, 
even the administrator, and hence largely 
fails of its major purpose. It is natural that 
the first evidence of increased interest in so- 
cial problems should appear in the form of 
studies of special fields; such studies provide 
the background without which evaluative 
analysis is hardly practicable. A sufficient 
volume of data has now been accumulated, 
however, to make appraisals possible, and the 
fact that as yet comparatively little work of 
broad scope has been undertaken indicates a 
lack of adjustment to present needs. 

The type of study under discussion is pri- 
marily the territory of the university and 
the research foundation. It is ordinarily 
beyond the scope of local agencies. State 
and federal public agencies are often handi- 
capped in undertaking evaluative studies by 
administrative concern over possible effects 
on policy and by lack of effective interest in 


long-range planning. On the other hand the 


universities and foundations, with their skilled 
personnel, unhurried approach, and inde- 
pendence of action, possess the qualifications 
necessary for the integration of specialized 
findings and the appraisal of larger problems, 
and the fact that such research is ordinarily 
based primarily on secondary materials and 
can be undertaken at relatively slight cost 
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makes it particularly suited to conduct by 
these agencies. 

The most notable recent example of this 
type of research in the social work field is the 
Pittsburgh survey. This study is particularly 
noteworthy because of its recognition of the 
fact that an understanding of social and eco- 
nomic background is essential to an evalua- 
tion of the social services, Examples of broad, 
evaluative surveys recently undertaken in 
other social fields include the important series 
of relief and assistance studies of the Com- 
mittees on Social Security and Public Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Research 
Council, researches into problems of admin- 
istration and income distribution undertaken 
by the Brookings Institution, the population 
and urbanism studies of the National Re- 
sources Committee, the youth study program 
of the American Youth Commission, and the 
work of such federal committees as the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and the In- 
terdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. 


Publication of Results 


Most of the studies made by local agencies 
are never published; if mimeographed in 
summary form they are seldom given general 
distribution. A number of organizations at- 
tempt to collect such material in various spe- 
cial fields—notably the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Social Security Board, and the WPA 
—and some of it finds its way into the larger 
libraries. No unified and reasonably com- 
prehensive collection is as yet available, 
however. 

The National Conference of Social Work, 
through its Proceedings, furnishes a valuable 
means of reporting on some of the multitu- 
dinous research and statistical activities in 
the social work field. A variety of publica- 
tions of especial interest to social workers, 
among them the Survey Midmontbly, the 
Survey Graphic, and the Social Service Review, 
publish much important material, and the 
reports issued by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and the bibliographies dis- 


tributed by Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., also help to disseminate research find- 
ings. Many other national organizations in 
the field maintain journals or bulletins which 
report on work of interest to their members. 
Articles and news notes in such publications 
as the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, American Journal of Sociology, 
American Sociological Review, and Social 
Forces also contribute to making the results 
of research and statistical work available. 

The results of research undertaken by uni- 
versities and by foundations are ordinarily 
published in book form or as articles in the 
technical journals. Government commissions 
usually issue special reports covering their 
work. As previously noted, nearly all of the 
state public welfare organizations issue sta- 
tistical bulletins and annual reports; some 
of them publish special research bulletins as 
well. Federal agencies have considerable 
freedom in the publication of materials.2 The 
new Social Security Bulletin of the Social 
Security Board and the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of the Department of Labor are of par- 
ticular interest to social workers, and the 
special bulletins and monographs of the De- 
partment of Labor, the WPA, and numerous 
other federal agencies contain a large volume 
of important material. The annual reports 
of the various departments and the independ- 
ent agencies also provide résumés of work 
accomplished. and include significant statis- 
tics and research findings. 
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RURAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS.! Rural 
America, generally thought of as that portion 
of the population resident in the open coun- 
try and in villages having up to 2,500 people, 
has been called the last great frontier of organ- 
ized social work. Historically, social services 
among rural people have usually been organ- 
ized later than in cities. This has come about 
because many social maladjustments ap- 
peared in rural areas long after they had 
acutely affected cities and also because it 
seems to be much more difficult to organize 
rural than urban people to meet their social 
situation. 

In the year 1929 there were in the United 
States 1,700,000 farm families which each 
had a gross income from agriculture of less 
than $600. There were about 7,700,000 men, 
women, and children in these families. There 
were in 1930, 2,700,000 hired farm laborers, 
who were the poorest paid workers in the na- 
tion. There were in 1935, 2,865,000 tenant 
families on our farms. Of these there were 
700,000 share-croppers, who have practically 
no purchasing power. More than half a mil- 
lion farm families live on land so poor that it 
is literally starving them. 

Between 1929 and 1935, one rural family 
out of every four received some form of pub- 
lic assistance, something that no responsible 
rural leader would have dreamed of in 1929. 
Furthermore, our farms have literally acted 
as urban relief agencies. Recently the Bureau 
of the Census found by a sample study that 
on January 1, 1938, one farm out of nine had 


1For the names of agencies in this field see 
INDEX under the title of this article. 
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living on it an average of three persons who 
had resided in cities five years earlier. 

A plain lack of economic resources accounts 
to a large degree for the relatively few social 
services of rural communities. Farm families 
have about 23 per cent of the population of 
the nation, but they have had during recent 
years less than 10 per cent of the total cash 
income of the people. This basic fact helps 
explain why salaries of rural public school 
teachers average only one-half those of city 


teachers, why there is one public health nurse | 


for every 11,000 people in rural America com- 
pared to one for every 5,000 people in the 
cities, why 85 per cent of rural people do not 
have local public library service while 85 per 
cent of city dwellers have it, why numerous 
rural communities are without adequate 
medical service. 


The Response of Rural People 


Rural public opinion and rural organiza- 
tions are asserting themselves vigorously in 
response to this situation. More agencies, 
voluntary and governmental, are at work 
with social programs than at any previous 
time. Rural leaders have organized volun- 
tary economic cooperatives on a far larger 
scale than have those in the cities. Rural 
leaders have demanded a great increase in 
governmental services of all sorts. Rural 
citizens also have a high interest in various 
forms of voluntary social work. 

Farm buying cooperatives now handle 
about 12 per cent of the purchases farm fami- 
lies make of feed, seed, and fertilizer. Farm 
marketing cooperatives sell for farmers about 
16 per cent of the annual production. There 
are in all 20,000 farmers’ cooperatives of all 
types. Farmers have demonstrated that 
they are well acquainted with the tech- 
niques of voluntary cooperation and mutual 
aid. 

Since 1933 a majority of farmers have sup- 
ported a series of governmental techniques 
aimed at improving purchasing power and 
at striking a better balance than had previ- 
ously obtained between agriculture and in- 
dustry, mainly through the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Thus, our rural 
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dwellers, often thought of as pure individu- 
alists, have actually been in the forefront 
through their interest in national economic 
planning. Much of this interest has centered 
upon conservation of the soil and of national 
resources. We now have a national conser- 
vation movement, initiated by the govern- 
ment. The interest of rural people in the 
idea of conservation, as opposed to the idea 
of exploitation, is of itself very much worth 
noting from the point of view of human 
welfare. 

These gigantic efforts at increasing the 
farmers’ share of the national income are not 
something remote from organized social 
work. Social work is more and more closely 
related to public finance and economic re- 
sources. When some farm cooperatives suc- 
ceed financially, they devote part of their 
surplus to adult education and to recreation. 
An example is the Ohio Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association. Recreation leaders are 
watching these developments. It may be 
that farm cooperatives will eventually pro- 
vide a sound way of financing much organized 
rural recreation and adult education. 


Governmental Social Programs 


By far the largest agency with a rural pro- 
gram is the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Serv- 
ice was established in 1914, and has often 
been called the largest adult education organ- 
ization in the world. On April 30, 1938, ac- 
tivities were maintained in 3,075 counties of 
the nation. The professional persons em- 
ployed by the counties and states numbered 
7,255. Funds allocated for all programs 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, totalled 
$31,026,522, of which $17,540,633 were fed- 
eral appropriations and $13,485,899 came 
from within the states. State funds were 
almost evenly divided as to source between 
the state governments and the county gov- 
ernments. In 19 states farmers’ organizations 
also gave support to the extent of $777,928. 

A great variety of projects and methods is 
carried on. The national office maintains a 
staff of administrators and specialists. The 
state agricultural colleges administer the 
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programs! and also employ specialists who in 
turn assist the county extension workers. 
County work is divided into three branches: 
agriculture, home economics, and boys’ and 
girls’ club work. The total employed person- 
nel noted above included 2,938 white county 
agents and 249 Negroes, 1,724 white county 
home demonstration agents and 198 Negroes, 
286 white club workers and 1 Negro. The 
states also employed 1,551 specialists. These 
specialists worked mainly in the various 
branches of agricultural and home economics. 
The home economists often cooperate with 
social work agencies, because their fields of 
work are in nutrition, home management, 
clothing, child development, and parent edu- 
cation. More than forty specialists in rural 
sociology and recreation have recently been 
at work. The Extension Service provides 
perhaps the best governmental channel for 
communicating important information to the 
farmers of the nation. 

County extension agents advise farmers in 
regard to cooperatives, production problems, 
health and sanitation, and many other aspects 
of rural living. It is estimated that between 
three and four million of the approximately 
seven million farm families are making an- 
nually some changes in their farm and com- 
munity practices as a result of their contacts 
with extension agents. Over 400,000 men and 
women assist theemployed agents in carrying 
forward their programs and contribute an 
average of 12 days’ work a yearas volunteers. 
More than 1,200,000 boys and girls are mem- 
bers of clubs assisted by county workers. 

Although the predominant emphasis is on 
economic and vocational subjects, the reports 
of county workers reveal such activities as 
assisting rural home-makers in taking a vaca- 
tion, interior decoration, flood relief, the con- 
servation of human resources, fighting weeds 
by means of dramatics, developing county 
recreation centers, training leaders, educa- 
tional tours, encouraging local histories, 
group singing, rural electrification, traveling 
libraries, community health projects, and the 
development of newsreels. 


1 For a list of these colleges see SraTE AGEN- 
cieES—PuB tic in Part Three. 


The agency most directly responsible for 
dealing with ‘‘farm poverty” is the Farm 
Security Administration (FSA), formerly the 
Resettlement Administration, established in 
1935 by a merger of the rural rehabilitation 
work of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and the subsistence homesteads 
program of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933, administered by the Department 
of the Interior. The purpose of the FSA is 
“‘to help farm families on or near relief to 
become permanently self-supporting.” The 
FSA also administers the activities begun 
by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937, which authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to lend money to farm tenants in 
order to help them become farm owners. 
This Act appropriated $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1938 and made possible an experi- 
mental program. (For the year ending June 
30, 1939, $25,000,000 has been appropriated.) 
It was planned the first year to assist about 
2,000 farm tenants, with loans averaging 
about $4,000 each, in order to start them as 
owners. 

Ever since 1933 the present administra- 
tion has had responsibility for aiding about 
1,000,000 destitute farm families. The FSA 
had to February 1, 1938, made rehabilitation 
loans to over 600,000 farm families for a total 
of $169,312,000, an average of around $300. 
Secretary Wallace has stated that “by all 
customary standards, these people were the 
worst possible credit risks.” The FSA has 
really made old-fashioned “character loans.”’ 
It took chattel mortgages as security, but its 
real security was human beings. The loans 
have been for only such bare essentials as 
a plow, a mule, seed, a few chickens, and 
simple equipment; they run for from one 
to five years and carry interest at 5 per cent. 
Borrowers are required to carry out sound 
home and farm management plans. 

By February 1, 1938, 42,500 borrowing 
families had repaid their loans in full. Of 
the $169,312,000 advanced, a total of over 
$45,000,000 had been repaid. Most of the 
loans had not fallen due. Secretary Wallace 
estimated that 80 per cent of the loans would 
be repaid to the Treasury even though not 
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one of the borrowers had been considered a 
good commercial credit risk. The families 
assisted have doubled their annual produc- 
tion of food for their own use. A program of 
lending alone could not have accomplished 
this result. It was accomplished by lending 
plus careful supervision. Secretary Wallace 
stated that while a promising beginning had 
been made in helping destitute farm families 
to become self-supporting, the job could not 
be adequately done for many years. 

The FSA has also carried out a significant 
“debt-adjustment” program which has as- 
sisted 67,000 overburdened farmers. This 
consists of setting up mediation committees 
that work with debtor and creditor and arrive 
at a mutual agreement to scale down indebt- 
edness or interest, or both, to a manageable 
amount. From July, 1935, to February, 
1938, the total debts of these 67,000 farmers 
had been reduced from $230,815,000 to 
$170,280,000. The FSA has also made 
“subsistence grants’ mainly to farm fam- 
ilies in drought areas, and these amounted, 
for example, to $2,336,000 in the month of 
April, 1938. See PuBLic ASSISTANCE. 

The FSA has also administered a resettle- 
ment program. This has had two phases: (a) 
guidance of individual farmers in the finding 
of a new and better location, and (b) the es- 
tablishment of organized community proj- 
ects. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, there were 122 resettlement communi- 
ties providing homes for 14,000 families. The 
development of cooperatives has played an 
important part in the functioning of these 
new communities, and 47 cooperative or- 
ganizations had been started by mid-1938. 
The FSA has also carried on a huge land 
utilization program, mainly directed to- 
ward the purchase of land unsuited for 
farming and encouraging its use for for- 
estry, recreation, and wild-life purposes. To 
June 30, 1937, 9,148,903 acres of land had 
been purchased for these purposes in 206 
projects. 

Rural communities have had an especial 
interest in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
because more than half the young men en- 
rolled have been from rural communities and 
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the activities are all in rural territory. See 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CorRPs. 

The National Youth Administration has 
been providing part-time work for 315,000 
needy students in colleges and high schools, 
rural and urban. In addition about 150,000 
young people who have left school are em- 
ployed on special public work projects. Rural 
high schools in all areas have cooperated with 
this program. Much useful work in schools 
and libraries has been performed, and rural 
boys and girls have benefited by the cash in- 


~ come. 


The Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
has reached rural areas mainly through the 
employment of workers on road projects, the 
improvement of school buildings and facili- 
ties, and provision for better means of recrea- 
tion and adult education. Farmers have long 
demanded better ‘‘farm-to-market’’ roads 
(meaning local highways) and have com- 
plained that existing road systems have too 
often benefited city autoists rather than farm- 
ers, even though farmers paid a good share of 
the road taxes. The WPA has reported (May 
8, 1938) financing work on the improvement 
of over 159,000 miles of farm-to-market roads 
of which 43,000 miles were new construc- 
tion. It has built 19,000 new bridges, 12,000 
new schools, 15,000 small dams, planted 
10,000,000 trees. Four-fifths of the program 
has been construction work, the remainder for 
“white-collar” workers. The WPA has made 
possible adult education courses in numerous 
rural communities that could not provide 
them. It has contributed notably to the ex- 
tension of rural libraries and recreation. It 
has been responsible for certain of the most 
valuable rural social research produced dur- 
ing recent years revealing data in regard to 
the social needs of the rural population that 
has received public assistance. 

Rural communities have benefited directly 
from the federal social security program, even 
though agricultural labor is specifically ex- 
empted from the sections of the law providing 
for old age benefits and unemployment com- 
pensation. Many elderly people prefer to 
live in villages and farm communities. These 
persons when in need have directly benefited 
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from the old age assistance (as distinguished 
from old age insurance) programs established 
by the states and augmented by the grants of 
the Social Security Act. See OLD AcE AssIsT- 
ANCE. 

The United States Children’s Bureau ad- 
ministers the grants provided in the Social 
Security Act for maternal and child health 
services, services to crippled children, and 
child welfare services, especially in rural areas 
and those suffering from economic distress. 
See CHILD WELFARE SERVICES, CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, and MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH. The Children’s Bureau has made 
valuable studies of child labor in agriculture 
and has encouraged numerous child welfare 
services in states and counties. Many of its 
bulletins have been widely used by rural so- 
cial workers. 

The Social Security Act authorized $8,000,- 
000 annually for allotments to the several 
states to assist state and local authorities in 
the establishment and maintenance of public 
health service, through the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Prior to this Act only 
about 600 of the nation’s counties provided 
full-time public health service. In January, 
1938, Surgeon General Parran reported over 
1,000 were so provided and rural people 
were the main beneficiaries. Rapid prog- 
ress in providing rural health facilities can 
therefore be reported. Six states—Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Mexico, New York, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin—report 100 
per cent of their counties under full-time 
public health administrators. See PuBLic 
HEALTH. 

Rural America had its first introduction to 
organized social work on a wide scale during 
the assumption of home relief by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration from 1933 
to 1935. During this period local relief offices 
were established in every county of the na- 
tion. It has been estimated that from one- 
third to one-half of the more than 3,000 coun- 
ties had at least one social worker who had 
had formal training or experience. The other 
counties employed people from other profes- 
sions or persons without professional training 
or social work experience. Since 1935, when 


the states and localities took the main respon- 
sibility for home relief, and various federal 
agencies such as the FSA and the WPA have 
functioned, the trend within the states has 
been toward the establishment of permanent 
state and county welfaredepartments. Rural 
areas have benefited to a marked degree from 
these developments. See UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF. 


Voluntary Social Work 


Much rural social work, for example that of 
churches, isinformal and unorganized. There 
is very little information available about it 
and such efforts are not within the scope 
of this article. Mennonite and Dunkard 
churches, Mormon stakes, and Roman Cath- 
olic parishes have been responsible for some 
relief and other activities which are in cities 
part of organized social work. National or- 
ganizations, such as the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the, National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, and the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
have encouraged rural churches to render © 
more effective service. The National Council 
of Jewish Women and the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Society have provided social guidance 
for Jewish rural families. See CATHOLIC 
SociAL Work, JEWISH SocIAL Work, and 
PROTESTANT SOCIAL Work. 

Many national voluntary organizations 
carry on programs that are urban and rural. 
Both the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions have active rural programs which are 
religious, social, educational, and recreational. 
The Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, 
and the Camp Fire Girls maintain rural serv- 
ices. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has active rural programs in various 
states. Fraternal organizations do relief 
work in many rural communities. The Con- 
ference of Southern Mountain Workers brings 
together representatives of various agencies 
rendering social, educational, and religious 
services in “Appalachia.”” The American 
Country Life Association conducts an annual 
national rural forum at which large numbers 
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of rural leaders consider their goals and 
methods of work, and share experiences. 

The American National Red Cross prob- 
ably has rendered the widest service in rural 
social work of any voluntary agency. Its 
various county chapters give numerous direct 
services to families. Chapters in the more 
rural counties, however, have frequently not 
been able to employ trained workers. Mem- 
bers of the national staff continually advise 
county chapters on their rural work. Other 
national agencies responsible for improving 
case work in rural areas are the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, and the National 
Probation Association. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has 
many county associations, served also by the 
state associations. ~The American Social Hy- 
giene Association cooperates extensively with 
county public health units. The National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness works 
through county units and local schools. The 
National Child Labor Committee has made 
important investigations of rural child labor. 
The Commonwealth Fund has helped to build 
10 modern rural hospitals and has granted 
many scholarships to country doctors to im- 
prove their training. The Fund’s Division of 
Public Health has also cooperated in strength- 
ening the rural services of state health depart- 
ments. 

Among voluntary organizations function- 
ing on a state-wide basis the following have 
had special rural interests and have helped to 
establish many county and local services: 
the State Charities Aid Association of New 
York, the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. In cer- 
tain states the state conferences of social 
work have had educational influence in ex- 
tending services. 


Governmental-Private Cooperation 


There are numerous instances of widespread 
and effective cooperation between govern- 
mental and private agencies on local, state, 
and national levels, of which only a few can 
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be cited here. The National Recreation 
Association has just completed a ten-year 
program! of systematic cooperation with 
the Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges. In 1927 the Extension 
Service invited the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation to train the employed county extension 
workers and lay leaders in the techniques of a 
modern recreation program. The Association 
agreed to do it at its own expense and as- 


signed three field workers. Within ten years 


there were held 1,026 short courses attended 
by 63,424 persons, the latter being mainly 
farmers and farm home-makers serving as 
recreational volunteers. These courses were 
given four days at a time at county seats and 
agricultural colleges. Usually enrolments 
were limited to 60 persons at each institute, 
so as to permit intensive instruction in a com- 
munity recreation program. Thus it may be 
written that whereas in 1927 recreation was 
an incident in the agricultural extension pro- 
gram, now recreation is an important project, 
along with all other projects. In 1937, 
fifteen state extension staffs had a full-time 
recreation specialist, compared to three in 
1927. See RECREATION. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) is 
a government corporation whose programs 
are greatly dependent upon the voluntary ac- 
tivities of the people in the region served. 
The TVA has various functions such as build- 
ing dams to manage rivers, to control floods, 
and to generate electricity. But when dams 
are built, large quantities of silt soon diminish 
their usefulness. The way to control silt is 
to prevent erosion. To prevent erosion the 
practices of 200,000 farmers must be changed. 
Trees must be planted, terraces built, grass 
planted, fertility increased. Only education 
of farmers can do that. Sothe TVA produces 
fertilizer, organizes soil conservation clubs, 
enlists the cooperation of 20,000 farmers to 
make demonstrations on their farms. Co- 
operation between a governmental and many 
voluntary agencies has been accomplishing 
more than large sums of money could possibly 
accomplish. 

1 See Pangburn, infra cit. 
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Current Issues 

Many and great arethecurrent issues among 
rural social workers, between rural and urban 
workers, and among administrators responsi- 
ble for both rural and urban programs. The 
great expansion within recent years has been 
in governmental services. Is this the way 
rural America will eventually have social 
work? Is the federal taxing power the most 
effective way to support rural social pro- 
grams? Should the cities help to pay for rural 
services because they draw their life blood in 
the form of young men and women from the 
country, and because wealth tends to be con- 
centrated in cities? Should cities “pay their 
debt” torural America? Thus far city dwell- 
ers have declined to contribute voluntarily to 
rural social work. Notable exceptions prove 
the rule: for example, a recent individual gift 
to the Boston Dispensary to create a medical 
center for physicians of rural New England. 

Other discussions center about the unit of 
work. Is the county outmoded as a unit of 
social work administration? Should counties 
be merged? Here the progress of rural social 
work seems dependent upon progress in gov- 
ernmental administration. In other places, 
discussion centers about reorganization or 
abolition of township units. There have been 
a few experiments in creating a county man- 
agement form of government, analogous to 
city management types. 

One of the most difficult questions has to 
do with rural youth, particularly older rural 
youth, aged 15 to 25. In 1935 there were 
on American farms 6,874,000 young people 
of this age, this number being an increase of 
1,017,000 over the figure for 1930. In addi- 
tion there were in 1935 in rural non-farm 
communities, mainly villages, 4,200,000 other 
youth. These young people are relatively 
“overlooked.” Their situation is acute. 
Their recreational and vocational needs are 
great. What agencies are most likely to 
meet their needs? See YOUTH PROGRAMS. 

Another set of issues has to do with the 
training of rural social workers. Should rural 
social workers receive much the same train- 
ing as urban workers, or should they have 
something very different? See EDUCATION 


FOR SocIAL Work. Is the rural social worker 
more of a “generalist” than the urban work- 
er? Must the rural worker be especially 
skilled in enlisting the cooperation of many 
agencies? Is he forced to become an adult 
educator? Must the rural social worker be 
also a sort of rural community engineer, very 
familiar with a variety of activities not labeled 
social work? 
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BENSON Y. LANDIS 


SETTLEMENTS. Among the types of so- 
cial work organizations which provide leisure- 
time and group activities, the settlement oc- 
cupies a distinctive place by virtue of its origin 
and historical development. It may be said 
to have had its beginnings in England in 1884 
when Samuel A. Barnett, vicar of the East 
London parish of St. Judes, motivated and 
led a group of Oxford students to a study of 
economic and social problems through first- 
hand acquaintance with working-class mem- 
bers and their mode of life. From these con- 
tacts developed the concept that individuals 
more fortunately endowed economically could, 
by residence and participation in the neigh- 
borhood life of low-income areas, contribute 
to the personal improvement of the residents 
of the neighborhood through education and 
example, and the amelioration of the unde- 
sirable conditions of poverty, ill health, and 
poor housing in which they lived. 
Traditionally associated with the settle- 
ment idea, therefore, has been the group of 
residents—including staff members, volun- 
teer workers, and persons interested in the 
work of the settlement—who live usually in 
the settlement building, occasionally in quar- 
ters outside the settlement itself but in or 
adjacent to theneighborhood which it serves. 
The settlement opens its doors to the chil- 
dren, young people, and adults of its neigh- 
borhood for a variety of activities and serv- 
ices which constitute the major portion of its 
program. The scope of these activities is de- 
termined by the physical facilities of the set- 
tlement building or other space which it is 
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able to obtain and the interests and skills of 
the staff, which includes workers who reside 
outside the neighborhood as well as the resi- 
dent group. 

Through their contact with the life of the 
neighborhood, both as it is revealed by the 
participants in the settlement program and 
the knowledge which they obtain from shar- 
ing in neighborhood life outside the settle- 
ment, staff members take responsibility for 
becoming aware of neighborhood needs and 


stimulating efforts to meet them through 


joint local effort, civic education, and legis- 
lative action. 

Recent years have seen a relative decrease 
in the significance attached to the concepts of 
residence and neighborhood participation on 
the part of settlement staffs and a correspond- 
ing growth in the importance which is as- 
signed to the activities program of the settle- 
ment, in which education of the participating 
membership for civic and social living plays 
an increasing role. Among the factors which 
have been responsible for this transfer of em- 
phasis are the weakening of neighborhood 
unity in large urban centers, the growth of 
social welfare services and the development 
of specialization in social work, the expansion 
of government programs in relief, recreation, 
and public health, increasing professionaliza- 
tion of settlement staffs with emphasis on 
educational and social work training, and the 
influence of the progressive education move- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the distinctive characteristic 
of the settlement today, which is regarded by 
many as its contribution to the group work 
field, is its concern with economic and social 
problems. This expresses itself in its em- 
phasis on these phases of living in settlement 
club programs for adolescent groups, in the 
willingness of settlements to experiment with 
varying approaches in these fields, permitting 
members and participants a wide area within 
which to express divergent views, and inter- 
est and assistance which most settlements 
extend to self-organized efforts of young peo- 
ple and adults to employ social action for 
group and civic betterment. See SociAL 
AcTION and SociAL Group Work. 
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At the present time, therefore, the typical 
settlement may be viewed as a community 
center offering a variety of leisure-time and 
educational activities to all age groups; pro- 
viding some direct as well as much informa- 
tion-giving and referral service on social wel- 
fare needs, often housing district offices of 
other social agencies; and stressing civic par- 
ticipation on the part of its older members as 
well as initiating and joining in reform move- 
ments, both through the activities of indi- 
vidual staff members and often as an agency 
by action of its board of directors. See So- 
CIAL WELFARE PLANNING. The board of di- 
rectors of the typical settlement consists of 
men and women, is self-perpetuating, and is 
notelected by thesettlementmembers. Many 
boards, however, have one or more neighbor- 
hood residents as members, and there are in- 
creasing tendencies to vest larger areas of 
settlement administration in the hands of self- 
governing membership house councils, occa- 
sionally with exchangerepresentation between 
the board of directors and the council. Set- 
tlement finances are generally derived from 
membership dues, fees for activities, contri- 
butions from board members and other in- 
terested donors, and fund-raising activities 
such as benefits, dances, and thelike. In many 
cities settlements are members of community 
chests or other central financing groups and 
in such cases the central grant takes the place 
of public fund-raising activities conducted by 
the settlements. Some settlements have also 
received foundation grants for special projects 
and a few have accumulated reserve and en- 
dowment funds. Because of the low-income 
area in which the usual settlement operates, 
income from membership dues and activity 
fees is generally a negligible portion of its 
total budget and is much smaller than is usu- 
ally the case with other types of group work 
agencies. See FINANCING PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work. 


Types and Number of Settlements 


Because of the somewhat loose application 
which is often made of the term “‘settlement”’ 
it is difficult to estimate exactly the number 
of settlements which are functioning at the 


presenttime. Thetraditional settlement was, 
by policy, non-sectarian. The meaning of 
this term has been extended to include set- 
tlement houses initiated or supported by re- 
ligious denominations or ethnic groups where 
the work of such houses is non-sectarian and 
their policy is independent of the specific de- 
nomination or group. These, added to the 
traditional type, compose the membership of 
the National Federation of Settlements which 
coordinates settlement activity on problems 
of national scope and provides national and 
regional conference and committee activity 
for the consideration of settlement house pro- 
grams and problems of administration, and 
the improvement of personnel and standards 
of work. Similar functions on a local basis 
are assumed by city associations of settle- 
ment houses which exist in most large cities 
throughout the country, particularly in the 
North East and Middle West where the ma- 
jority of the 153 settlement members of the 
National Federation of Settlements are lo- 
cated. In addition, 50 houses are affiliated 
through the individual membership of staff 
workers. The most recent survey of the 
work of these houses was made in 1930. It 
showed that 1,500 staff members and 7,500 
volunteers were employed in full or part-time 
capacities in 160 of these agencies; that in 
136 houses, 153,268 persons were enrolled in 
3,518 clubs and 6,192 organized classes; and 
that 80 per cent of the group served by these 
settlements were under 18 years of age.! 

Though no national survey of settlement 
activity has been made since, it is clear from 
studies made in several cities that in the past 
five years the trend has been toward an in- 
crease in numbers of people served and va- 
riety of activities offered, made possible by 
the assignment of work relief personnel to the 
settlements by various government agencies. 
The number of staff members employed by 
the settlements has, however, decreased as a 
result of the general reduction in budgets 
which began in 1931. 

In addition to the types of settlements 
which are eligible for membership in the 
National Federation of Settlements, there 

1 See Morton, infra cit. 
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are an unspecified number of agencies serv- 
ing leisure-time, community, or recreational 
needs as adjuncts to the program of a reli- 
gious organization. Though often called set- 
tlements, these are more properly church or 
mission houses and are not included in this 
discussion. 

Settlement buildings are often remodelled 
dwellings of the neighborhood, though many 
have been built for the purpose. A composite 
picture of their facilities in the latter type in- 


cludes, in addition to office space and resi- _ 


dence quarters, meeting rooms, lounge and 
party rooms, gymnasium, locker and shower 
rooms, auditorium and stage (frequently com- 
bined with the gymnasium), swimming pool 
(in the newer, larger buildings), workshops of 
various kinds, clinic facilities, playgrounds, 
usable roof space, library, children’s play- 
rooms, game rooms, music rooms, and so 
forth. Recent years have seen an increase in 
the number of settlements which have ex- 
tended their programs to space outside their 
own buildings. Various reasons have been 
responsible; in some cases, inadequacy of 
settlement buildings, in others because of 
changes in neighborhood composition or pres- 
sure for service from groups to whose needs 
the existing settlement facilities were not 
adapted. Rented stores, apartments, school 
space, playgrounds, parks, and so forth, have 
been used in these extension programs. A 
distinctive feature of settlement buildings is 
the emphasis in many houses on creation of a 
homelike atmosphere throughout the settle- 
ment by appropriate selection of furniture, 
hangings, decorations, and so forth. 


Personnel 


Much variation exists among settlement 
staffs, both in the qualifications of employed 
personnel and in the administrative structure 
of the staff. A composite settlement staff 
would, in addition to the clerical, adminis- 
trative, and maintenance positions, include 
under varying titles a headworker or director, 
boys’ worker, girls’ worker, physical educa- 
tion director, neighborhood social service 
worker, and various assistants to these; and 
specialists in art, music, crafts, work with 
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children of preschool age, health services, li- 
brary service, club leadership, camp work, 
and so forth. Most of the specialists on 
settlement staffs are part-time workers who 
hold other positions elsewhere. Many are 
volunteers, particularly in the category of 
club leaders, though there has been an in- 
creasing tendency in recent years, whenever 
funds have been available, to place club lead- 
ership on a paid basis. 

Two major difficulties have confronted set- 
tlements in their efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of their personnel. The first of these has 
been the difficulty of finding satisfactory 
training sources adapted to the specialized 
requirements of settlements. At the present 
time relatively few schools of social work offer 
satisfactory group work training for the full- 
time administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in settlements. Furthermore, in the 
part-time positions settlements are more con- 
cerned with the development of interests and 
attitudes on the part of their members than 
with the achievement of technical skill in mu- 
sic, art, drama, and similar fields. The former 
are considerations which are relatively sec- 
ondary in conservatories of music, art schools, 
and so forth, students and graduates of which 
often occupy these posts on settlement staffs. 
However, by requiring a college degree as a 
prerequisite, by cooperating with schools of 
social work in the development of group work 
curricula and in the supervision of students 
on field work assignments in the settlement, 
and by canvassing teacher-training schools, 
especially those related to the progressive 
education movement, settlements are solving 
the problem of adequately trained personnel 
in increasing measure. Some settlements also 
offer their own training course for club lead- 
ers and camp counselors. See EDUCATION 
FOR SOCIAL WoRK. 

The second difficulty deals with salary 
standards and schedules of work. A study of 
settlement salaries in process in 1938 points 
to the present conclusion that in one large 
city, at least, salaries in the various categories 
of settlement work are too low to attract com- 
petent people to this field. Furthermore, in 
the full-time positions long daily hours of 
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work and heavy schedules of evening duty 
have tended to produce relatively high rates 
of staff turnover. Experience in other fields 
of social work has shown that studies of this 
kind have value in improving salary and 
work standards, and the current settlement 
concern with the question may therefore be 
helpful in raising standards. 

In addition to paid staff and volunteers 
settlements have, during the past five years, 
had the services of government employes 
from the various work relief projects, chiefly 
art, music, drama, recreation, nursery school, 
and adult education. See UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF. In employing these workers to ex- 
tend services and increase the variety of their 
programs settlements have initiated projects, 
trained and supervised workers, and helped 
in the enrichment of the work relief program. 
Though much progress has been made in 
dealing with the problems presented by un- 
trained and poorly equipped workers on some 
of these projects and the divided responsibil- 
ity which obtains between relief agencies and 
settlements in the administration of programs 
and supervision of staff, the optimum arrange- 
ment is still in its experimental stages. 


Programs 


The typical settlement program may, in 
common with other group work agency pro- 
grams, be coordinately classified-by age group 
served and by program methods employed. 
All settlements are co-educational in all age 
groups though the sexes are often separated 
in certain activities such as athletics, cook- 
ing, shop, and so forth. Program methods 
may be designated as unit or home room 
groups, social clubs, special interest groups, 
educational classes, mass programs, commu- 
nity groups, camps, and social services. 

1. Preschool groups. The age group below 
six or eight years of age (depending on the be- 
ginning age for compulsory school attendance) 
is generally served in unit or home room groups 
through preschool, nursery school, or kinder- 
garten programs, depending on the age of the 
children. These are generally all-day pro- 
grams up to the end of the public school day 
during the five week-days, and in many set- 


tlements lunch and afternoon milk is served. 
Federal nursery school and preschool projects 
and public school kindergartens often co- 
operate, and there is a growing trend to con- 
duct these groups on a 12-month basis. The 
children conduct all their activities as mem- 
bers of asingle group. The program includes 
games, dancing, music, training in personal 
hygiene and social relationships, and manipu- 
lative activities. It is designed to develop 
muscular coordination, sound personal hab- 
its, and acceptable social attitudes, and to 
stimulate curiosity and strengthen bodily 
control at levels adapted to the age of the 
group. As in other phases of settlement ac- 
tivity, the best practice leans heavily on re- 
cent developments in the field of progressive 
education. 

2. Juniors. The junior or primary school 
age group, which in most settlements is the 
largest single age group in their membership, 
usually comes to the settlement after school 
hours. Most programs for this age group are 
organized on a special interest basis, experi- 
ence having demonstrated that the voluntary 
or social club is not well adapted for this age 
where interests are largely individualized. 
The groups provided depend on the facilities 
and staff of the settlement. Typical activi- 
ties included are visual arts, folk and inter- 
pretive dancing, music, dramatics, athletics 
and physical education, quiet games, nature 
study and science, story-telling, writing, arts 
and crafts, manual training, printing, photog- 
raphy, home-making and household arts, and 
so forth. See RECREATION. In these activi- 
ties the emphasis is usually on stimulating an 
interest in the activity and developing the 
ability to enjoy it both as participant and as 
spectator, rather than on excellence of indi- 
vidual performance. Some settlements, how- 
ever, specialize in one or more activities and 
are known as art or dramatic centers, and so 
forth, where high levels of quality prevail. 
Others will arrange for further instruction in 
specialized schools for members who demon- 
strate particular aptitude in these fields. In 
the field of music there is a group of music 
school settlements which, in addition to group 
work in music designed to increase apprecia- 
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tion of music, offer individual vocal and in- 
strumental instruction of a rather high level 
for pupils of all ages, as well as opportunities 
for choral and orchestral participation. Sum- 
mer programs for this age group often take 
the form of play schools, usually in coopera- 
tion with the Child Study Association of 
America.) Many settlements operate their 
own camps away from the city and generally 
offer a two-or three-week vacation to as many 
of their members as can be accommodated at 
rates below the cost of operation. Settle- 
ments which do not have their own camps 
often have registration arrangements for some 
of their members with settlements which do. 

3. Clubwork. The ’teen age group is tra- 
ditionally associated with the “social and 
athletic club.”” Groups of boys and girls 
who have formed themselves into clubs are a 
characteristic of most cities. The usualnum- 
ber of members in such groups is between ten 
and twenty. They have usually been organ- 
ized before coming to the settlement, and 
they request of the house a place to meet and 
the right to use the gymnasium. The settle- 
ment provides them with these and with a 
clubleader whose function it is, through skil- 
ful direction of the club meeting, to broaden 
the individual’s horizon, lead him to creative 
leisure-time interest, stimulate a concern 
with current social problems, and develop 
attitudes of social responsibility. In devel- 
oping projects for clubwork of this type, the 
leader has the assistance of the settlement 
staff and of the leaders of the special interest 
groups above mentioned. Club members usu- 
ally visit the settlement several times weekly 
and the integrated program of club meeting, 
gymnasium program, special interest group, 
social activities, and frequent contacts with 
staff members toward which most settlements 
strive offers many opportunities for the mul- 
tiple learning situations advocated by pro- 
gressive education. Directors of athletic ac- 
tivities are devoting more attention to the 
development of individual rather than team 
skills, and to cooperative effort rather than 
competitive tournament success. The use- 
fulness of group controls in dealing with indi- 
vidual problems of behavior is being recog- 
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nized, and experiments are being conducted 
in several cities involving the cooperative use 
of case work facilities. Settlements also use 
clubs as devices for stimulating interest and 
activity on the part of young people who have 
no group affiliation and who have joined the 
house as individuals seeking companionship, 
by introducing them in such cases to groups 
which are anxious to enroll new members. 
Some settlements have recently experimented 
successfully with dramatics as a technique 


for developing interest in social problems. 


Inter-club activities stimulate cooperation 
with larger units than the single club and lead 
to the formation of house councils, which in 
many settlements have offered fruitful ve- 
hicles for experimentation with membership 
self-government, particularly with older clubs 
of college or working age. 

In larger cities inter-settlement groups of 
these older members have been organized to 
discuss mutual problems with a view to joint 
action. Settlements have been taking an in- 
creasing interest in the problems of so-called 
“cellar” or ‘‘social”’ clubs, often composed of 
former settlement members who, as they 
grow older, find the settlement too crowded 
and limited and rent quarters of their own, 
free of supervision. In some cases they have 
provided them with leadership and offered 
the use of gymnasium or dance floor. In 
others they have taken the initiative in or- 
ganizing these clubs into federations for the 
solution of common problems. 

Summer programs for younger club groups 
focus around the day camp which, using a 
park as headquarters and making frequent 
trips, attempt so far as possible to duplicate a 
camp program and atmosphere within city 
limits. In addition some settlements su- 
pervise play streets in their neighborhoods. 
Older groups, whose members are remaining 
in the city, usually suspend their regular 
meetings at the settlement for the summer 
and make their own arrangements to gather 
at beaches, swimming pools or summer cab- 
ins, and so forth. 

4. Adult activities. To a greater extent 
than any other type of group work agency, 
settlements are concerned with activities for 
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adults. Traditional in this area is instruc- 
tion in English for the foreign born, which 
subsequently expanded to include citizen- 
ship, and classes in cultural subjects, home 
economics, child study, and a variety of other 
topics. Through clubs of foreign-born adults, 
settlements have stimulated respect for immi- 
grant cultures and by music, drama, dance, 
and holiday festivals have helped to main- 
tain continuity between the foreign-born 
generation and its American children. See 
IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. The ad- 
vent of the adult education project under the 
Works Progress Administration has made 
possible a great expansion of settlement ac- 


tivity in this field. Forums and discussion - 


groups and classes in workers’ education and 
education for consumers have been the chief 
expression of this expansion. See ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

Adult groups, particularly mothers’ clubs, 
have been important factors in settlement 
programs of social action. Testimony before 
legislative bodies on housing, health, unem- 
ployment, relief, and the variety of problems 
surrounding life in low-income urban areas, 
given by representatives who know the prob- 
lem from living with it, have been a charac- 
teristic of settlement activity for many years. 
More recently there have been a variety of 
experiments in social action projects of a self- 
help character. Credit unions, consumer co- 
operatives, repair shops, and milk distribu- 
tion are typical examples of a type of program 
which is apparently on the increase. In these 
projects the participation of older club mem- 
bers as well as of adults is enlisted. Camps 
for mothers and infants, with week-end vaca- 
tions for fathers—some of which are operated 
on a cooperative basis—are included in the 
summer programs of many houses. 


Neighborhood and Family Service 


The settlement undertakes to know its 
neighborhood from first-hand contacts, from 
published data, such as census reports, and 
from special surveys of particular problems. 
With this knowledge it seeks to coordinate 
social services in the interests of its neighbor- 
hood. To this end it may offer space in its 


building to a health clinic, a district office of a 
social agency, a vocational guidance bureau, 
and so forth. Where no satisfactory service 
exists, the settlement may undertake to pro- 
vide it on an experimental basis, subse- 
quently turning it over to public auspices or 
a specialized agency. An outstanding exam- 
ple of the latter development is the work of 
the Henry Street Settlement in the develop- 
ment of public health nursing in New York 
City. Many settlements at present offer 
medical examinations and advice to their 
members in connection with the physical edu- 
cation program. In this, asin many other ac- 
tivities—vocational guidance services, schol- 
arship aid, vacation playground programs, 
and so forth—settlements cooperate closely 
with public schools, visiting teachers, and 
departments of attendance. In some cities 
an arrangement has been similarly arrived at 
with the police department by which juvenile 
delinquents are reported for follow-up to the 
settlement nearest their residences. Settle- 
ments have initiated or assisted efforts to im- 
prove local resources and have often suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a new school building, 
playground, health center, police protection 
in parks, traffic lights in a congested street, 
and so forth. In councils of social agencies 
of which many settlements are members 
(though there is some evidence of disinclina- 
tion on the part of settlements to identify 
themselves too closely as social work organ- 
izations) their tradition of vigorous and forth- 
right action on social problems has made for 
stronger stands on relief standards, housing, 
employment, and other aspects of public 
welfare. 

The home visitor or neighborhood social 
worker on the staff of the settlement carries 
out the informal neighborhood visiting which 
is a traditional part of the settlement’s pro- 
gram. From these visits the settlement gains 
a closer picture of its neighborhood. They 
enable the social worker to become aware of 
many minor problems where early advice and 
referral are helpful. Juvenile delinquency, 
domestic difficulty, health needs, landlord- 
tenant problems (particularly before relief 
bureaus were paying rent regularly) and un- 
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desirable neighborhood centers, such as sa- 
loons and poolrooms, have always been mat- 
ters of settlement concern. To the settle- 
ment social worker come requests for help, 


information, advice, and referral on questions - 


of public relief, child guidance, employment, 
clinical and hospital care, convalescence, and 
so forth. Direct relief is given only in emer- 
gencies and is a diminishing function of the 
settlement as relief administration is stand- 
ardized. Trained case workers on settlement 


staffs have been helpful in working out the . 


joint application of case work and group work 
techniques to the behavior problems of indi- 
vidual members. 


Joint Action 


In addition to their concern in such neigh- 
borhood problems as garbage disposal, hous- 
ing conditions, saloons, and local politics, 
and their activity in local councils of social 
agencies, settlements as a group, acting 
through the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, have contributed some important na- 
tional studies. These include a study of the 
effect of the Eighteenth Amendment on settle- 
ment neighborhoods. Since repeal this study 
has been continued, though no results are yet 
ready for publication, and is now focused on 
the effects of the legal availability of liquor 
under regulation or the lack of it. Two books 
have been published under the auspices of 
the Federation’s Unemployment Committee.! 
which point up the facts of insecurity, inade- 
quate relief, and the effects of unemployment 
on young people, and were used in Congres- 
sional hearings which led to relief and social 
security legislation. In 1938 the Federation 
was planning a series of neighborhood studies 
to be made by settlements on the extent of 
unmet needs for medical care. 


Trends 


Two attitudes which have been described 
may be said to distinguish the settlement 
from other group work agencies. The first 
of these is the flexible, experimental character 
of its program—its readiness to undertake 


1 See Calkins, znfra cit., and National Federation 
of Settlements, zufra cit. 
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new activities, new methods, new problems. 
Today this finds expression in the attempts 
to extend programs beyond the walls of the 
settlement building, to serve “cellar” clubs, 
to reduce the great discrepancy in numbers 
between younger and older membership 
groups by planning programs which shall 
attract senior clubs, and to improve stand- 
ards of work and quality of personnel. 

The second is the settlement’s concern with 
social problems and with programs of social 
action designed to meet them. Today these 
social action programs have a new flavor. 
They have less of the paternalism of the set- 
tlement’s early day and more of the self- 
starting, self-administering character which 
is generally recognized as being the basis of 
real education. 

The function of the settlement today is 
that of educational catalyst in local commu- 
nity life. To the achievement of that pur- 
pose its history, its equipment, its attitudes, 
and the trends of its present program equip 
it for effective participation in the pattern of 
communal welfare. 
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M. W. BECKELMAN 


SOCIAL ACTION.! The term “social ac- 
tion’”’ in its broadest sense implies any con- 
certed movement by organized groups toward 
the achievement of desired objectives. It is 
thus opposed to or contrasted with individual 
action. In this sense citizens when voting 
may be said to be engaged in social action. 
The organization and functioning of political 
parties, and of groups such as chambers of 
commerce and trade unions, could also be 
considered examples of social action. A def- 
_ inition as broad as this would seem to include 
action that is illegal as well as legal, and move- 
ments directed toward ends that are socially 
objectionable as well as those that are accept- 
able. Thus members of a lynching party, a 
mob intent on interfering with freedom of 
speech, and promoters of a revolution could 
be said to be engaged in social action. 

As a matter of fact, usage does not justify 
so broad a definition. The term as used does 
not ordinarily imply illegal action, and it does 
imply efforts in the direction of objectives 
which are believed by the participants to be 
beneficial for the group concerned or for the 
public at large. Thus we have further an- 
titheses. Social action is not only concerted 
as opposed to individual action but it involves 


1For the names of agencies in this field see 
INDEX under the title of this article. 


legal methods as opposed to illegal, and ob- 
jectives that are social in character or effect 
as opposed to those that are anti-social. The 
last criterion obviously requires a judgment 
in every case. Since there is frequent dis- 
agreement over the question of what is a so- 
cially desirable objective, it has sometimes 
been held that the requirements are met if 
the participants in the activity honestly be- 
lieve that the ends sought will, if achieved, 
have a favorable effect on human welfare. 

Social action from the standpoint of objec- 
tive may be said to function in two major 
areas: efforts to bring about fundamental 
changes in the social or economic status quo, 
and efforts to bring about better conditions 
within the existing structure of society. The 
latter includes two types of activity. There 
are, first, those groups which attempt through 
voluntary joint action to promote the welfare 
of their own members. The movement to 
promote consumers’ cooperatives or the ex- 
tension of trade unionism might be cited as 
examples. 

The second type of action in this area in- 
cludes all sorts of efforts carried on by groups 
to achieve ends that are thought to be bene- 
ficial to society at large, and not merely to 
those participating in the movement. Vol- 
untary efforts toward such ends by organized 
groups of private individuals include cam- 
paigns for health or safety, the work of peace 
societies, and so forth—efforts in the direction 
of cultural or ethical education. When objec- 
tives are sought that can be accomplished 
only through governmental action, the move- 
ment takes the form of efforts to secure legis- 
lation. Since the purpose is the advancement 
of the general welfare, the enactments sought 
are generally referred to as social legislation. 
The latter type of effort constitutes so large a 
part of the field of social action that the term 
is often used with reference to social legisla- 
tion alone. See SoclAL WELFARE PLANNING. 


Social Action and Social Work 


So far there is nothing in this discussion 
to suggest that social action is an activity of 
social work. Obviously, as defined above, 
social action may be participated in by any- 
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one whether a social worker or not. It is nec- 
essary to consider, therefore, in what sense, 
if any, social action may be said to be an 
aspect of social work. 

This is a matter about which there seems 
to be, as yet, no general agreement among 
social workers. In the all too few competent 
discussions of the subject by social workers 
it has been suggested that social action is a 
field of activity supplementary to social work 
but not an aspect of it; or that it is a tool of 
social work to be used by experts, like re- 
search. Others have taken the position that 
social workers may properly engage in social 
action if they have expert knowledge with 
respect to the objects sought. This concept 
seems to imply that social action is something 
that social workers may engage in in odd 
times, when not functioning in their own pro- 
fessional fields, and not, itself, a type of social 
work. In such discussions the existence of 
social agencies whose sole function is social 
action has not been taken into account, nor 
on the other hand is there recognition of 
the existence of a steadily diminishing group 
within the professional field of social work 
who hold the view that social workers have 
no concern with any of the activities men- 
tioned above as constituting social action. 

In view of this difference of opinion, no 
final and over-positive word can be said here 
about the exact position or status of social 
action in the social work field. It is pertinent 
to note, however, that social workers have 
long been active in the field of social legisla- 
tion. It is sufficient to mention the movement 
to secure state action for adequate care of 
the mentally ill, dating from the eighties; for 
the establishment of juvenile courts, begin- 
ning a generation ago; for child labor legis- 
lation; for probation and prison reform; and 
for protection of employed women. It is no 
mere coincidence that Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
who founded the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, was also one of the founders 
of the Consumers’ League. In 1912 a group 
of social workers attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction drew up a series of legislative 
proposals which they called a program of 
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“social and industrial justice.” This pro- 
gram was taken over with little change and 
inserted in the platform of the Progressive 
Party whose candidate for president in that 
year was Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mary Richmond, writing in 1922, listed 
“social reform”’ as one of the four forms of 
social work, the others being case work, group 
work, and social research. “Social reform,” 
she wrote, “seeks to improve conditions in 
the mass, chiefly through social propaganda 


_and social legislation.”! Dr. Edward T. De- 


vine, writing in the same year, made a some- 
what similar division of the field of social 
work,? and most of the authoritative books 
dealing with social work that have been pub- 
lished since that time have listed what we 
should now call “‘social action”’ as an aspect 
of social work. 

There has always been an important group 
in social work who recognized social action as 
something in which social workers must en- 
gage; the intensity of this feeling and the 
number involved have both greatly increased 
since 1929. Social workers, during the de- 
pression, have become interested as never 
before in action designed to change environ- 
mental conditions, recognizing that direct 
dealing with cases of individual distress, es- 
sential as it is, will not alone solve the eco- 
nomic and social questions involved. It has 
been during this period that the American 
Association of Social Workers has become 
active in the promotion of legislation affecting 
relief and public welfare. More recently un- 
ions have made their appearance in the social 
work field and have announced as among 
their objectives the promotion of social legis- 
lation covering a broader area. See TRADE 
UNIONISM IN SOCIAL WorK. 

In 1934 the National Conference of Social 
Work underwent a reorganization. The new 
plan provided for the establishment of four 
sections within the Conference, one of which 
was designated as “‘social action.”” This was 
defined by the committee which drafted the 


1 Richmond, Mary E., What is Social Case Work? 
208 pp. 1922. P. 223. 

2 Devine, Edward T., Social Work. 352 pp. 
1922. 
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new constitution as “covering mobilization 
of public opinion, legislation, and public ad- 
ministration.” There is no evidence that any 
further steps have been taken in the direction 
of outlining the field. The discussions in this 
section at the annual Conferences have re- 
lated, with a few exceptions, to problems 
rather than to technique. 

Recognition of the need of social action 
has led family welfare societies and settle- 
ments to lead in the campaign for better 
housing through state action. The National 
Federation of Settlements, through a nation- 
widesurvey of unemployment, provided much 
of the information that made possible the be- 
ginnings in this country of unemployment 
insurance. Of the 41 state conferences of 
social work active in 1938, 27 mentioned the 
promotion of social legislation as among their 
activities. Ten had committees on legisla- 
tion, and two state conferences had repre- 
sentatives attending the sessions of the legis- 
lature. In a few states there are legislative 
committees or organizations with an inde- 
pendent status, for the promotion of social 
legislation. See CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL 
Work. 

Besides all these there are social agencies 
whose sole function is research in the area of 
social action and the promotion of legislation. 
An incomplete list would include the National 
Child Labor Committee and affiliated state 
committees, the National Consumers’ League 
and its state bodies, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and the American 
Association for Social Security. See LABoRr 
LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

In view of the foregoing, a somewhat more 
positive statement seems possible. Social 
action as a social work activity arises logically 
out of the basic assumption of social work; 
that is, out of that concern for the well-being 
of the individual which is the motivating ele- 
ment in all social work and especially in case 
work practice. When the case worker finds 
that a particular client cannot be relieved of 
his distress or a normal adjustment accom- 
plished because of external conditions beyond 
the control either of agency or of client, it is 
obvious that either case work must acknowl- 


edge failure or a way must be found, through 
social rather than individual action, to con- 
trol the particular environment. Such a sit- 
uation exists when decent housing costs more 
than a family can manage to pay out of its 
income, or when disease spreads through a 
community because of a polluted water sup- 
ply, or where absence of supervised play- 
grounds encourages street accidents and de- 
linquency. Social agencies have long been 
aware of these obstacles to acceptable modes 
of life with which individual therapy is unable 
to cope: areas where no power short of the 
organized authority of the state is sufficient 
to meet the problem. If social work is to 
achieve its objectives where such conditions 
exist it Is obvious that case work must be sup- 
plemented by social action: that the client 
of the social agency must be the community 
as well as the individual. When, in recogni- 
tion of circumstances, the social worker in- 
vokes the more powerful forces of community 
or state in order to make possible the same 
objectives which he was formerly seeking 
through individual action alone, he is still 
engaged in social work. 


Major Steps Essential in Field of Legislation 


Conscious recognition of social action as a 
function of social work is new. Consequently, 
as stated above, discussion of it is hampered 
by lack of agreed definition of either scope or 
method. Particularly is there lack of under- 
standing or agreement with respect to meth- 
odology. It is probable that the following 
would be accepted, however, as including 
some of the major steps essential to adequate 
performance in the field of legislation. First, 
research; to discover the nature of the prob- 
lem and the appropriate remedy. Second, 
planning; including definite formulation of 
remedial proposals, and bill drafting. Third, 
interpretation; in order to extend as widely 
as possible understanding of the need and 
appropriateness of the proposal. Fourth, 
promotion; including organization of sup- 
porting groups, publicity, lobbying, organiz- 
ing hearings before legislative committees and 
executive. Fifth, study of administration; 
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in order to encourage effective enforcement 
and to discover remediable defects. 

A good working relationship with legisla- 
tive leaders and members of the legislature 
is a factor of major importance. If legislators 
recognize that an agency speaks only on the 
basis of expert knowledge and with complete 
fairness, the passage and defeat of many of 
the less controversial bills can often be se- 
cured merely by consultation with legislators. 
In more controversial matters, probably the 
most important factors are an agency’s ability 
to secure publicity and widespread expression 
of opinion from officials, influential civic and 
social agencies, and individuals, and its judg- 
ment in using this type of pressure. An 
agency with a long-term program has to eval- 
uate the political situation from year to year. 
It often finds it necessary to decide whether 
legislative proposals can advantageously be 
presented, or whether they should be held for 
another year; whether they should be intro- 
duced in complete form for the purpose of 
publicity and education when there is no 
chance of favorable action, or whether modi- 
fied proposals should be put forward, in the 
hope of acceptance. 

The important role now played by govern- 
ment makes it certain that legislation deal- 
ing with important structural and functional 
changes in public welfare administration will 
continue to be under consideration in the 
coming years. Welfare agencies working in 
the field of legislation must assume heavy re- 
sponsibilities for guiding and influencing this 
movement. 


Types of Social Legislation 


Legislation in which social agencies feel 
some degree of concern may be roughly clas- 
sified into four groups: 


1. Legislation affecting governmental serv- 
ice—federal, state, and local—in the fields 
of public welfare, public health, mental hy- 
giene, administration of justice, correction, 
and education. This includes legislation relat- 
ing to the structure and function of these gov- 
ernmental agencies and appropriations for 
their operation, as well as legislation relating 
to the merit system, because of its vital effect 


Social Action 


on the quality of governmental services in 
these fields, 

2. Protective legislation affecting partic- 
ular groups and individuals needing special 
protection, such as labor legislation, includ- 
ing social security laws, legislation relating to 
children born out of wedlock, protection of 
children and minors from cruelty, neglect, 
and improper influences, and so forth. 

3. Regulative legislation establishing cer- 
tain conditions under which individuals and 
groups may function, such as legislation 
affecting the domestic relations—marriage, 
divorce, and adoptions—and that establish- 


ing the conditions under which groups may 


function collectively, as in the field of social 
welfare. 

4. Restrictive legislation, such as penal 
laws defining crime and establishing penalties. 


The field of social action is therefore broad 
and tremendously important. As the state 
tends increasingly to concern itself with the 
development of a social and economic envi- 
ronment suited to the needs of its citizens, so- 
cial workers must become increasingly aware 
of the relation existing between state activity 
and the basic objectives of their profession. 
Thus social action becomes, inevitably, a 
function of social work. 
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Joun A. Fitcu 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS.! The school is an important 
agent in social work, for its aim is that of 
preparing its pupils for greatest usefulness as 
members of society. In trying to accomplish 
its high purpose the school must keep in close 
touch with social changes and adapt its means 
and methods accordingly. To know the child 
and his needs it must have a knowledge of 
the home and the general social background 
from which he comes and to which he returns. 
Moreover, it may find it necessary to call 
upon other social organizations for assistance 
in doing its best by every child. 

In all teacher-training curricula some at- 
tention is given to this broader aspect of 
education, but especial emphasis in this di- 
rection has been stressed by leaders of the 
progressive education movement. They not 
only insist on a theoretical schooling in sociol- 
ogy but also that the training include per- 
sonal experience in some industrial pursuit 
and in some form of social welfare service. 
The work of education centers in the class- 
room teacher but, in meeting its full obliga- 
tions to the child, the school now finds it nec- 
essary to employ certain specially equipped 
agents whose activities extend into the realms 
of health and welfare. 


School Attendance 


All states have compulsory school attend- 
ance laws with their differing requirements 
and their possible exemptions. Since the 
state helps to finance local schools it is inti- 
mately concerned with attendance and hence 
with the administration of its law on the 
subject. In 45 states a local attendance of- 
ficer is required and in 8 of these he must be 
certified according to state regulations, indi- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


cating that something more than a police 
officer is expected. For example, the State 
Department of Education of Kentucky de- 
mands 64 hours of college training of the at- 
tendance officers; in Illinois the county truant 
officer must be an assistant county superin- 
tendent with all his qualifications. In Cali- 
fornia the office includes not only supervision 
of attendance but of ‘‘child welfare” and the 
recipient must have received a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a college or university, have had 
15 semester hours of work relating to child 
welfare and supervision of attendance, and 
2 years of successful teaching or social service 
experience. Locally, many cities have set up 
special requirements for their attendance 
officials. 

In the course of their day’s work the offi- 
cers concerned with school attendance come 
upon a variety of causes of absence. In rural 
districts farm work is an important one. In 
Philadelphia in 1931-1932 the reasons de- 
termined were classified as follows: 


ScHOOL ABSENCES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1931-1932 
Reasons Per Cent 


Parental neglect 
Illegal employment 
Truancy 

Illness of child 
Illness in family 
Death in family 
Quarantine 

Bad weather 
Miscellaneous 
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It will be seen that in a very large proportion 
of these cases the machinery for social wel- 
fare work must be brought to bear on the case 
if the child is to be returned to school. The 
school itself has come to realize that it may 
be much at fault in many cases of truancy by 
not meeting the needs of the child and by 
asking too much of him. It is seeking to cor- 
rect this fault by adjusting its educational 
offerings and in trying to fit the curriculum 
to the child rather than the child to the cur- 
riculum. The results have been notable, for 
in more than one city special schools for 
truants have been closed or the enrolment in 
such institutions much reduced. 

Causes for absence are not always removed 
by the visit of the attendance officer. In trac- 
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ing and combatting these causes the school 
may need to explore all phases of social rela- 
tionships and to bring into play the resources 
of all existing social agencies. Not infre- 
quently this search for causes leads back into 
the school itself and suggests changes in its 
curricula or methods. 

Whether the absence is continuous or in- 
termittent there is waste of public funds and 
educational effort. School attendance is by 
no means always a willing process or always 
maximal, and even when the child is present 
he is not necessarily in condition to make the 
most of the opportunities which he is offered. 
In some instances the child may not be phys- 
ically able to come to the school, in which 
case the school can only fulfil its duty by 
looking ‘to his conveyance or by sending a 
teacher to the home. 


Special Classes and Services 


There is a great group of children who, be- 
cause of physical or mental disability, do not 
fit into the ordinary school and who are ab- 
sent neither because of disinclination on the 
part of the pupil nor of the parent: the men- 
tally defective, those badly crippled in limb, 
the blind or partially seeing, the deaf or par- 
tially deaf, the speech defective, epileptic, 
and so forth. See THE BLIND, CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF 
HEARING, and Mental Deficiency and Ep- 
ilepsy in MENTAL HyGIENE. It is evident 
that the school must make special provision 
for their appropriate schooling. This situa- 
tion can be met either by employing special 
teachers and setting up special classes or by 
sending teachers into hospitals or homes. 
The setting up of special classes for the phys- 
ically and mentally defective is, as yet, con- 
fined chiefly to large school systems; and one 
unfortunate group—the epileptic—is, except 
where instruction is given in the home, al- 
most wholly neglected. 

By 1938, 22 states had passed laws, per- 
missive or mandatory, with regard to the 
education of crippled children. Legislation 
with reference to the public school education 
of other defective children has not been sum- 
marized since 1930, but probably there have 


been few changes since that date. At that 
time 4 states had mandatory and 14 permis- 
sive laws concerning the establishment of 
special classes for the deaf (5 include the hard 
of hearing); there were 4 mandatory and 13 
permissive laws concerning the blind; 6 man- 
datory and 9 permissive for the mentally sub- 
normal; 5 mandatory and 6 permissive for 
the delicate or tuberculous; 3 mandatory and 
7 permissive for the speech defective; and 2 
mandatory and 8 permissive for delinquents. 

Thirteen states have gone farther than 
legislation by setting up a division or bureau 
in their state departments of education for 
the promotion of the development of special 
provisions in the schools throughout the state. 
These state departments may have only one 
person whose work is limited to one group 
of the handicapped (as in New York) or there 
may be several specialists in a variety of 
fields. In the programs of state-wide promo- 
tion the crippled child, the partially seeing, 
and the hard of hearing are given considera- 
tion in 12 of these 13 states; the education 
of the mentally deficient, the blind, the deaf, 
and the speech defective is promoted in 11; 
serious heart cases are considered in 10; the 
delinquent in 9; and the delicate and tuber- 
culous in 7. 

The activities of state departments are by 
no means a measure of local activity, asa large 
percentage of city school systems throughout 
the country have made special provisions for 
all or for many types of children who do not 
fit into the usual arrangements for schooling. 
Recent statistics in this field will soon be 
made available by the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 


Visiting Teachers 


A well-qualified visiting teacher is a social 
case worker functioning in a specialized field. 
Although her profession is essentially that of 
a social worker, she should have some of the 
background and philosophy of an educator. 
She must have the ability to analyze those 
situations in school, home, and community 
which interfere with a child’s social, educa- 
tional, or emotional progress, and interpret 
these factors to teachers, principals, super- 
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intendents, and the children’s parents. She 
should be able to formulate plans by means 
of which they may all cooperate in eliminat- 
ing those elements which block the develop- 
ment of the child. Her work is related to 
that of the school nurse, although the nurse 
is primarily interested in the child’s physical 
welfare. She may serve also as a guidance 
counselor. 

The varied capacity in which the visiting 
teacher may be expected to function is indi- 
cated by the training which the White House 
Conference set forth as requisite.t It should 
include “courses in social case work, child 
welfare, community organization, mental hy- 
giene, tests and measurements, nutrition and 
health, together with field experience.” From 
this statement it will be seen that in the 
school organization she may be included un- 
der the divisions of health, mental hygiene, 
or guidance, and she has been thus variously 
placed. 

The visiting teacher has been called “the 
unifying agency in education” and the best 
type of organization is said to be the placing 
of these workers in a separate department 
where they can be drawn upon for service by 
any other department. Such service is most 
needed in the elementary and junior high 
schools, but it has also been found useful in 
senior high schools. 

The use of visiting teachers began in the 
school year 1906-1907 in Boston, Hartford, 
and New York. In 1938 the American Asso- 
ciation of Visiting Teachers, the professional 
association in this field, had a membership 
of 175. : 


School Health Work 


Granted that mental conditions and pa- 
rental or social relations have been fully ad- 
justed and that special arrangements have 
been made for the education of the mentally 
and physically abnormal, there remains the 
question of the physical fitness and care of 
the school child. 

For a hundred years there have been ef- 

1 White House Conference on Child Health and 


Protection, The School Health Program. 400 pp. 
1932. P. 78. 


forts at furnishing healthful conditions of 
school living, and for a hundred years there 
has been some teaching of hygiene. In the 
present century machinery for medical and 
dental service has been developed for the con- 
trol of communicable disease and the treat- 
ment of organic defects or chronic illness; 
provision for school feeding has been found 
essential in a large percentage of schools; in- 
struction and supervision of activities of the 
gymnasium or playground has come to the 
front under the name of physical education; 
and safety has appeared as a special feature 
of the curriculum. 

While much is to be desired in many schools 
throughout the country, more attention than 
formerly is paid to temperature, light, seat- 
ing, general sanitation, and provisions for 
safety. Temperatures in school buildings are 
much more comfortable and the minimum 
standards for school lighting, both natural 
and artificial, have been recently raised and 
other features of illumination have been im- 
proved. Although there is no ideal seat or 
desk, the seating of children with regard to 
comfort and ease of work is given considera- 
tion in most schools, while the greater free- 
dom allowed in present day teaching methods 
has made even ill-fitting furniture less con- 
fining. Cleanliness is taught as fundamental 
to healthful living; but in the most recent 
survey! it was found that 56 per cent of the 
schools visited were without hot and cold 
water; 43 percent supplied no soap; while in 
30 per cent there were no towels. Schools 
furnishing all of these facilities were greatly 
in the minority. While the water furnished 
to school children is seldom unsafe, the drink- 
ing facilities are not always above reproach. 
It is not long since many public schools were 
wholly without toilets but this want is now 
largely filled and the existent installations 
have been generally improved. 

All states have laws which require the 
teaching of hygiene, including the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. These requirements 
have been interpreted in recent years as ap- 
plying to elementary schools, and appropriate 


1 Made in 1931 by the Cleanliness Institute, 
New York. 
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courses of study for these grades have been 
developed in most states and in not a few 
cities. 

A considerable percentage of students in 
the last three or four years of school life are 
taught biology and general science in which 
there is included a variable amount of in- 
struction in human physiology and hygiene, 
but these latter subjects are seldom treated 
as thoroughly as other high school studies. 
Attempts have recently been made to stimu- 
late the development of adequate health in- 
struction in high schools, and courses of study 
have been published by the state departments 
of education in Alabama, Colorado, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Eleven states have laws requiring the teach- 
ing of safety in public schools. The work of 
stimulating such teaching is sometimes dele- 
gated to the state supervisor of health and 
physical education, and in Massachusetts 
there is a special supervisor of safety teach- 
ing. Material on this subject for the use of 
the teacher is furnished by 21 state depart- 
ments and by many local schools. 

The school health service covering activ- 
ities for the prevention of disease and for the 
physical betterment of the child had its be- 
ginning in 1894 and is so widely recognized 
as an important feature in the school that 40 
of our states have reached the legislative 
stage with reference to this work. See School 
Health Work in Pustic HEALTH. The great 
variety in these laws as to frequency of exam- 
ination, who shall examine, and the extent of 
examination indicates that the health service 
is, statewise, in all stages of development. In 
27 states the law is more or less mandatory. 
Where a state administrative authority is 
mentioned by the law, this in 13 states is the 
department of education, in 11 it is the de- 
partment of health, and in 9 there is to be 
joint management. In 4 states the state de- 
partments of education or of health take an 
active part in the promotion of the school 
medical service but usually the state author- 
ity, whether of education or health, is con- 
fined chiefly to the preparation of examination 
blanks. Locally, the matter of administra- 
tion is conferred in 30 states on the educa- 


tional authorities; in 7 on the health depart- 
ment; in one there is joint control by these 
two authorities; in one the responsibility lies 
with the county court; and in one state there 
is no local administrative authority. In about 
75 per cent of the cities the school health 
service is administered by the board of edu- 
cation; in 15 per cent by the department of 
health; and in 10 per cent it is managed 
jointly. 

Granted that examination of children is 


made daily, or less often, by teacher, nurse, 


or physician, the work of the school health 
service is only begun. In the case of com- 
municable disease the sequel is simple in that 
the child is excluded from school by the pub- 
lic health authorities and isolated until he is 
no longer a menace to his fellows. Medical 
inspection began as a search for such diseases, 
but its chief function at the present time is 
to find conditions, such as impaired vision, 
defective hearing, adenoids, or chronic ail- 
ments, which may interfere with school work 
or with future health. Having found such 
conditions, the examiner must refer the matter 
of further examination and treatment to the 
parent. In the early days of such work the 
results were most unsatisfactory. It was evi- 
dent that something more than a notice of 
the child’s condition was needed. The em- 
ployment of a nurse to assist in examinations, 
to render first-aid to the ailing or injured, and 
to visit indifferent parents has helped to bring 
about results in a large percentage of cases. 

The school nurse thus becomes a link be- 
tween school and home and often between 
home and the agencies through which treat- 
ment of defects or diseases may be brought 
about. Most schools throughout the country 
employ one or more of these social agents. See 
PuBiic HEALTH NuRsING. 

School medical service in this country is 
intended to be educational rather than di- 
rectly remedial, and it is expected that par- 
ents who have been informed by the school 
concerning the physical shortcomings of their 
children will visit their family physician or, 
if need be, a public clinic. It is not often that 
schools have attempted to operate their own 
clinics. An exception should be noted in the 
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treatment of dental defects. The percentage 
of children having such defects is so over- 
whelmingly large that it has seemed advisable 
in many school systems to establish centers 
under the educational authority where chil- 
dren may be treated at cost or without cost 
if necessary. This means, of course, that in 
these centers dentists and often dental hygi- 
enists are employed by the schools. Much 
of the work of such clinics is prophylactic: 
the child’s teeth are cleaned and he is in- 
structed concerning the right diet for their 
preservation. Emergency cases are treated 
and in many clinics cavities and other defects 
are given attention. In 1930 about 50 per 
cent of the cities of the country reported such 
clinics. 

Supplying suitable glasses to children hav- 
ing visual defects is so much of a problem 
that in a large number of cities a special re- 
fraction service has been set up by the school 
authorities. Where parents are unable to 
purchase glasses these are often furnished 
from special funds established by the school. 
The state of Vermont recently passed a law 
which authorizes school boards to expend 
annually not more than 3 per cent of the 
school budget for the purchase of glasses, for 
dental service, for the removal of tonsils, and 
for the purchase of milk or other foods for 
undernourished children. 

Vaccination against smallpox has long been 
a part of the work of the school medical of- 
ficer and more recently preventive inocula- 
tion against diphtheria has been extensively 
developed in many communities. Protection 
against scarlet fever by use of vaccines has 
been carried on by some school systems in 
times of epidemic. In many high schools the 
students are now given the tuberculin test 
for tubercular infection and those cases which 
offer a positive reaction to this test are studied 
by means of the X-ray for evidence of active 
disease. Special supervision of suspicious 
cases is furnished. 

The nutrition of the child is of first im- 
portance and this is primarily a responsibility 
of the home. Other factors may influence 
nutrition but quantity and quality of food 
are first essentials. Under conditions of eco- 


nomic distress the school must seek the aid of 
other agencies in seeing that its pupils are 
adequately nourished. Whether or not chil- 
dren are well cared for at home, the consoli- 
dation of schools has brought with it the need 
for serving a noon lunch. This meal in itself 
can compensate in quality for omissions in 
the diet furnished at home. It is also impor- 
tant as an object lesson in hygiene that the 
noon lunch should be well managed. This 
responsibility is more and more recognized 
and the selection and preparation of school 
meals is being placed in the hands of those 
who have been trained for this service. 

As bearing both on the physical and so- 
cial well-being of the child, the teaching and 
supervising of physical activities of the gym- 
nasium and playground have come into prom- 
inenceinthepast quarterofacentury. Thirty- 
seven states have laws requiring boards of 
education to make provision for physical 
education and 23 states have special state di- 
rectors of physical education or of health and 
physical education whose duty it is to see 
that the provisions of the law are fulfilled. A 
few of the laws establish minimum require- 
ments of time to be devoted to these activ- 
ities during school hours. 

The health of teachers and of other school 
employes has been given considerable atten- 
tion in some school systems but this is of 
state-wide concern only where legislators have 
had in mind the protection of pupils from 
tuberculosis or other communicable disease 
in the teacher or janitor. 


State Education Agencies} 


All state departments of education have 
the important function of distributing state 
funds or (as in the case of vocational educa- 
tion) federal funds to local schools, and of 
setting up and passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. The requirements of at- 
tendance, the provision for education of the 
physically and mentally defective, and the 
laws or regulations concerning medical serv- 

1 For a list of state education departments, with 
their bureaus or other administrative divisions re- 


lated to social work, see STATE AGENCIES—PuBLic 
in Part Three. 
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ice, health instruction, and physical educa- 
tion have brought about the development of 
a considerable staff in many state depart- 
ments. There is a wide range in number and 
specialization of personnel, from a state with 
a staff numbering only four officers to an- 
other employing over a hundred and cover- 
ing, besides the fields already mentioned, 
labor certification, vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation, vocational guid- 
ance, adult education, parent education, and 
recreation. 

All of the states have accepted federal aid 
for vocational education which includes home 
economics, agriculture, industrial trades, 
and the distributive occupations—retailing, 
wholesaling, and merchandising. In 37 states 
the state board of education functions as the 
vocational board, but in 11 states a separate 
board has been created. A progressive voca- 
tional education program touches the social 
problem of preparation for employment and 
continued cultural and vocational growth of 
boys and girls after entering employment. 
For employed adults vocational education 
offers advanced training in the line of their 
work, or training required because of occupa- 
tional changes. See Vocational Education 
and Training in EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 

All states but Delaware and Kansas are co- 
operating in vocational rehabilitation work 
under funds made available by the Smith- 
Fess Act and the Social Security Act. This 
program offers vocational education or re- 
education to persons handicapped for work 
because of physical disabilities originating in 
accident, disease, or congenital defect; it fits 
them for jobs adapted to their physical hand- 
icaps and places them in employment. See 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 

Adult education and Americanization, 
financed from emergency relief funds, are 
carried on in all states. These activities are 
supervised by an officer of the state depart- 
ment or by an emergency director paid from 
federal funds but working in cooperation 
with the state department. See ApuLT Epu- 
CATION. 

Nursery schools financed from emergency 
relief funds have been an interesting devel- 


opment of the past few years. All states have 
programs in this field which must have the 
approval of the state superintendent of edu- 
cation. The state supervisor must also be 
approved by the superintendent, and in most 
states he has his office in the state depart- 
ment of education. Forty-four states had, in 
1937-1938, a supervisor of nursery schools 
and also, in some instances, of parent educa- 
tion or of home-making. 

The state department of education super- 


-vises state institutions for the blind in 14 


states, for the deaf in 10 states, and for de- 
linquent children in 3 states. With the devel- 
opment of special classes in public schools for 
the physically and mentally defective the 
state institutions are coming to be used only 
for those incapable of doing ordinary school 
work and needing institutional care. 
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J. F. RoGers 


SOCIAL CASE WORK is one of the major 
divisions of social work along with social 
group work and community organization or 
social welfare planning. See SociAL GROUP 
Work and SociAL WELFARE PLANNING. Like 
them, its concern is with social relationships 
and its disciplines directed toward the re- 
lease of individual capacities and the reliev- 
ing of environmental pressures. There have 
not been any notable changes in the accepted 
definitions since the well-known one by Mary 
Richmond in 1922, infra cit.—“‘Social adjust- 
ments, consciously effected, individual by 
individual, between man and his social en- 
vironment.”’ Seven years later, the report of 
the Milford Conference, infra cit., showed 
that more stress was being laid on the client’s 
own purposes, and that the “distinguishing 
concern of social case work is the capacity of 
the individual to organize his own normal 
social activities in any given environment.” 
The following year Dr. Virginia Robinson’s 
book, zufra cit., with its interpretation of the 
reciprocal nature of the worker-client process, 
furthered this tendency. The self-determina- 
tion and free will of the client in making his 
own social adjustment, particularly in the 
case work relationship, was thought to be the 
center of diagnostic and treatment concern. 


Basic Concepts and Methods 


During the past 40 years, in which the 
conscious development of the social case 
work approach has been rapid, the move- 
ment has swung between preoccupation with 
inner factors—constitutional and personality 
—and outer or environmental factors in the 
life of the client. In the first decades the 
factors studied were largely those of economic 
conditions with associated ill health. Dis- 
coveries about the widespread character of 
tuberculosis made many people regard this 
disease as the most important cause of so- 


cial breakdown. By 1912, a shift of interest 
toward constitutional elements was taking 
place because of eugenic studies, the intro- 
duction of the Binet-Simon psychometric 
tests, and the like; and much of the social 
work of that period was directed toward 
methods of isolating feebleminded persons. 
In the twenties when emotional factors began 
to be studied, the attention of child guidance 
workers was concentrated largely in modify- 
ing school and parental attitudes. In the 
early approach the child was directly treated 
by the psychiatrist, and it was the chief role 
of the case worker to try to change the home 
environment. It was soon found, however, 
that reducing pressures on the child was not 
the whole story, nor were all parents modifi- 
able. In short, the idea of direct rather than 
indirect treatment was gaining ground. 
Bertha Reynolds, infra cit., has seen in the 
social work of the earlier periods a tendency 
for society to need “to place outside of itself 
those who were not economically successful,” 
and to employ social case workers “‘to see 
that it was not troubled by these individuals 
and their families.”” The most far-seeing so- 
cial workers were looking for possible means 
of prevention, but the field was then closer to 
medical concepts of prevention than to the 
economic and labor struggle. In the later 
period the stress was falling on the individ- 
ual’s capacity to use a case work relationship 
in solving his problems, although many 
threads were being tied together. The idea of 
starting from the place where a client emo- 
tionally was, and what he could do or wanted 
to do for himself, was furthered on the one 
hand by psychiatric influences and on the 
other by the high case loads of the depression 
period. Intake procedures became a recog- 
nized and featured part of the case work 
process. The desk interview became more 
significant and more skilful. Emphasis was 
placed on short contact! in other than relief 
fields, and studies of interviews were prev- 
alent. Basic concepts which emerge again 
and again may be summarized as follows: 
that needs are social and personal; that case 
work is concerned with individualizing needs; 
1 See Wilson, infra cit. 
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that case work accepts the person as he is and 
respects his right to solve his own problems 
with whatever help the worker can give him; 
that case work seeks to release capacities in 
the person and resources in his environment; 
that effective change depends on the client’s 
willingness to change. Other concepts have 
to do with the acceptance and use of limita- 
tions; acceptance of the fact of multiple so- 
cial causality; acceptance of the responsi- 
bility of a professional case work relationship. 
In the development of these ideas we have 
seen the growth of understanding the client’s 
feeling as a central clue to the definition of 
his problem; more control of the worker’s 
own feelings and identifications; absence of 
judgmental attitudes so that it is more pos- 
sible for clients to admit their conflicts; and 
more responsibility in defining and limiting 
the case worker’s role both in terms of com- 
petence and function. Treatment of deep- 
seated personality disorders within the in- 
dividual is not the social worker’s province, 
but the social problems with which the client 
wants help are properly the concern of case 
work. Thus we find the two concepts of inner 
and outer strains and pressures interacting in 
the social situation. 

As Dr. Jeannette Regensburg, infra cit., 
has stated it—‘‘The worker can help when 
the client is obstructed in solving his social 
problem by some external reality which is, or 
can be made, amenable to change,” or when 
“‘a substitute solution can be made,” or when 
the solution “is obstructed by a purely in- 
ternal conflict if the client, through the ob- 
jectification of factors can come 
to grips consciously with the need to find an 
answer.” 

There is no diminution of the older case 
work concepts of self-help, but rather an 
attempt to reduce anxieties for the client who 
is seeking help, and to estimate his capacity 
to use case work services. With young chil- 
dren or the sick or helpless, more active 
treatment is undertaken than when self- 
directing persons are involved. But it is no 
longer assumed that the client is helpless 
in the grip of environmental circumstances 
which the case worker is supposed to attack 
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single-handed on his behalf, or that the case 
worker is a “catalytic”? or passive agent in 
some process in which the client must find 
altogether his own solutions, but rather that 
the case worker’s efforts are closely linked 
with the client’s efforts and concern on the 
one hand to find a solution for his difficulty 
and, on the other, to ally the case work 
process with the forces of social action in the 
community. 

There has come to be wide acceptance in 


some quarters of certain concepts derived 


from Dr. Otto Rank, such as: the environ- 
ment being functional in the behavior of an 
individual; self-realization and experiencing 
rather than learning; active control of one’s 
adjustment through the exercise of will; and 
denial rather than resistance and repression. 
Other ideas having to do with time-limited 
relationships and the use of limitations to re- 
lease energies in the client have emphasized 
the ‘‘worker-client relationship.”” A consis- 
tent ideology about the nature of the “help- 
ing process” is developed by the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work in the Journal of 
Social Work Process. In this collection of 
separate papers with a central theme, we 
find: ‘Even the client himself can only dis- 
cover what his need really is by finding out 
what he does in the helping situation 

There must be one person who can 
define himself in terms of what he is there to 
do and leave the other free not to know but 
to discover whether this is an answer to his 
need.” “Case work diagnosis lies in this area 
of clarification of exactly what a person is 
asking of an agency, discussion with him of 
what the agency has to offer and the way 
in which it can be offered, and determining 
with him whether this is what he wants and 
is ready to take at this time. Diagnosis in its 
deepest and most profound sense, in social 
case work, is an understanding of what is 
going on directly between the client and me, 
as a representative of the agency, in this new 
experience he has sought.’”2 


1See Taft in Journal of Social Work Process 
(infra cit.). 

2 See Dawley in Journal of Social Work Process 
(infra cit.). 
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Large groups of case workers, however, 
would continue to emphasize the importance 
of knowing objectively the client’s need; 
would value selective history and social study 
for their insights into the patterns of life 
experience, both of early life and later cul- 
tural modifications; would recognize diag- 
nostic classifications as well as the uniqueness 
of the individual. Treatment objectives here, 
while building on the client’s own capacities, 
would embrace learning and active guidance, 
as well as change and growth; and the reduc- 
tion of anxiety together with supporting and 
stabilizing courses of treatment, when indi- 
cated, would be undertaken. While granting 
that the determinism of environment may 
have been overstated, these case workers 
would say that it was also possible to over- 
estimate the client’s capacity for self-help 
through relationship and the immediate situ- 
ation: and they would continue to use their 
understanding of early parental relationships 
and other life experiences as well as the social 
resources of the community. Diagnosis here 
would continue to be the meaning of the 
whole case to one’s self as practitioner, not 
merely an interpretation of the way the client 
is seeking out of his difficulty. 

Meanwhile, in spite of these sharp differ- 
ences, which go beyond a difference in em- 
phasis, case workers continue to act prag- 
matically on the assumption that environ- 
ment is relatively modifiable, the client rela- 
tively self-determining, and the case work 
relationship responsible and participating. 

One other trend closely allied with the fore- 
going, and wholly a unifying element, has 
shown itself in a more democratically organ- 
ized practice. Early social work, like educa- 
tion, law, the ministry, and others, had cul- 
turally a “top down’ form of theory and 
practice. Professional people, like Victorian 
parents, thought they knew what was good 
for clients. Social work following the cultural 
and economic patterns of its times was 
identified with the giver rather than the 
recipient, with the owning rather than the 
laboring classes. It was as inevitable that this 
should have been so as that, with the rapid 
changes in social and economic organization, 
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social work should be shifting away from this 
too “‘aristocratic’”’ orientation. As we have 
seen, the content of case work itself had been 
allowing for client participation and client 
self-direction. With the development of the 
emergency relief agencies there was also the 
widespread feeling that the victims of the 
depression were self-maintaining people, 
industrially dislocated, rather than “unad- 
justed.”” There was an infiltration into case 
work method of concepts and techniques re- 
lated to “rights” as well as needs. Social 
workers’ movements in both public and 
private agencies have helped greatly to 
increase relief standards, improve personnel 
practices, and widen the basis of understand- 
ing and support—particularly in labor groups. 
See TRADE UNIONISM IN SOCIAL Work. 
The two most important by-products of 
this decade of psychiatric insight and eco- 
nomic pressure alike thus lay in the more 
democratic quite as much as the more diag- 
nostic approach to individual problems. Both 
the new psychiatry and the new economics 
were pointing to conditions both external and 
internal, which would permit growth, health, 
decency, and the realization of a fuller life. 


Field and Function 


In the development of a profession there is 
a long pre-professional period in which units 
of service arise and flourish independently 
before they become absorbed in a common 
structure. Thus also in social work, which 
developed through widely scattered and un- 
related activities of case work, group work, 
institutional work, and the like. Case work 
itself, for a long time, was an assemblage of 
divergent interests and superficially divergent 
techniques. The twenties, which had seen the 
beginning of the professional association for 
social workers as a whole, also saw the 
emergence of a concept of basic or generic 
case work practice. The phrase “‘social case 
work” came to be generally adopted as de- 
scriptive of the common elements in this 
practice. 

Various areas had been successively ex- 
plored in the search to understand individual 
problems and social relationships. The two 


main social case work techniques around 
which case work had clustered were those of 
relief giving and child placing, with the fam- 
ily assumed as the “unit of work.’? When the 
psychiatric social work development began, 
it was regarded as a separate approach, but 
it soon was clear that its concepts about the 
emotional life were fundamental to all social 
case work thinking. For a time some workers 
entered into direct treatment of personality 
difficulties, talked about handling the “real 
problem,” meaning the emotional conflict, 
and became imitative of much that was being 
practiced in contemporary psychiatry, bad as 
well as good. But just as the extensive envi- 
ronmental manipulation of the first twenty 
years of the century had led to an impasse, 
so the intensive direct treatment led to an- 
other sort of impasse, until case workers 
re-discovered their social function, and differ- 
ential treatment was undertaken. While the 
strongly centripetal movement in content 
and technique was creating a new solidarity, 
marked shifts were occurring in other direc- 
tions. The private family field, the philosophy 
of which had been the largest contributing 
stream to social case work, was in the main 
relinquishing relief as its most characteristic 
function. The new public agencies had taken 
over the entire function of maintenance relief 
and many of the case work concepts involved. 
Although whenever relief funds are available 
the family societies continue to use relief as 
one of several tools in treatment, it is no 
longer the distinguishing technique. See 
FAMILY SociAL Work. Medical social work, 
although still identifiable by its close associa- 
tion with medicine in a hospital setting, had 
also moved out into new fields less demon- 
strably medical. As consultants in the new 
public assistance administrations, it pene- 
trated into fields of family welfare in new 
ways. The historic children’s field, long much 
identified with child-placing technique, was 
opening up a new broad program of child 
welfare under the stimulus of the social secur- 
ity program. Agencies of all kinds were 
employing consulting psychiatrists and the 
line between strictly clinical and non-clinical 
work was for a time slightly dimmed. Later 
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distinctions have become clearer between the 
role of the social worker in a clinic setting 
when the psychiatrist is carrying the respon- 
sibility for study and treatment of the pa- 
tient, and the role in a social agency when 
the social worker is carrying the responsibility 
for case work study and treatment with con- 
sultation when necessary with a psychiatrist. 
In neither situation does the case worker give 
direct treatment to the mentally ill person. 
This remains the function of the psychiatrist, 
and it is also his to help determine who are 
too ill to use case work services. 

There were many insecurities and resis- 
tances in all traditional fields, as old adminis- 
trative fences gave way under the moving 
stream. In some places workers had denied 
the new public family agencies the case work 
function, as indeed with high case loads and 
untrained staff there was some justification 
for doing. But the abler workers, public and 
private, and the stronger agencies saw the 
common principles and techniques involved. 
Although the historic lines of probation, 
parole, and children’s court work were less 
affected, leaders were asking whether much 
of the work done for children in the delin- 
quency area might not be done better under 
ordinary family, children’s, and child guid- 
ance agencies. 

In the public field also, the idea of greater 
administrative integration was dawning. The 
old battle line trenches between categorical 
and non-categorical relief were being slowly 
abandoned in favor of an administrative 
grouping around the maintenance function, 
with the children’s and other social services 
closely related, and institutional care far less 
isolated. It was also clear that lines of 
communication would have to be established 
between the welfare and insurance programs 
of the Social Security Act, and comple- 
mentary functions brought together. 

Two parallel trends again may be found: 
one bringing together traditionally isolated 
functions in the interest not merely of ad- 
ministrative efficiency but for the easier ac- 
cess and use of clients; and the other taking 
less responsibility for the complex needs of 
the client in favor of a specifically defined 
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function and a refinement of knowledge and 
skill in a limited process—the positive as- 
pects of function and also its limitations 
being stressed. There must always be an 
interplay between the general and the specific 
in function. Function is never rigid and 
static, but alters with new knowledge and 
new social conditions. The problem is to keep 
the specified and limited function from isola- 
tion and rigidity, and the generalized func- 
tion from thinness and indeterminateness. 
Generic social case work should not be taken 
to mean an omnibus offering of services. 
There must be adaptations for organized 
practice, but because all organized practice 
tends to narrowing definitions it is important 
to keep the philosophy and technique of case 
work, in all its unlikeness, its exceptions, its 
basis in flexible treatment. It is quite pos- 
sible for precise definitions to lead to so 
segmental an approach among agencies that 
the client is never seen as a whole person in a 
whole situation, just as it is possible in a 
social center approach to be too diffuse to 
meet the client’s real need. It is probable 
that we shall see more concentration in prac- 
tice, but the practitioners themselves more 
effectively related to each other. Function 
must be constantly re-defined by knowledge 
and competence, by community needs, and 
by administrative efficiency, as well as by the 
clients’ use of case work services. 
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Training in social case work in the begin- 
ning had consisted of an apprentice type of 
practice. There was little theoretical or 
formal background of knowledge. After the 
idea of “‘generic case work’’ had been ac- 
cepted, the selection of teaching cases in the 
professional schools covered a wider range. 
Gradually there were referred to the field 
experience the more technical aspects and the 
theoretical and philosophical generalizations 
about social case work taught in the class- 
room, although always with a technical orien- 
tation. 

The phase of preparation for medical social 
work or child welfare work had been suc- 
ceeded by preparation for case work, and 


this, in turn, by a rounded preparation look- 
ing toward social work as a whole, even 
though the chief concentration continued to 
bein case work, group work, or other practice. 
It also came to be recognized that some of the 
basic theory in case work was applicable in 
group work and that case work and group 
work probably contributed the central dis- 
ciplines of community organization. 

Although there is widespread recognition 
of the need for research by competent case 
workers, far too little is yet done so that 
many of the concepts now being clearly artic- 
ulated are not being sufficiently tested and 
evaluated. These are clearly the next steps in 
a scientific methodology. It is always a sign 
of growing maturity when a profession allies 
itself with the forces of nature and society, 
with less dogma and more studies of its own 
practice. 
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GORDON HAMILTON 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK may be defined as 
a type of educational process carried on in 
voluntary groups during leisure time and 
with the assistance of a group leader. It aims 
at the growth and development of individuals 
through the group experience, and at the use 
of the group by its members for social pur- 
poses which they consider desirable. Group 
work should be distinguished from formal 
education in which the chief purpose is the 
acquiring of specific bodies of information or 
skill, and from mass activities in which group 
contact is superficial and in which the leader 
knows little of the individuals in his group. 
The use of the term group work is increas- 
ingly coming to mean a kind of guided group 
experience in which individuals are helped to 
meet their needs and develop their interests 
along socially acceptable lines, with the as- 
sistance of a group leader. 

Group work is carried on in a variety of 
agencies. Those sometimes called the group 
work agencies include settlements, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, Jewish Centers, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar organ- 
izations. In all such agencies group work is 
only one of the methods used and it is per- 
haps a misnomer to label them on this basis 
rather than by their function. They are in 
fact sometimes called by other names related 
to function such as “character building” or 
“leisure-time.’”’? No completely satisfactory 
title seems yet to have been discovered. In 
addition to its use in these so-called group 
work agencies, the method is sometimes used 
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in institutions, in the leisure-time program 
of progressive schools, in certain case work 
agencies, and in various other situations. 
Group work seems to lie partly in the field of 
education and partly in that of social work. 
Its function is more largely educational than 
therapeutic, and for that reason it perhaps 
should be classed as one aspect of the progres- 
sive education movement. Its financial sup- 
port and organizational affiliations in com- 
munities, however, tie it in with social work. 
It stands therefore with a foot in each field. 

Group work asaconsciously defined method 
is a comparatively new aspect of education 
and of social work. Its objectives are in proc- 
ess of definition and its methods are develop- 
ing out of aslowly accumulating body of tested 
experimentation and knowledge. Within the 
past two years certain evidences can be seen 
of a clarification and further definition of 
those objectives and methods. How much 
such development is actually appearing in 
practice it is, of course, impossible to say. 
One can discover, however, in the thinking of 
certain leaders, as shown in speeches and in 
writing, some definite trends which to some 
extent probably reflect practice and which 
also may be affecting it. 


Individualization 


As group workers have looked more care- 
fully into what was happening to the mem- 
bers of their groups, it has become evident 
that a differentiated approach needs to be 
made on the basis of the individual’s stage of 
growth and abilities. It seems to be obvious 
that in the maturing process from the child- 
hood associations within the home to the 
adult relations of citizen, worker, and parent, 
appropriate group experience with his peers 
may provide for the individual much of the 
emotional satisfaction and intellectual stimu- 
lus needed for growth. It should, however, 
be related to the specific needs of the indi- 
viduals involved. This requires an individ- 
ualizing of the process with some awareness 
on the part of the leader of the persons in- 
volved as well as some skill in specific pro- 
gram activities. 

For some, group experience provides the 
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security and acceptance perhaps not found 
at home or elsewhere; for others it gives 
scope for the development of powers as lead- 
ers; for others it teaches necessary attitudes 
of cooperation and integration with their fel- 
lows. For many individuals it can provide 
experience in self-reliance, a growing capacity 
for initiative and independent thinking, and 
the pleasures of creation along the lines of 
the individual’s interests and abilities. It is 
clear that such aims must be differentiated 
according to the needs of each individual and 
therefore that no general proclamation of 
program objectives to be imposed upon all 
members of a group or all groups in an agency 
is consistent with the group work process as 
thus defined. The common aim becomes the 
growth of each according to his needs and 
the contribution of each to the group accord- 
ing to his capacities. 

In addition to such objectives for the aver- 
age individual, group workers and others are 
beginning to realize that group experience 
can be used under some circumstances as a 
part of treatment for individuals whose 
adjustment to others is not proceeding nor- 
mally. The shy, withdrawn child, the over- 
assertive adolescent, certain types of delin- 
quents, and others who need help in social 
relationships, it is recognized, can often find 
in group experience under especially trained 
leadership the assistance they need. In recent 
years this has resulted in two types of spe- 
clalized group activity. It may mean indi- 
vidualized help to the person coming in to 
some regular group in an agency where, 
through the special understanding of the 
group leader, the person may be helped toa 
satisfactory group adjustment. In certain 
instances such group experience may need to 
be supplemented by individualized help from 
a case worker with continuing mutual con- 
sultation between group worker and case 
worker. In other situations it involves the 
setting up of specially organized groups for 
therapeutic purposes. Such groups are now 
functioning in connection with certain clinics 
and institutions and in some case work agen- 
cies. In certain cases group therapy of an 
intensive sort under the direction of a psychi- 


atrist is developed. In many others less in- 
tensive methods are used anda kind of “‘shel- 
tered group” relation is set up in which case 
workers and group workers together use the 
group as a part of a treatment process with 
individuals who are not able to participate in 
regular groups. 

With the increasing interest in the con- 
tribution of group experience to individual 
growth, there has developed within the past 
few years, in several communities, consider- 
able cooperation between case work agencies 
and those agencies in the group work field. 
See SociAL CASE Work. This has resulted 
in more employment of trained case workers 
on group work agency staff and vice versa, 
in more and better mutual referrals between 
agencies, in some special groups for treatment 
purposes, and in a much better understand- 
ing of the two aspects of social work. While 
such coordination of effort is still in its in- 
fancy, it seems likely that it may assume in- 
creasing significance both for individual treat- 
ment and in terms of the community organ- 
ization of social services. 


Creative Educational Methods 


A second evidence of progress within recent 
years can be noted in the greater attention 
given to freer and more creative educational 
methods. The group work field, like those 
of education and of case work, seems tohave 
gone through several stages of development, 
all of which can still be found in the practice 
of certain agencies. In its earlier stages 
many group work agencies without hesitation 
set up and imposed the programs considered 
suitable for groups of certain ages. This was 
the period of prepared programs, national 
and local, of set purposes, and of the “dy- 
namic leaders” whose success was gauged by 
his ability to ‘‘sell”’ his program. With the 
influence of modern psychology and of pro- 
gressive education many agencies emerged 
from this period into one in which there was 
so much fear of imposition that leadership 
was practically sterilized. The group, like 
the child in the progressive school, was sup- 
posed to unfold its own purposes with a mini- 
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mum of adult guidance. This was the “‘pas- 
sive”’ period of group leadership. If properly 
understood this practice, as in education and 
in case work, resulted more fruitfully than 
the earlier, but in the hands of unskilled or 
immature leaders it often led to chaos and 
futility. Nowa third period can be discerned 
in which more adequate recognition is given 
to the contributions of the two preceding 
periods. The need for following and building 
upon the interests of the group is recognized 
as essential, but also the contribution of ex- 
perience and of the social heritage is given its 
place through recognition of the need for 
wider and more developed objectives on the 
part of the leader than can be expected of 
most groups. The resultant process, there- 
fore, is seen as developing out of the needs 
and interests of the group, enriched and rein- 
forced by the leader’s experience in the inter- 
est of the development of the members. 

The concrete results of such a theory can 
be seen in the growth of more creative meth- 
ods in the arts in many agencies; for ex- 
ample, in the increasingly informal and freer 
methods of handling the organization of 
groups, and in such re-thinking of method as 
is evidenced in the more flexible program 
based more largely upon interest which has 
been adopted within the past two years by 
the national Girl Scouts. 


Social Action 


A third aspect of group work in which there 
is evidence of change is in the increasing em- 
phasis given to its relation to public questions 
and to social action. See SociAL ACTION. 
This has been true for a long time in certain 
agencies but it now seems more widespread. 
Several of the recent discussions of this func- 
tion, for example, emphasize the significance 
of its role in the preservation and vitalizing 
of democracy.! Because of the practical ex- 
perience in democratic participation which 
can be provided within small groups and in 
the management of agencies, it is seen that a 
contribution can here be made to the educa- 


1 See Connecticut Conference on Group Work, 
infra cit. 
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tion of citizens. Critics of the group work 
agencies point out that such opportunities 
are often not utilized either because of the 
autocratic leadership by staff or volunteers 
or because of the control of the agency by 
those outside its clientele. In some quarters, 
however, there is an increasing effort not only 
to democratize the process in the groups but 
to encourage participation by the clientele in 
the control of the agency. 

In addition to such experience within the 
agencies there is a tendency in many of the 
groups of adolescents and adults to partici- 
pate in social education and social action. 
Workers’ education, often in cooperation 
with the Works Progress Administration, is 
being developed in group work agencies of 
certain sorts, notably in certain settlements 
and in Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. Social action through affiliation with 
other groups, national or local, is also develop- 
ing. Youth councils or branches of various 
youth organizations such as the American 
Youth Congress have developed in many 
communities and to these, clubs in the group 
work agencies are affiliated in many cases. 
Such participation in social action groups 
seems to be on the increase although no fig- 
ures areavailable. There are, of course, many 
agencies in which no such tendency appears 
at all. 

Similar interest among group workers is 
evidenced in the time devoted in their local 
and national conferences to methods of social 
education and social action. The urgency of 
the problems of youth here and the political 
developments abroad provide in part the mo- 
tivation back of this tendency for group work 
agencies to encourage their clientele to more 
intelligent understanding of and participa- 
tion in a variety of movements for social 
change. 

The trends of greatest significance within 
recent years therefore would seem to be (a) a 
greater individualizing of the members and 
the greater conscious use of group experience 
to meet individual needs, (b) the tendency 
toward a freer, more creative program based 
on the group’s interest, and (c) an increasing 
participation in social action. 
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Professional Aspects 

There has been some evidence of increasing 
professional interest among group workers in 
the development of their skill as educators 
and social workers. This shows itself in two 
forms, (a) the organization of various associ- 
ations, study groups, and conferences, and 
(b) the growth of professional education for 
group work. 

The largest organization for such purposes 
is the National Association for the Study of 
Group Work, organized at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1936. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of study and research 
by group workers into their own problems. 
It is not a professional association with edu- 
cational requirements for admission but a 
study organization which sets up local study 
groups open to interested persons. During 
the past two years it has had four commis- 
sions—on objectives, group records, stand- 
ards objectives, and leadership—around 
which these study groups centered. Its 
membership was approximately 400 in 1938. 
During the winter of 1937-1938 study 
groups were carried on in 75 to 80 commu- 
nities. 

In addition to this organization, meetings 
and conferences on group work are appearing 
at state conferences of social work, as well as 
in the Social Group Work Section of the 
National Conference of Social Work, in 
local institutes of group workers, and dur- 
ing the winter of 1937-1938 at the annual 
meeting of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The opportunities for professional educa- 
tion in group work are showing a marked in- 
crease. Exact information is not obtainable 
but a recent questionnaire sent to schools of 
social work and other institutions known to 
provide such education indicates a great va- 
riety of present practice. There are appar- 
ently at least 21 institutions of various kinds 
offering courses in group work with field work 
accompanying it. Of these, 17 are in schools 
or departments of social work and 4 in other 
institutions, including a school of education, 
a theological seminary, and 2 colleges. Four- 
teen are in schools affiliated with the Ameri- 


can Association of Schools of Social Work. 
See EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WoRK. 

In addition to these, 11 other universities 
offer courses in group work with no field work 
opportunities. Most of these courses are pri- 
marily for those in other kinds of work, such 
as case work or education, and are not actu- 
ally professional education for group workers. 
Of these, 6 are in schools affiliated with the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. 

In addition undergraduate pre-professional 
courses are offered in at least 28 colleges and 
universities. 


Content of Training Courses 


An examination of the content of such 
courses as revealed in course announcements 
indicates a great variety of subject matter. 
To some extent such courses are themselves 
an indication of the growth of the field. The 
courses fall within five categories. The first 
deals with such matters as the structure of 
the field of recreation or leisure-time activi- 
ties, the history of the various movements, 
the place of public recreation, and the rela- 
tion between agencies. The second deals. 
with courses related to the content of pro- 
gram in groups such as physical education 
and social recreation, the arts of all kinds— 
music, dramatics, crafts, and so forth—dis- 
cussion method, and similar subjects. 

The third type deals with the handling of 
individual problems as met by group leaders. 
At this point an interesting evidence of the 
diverse origins of group work agencies is ap- 
parent. In some curricula the material on 
the individual is drawn from the fields of edu- 
cational psychology and guidance, vocational 
and educational. In others the source is case 
work and psychiatry. Inthe latter case there 
is evident in some situations a tendency sim- 
ply to require case work of group work stu- 
dents. Ina few instances a specialized course 
based on the same body of knowledge from 
which case work draws has been developed to 
deal with the special problems which the 
leader of a group faces in dealing with the 
members of his group. 

The fourth type deals with the theory of 
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group behavior and the practice of group 
leadership. Here too there are evidences of 
differences in the theoretical background of 
the courses given. Some emphasize the place 
and theory of play in the growth of the in- 
dividual, while others deal more largely 
with sociological concepts such as group 
acceptance, group organization, and group 
thinking. 

A fifth type of course given deals with su- 
pervision in group work agencies including 
material on the selection and training of vol- 
unteers, the administration of departments, 
group records, and similar problems. 

A few other courses are also found includ- 
ing those dealing with the problems of leisure 
and with the place of leisure-time activities 
in the community. 

In many schools and universities only one 
of these types of courses is given. In a few 
others a curriculum has been developed which 
includes all of these types as well as addi- 
tional courses in social work or education. 
While the field of professional education for 
group work is still in its infancy, it is appar- 
ently developing very rapidly and it seems 
likely that the main lines of its growth may 
be indicated in the five types of courses given 
above. 

It may be said in regard to the develop- 
ment of group work as an educational method 
that considerable interest in it is evident 
among educators and among social workers 
both in the “group work” agencies and else- 
where. In actual practice there are still com- 
paratively few trained or highly skilled prac- 
titioners and much of the actual handling of 
groups is in the hands of volunteers, with the 
group worker acting as supervisor. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the bulk of practice 
will for some time lag behind the potentiali- 
ties now envisaged. 
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Social Hygiene 


SOCIAL HYGIENE! deals with problems 
which have a direct or indirect origin in the 
phenomena of sex. Its goal may be said to 
be a healthy sex life for individuals and a 
healthy and scientific attitude toward sex by 
society. It fosters every measure which has 
been devised to strengthen and preserve mar- 
riage and family relations. These measures 
may be roughly divided into three groups: 
medical and public health, educational, and 
legal and protective. 


Venereal Diseases 


Medical and public health activities are 
directed toward reduction of the so-called 
“‘venereal diseases,’’ most prevalent of which 
are syphilis and gonorrhea. Definite informa- 
tion as to the prevalence of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea in the general population is not avail- 
able but, based on census studies of cases 
under treatment and wholesale blood testing 
for syphilis of various population groups, 
estimates of general prevalence, of syphilis 
at least, probably come very close to actual- 
ity. Five per cent is considered by the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association a fair figure 
for syphilis in the United States as a whole. 
This allows for a probable lower rate for the 
West and Middle West and a higher preva- 
lence in the South with its large Negro popu- 
lation. The ratio of male to female cases is 
about five to three, and of white to Negro 
cases, one to six. Among the child popula- 
tion, prevalence is not much more than 1 
per cent. The United States Public Health 
Service says 60,000 babies a year are born 
with congenital syphilis. Figures for gonor- 
rhea are far less definite, but it can be said 
(based on Army and Navy figures) that gon- 
orrhea is at least twice as prevalent as syph- 
ilis. For both diseases the age period showing 
the greatest frequency of acquiring infection 
is between 20 and 25 years. Probably half 
of all cases are acquired between 20 and 30 
years of age, another quarter before 20 years. 

Of paramount importance among recent 
events relating to social hygiene is the pas- 
sage of the Venereal Disease Control Act 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


signed by the President on May 24, 1938. 
Under this law appropriations of federal 
funds are authorized: $3,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1939, $5,000,000 for 
1940, $7,000,000 for 1941, and thereafter 
such sums as may be judged necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. Congress 
has made the first sum available and it will 
be used to assist states and subdivisions of 
states to establish adequate measures for the 
prevention, treatment, and control of the 
venereal diseases; and to make studies, in- 
vestigations, and demonstrations to develop 
more effective measures along these lines, 
including training the needed working per- 
sonnel. The less wealthy and backward states 
will thus through federal aid be enabled to 
build programs adequate to cope with the 
immensity of the problem and assume their 
share of a responsibility which has largely 
been carried up to this time by a few more 
financially fortunate states and large cities. 
The expenditure of this money will be under 
supervision of the United States Public Health 
Service. See PuBtic HEALTH. 


Governmental Organ1zations 


The United States Public Health Service 
cooperates with and stimulates local groups 
in promoting social hygiene. Among im- 
portant activities of its Division of Venereal 
Diseases in the past year have been: con- 
tinuation of the evaluation studies of the 
work of state public health laboratories in 
order to improve their procedures in serodiag- 
nosis of syphilis; investigation of important 
problems pertaining to clinical management 
and public health control of syphilis in coop- 
eration with leading hospitals and research 
centers; continuation of surveys to determine 
the extent of the venereal disease problem; 
advisory assistance to the states through the 
assignment of regional venereal disease con- 
trol officers; experimentation, in Georgia, 
with effective and economical treatment in 
rural areas by means of traveling trailer clinic; 
study of the effects of untreated syphilis in 
a group of male Negroes; and preparation 
and distribution of informative literature and 
exhibit materials. 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, 480,140 cases of syphilis and 198,439 of 
gonorrhea were reported to the Public Health 
Service by state health departments, together 
representing an increase of over 30 per cent 
in cases reported, over the previous year, 
further evidence of the improvement in ef- 
forts to find and treat these diseases. 

The state health departments. show a 
healthy growth of venereal disease programs 
along sound lines, assisted in the past year 
or two by federal funds. High points are 
the increase of clinics and clinic sessions, and 
the improvement of service under especially 
trained personnel. In many cases this clinic 
service has been developed with the active 
cooperation of the state and local county 
medical societies. Everywhere there is re- 
ported a tremendous rise in attendance, both 
in new and old cases. The states have em- 
phasized their case-finding and case-holding 
activities by employing additional, specially 
trained epidemiological workers, and extend- 
ing this service not only to public clinics but 
to private physicians. This is in line with 
the urgent need to “find and treat every case 
—at least until non-infectious.”’ As a direct 
result of the Public Health Service efforts, 
public health laboratory service has every- 
where been extended and improved. The 
number of serodiagnostic tests reported in- 
creased 38 per cent in a year, partly due to 
the rise in number of cases under treatment 
and partly to public interest in “mass test- 
ing.” In Chicago, for example, 68,031 per- 
sons volunteered for blood tests in the first 
seven months of 1938. In an increasing num- 
ber of states blood tests are required of ap- 
plicants for marriage licenses, and of preg- 
nant women. Except in cities, treatment for 
patients unable to pay is being organized by 
state health departments on a county basis, 
and their needs are being met in a number of 
different ways—by organization of county 
clinics or health centers, by subsidies to pri- 
vate physicians, or by traveling medical serv- 
ice, as in Georgia. Funds are now available 
in most states for free distribution to physi- 
cians of anti-syphilis drugs. Some states 
also offer expert consultant service to physi- 
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cians in treatment of difficult cases. As a 
result of this intensification of effort against 
syphilis, health authorities in certain local- 
ities, notably Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
are convinced that there can already be seen 
a reduction in prevalence of syphilis. The 
continued increase in official activities now 
made possible by the Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Act of 1938 should be followed by similar 
results on a national scale, not only relating 
to syphilis but also the twin plague gonorrhea. 

Cities as well as states have made signifi- 
cant progress in venereal disease control. 
Chicago reports a well-rounded and rapidly 
advancing program. New York City, Ta- 
coma, Hartford, and Newark, among many 
others, have distinguished accomplishments 
to their credit. 


Voluntary Agencies 


The American Social Hygiene Association, 
for 25 years active in the social hygiene field, 
carries on a medical, legal, and educational 
program. February 1, 1939, will see the 
Third National Social Hygiene Day under 
sponsorship of the Association. The first, 
early in 1937, and the second in 1938 have 
registered the increasing interest and concern 
of the public to ‘‘stamp out syphilis.” In 
1937, a total of 528 meetings were reported 
held in 45 states, and in 1938 nearly 3,000. 
In the latter year upward of 2,000 newspapers 
carried from one to five news stories, with 
editorials, feature articles, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and charts. Special advertising in- 
cluded 2,250 full-size outdoor billboard pan- 
els devised and distributed by the New York 
State Charities Aid Association. These car- 
ried the text ‘‘Safeguard Baby’s Right to be 
Born Healthy. Every expectant mother 
should go early to a physician for an exam- 
ination and blood test.’”’ The main broad- 
casting companies and 400 local stations 
carried speeches by outstanding authorities 
and prepared transcriptions on social hygiene. 
This is evidence of the almost complete co- 
operation now accorded the syphilis cam- 
paign by press and radio, in contrast to the 
old days of reticence and taboo. Restric- 
tions against motion pictures on syphilis have 
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to some extent also been lifted with the result 
that two good commercial pictures, Damaged 
Lives and Damaged Goods, were allowed to be 
shown in certain states like New York which 
had hitherto refused them entry. 

In 1937 the National Anti-Syphilis Com- 
mittee was appointed by the American Social 
Hygiene Association in connection with its 
program of concentrating attention on the 
anti-syphilis campaign and enlisting public 
interest and support. This new Committee 
of the Association now numbers almost 300 
men and women, leaders in various walks of 
American life, business, industrial, social, and 
civic. State anti-syphilis committees have 
been organized for special work and demon- 
stration purposes in more than a dozen stra- 
tegically located states and in several large 
cities. For further efficient operation the 
Association in 1938 set up a Western States 
Division Office with headquarters in San 
Francisco, which will include as working ter- 
ritory the west coast and mountain states. 
In response to increased public interest a 
number of new local social hygiene commit- 
tees and societies were formed, in affiliation 
with the national Association. 

During the past two years the Association 
has redoubled its efforts to create and organ- 
ize support of the modern scientific program 
against syphilis and gonorrhea through in- 
struction of the public regarding the nature 
of these diseases and the manner of their 
spread, study of sound official efforts to com- 
bat them, promotion of adequate facilities 
for diagnosing and treating, and study of 
environmental conditions which lead to their 
spread and effective measures for dealing 
with them. These include not only lack of 
proper medical facilities, but also ignorance 
concerning them, commercialized prostitu- 
tion, degrading amusements, and neglect of 
proper sex training for youth and the devel- 
opment of high ideals toward marriage and 
parenthood on the part of home, school, and 
church. 

At present about 100 social hygiene so- 
cieties and committees are affiliated with the 
American Social Hygiene Association, scat- 
tered throughout the country but mostly 


located in the northeast quarter of the United 
States. Among the oldest and most active 
may be mentioned the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Social Hygiene, the Missouri Social 
Hygiene Association, the Kansas City Social 
Hygiene Society, the Social Hygiene Society 
of the District of Columbia, the Illinois So- 
cial Hygiene League, the Oregon Social Hy- 
giene Society, and the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittees of the New York City Tuberculosis 
and Health Association and the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, respectively. 
The annual statements of 50 or more of these 
groups indicate continuing efforts for ra- 
tional education of the public concerning 
syphilis and gonorrhea, study of the volume 
of local need for treatment facilities and sup- 
port of measures-to provide them, sponsor- 
ship of good social hygiene laws and law en- 
forcement, provision of sex education and 
marital and premarital advice, and coordina- 
tion of community social hygiene measures. 
The appropriation of relatively large govern- 
ment funds for local expenditure, some of 
which must be matched with local money, 
presents a challenge to local groups, not only 
to see that government receives local support 
and cooperation, but also to see that wise 
planning is done to direct this expenditure. 

Other national voluntary organizations 
and their state and local branches, actively 
interested in social hygiene, include the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Council of Women of the United States, Na- 
tional Council, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and National Board, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations. Recent mounting 
public interest and spreading knowledge of 
social hygiene problems have added new 
groups to the list. Notable among these are 
the men’s clubs, including Rotary Interna- 
tional, Lions’ International, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American Legion. 


Sex Education 

While the lack of trained personnel for 
service in this special phase of social hygiene 
has prevented an extensive organized pro- 
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gram, the demand on every side is more vig- 
orous than ever. Particularly urgent at pres- 
ent is the demand for practical materials and 
for literature on the technique of teaching 
these subjects, both at home and in the schools 
and colleges. Several states in the past two 
years have passed laws requiring sex instruc- 
tion in public schools as an aid to control and 
prevention of syphilis and gonorrhea. At 
the present time a number of manuscripts 
are in preparation by different groups in- 
terested in the subject, and there is hope for 
an up-to-date literature to meet the current 
demand. The continued growth of marital 
adjustment service, help to adolescents, and 
to persons about to marry has been a signifi- 
cant development in local work in recent 
years. 


Legal and Protective Measures 


A center of interest relates to the working 
of state laws for premarital examinations for 
syphilis, and consideration of similar laws in 
states not now having them. Nine states 
now require blood tests of both bride and 
groom (Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin); six 
states require a physician’s certificate from 
the groom only, attesting to freedom from 
venereal disease (Alabama, Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming); and 
eleven other states either prohibit the mar- 
riage of persons with venereal diseases or 
require a personal affidavit of freedom from 
venereal diseases with no examination speci- 
fied (California, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia). 
Three states, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island, require that blood tests be 
made routinely on all pregnant women. The 
American Social Hygiene Association has just 
completed a two-year study of all venereal 
disease legislation, which is to be published 
by the Public Health Service. Many states, 
however, have reported “‘laws adequate, law 
enforcement lacking.” 

In 1938 a comprehensive national survey 
of prostitution conditions was begun by the 
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American Social Hygiene Association. It is 
intended to re-survey the cities visited in 
1927-1928 and in 1932-1933, for the purpose 
of evaluating present conditions as compared 
to previous years, and for assistance to local 
enforcement agencies in combating the con- 
ditions which exist at the present time. 


Training and Opportunities 


The increase of public demand for more 
active social hygiene programs everywhere, 
both voluntary and official, has meant a 
growing need for specially trained personnel. 
Through the use of federal funds, facilities 
for the training of physicians in the clinical 
management and public health control of the 
venereal diseases were established in 1937 
in leading clinics and universities, and will 
continue. At its Hot Springs Venereal Dis- 
ease Clinic, the Public Health Service offers 
special training to health officers, private 
physicians, and medical social workers. See 
MEDICAL SocitAL Work. In addition many 
state and city health departments are offering 
special training opportunities, often in coop- 
eration with local medical societies. The 
authoritative literature on the medical and 
public health aspects of this subject has in- 
creased relatively with the growth in interest 
and in funds available for research. For pub- 
lic health nurses and medical social workers, 
specialized training has been made available 
through institutes under the auspices of such 
organizations as the American Social Hygi- 
ene Association and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. See Pusric 
HEALTH Nursinc. In 1938 a staff member 
of the former agency traveled through the 
South and Middle West conducting a series 
of one-day institutes and lecture sessions in 
connection with local health departments, 
state nurses’ meetings, visiting nurses, and 
leaders of the nursing profession. A printed 
handbook of social hygiene nursing tech- 
niques for the use of clinic nurses and others 
was prepared and is in wide use. In 1937 
and 1938 the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation held study conferences for social hy- 
giene executives. In special instances the 
Association arranges a short intensive train- 
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ing period for apprentices at the headquarters 
office with field assignments in the vicinity 
of New York. . 

Separate courses in social hygiene offered 
at Columbia University, Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Northwestern University, and others 
help in the training of needed personnel for 
this field. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES. The 
social service exchange or social service index 
is a coordinating agency providing a central 
index of the case records of the social agencies 
in a community. The index cards contain 
only identifying information for an individual 
or family, with the names of the agencies 


having had contact with such an individual 
or family, and the date of the contact. The 
exchange may be consulted by mail, tele- 
phone, or messenger. If the inquiry shows 
that one or more agencies have been in touch 
with the family concerned, the inquiring 
agency consults these other interested agen- 
cies and cooperative planning for treatment 
is thus made possible. This well-developed 
procedure for the clearing of names, there- 
fore, enables agencies to consider their intake 
procedure in relation to other agencies for 
the best use of the community’s resources for 
assisting clients.: 

Exchanges were first developed between 
fifty and sixty years ago by the early charity 
organizing societies as a tool for preventing 
duplication in the giving of relief and, prov- 
ing effective, were later taken over by coun- 
cils of social agencies and community chests 
when this form of community organization 
was developed. See ComMMuNiTy CHESTS 
and CouNCILS IN SocIAL Work. The policy 
and method of the use of exchanges reflect 
the development in apretal case work in the 
agencies. 


- Administration and Support 


Since the exchange is essentially a com- 
munity tool and valuable in so far as it is 
widely used by a great variety of agencies in 
the community, its most successful operation, 
even in rural counties with few private agen- 
cies, has come about where there has been 
recognition of the essentially cooperative na- 
ture of the service. 

It is customary to have a committee of 
citizens or representatives from all agencies 
of a community stimulate interest in an ex- 
change, secure public understanding, and take 
responsibility for its support and operation. 
A few exchanges are independent organiza- 
tions administered by their own boards of 
directors. However, they aresupported either 
by a community fund or through payments 
on the part of agencies using the service, in- 
cluding tax-supported agencies. 

The need for a central index to social case 
records as a part of a community organiza- 
tion program has been so evident that where 
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exchanges did not exist or were unable to 
meet the demands upon them, the public 
relief departments have increasingly consid- 
ered operating one or have actually organ- 
ized exchanges. In most cases where an ex- 
change is a part of a council of social agencies 
or under the administration of a community 
chest, a sum from the community funds has 
been allocated for its support, but payment 
from public funds for the use of this service 
is an accepted practice. Procedures in rela- 
tionship to municipal, county, and state de- 
partments of the government are still in an 
experimental stage. 

Exchanges have had to adapt themselves 
to changing demands during the years. With 
the development of new auspices and with 
the importance of the public relief and serv- 
ice agencies’ participation in the clearing 
service, new methods have been devised and 
staff and files greatly increased. Many ex- 
periments and temporary schemes have been 
tried. The exchanges that have been most 
stable are those which have adhered closely 
to their essential function as an index to so- 
cial case records, with prompt and accurate 
clearing service and with social workers in 
charge who were able to interpret the service 
and adapt it to meet the total needs of the 
community. The importance of well thought 
out and consistently reviewed procedures in 
agencies’ relations to each other by means of 
the exchange is well brought out through a 
study being conducted by the Research Bu- 
reau of the Welfare Council of New York 
City, of the use of the clearing service of the 
Social Service Exchange in that city. 


Trend Toward Serving Wider Areas 


One noticeable trend is in the expanding 
of the area served. The Boston Social Serv- 
ice Index has for many years served the state 
of Massachusetts. Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire both have state-wide exchanges op- 
erated under state governmental auspices 
which were started with federal emergency 
relief funds. The importance of a wide un- 
derstanding of a social service exchange, of 
a continuous and adequate supply of funds, 
and competent personnel is apparent in these 
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exchanges. A few other states have consid- 
ered the subject of a state-wide social service 
index and in two southern states, at least, 
there has been some experiment in developing 
a state clearing service. The difficulty in 
educating the public departments and social 
agencies of a large state to the proper use of 
an exchange and keeping up interest and 
support has been one of the problems that 
has hampered development. 

In many exchanges there has been a tend- 
ency to increase the territory served by tak- 
ing in several counties. A notable example 
is the Philadelphia Social Service Exchange 
which serves the area surrounding Philadel- 
phia. Experiments have also been discussed, 
and even tried in California, for an intercity 
clearing service or a state-wide league of ex- 
changes. So far, the development has re- 
mained informal and experimental although 
there is little question of the need for it. At 
present there are leagues of exchanges in New 
Jersey, Michigan, Texas, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

What an exchange has to offer has become 
more rather than less important in the devel- 
opment of the large public welfare agencies. 
This is becoming more apparent in the grow- 
ing interest in many states in some plan for 
providing for a network of exchanges covering 
the country. This is particularly important 
in the handling of migratory families and 
individuals. 


Types of Agencies Using the Service 


Social service exchanges are used by all 
types of social agencies, the largest volume of 
clearings coming from public relief adminis- 
trations, although the exchange is extensively 
used by the voluntary family service agencies 
that were its original backers, child welfare 
agencies, health and nursing organizations, 
medical social service departments of hos- 
pitals, probation departments of the courts, 
and social service departments in schools and 
churches. With the new emphasis on the 
individual in group work agencies: and the 
need for using other resources in his interest, 
these agencies are beginning to makeinquiries 
about the use of the exchange. 
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For some years a National Social Service 
Exchange Committee has existed under the 
auspices of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., to promote knowledge of technical mat- 
ters in connection with the operation of ex- 
changes and developments in the field. 
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EpiTH SHATTO KING 


SOCIAL WELFARE PLANNING. Fora 
number of reasons the term ‘community or- 
ganization,” which has been current in social 
work for over two decades, is being replaced 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


by the apparently more inclusive term ‘‘so- 
cial welfare planning.” The community to- 
day is not as independent a unit for the states- 
manlike planning of social work activities as 
it used to be. Far-flung programs and an in- 
creasingly comprehensive network of social 
welfare administration under the federal and 
state governments cover much of the social 
work area that previously had been left to the 
localities and had been practiced to a large 
extent by private agencies in those localities. 
It is now a question not merely of recognizing 
that tax-supported social work is far more 
extensive than private activities, but rather 
of adjusting and accommodating local social 
work plans to the extensive and growing pro- 
grams under state and federal leadership. 
These cover such major activities as general 
relief, old age assistance and pensions, special 
forms of aid to mothers and children, un- 
employment insurance, tuberculosis control, 
treatment of venereal disease as a public 
health problem, and so forth. Administra- 
tive and fiscal policies, supervision, and finan- 
cial support have brought government into 
the heart of local social work activities. 
Meanwhile, the municipalities and counties 
themselves have, under these expanded gov- 
ernmental activities, increased their own 
scope of work both within the services just 
enumerated and in traditional areas such as 
local health administration, outdoor recrea- 
tion, and extension of school facilities for 
group work. 

In the earlier years of community organ- 
ization, therefore, this term might easily have 
been defined as the coordination and planning 
of the work of private agencies with merely a 
passing regard to public social work. But to- 
day social welfare planning is becoming of 
necessity a matter of social strategy for the 
administration, coordination, and construc- 
tive planning of the total volume of social 
work, comprising both tax-supported and 
voluntary activities. Since the lion’s share 
of welfare service is supported by tax funds 
(including local appropriations) a consider- 
able portion of private activities is being re- 
defined as a supplementary service to fill in, 
stimulate, interpret, and promote the whole. 
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The planning of social welfare is thus recog- 
nized today as having significance not only 
for the organization of local community ac- 
tivities but also for the planning of state-wide 
and nation-wide programs. In recent years 
an increasing number of bodies have been 
created, partly under federal stimulation, 
partly upon local initiative, for comprehen- 
sive planning of public activities in which 
social work has been either one of the items 
included or even a major interest. The Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the Federal 
Housing Administration and state housing 
authorities, and numerous state and county 
planning boards, both official and voluntary, 
are cases in point. There has also been an 
increasing coordination and interrelation of 
planning activities in local communities be- 
tween public and private agency groups. 
These developments are slowly being re- 
flected in changes in the form of organiza- 
tion and in the content of the programs of 
councils of social agencies. See COUNCILS IN 
SOCIAL Work. 

There are two principal constituents in the 
field of social welfare planning, and they have 
received varying degrees of emphasis as the 
economic, political, and cultural conforma- 
tions of the community demanded various 
types of measures. These are: (a) the nature 
of needs to be met, and (b) the organizational 
or agency problems involved. 


Needs 


It goes without saying that the nature of 
needs should, and in some crude way does, 
determine social work planning. In a sense, 
the history of social welfare follows the dis- 
covery and meeting of these needs, either in 
their distinct forms or in their changing di- 
mensions. During the past thirty or forty 
years new types of services have been added 
to those traditional activities of relief, care 
of the sick, prisoners’ aid, andso forth. These 
latter types include free clinics, day nurseries, 
children’s courts, child placement, medical 
social work, mental hygiene, and various 
propaganda activities for labor legislation, 
pensions, social insurance, and so forth. See 
SociAL ACTION. The immediate past has em- 
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phasized certain needs that had not previously 
been given great importance and which, there- 
fore, entered the arena of planning only re- 
cently. These nowoccupy a prominent place 
in social planning. Among them is the prob- 
lem of youth, particularly of those between 
16 and 25 years of age, for whom the now 
chronic depression has meant lack of access 
to the field of employment without corre- 
sponding increase in additional and leisure- 
time opportunities. Another is that of the 
aged, whose number has increased, for whom 
federal and state provisions by way of pen- 
sions have become increasingly available, but 
whose individual problems of personal ad- 
justment, social contact, suitable recreation, 
and appropriate housing has had no adequate 
study and a minimum of organized provision. 
Another need is that of the chronically ill and 
the superannuated worker. These groups 
have become more prominent because of ad- 
vances in medicine—which have created an 
increasing body of convalescent or chronic 
patients—and because of the changes in the 
employment field where basic unemployment 
has intensified the problem of superannua- 
tion. The recognition, quantitative assess- 
ment, and publicizing of these new needs, and 
the task of evolving suitable services and 
agencies to meet them are becoming impor- 
tant factors in present-day social welfare 
planning. 


Organization of Services 

The planning of services to meet the addi- 
tion of new needs to old, the growth of these 
needs, the change in fiscal basis, the personnel 
problems involved in the enormous expansion 
of staff, the steady march of professional spe- 
cialization, the increasing scope of govern- 
mental function, and other recent character- 
istics of social work have created organiza- 
tional problems in social welfare planning. 
These may conveniently be grouped around 
the following topics: (1) programs of indi- 
vidual agencies; (2) coordination of agency 
programs; (3) basic planning for economic 
assistance; (4) the problem of the new leisure; 
(5) financial problems for voluntary and tax- 
supported agencies; (6) programs of nation- 
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wide private agencies; (7) refugee problems; 
and (8) problems of social work technique. 

At every point the strategist in social wel- 
fare planning must ask himself: What are the 
things that are essential, and therefore de- 
mand priority? How clearly can we differ- 
entiate between what is imperative and what 
is desirable? What claims upon the financial 
capacity and willingness of the community 
can be sustained for these essential services? 

How clearly can we carry on social welfare 
planning in a political-economic setting in 
which much of the present-day social work 
program is intertwined beyond unraveling 
with questions of public economy and politi- 
cal structure? Inextricably involved in such 
planning are the programs for public works, 
housing, social insurance, agricultural relief, 
resettlement, flood control, public health ad- 
ministration, labor laws, public relief, the 
problem of unemployment, of employable 
and unemployable dependents, child welfare; 
principles and methods of taxation, adminis- 
trative relations within the federal govern- 
ment, between federal and state governments, 
and between both these and local govern- 
ments. 


Recent Pertinent Events 


A few of the outstanding events of recent 
years that directly affect the various foci of 
social welfare planning may well be enumer- 
ated at this point. They include: 


The beginnings of the operation of various 
parts of the Social Security Act in coordina- 
tion with state and local bodies. 

The expansion of the merit system in state 
and local as well as in the federal services, as 
affecting the personnel of the public social 
work agencies. See MERIT SYSTEMS IN PuB- 
LIC WELFARE. 

Research under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (WPA), Social Security Board, 
and United States Children’s Bureau, which 
provides an increasing factual base for the 
planning and administrative functions of 
these important bodies and for private social 
agencies and community planning agencies. 
See RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL 
Work. 

Increase in public medical relief and the 
gradual development of a more integrated re- 
lationship between hospital and clinic service 


and health departments and relief agencies, 
public and private. See MEDICAL CARE. 

A series of community studies that have 
helped to crystallize and articulate the new 
orientations for social welfare planning, espe- 
cially those published for Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Pittsburgh, Seattle, and continuing 
studies under councils of social agencies in 
such places as Baltimore, Chicago, Rochester, 
N. Y., Washington, and New York City. 

The entrance into the field of professional 
social work of trade unions in social work, of a 
new and bolder orientation of the program of 
the American Association of Social Workers, 
and the opening up in the field of professional 
training of fundamental problems as to the 
training suitable both to professional stand- 
ards and to the realities of the field. These 
events help to focus the special problems in 
social welfare planning discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


1. Programs of individual agencies. Indi- 
vidual agencies must adjust themselves to the 
rapidly changing situation by planned review 
and at times by actual re-definition of their 
programs. Much of social welfare planning 
resides in these rational re-examinations and 
re-evaluations of individual agency programs 
rather than in formal “social welfare plan- 
ning.’ This is true of both public and pri- 
vate agencies and in the several functional 
fields of social work. In the field of public re- 
lief the emphasis of planning may rest chiefly 
in separating politics from technical services. 
While tremendously important in itself, this 
type of problem need not be further discussed 
here. The situation is different for individual 
private agencies, particularly for the family 
welfare and children’s agencies. Aside from 
minor technical problems created by recent 
developments, these agencies have faced the 
necessity of re-defining their functions in two 
directions: one, respecting the content of 
work, which raised questions of a division of 
labor between public and private, and be- 
tween family and children’s agencies; and 
the other, respecting the reconsideration of 
their traditional function as social planning 
agencies in the more simple community set-up 
that existed prior to the depression. The 
wholesale entry into the social work field of 
public relief activities of one kind or another 
has tended to minimize the distinction be- 
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tween family and child welfare in tax-sup- 
ported agencies, especially the emergency ad- 
ministrations. The intensification of case 
work services had already resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the technical differentials between 
family and child service and had tended to 
remove both types of agencies, especially the 
family welfare society, from leadership in the 
community planning for social work. The 
recent trend toward actual or virtual merger 
of these agencies (as shown in the community 
surveys listed) may result in a simplification 
of the working relationship between public 
and private agencies that serve the dependent 
client. The diminishing proportion of the 
philanthropic funds that these agencies ab- 
sorb, as tax-supported bodies take over the 
major function of caring for dependent groups, 
may shift the services and interests of private 
social work in unpredictable ways, likely to 
influence the distribution of responsibility in 
local social welfare planning. 

2. Coordination of agency programs. This 
is the traditional scope of community plan- 
ning of social welfare. Under the banner of 
coordination, community chests, councils of 
social agencies, and even the early charity or- 
ganization societies came into existence. To 
this activity the term ‘community organiza- 
tion” has been—though without very good 
cause—most generally applied. The scope of 
coordination in this sense and much of what 
has been referred to as community planning 
has consisted principally in creating or im- 
proving methods of greater integration and 
more effective cooperation among existing 
agencies in a community. With or without 
the direct participation of central financing 
this type of social welfare planning has indeed 
occasionally created new agencies or discon- 
tinued those of only vestigial importance. 
Much of the research im these agencies has 
centered in the task of fact-finding for such 
purposes within the limits imposed by the 
fact that these coordinating bodies are federa- 
tions of agencies rather than organizations 
for independent community planning. This 
fact has become more conspicuous with the 
development of public agencies which, though 
quantitatively carrying major responsibility, 
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have very disproportionate representation in 
the traditional organizations for local coor- 
dination. This is reflected both in the struc- 
ture and the personnel of councils of social 
agencies. 

3. Basic planning for economic assistance. 
Planning for this, the most important and 
most extensive of social work functions, has 
now been removed farther from the tradi- 
tional community organization agencies than 
any other part of the field. Despite appear- 
ances, it tends to be least local of social work 
activities and has already become a major 
task of governmental planning, in which fed- 
eral, state, and local governments are becom- 
ing involved. See Pusiic AssISTANCE and 
PuBLic WELFARE. It is inseparable even 
now from certain fundamental features of the 
program of the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and that centipede of 
financial assistance of which the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation are some of the feet. It 
is because of this fact and the incomparable 
importance of economic assistance as a part 
of the social work program that the general- 
ization submitted earlier in this article would 
seem to be justified, now that local commu- 
nity planning of social welfare is becoming, to 
an increasing extent, one of adjustment to 
state and federal activities. 

4. The problem of the new leisure. Put in 
the simplest terms, social welfare planning in 
this area consists in ascertaining and estimat- 
ing the increased amount of leisure created by 
current unemployment, superannuation, and 
increase in the span of school age, and in the 
task of providing activities for this vastly in- 
creased leisure time of the citizenry. The re- 
sources of private agencies in this field are 
almost as inadequate as for relief. In com- 
bination with the general efforts of dealing 
with unemployment, planning in this field 
has centered on the development of WPA 
projects. A vast army of recreational work- 
ers have been used to supplement and, in 
some cases unfortunately, to supplant person- 
nel in existing agencies. An extension of lei- 
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sure-time activities has been possible under 
this program beyond the fondest hopes of 
leaders. Old fields have been expanded and 
new fields have been developed in the theater, 
music, dancing, literature, and outdoor life. 
Local social welfare planning, at the present 
at any rate and for at least some time to 
come, can and must include WPA facilities 
in the provision of leisure-time activities. 

5. Financial problems for voluntary and 
tax-supported agencies. The task of social 
welfare planning, so far as financing its ac- 
tivities is concerned, had been a relatively 
simple one prior to the depression. Private 
agencies have been supported by religious or 
non-sectarian bodies, either local or more ex- 
tensive in coverage; they have been supple- 
mented by operating income, especially in 
fields such asthe Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, and 
‘hospitals; they have been subsidized, espe- 
cially in the field of child welfare, by public 
appropriations. Within local community 
areas central financing has expanded, and in 
most instances made more certain, the in- 
come of private agencies through the chest 
campaign method. See COMMUNITY CHESTS. 
Planning the financial support of social work 
has now become, to an overwhelming degree, 
a problem of taxation, divided among federal, 
state, county, and municipal governments. 
This fact places the problem in the general 
political-economic field dealing with the rela- 
tion between public services and the taxation 
of incomes of individuals and corporations. 
With the decreased income of individuals due 
to the depression and the greater taxation of 
these individuals by income taxes, sales taxes, 
and other measures, the financing front vol- 
untary contributions, investments, and en- 
dowments has become more difficult and has 
tended to shrink. The situation is further 
upset by the fact that social welfare planning 
has become inextricably involved in the divi- 
sion of labor between public and private agen- 
cies and in the fundamental problems of tax- 
ation. To this must be added the conviction 
prevalent among social workers that the gen- 
eral system of subsidizing private agencies 
for the performance of public activities is of 
dubious validity and should be discouraged 


rather than increased. See FINANCING PRI- 
VATE SOCIAL WorkK and FINANCING PUBLIC 
SociAL Work. 

6. Programs of nation-wide private agen- 
cies. In the decade or two that preceded the 
present depression, so-called functional na- 
tional agencies had grown up, supported 
either directly or indirectly by the constituent 
local agencies whose fields they represented. 
They haveserved a variety of purposes, among 
which has been that of assisting in social wel- 
fare planning through the development and 
technical improvement of local agencies, and 
through the creation of these agencies in com- 
munities not yet provided with them. Or- 
ganizations such as the Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, the Child Welfare 
League of America, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds have exerted 
great influence in the field of social welfare 
planning. But their strength in this field has 
been largely defined by the strength and cer- 
tainty of the programs of their constituent 
local agencies. These national agencies had 
been an effective instrument for the enhance- 
ment of the local planning of their member 
agencies. With the fundamental re-align- 
ments necessitated by the developments of 
the past half-dozen years and the uncertain- 
ties of the future, it has been more difficult 
for these national bodies to guide and support 
their constituents and to give as sure-footed 
guidance to social planning as they had been 
able to give in previous years. It would seem 
that their own place in the future of planning 
must depend in large part on the clarification 
of the major questions in the field of welfare 
statesmanship of the future. See NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL Work. - 

7. Refugee problem. No special theories 
of planning are perhaps involved in the refu- 
gee problem. They constitute on a smaller 
scale a recrudescence of the immigration prob- 
lem from which recent years have brought 
this country a considerable surcease. The 
fact of its lesser quantitative importance is 
counterbalanced in part by the fact that it 
descends upon the social work community at 
a time of unprecedented depression. It com- 
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plicates the general problem, at least within 
the Jewish field of social work, of financing 
and organizing activities that represent con- 
scious interests of American groups but which 
have their locale elsewhere: in Palestine, 
Poland, and Europe in general. It is almost 
a problem of foreign missions in the social 
work field. Because the social work commu- 
nity in most important cities in this country 
includes a substantial body of Jewish agen- 
cies in its council and community chest de- 
sign, and because the creation and financing 
of local organizations as part of the general 
program of refugee succor must be coordi- 
nated with the general program of financing 
private social agencies, this factor may as- 
sume somewhat greater importance in the 
local planning of social work than its mere 
size would indicate. 

8. Problems of social work technique. On 
the face of it, it would seem that social work 
technique, except as it is represented by prin- 
ciples of community organization, might 
have little relevance to social welfare plan- 
ning as interpreted in the preceding pages. 
Such an assumption does not, however, seem 
justified. A few high spots will serve as ex- 
amples of the inseparable relation of tech- 
nique and planning. In the vast field of indi- 
vidual service through public and private 
relief agencies, courts, psychiatric clinics, 
hospitals for chronic patients, and so on, an 
adjustment of technical service must be made 
in three directions: to the needs of the client, 
to the preparation of the worker, and to the 
financial capacity of the sponsors. A tre- 
mendous amount of thought and direction is 
being given in the field of social work to the 
definition of differences or gradations in the 
type and amount of individualization suitable 
to these types of services and to the descrip- 
tion of a technical gamut that may extend 
from mere determination of legal eligibility 
to individual treatment by therapeutic rela- 
tionship. In the preparation of the worker 
the construction of this gamut poses a ques- 
tion for the schools of professional training, 
not only in the technical sense of providing 
appropriate class and field instruction, but 
also in resolving the paradox of extending a 
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maximum of training opportunity to the mass 
of public employes while maintaining a high 
standard of professional content in basic prep- 
aration. This problem is aggravated in the 
field of leisure-time activities with increasing 
use of WPA personnel and the perennial prob- 
lem of adjusting voluntary and professional 
services in this field. With the newer em- 
phasis in group work for progressive educa- 
tion, improving citizenship, and for social ac- 
tion, the technical problem becomes still more 
difficult. A different technical problem is in- 
troduced by the necessity of finding some 
rational reconciliation between the exponents 
of technical professionalization and those fa- 
voring the integration of social work as one of 
the public services with the rest of the struc- 
ture of public service. Only a beginning has 
yet been made in the definition of the proc- 
esses that constitute social work, in the pro- 
vision of technical schools required for them, 
and the curricular content of class and field 
instruction to provide these schools. See 
EDUCATION FOR SocIAL Work and SOocIAL 
Work AS A PROFESSION. Finally, the entry 
of the trade union movement into the field of 
social work, with its program of combining 
labor union activities and professional re- 
sponsibility, and the creation of nation-wide 
organizations of clients, such as the Workers’ 
Alliance, have introduced new factors into 
social welfare planning, the significance and 
strength of which cannot yet be guaged or 
predicted. See TRADE UNIONISM IN SOCIAL 
Work. 
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PHILIP KLEIN 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION.! As 
with nearly all new fields of activity which 
have broad human implications, social work 
is difficult to define or to delimit, particularly 
in its professional aspects. It has its margins 
both in personnel and in function; in per- 
sonnel with difficult distinctions between pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, other employed 
personnel, “‘trained”’ volunteers, board mem- 
bers, and other interested lay groups; func- 
tionally, between those activities which are 
clearly recognized as social work, and fields 
such as public health, recreation, education, 
and social legislation, of which certain aspects 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


are sometimes considered within the social 
work field. 

Broadly speaking, however, social work 
has been roughly classified into three divi- 
sions: social case work, social group work, 
and social welfare planning or community 
organization. Social workers in the first divi- 
sion may be found in public and private 
family welfare agencies, public and private 
child care agencies, social service departments 
of hospitals and clinics, visiting teacher de- 
partments of schools, probation departments 
of courts, home service sections of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, travelers’ aid agen- 
cies, and many others. Group workers are 
employed in settlements, community centers, 
young men’s and young women’s associa- 
tions, boys’ and girls’ clubs, public recreation 
departments, and other organized recrea- 
tional and cultural activities. The third 
division, social welfare planning, includes 
many who are employed in planning and pro- 
gram promotion by councils of social agen- 
cies, community chests, state and national 
supervisory and advisory agencies, public 
welfare departments, and public health and 
health educational agencies. See SOcIAL 
Case Work, SociAL Group Work, and So- 
CIAL WELFARE PLANNING. 


National Organization 


The earliest organizations of social work 
along national and state lines were the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work (organized 
in 1874 as the Conference of Charities and 
Correction) and similar state bodies. In 
their early days these conference groups were 
composed primarily of interested laymen or 
“volunteers”? but, as social work functions 
became more clearly defined and accepted, 
employed social workers gradually assumed 
a larger and finally a predominant place in 
the picture. 

Next in the order of development along 
national lines came the national “‘functional”’ 
agencies, each with a membership of local 
agencies in its special field. Some of these 
national agencies were created by already 
existing groups of local agencies for purposes 
of leadership and coordination but without 
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centralized authority; others (such as the 
American Red Cross) were in themselves the 
point of origin of local developments, possess- 
ing charter-giving powers and centralized 
authority. All, however, represent a com- 
bination of lay and professional activity and 
a concern with administrative program as 
well as professional content. 

Last in the order of national development 
came the purely or primarily professional 
organizations, such as the American Asso- 
ciation of Hospital Social Workers, organ- 
ized in 1918 (now the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers); the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
organized in 1926; and the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, an outgrowth in 
1920-1921 of the Social Workers Exchange, 
which had existed since 1916. Each of these 
organizations has been effective in stimulat- 
ing professional growth, but since the first 
two are concerned with special fields which 
are the subject of other articles, attention 
will be given here primarily to the third 
which represents the entire professional field 
of social work. 


American Association of Social Workers 


The transformation of the Social Workers 
Exchange into the American Association of 
Social Workers in 1920, with the adoption of 
the organization’s present title in June, 1921, 
marked the beginning of a much greater em- 
phasis upon professional development. This 
emphasis was facilitated by the relinquish- 
ment of vocational and placement services in 
1927 to the Joint Vocational Service, organ- 
ized in that year with the support of the 
Association and other national bodies, thus 
freeing Association time and attention for 
the development of personnel standards and 
the broader objectives essential to profes- 
sional growth and influence. 

At first the only common basis for superior 
competence which lent itself to measurement 
was length of service. The earlier require- 
ments for full membership were stated as 
“four years of practical experience in so- 
cial organizations of recognized standing,” 
and evidence that the applicant ‘‘ possesses 
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an educational background warranting ex- 
pectation of success and progress in the pro- 
fession of social work.” The direction toward 
more definite.educational qualifications was 
marked, however, by a requirement for junior 
members which demanded college education 
and by a provision which gave credit to pro- 
fessional training as an alternative to ex- 
perience. 

In 1929 the membership adopted new re- 
quirements which became effective July 1, 
1933. Applicants for membership are now 
required to have a minimum of two years of 
college credits, plus three years of additional 
preparation, plus two years of accredited 
experience, making a total of seven years. 
Within the three years of professional prep- 
aration, part of which the applicant may have 
spent as a practicing social worker, he must 
acquire credits for about a year’s work in a 
school of social work, and for approximately 
a college major in social and biological sci- 
ence. The purpose of this arrangement is to 
require, in addition to the professional train- 
ing, nearly all of a full college course without 
stipulating graduation. As a preferred method 
a six-year preparation is allowed to those who 
graduate from an approved university and 
then complete a two-year graduate course in 
a school of social work. A temporary junior 
membership is open to those who have com- 
pleted junior college work and who have less 
experience, less social science, and fewer pro- 
fessional school credits than are required for 
full membership. Junior members have a 
temporary status but within five years must 
acquire the additional qualifications for full 
membership. 

Along with this emphasis upon professional 
development there has been a marked in- 
crease in Association membership, from about 
750 members of the former Social Workers 
Exchange in 1919, to 4,007 Association mem- 
bers in 1928, and 10,559 in the spring of 1938. 
It is worthy of note that the marked increase 
in membership since 1928 has apparently 
been stimulated rather than limited by the 
more stringent professional membership re- 
quirements adopted in 1929. Membership 
increase has also been accompanied by an 
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increase in the number of state and local 


chapters, from 4 in 1922 to 36 in 1928, 
and 76 in 1938 (not including state coun- 
cils, which are primarily an expression of 
local chapters as well as non-chapter mem- 
bership). 

The development of professional conscious- 
ness has also resulted in a greater degree of 
membership participation, confined in the 
early days chiefly to discussion in large and 
semi-public annual meetings. In 1934 a dele- 
gate conference was organized to meet in 
Washington, composed of delegates repre- 
senting the various chapters and non-chapter 
territory, for discussion and formulation of 
professional social work points of view on the 
government relief and unemployment pro- 
gram. This device proved so successful that 
the by-laws of the Association were subse- 
quently amended to provide for delegate 
conferences of this type as the official mem- 
bership meetings of the Association, with 
representatives chosen by chapters in propor- 
tion to membership, for the discussion and 
formulation of national policies and program. 
At the fourth such delegate conference held 
in Seattle June 24~25, 1938, attention was 
concentrated almost entirely upon problems 
of internal organization and professional de- 
velopment, centering around the report of a 
previously appointed Committee upon Struc- 
ture and Participation. This conference re- 
sulted in the formulation of procedures for 
chapter participation in further study and 
reorganization of Association structure and 
in the development of policy, as a basis for 
action at a similar delegate conference in the 
spring of 1939. 

The major professional interests of social 
workers have been afforded a channel of ex- 
pression through the three divisions of the 
national Association—Government and So- 
cial Work, Employment Practices, and Per- 
sonnel Standards—with similar divisions or 
committees in many local chapters. The 
titles of these divisions may serve as conve- 
nient headings for a brief outline of recent 
professional developments, recognizing that 
other national organizations and activities 
are frequently involved. 


Government and Social Work 


The tremendous relief and unemployment 
problems resulting from economic depression 
necessarily demanded the leadership and in- 
terest of professional social work in the de- 
velopment of public welfare services and the 
improvement of standards of living. Prin- 
ciples which might serve as a basis for a 
federal relief program were evolved by an 
independent joint Committee on Federal Ac- 
tion (which later became the Association’s 
Division on Government and Social Work), 
and the Association itself mobilized social 
work testimony on relief needs and program, 
all of which was used by Congress largely as 
a basis for legislation creating the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 1933. 
The Association has continued to develop 
material on details of relief policy, such as 
cash relief, commissaries, work relief, public 
works, health services, unemployment insur- 
ance, and state welfare organization. It has 
devoted several delegate conferences to the 
formulation of social work experience in rela- 
tion to problems growing out of the federal 
Works Program, the termination of federal 
relief, the new social security legislation, 
standards of public welfare administration 
and of personnel, and so forth. The Associa- 
tion’s outline for a rounded federal assistance 
program has been modified from time to 
time to meet new conditions and has been 
widely publicized and discussed. Data on re- 
lief needs and conditions, obtained through 
country-wide, regional, or state and local 
surveys, have been given much attention, and 
the material produced in the 1936 delegate 
conference was published in book form, This 
Business of Relief (infra cit.). These efforts 
to make use of social work experience, ob- 
servation, and technical competence have 
had as an objective the establishment not 
only of needed services but also of mini- 
mum standards for their effective perform- 
ance. 


Placement and Employment Practices 

Since the functions of personnel selection, 
placement, and vocational counseling are 
centrally related to the competent operation 
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of social agencies, to the development of the 
individual practitioner, and to the advance- 
ment of professional social work, most of the 
organized placement has been kept in the 
hands of those expressly concerned with the 
standards of the field. Three national organi- 
zations have primary and complementary 
concerns with professional social work per- 
sonnel: the American Association of Social 
Workers, which functions to promote profes- 
sional competence by making professional 
status depend upon the acquirement of pro- 
fessional education; the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, which func- 
tions to provide professional education; and 
the Joint Vocational Service, which functions 
to effect the best possible distribution of qual- 
ified personnel. The schools of social work 
are a channel by which many students are 
placed directly. Certain chapters of the 
American Association of Social Workers have 
committees which give some vocational coun- 
sel in connection with local problems of per- 
sonnel. All the more highly organized na- 
tional agencies assist member agencies in 
matters of personnel. All these organiza- 
tions cooperate more or less with the Joint 
Vocational Service as the accepted specialized 
agency in this functional area. 

The Joint Vocational Service has a board 
of directors composed mainly of persons nom- 
inated by 15 national associations. It works 
to promote personnel standards by gathering 
illuminating vocational histories, securing a 
clear picture of the given job, agency, or 
community situation, and making such re- 
ports as would tend to fit candidate and 
opening at the various stages of development. 
It contributes to the general and specialized 
professional groups current data on those 
seeking positions as well as on the positions 
to be filled, and furnishes information on the 
specific skills, education, and experience which 
employers emphasize, thus throwing light on 
dominant or shifting trends in prevalent per- 
sonnel criteria, supply, and demand. In 1938 
the Joint Vocational Service initiated a study 
project designed further to clarify its field of 
responsibility and its relationship with other 
national and local organizations concerned 
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in problems of vocational counseling and 
placement. 

Employment practices and conditions have 
an intimate bearing on the quality of person- 
nel attracted to a field, their ability to func- 
tion with maximum efficiency, and their 
freedom to develop through experience. Both 
local chapter groups of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and the national 
Division on Employment Practices have de- 
voted increased study to the problem of de- 
fining standards of employment practice and 
clarifying the professional base for such stand- 
ards. Deepening conviction has been shown 
regarding the necessity for the formulation 
and standardization by all social agencies of 
practices which have not hitherto been sub- 
jected to general professional scrutiny but 
are closely related to criteria of the agency’s 
operating efficiency and to questions of pro- 
fessional ethics. In the field of public welfare, 
employment practices and conditions have 
raised many questions, sometimes in acute 
form, because of the origin of many organi- 
zations in the emergency, the size and hetero- 
geneity of their staffs, the development of 
unions among them, and the difficulties of 
demobilization, See TRADE UNIONISM IN 
SociAL Work. Solely as a basis for discus- 
sion and clarification of these problems, and 
not as a final formulation, the Association 
early in 1937 published A Statement about 
Standard Employment Practices in Social 


Work (infra cit.). 


Personnel Standards 


The development of genuine personnel 
standards in this field began with the gradual 
diminution of the attitude that social work 
could be practiced by anyone with good in- 
tentions, and was based upon growth of the 
conception that dealing with human diffi- 
culties required knowledge, skill, and sympa- 
thetic understanding. This led first to sys- 
tems of apprentice training ‘‘on the job,’’ and 
then to a recognition of the need for analysis 
and transmission of knowledge and skills ac- 
cumulated throughout the field, integrated 
with material derived from the sciences and 
from other professions. In recognition of 
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these needs, the first school of social work 
was organized in 1898, and many others have 
developed since that time, generally in prin- 
cipal universities. The leading schools are 
on a graduate basis, but some still have an 
undergraduate status subordinate to other 
university departments. See EDUCATION FOR 
SocraL Work. The American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, composed of recog- 
nized schools meeting definite requirements, 
has served to guard against superficial and 
inadequate development of curricula to meet 
the pressure of current demands. The Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers has coop- 
erated with the Association of Schools through 
emphasis upon its own membership require- 
ments and through committee and other 
consultation on problems common to both 
Associations. 

Among the factors which have stimulated 
the development and recognition of personnel 
standards have been the systems of registra- 
tion and certification of social workers, volun- 
tary in several states such as California and 
Missouri and compulsory in Puerto Rico. 
Civil service and merit system requirements 
for government social work positions have 
increasingly emphasized professional equip- 
ment and experience, although the content 
and method of many civil service examina- 
tions still leave much to be desired. See 
Merit SysTEMs IN PuBLic WELFARE. As for 
influences from non-governmental sources, 
some of the national functional agencies are 
developing standards emphasizing profes- 
sional personnel in their special fields. 

The tremendous increase in public welfare 
and relief activities accompanying the eco- 
nomic depression has had both favorable and 
unfavorable effects upon personnel standards. 
Much greater official recognition has been 
accorded such standards than ever before but 
the new demand for professional workers has 
greatly exceeded a supply which had always 
been insufficient, and though available work- 
ers with professional preparation have been 
placed in various supervisory, executive, and 
teaching positions, many thousands of un- 
trained personnel have been enlisted for 
many of these positions and especially for 


subordinate functions. The later withdrawal 
of federal relief and a resultant reduction or 
demobilization of state emergency relief ad- 
ministrations have unquestionably decreased 
the number of recently recruited workers, but 
the requirements of new or enlarged perma- 
nent relief organizations and of agencies 
operating under the public assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act will con- 
tinue to necessitate the use of inadequately 
equipped or untrained personnel swelling the 
ranks of those designated by the title ‘‘social 
worker.” 

The Association has necessarily taken a 
leading part in many of the above develop- 
ments, largely through its Division on Per- 
sonnel Standards, in the study of personnel 
needs, consultation upon civil service pro- 
cedures, and in the continued discussion of 
its membership requirements. The greater 
homogeneity which these requirements have 
been producing in its membership has im- 
proved the Association’s basis for an increas- 
ingly professional activity, for which as an 
organization it is peculiarly well fitted. Its 
membership is individual, voluntary, and 
subject only to such regulation, standards, 
and disciplines as it imposes on itself in 
pursuit of professional purposes. The range 
of professional activities, interests, and prob- 
lems is not obscured or restricted by arbitrary 
limits set by an operating agency, the func- 
tional field, external affiliation, or geograph- 
ical location. The Association commands in 


its membership the resources of social work- 


ers possessed of a special educational equip- 
ment and of that laboratory for study and 
experimentation in problem areas which im- 
mediate practice alone provides. 

The further development and public ac- 
ceptance of genuine professional standards is 
still confronted with many obstacles such as: 


Inadequate definition of basic purpose, 
subject matter, and scope of professional 
practice. 

Continued lack of public understanding, 
due partly to the above lack of definition, to 
the very nature of activities with such broad 
human implications, and to social work’s 
position at the center of many social stresses. 

Conflict, particularly in government pro- 
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grams, between competence and _ political 
expediencies in the selection of personnel. 

Continued pressures for the lowering or 
changing of professional standards to meet 
the qualifications of the large numbers of 
persons trained on a craft rather than a 
professional basis. 


Since all of these problems involve the 
relationship of professional social work to 
other groups and activities and the commu- 
nity as a whole, it may bewell at this point to 
consider briefly social work as a movement in 
which the professional group serves as a 
functional nucleus. 


Movement and Profession 


As indicated in the first paragraph of this 
article, the social work movement as a whole 
includes a wide variety of personnel and 
activities, of which professional social work is 
only a part. This is true even of the three 
classifications described as most clearly within 
the movement. Perhaps the real test of 
“belonging” lies in genuine allegiance to the 
common objective, which might be described 
as the development of both the capacity and 
the opportunity of individual human beings 
to lead satisfying and useful lives. Such a 
broad objective may be seen as a “‘cause’”’ for 
which people are willing to struggle. As 
suggested by Porter Lee in his presidential 
address in the 1929 National Conference of 
Social Work, ‘Social Work: Cause and Func- 
tion’ (infra cit.), as the struggle for a cause 
begins to bear fruit in a working program, the 
cause itself is gradually or partially trans- 
formed into accepted community functions 
requiring specially equipped personnel. And 
as these functions mature, our perception of 
the knowledge and skills involved necessarily 
becomes broader and deeper and a genuinely 
professional nucleus develops, growing later 
by accretion with the recognition of addi- 
tional functions as requiring the same basic 
content. 

Under this conception professional de- 
velopment is born within and derives its 
vitality from the living organism of the larger 
movement to which it must continue to 
relate itself. The whole is necessary to the 
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part and the part to the whole. If profes- 
sional social work were ever to separate itself 
from the movement, or to declare that it 
could permanently include only certain func- 
tions and types of practice, that point would 
mark the beginning of professional decay. 
The best which can be done at any given 
moment is to determine what types of prac- 
tice have or require professional content, 
with the understanding that what is not rec- 
ognized today may be recognized tomorrow. 
As it is with functions, so it is with the 
personnel of the movement, which includes 
lay or “volunteer” groups responsible in 
varying degrees for the support, general di- 
rection, and interpretation of functional ac- 
tivities, helping to relate these activities to 
changing community needs. Among the em- 
ployed personnel there must be those whose 
tasks require primarily business or clerical 
and other types of equipment not peculiar to 
social work; others, more closely related to 
the professional nucleus and auxiliary to it, 
but whose duties and equipment are more 
nearly of the craftsmanship than of the pro- 
fessional type; and finally the professional 
group whose practice requires special educa- 
tional preparation as well as experience. 
Pressure for a lowering or change in pro- 
fessional standards as embodied in the mem- 
bership requirements of the Association comes 
primarily from a desire to give a clearer status 
to the craft or “apprentice-trained”’ person- 
nel, whose ranks have been so vastly in- 
creased during the depression and the major- 
ity of whom have not had the opportunity or 
perhaps the desire to secure professional edu- 
cation. Blanketing this group into the pro- 
fessional ranks, however, is not necessarily 
the only method of recognizing their status. 
It is quite possible that craft or apprentice 
training might be given a definite status of its 
own, provided that the practice for which it 
is intended could be reasonably well defined 
and differentiated from professional practice 
and not accepted as a substitute therefor, 
with a relationship to the profession and the 
movement such as exists in some other pro- 
fessional fields. As practice within this area 
became recognized as requiring professional 
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preparation or as such preparation was de- 
sired by practitioners, there would be a grad- 
ual flow of personnel into the professional 
group. 

As to the distinction between professional 
and other types of work, it is interesting to 
note the administrative definition of profes- 
sional work as required by Section 13 (A) (1) 
of the Federal Wages and Hours Act, which 
is in part as follows: ‘Based upon educa- 
tional training in a specially organized body 
of knowledge as distinguished from a general 
academic education and from an apprentice- 
ship and from training in the performance of 
routine mental, manual, mechanical or phys- 
ical process in accordance with a previously 
indicated or standardized formula, plan or 
procedure.”’ 

All of the foregoing may be helpful as an 
interpretation of the distinctions as well as 
the relationship between professional devel- 
opment and other elements in a movement, 
but it leaves relatively untouched some of 
the basic problems which social work still 
faces. Thus the use of the phrase “‘specially 
organized body of knowledge” immediately 
begs the question, “‘knowledge of what?” 
What is the basic subject matter of profes- 
sional social work? Within the limitations of 
this article it is impossible to discuss the 
implications of these questions, but perhaps 
a line of direction for further inquiry can at 
least be indicated, without any attempt at 
definition. Since knowledge and experience 
are presumably acquired primarily for the 
purpose of some type of practice, what do 
we mean by professional social work prac- 
ticer 

Again without attempting to define the 
whole range of practice, it may be possible to 
distinguish between basic and other levels of 
professional activity. It might be assumed 
that the ultimate purpose of social work in 
achieving its objectives is direct service to 
actual human beings in terms of their par- 
ticular needs and potentialities and oppor- 
tunities. If this is true, the basic professional 
practice would be that which involves direct 
personal contact with the persons served, 
whether individual by individual or in groups 


which afford individual as well as group rela- 
tionships. An illustration would be the social 
case work or social group work “practitioner” 
who is in direct contact with the persons 
served. Related to this basic practice there 
may be other levels such as consultative or 
supervisional, administrative, organizational, 
and soon. Without considering for the mo- 
ment these more superficial levels, the subject 
matter of the more basic practice may be 
seen as requiring knowledge of the factors 
within the individual human being which 
condition his capacity, and of the factors in 
his social setting which facilitate or block the 
expression of individual capacity. Such a 
description of basic subject matter requires 
much elaboration, but it should apply ap- 
proximately to all basic practice in dealing 
directly with those whom social work pri- 
marily serves. A final definition can never 
be achieved, for it is the essence of a profes- 
sion that its content shall constantly change 
through growth. 
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Linton B. Swift 


TRADE UNIONISM IN SOCIAL WORK.! 
Unions for employes of social agencies are to 
be found today in over a score of American 
cities. Their total membership in the sum- 
mer of 1938 was roughly 11,500, divided as 
follows: 8,500 in 28 public welfare locals of 
the State, County,and Municipal Workers of 
America (SCMWA), affiliated with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization (CIO) ;? 
1,000 in three locals of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployes of America (AFSCMEA), affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor (AF 
of L); and 2,000 in seven locals of private 
agency workers affiliated with the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America 
(UOPWA), a CIO affiliate. Social work rep- 
resents only a minor segment of the jurisdic- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 

2 At its annual convention in November, 1938, 
the Committee adopted the permanent name Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 


tion of all three national unions. Both the 
SCMWA and the AFSCMEA organize work- 
ers in the entire public service in these three 
levels of government, with some obvious ex- 
ceptions, such as teachers, policemen, fire- 
men, and so forth. Less than 5 per cent of 
the AFSCMEA membership of 27,000, and 
no more than 25 per cent of the 35,000 mem- 
bers of the SCMWA are employed in public 
welfare agencies. The UOPWA, with a mem- 
bership of 45,000, has jurisdiction over all in- 
dustries in which office and professional work- 
ers predominate and over office workers in 
those industries in which they are not eligible 
for membership in the union for production 
workers. Of the 70 odd locals, seven bear the 
generic name of Social Service Employees’ 
Union, with jurisdiction over private agency 
employes in .Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh, respectively. 

Seventeen per cent of the unionized em- 
ployes in social work, in summary, work in 
private agencies; 83 per cent work in public 
agencies. Nine per cent are members of a 
union affiliated with the AF of L; 91 per cent 
are members of two unions chartered by the 
CIO. All three unions are vertical in form 
and appear to be fairly representative in their 
occupational composition of the various work 
classifications in both the public and private 
social work fields. Coordination in the ac- 
tivities of public and private social work lo- 
cals in the CIO has occurred on specific issues; 
nationally they cooperate in sponsoring ses- 
sions at the National Conference of Social 
Work. 


Background 


Trade unionism in social work is identified 
in its origins with the ferment in the salaried 
professions created by the depression. As 
salary standards dropped and unemployment 
mounted, many professional workers came to 
view the labor movement as the only protec- 
tion against insecurity, as well as the embodi- 
ment of those social values whose triumph 
would enlarge their opportunities for useful 
service. The organization of the American 
Newspaper Guild, the Federation of Archi- 
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tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, 
the Book and Magazine Guild, and the social 
work unions, together with the renewed 
growth of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and other established unions in the pro- 
fessions, stem directly from the reorientation 
in values which resulted. Characteristic of 
these unions has been a continuing effort to 
relate their day-to-day economic program to 
the major social issues of the times. 

The first protective association in social 
work was formed in 1931 to combat salary 
reductions in a number of private agencies in 
New York. Although the years 1930-1933 
saw a fairly general decline in salary stand- 
ards all over the country, the precedent es- 
tablished in New York was not followed else- 
where for a number of years. Unionism as- 
sumed national proportions only with its 
spread to public agencies in 1933-1935. The 
creation of large emergency relief depart- 
ments with primitive working conditions, low 
salaries, and no job tenure provided an ample 
field for growth. Unions were established in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and a 
number of other cities. They campaigned, 
often successfully, for standardized salaries, 
for improved working conditions, and for 
machinery for the hearing of grievances. As 
local relief crises multiplied they found them- 
selves fighting for adequate relief standards 
as well, and in the course of their develop- 
ment they turned to other groups in the com- 
munity, including the organized unemployed, 
for aid in the defense of the joint interests of 
staff and client. In this aspect of their ac- 
tivities they drew upon the experience and 
the thinking of local discussion and practi- 
tioner groups, organized earlier as an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with what seemed to 
them the failure of the profession to meet the 
challenge of the depression. 

With the founding of the publication Social 
Work Today in 1934 and the organization in 
the following year of the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee of Rank and File Groups in 
Social Work, national media were found for 
the exchange of experiences and the more 
effective promotion of organization. A com- 


mon position on public welfare and related 
developments was formulated. Delegations 
were sent to Washington to protest relief re- 
trenchment. Sessions were conducted at na- 
tional and state conferences of social work. 
These experiments in cooperation suggested 
the feasibility of closer coordination. A na- 
tional membership association for public 
and private agency employes was considered, 
with eventual affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Jurisdictional and 
other obstacles proved too great, however, 
and local affiliation took place instead. By 
the end of 1936 a majority of the public wel- 
fare unions had secured admission into the 
AFSCMEA, and two private agency groups in 
New York and Chicago had been chartered 
as federal labor unions. Their stay in the 
AF of L was brief. Committed to industrial 
unionism and dissatisfied with the lack of 
effective organizational aid from the AF of L, 
they joined the mass drift into the CIO in 
1937, taking with them all but a few of the 
organized employes of social agencies. The 
dozen or so public welfare units which helped 
set up the SCMWA in July, 1937, quickly 
grew to 28 a year later. Organized private 
agency workers had asimilar experience. The 
two units which were present at the conven- 
tion in May, 1937, when the UOPWA was 
established were joined by five others in the 
next twelve months. In June, 1938, in recog- 
nition of the organizational possibilities in 
this field, the UOPWA set up a social service 
division, with a full-time national director 
and two regional directors. 


Current Activities 


The major activity of the public welfare 
locals in the past year has been around the 
civil service issue. In states still operating 
their relief machinery on an emergency basis, 
campaigns have been conducted for the estab- 
lishment of modern public welfare depart- 
ments and for the introduction of job tenure 
for the staff. Where states have been in the 
process of transferring to civil service, as in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and California, 
SCMWA locals have demanded retention of 
the staff and qualifying rather than competi- 
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tive examinations. Methods employed to 
bring pressure on public officials have in- 
cluded letter-writing campaigns, radio broad- 
casts, delegations to legislators and to city 
and state officials, mass picketing, and sit-ins. 
Legal suits to halt competitive examinations 
were instituted by the New York local. Al- 
though unsuccessful anywhere to have the 
present staff blanketed in, the unions claim 
to have won anumber of valuable concessions: 
additional credit for experience, waiver of 
educational and experiential qualifications for 
people on the job, and change from weighted 
oral to qualifying oral examination. 

Other gains listed by the unions included 
salary increases, regular paydays, hearings 
on dismissals and demotions, reinstatement 
of dismissed workers, hiring of additional 
workers when the case load rose, and more 
liberal vacation and sick leave policy. Cam- 
paigns, varying from local to local, are in 
process for mandatory salary increments, 
promotion opportunities, written evaluations, 
reading of evaluations by workers, the five- 
day week, elimination of overtime, reduction 
in the case load, cumulative sick leave, and 
better housing. A number of these demands 
are planks in the platform of the SCMWA for 
all public service workers. 

The protective activities of the unions in 
the private field have been along more cir- 
cumscribed lines. Primary emphasis has 
been placed upon the right to collective bar- 
gaining, that is, the right of the union to rep- 
resent its members in the agency on matters 
affecting salaries and working conditions. 
Union recognition has been won in a number 
of agencies, in some of which negotiations 
for a written agreement were in process in 
the summer of 1938. In the majority of 
agencies, however, meetings are held as the 
situation requires, and labor relations have 
not been reduced to writing. Unions gener- 
ally find this arrangement unsatisfactory be- 
cause the conclusions reached are conditional 
upon the good intentions of the administra- 
tion. Out of these meetings, nevertheless, 
according to the unions, have come a number 
of improvements: salary rises and standard- 
ization in salary scales, longer vacations, re- 


instatement of dismissed workers, dismissal 
wages in individual instances, and reduction 
of the summer work-week. These advances 
are viewed as important steps toward the 
unions’ broad goals: standardization of em- 
ployment practices at an adequate level, job 
security through the establishment of griev- 
ance machinery, and the settlement of dis- 
putes through arbitration. 


Problems Facing Social Work Unions 


Both public and private agency unions 
have had to conduct their protective activi- 
ties in the face of considerable opposition and 
within many limitations not faced by unions 
in industry. With a few notable exceptions 
public agencies regard unions as an added 
irritant in an already aggravated situation. 
Private agency boards tend to view the un- 
ion’s presence as a restriction upon their tra- 
ditional freedom to plan the agency’s pro- 
gram in the light of their own knowledge and 
experience. Unions in neither field can ap- 
peal to national or state labor relations boards 
when denied collective bargaining or when 
their members are discharged for union ac- 
tivity. The strike weapon is specifically for- 
bidden public welfare unions by their con- 
stitution, and has been resorted to only rarely 
by private agency units. To achieve their 
aims they are dependent almost exclusively 
upon numbers and solidarity; upon their 
ability to influence, through persuasion, 
boards, administrators, legislators, and pub- 
lic officials; upon the support of organized 
labor and the pressure of public opinion. 
The difficulties of the private agency unions 
have been made somewhat more acute, if 
anything, by the circumstance that agency 
boards, within certain broad limitations, are 
responsible only to themselves for their ac- 
tions; the small size of the typical private 
agency and the scattering of the union’s 
membership among scores of agencies, each 
with its own executive and board; and the 
lack of precedent for trade unions in private 
social work, as compared with a history of 
almost 100 years of trade unionism in the 
government service. 

Supplementing the protective program of 
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the unions at a number of strategic points 
have been activities designed to maintain and 
develop social work standards, to promote 
support for progressive social legislation, and 
to strengthen the forces of democracy in the 
political and economic life of the country. 
Social action has been central to the purposes 
of the unions from their inception. Public 
welfare locals find it difficult to separate the 
fight against cuts in salaries and in personnel 
from the fight against relief cuts. Private 
agency locals have a strong conviction that 
their ability to protect the economic welfare 
of their members is strengthened when they 
defend free speech in settlement houses. 

In alliance with other groups public welfare 
locals in Pennsylvania played an active role 
in the struggle against the attempt of politi- 
cians to control the state’s relief administra- 
tion in 1937. When categorical relief grants 
in the same state were reduced to the level of 
general public assistance a little later, public 
welfare locals took the initiative in the organ- 
ization of a wide protest campaign. Relief 
crises in Chicago, Cleveland, and New York 
in 1936-1938 stimulated similar activities 
among the public welfare locals in these cities. 

Private agency locals in Boston and Balti- 
more cooperated with other white collar and 
professional groups in publicizing the need 
for more white collar projects. All private 
agency locals are on record for an expanded 
federal work program. The New York local 
has participated in neighborhood conferences 
for more recreational, health, and housing 
facilities. Most of the locals have affiliated 
with the appropriate state division of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, have fought attacks 
on the National Labor Relations Board and 
on the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, and 
have raised thousands of dollars for relief 
work in republican Spain. 

A number of continuing problems face the 
social work unions. In point of numbers they 
are still unrepresentative of the field as a 
whole or of any vital sectors init. They must 
grow larger to speak with the authority they 
feel is theirs by virtue of their program and 
function. Still new to the labor movement, 
they have not as yet learned how to mobilize 


effective labor support for the social work 
program. Neither have they developed a 
basis of cooperation with the professional as- 
sociations in the field, particularly the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. Implicit 
in these problems is the greater problem of 
defining more exactly the areas of usefulness 
of the trade union movement in social work, 
and of developing a program of activities 
more efficiently geared to promote the com- 
mon goals of labor and social work. 
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Jacos FISHER 


TRANSIENCY, MIGRATION, AND 
NON-RESIDENCE.! Population mobility, 
always attended by social and economic prob- 
lems, has in this country been complicated 
by state and local laws of legal settlement 
imported from England during colonial days. 
These laws have worked hardships on those 
moving people who have not been able to 
“make a go of it” since as “non-residents” 
(unsettled persons) they have not been able 
to qualify as recipients of basic community 
services. 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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To move from place to place has always 
been a characteristic of American life. So 
long as free land was available and a huge 
labor supply was needed, the American econ- 
omy absorbed most of these mobile people, 
glorifying them as pioneers. But those who 
have failed to support themselves have never 
been welcome in any community. As a de- 
fense against their becoming public charges, 
the laws of legal settlement have been invoked 
and needed assistance has been denied, mak- 
ing it difficult for the individual to exercise 
his right to move from place to place in his 
quest for a higher economic and social status. 

Earlier population movements toward a 
western frontier have been succeeded by other 
waves of migration. A farm-to-city move- 
ment enlarged the urban population from 
28.6 per cent of the total in 1880 to 56.2 per 
cent in 1930. The industrialization of the 
North and East drew the Negro from the 
South with accelerated speed during the 
World War, when man power was needed. 
The mechanization of farming and the growth 
of specialized ranches has created a demand 
for seasonal labor in the South and West, 
formerly filled by Mexican, Japanese, and 
Filipino immigrants but more recently met 
by an influx of native whites, primarily ref- 
ugees from drought and farm tenancy re- 
gions. The United States Department of 
Labor reports that migratory workers are 
now predominantly American-born whites 
and that there are many more families in this 
group than formerly.1. Favorable climatic 
conditions in the South and West have served 
to draw thousands of tuberculous transients 
into that region with resultant health, eco- 
nomic, and relief problems. 

Even before 1929 these and other factors 
were building up an ever-growing though un- 
recognized non-resident, unemployed group. 
Private social agencies and municipal lodging 
houses were severely taxed by demands for 
service from people hunting jobs. Railroads 
reported alarming increases in the numbers 
of men riding freights. Highways were lined 
with men and boys “thumbing a ride.’”’ On 


1 See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, infra cit. 


the outskirts of towns and cities “‘jungles”’ 
developed, throwing together men, boys, and 
families in gross destitution and at great 
moral hazard to themselves and to the com- 
munities in which they happened to be. 

The depression brought with it additional 
causes for migration, while at the same time 
it reduced both work opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for assistance in the communities to 
which people came. Settlement laws and the 
demands of ‘‘home folks”? made local relief 
ineffective in behalf of people on the march. 
Few communities could adequately accept 
responsibility for aiding the newcomers, al- 
though private social agencies did what they 
could. Limited shelter care was provided by 
such agencies as the Salvation Army, Volun- 
teers of America, and rescue missions. Case 
work and other services were rendered by 
Travelers Aid Societies, family agencies, and 
child welfare organizations. Evidently a 
more concerted effort was needed to meet the 
problem. 

Studies by the private agencies and the 
United States Children’s Bureau dramatized 
the situation. In 1932 the National Social 
Work Council appointed an autonomous 
group, drawn from the national social agen- 
cies concerned and from the ranks of inter- 
ested private citizens, known as the Commit- 
tee on Care of Transient and Homeless. The 
Committee conducted field studies, collected 
information from its membership, held group 
discussions and hearings, and in March, 1933, 
took a one-day census covering 765 cities, 
which enumerated 201,596 non-residents re- 
ceiving meager assistance from local agencies. 


The Federal Transient Program, 1933-1935 


Following a Congressional hearing in which 
leaders in the field testified, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933 was passed, with 
Section 4C authorizing the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (FERA) to make 
grants to states for the care of persons with- 
out legal settlement. A transient division 
was established in the FERA in August, 1933. 
The “‘transient’’ was defined as one who had 
been within state boundaries less than one 
year. States were asked to submit standards 
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and plans of care for the approval of the 
Administrator. A chain of regional registra- 
tion and treatment centers under trained 
personnel was developed, and shelters and 
work camps were constructed providing for 
the physical, mental, and social needs of the 
applicants. 

By the end of February, 1934, 44 states 
and the District of Columbia had transient 
bureaus and camps in operation. By May 
of the same year 295 transient centers and 
190 camps had been established. From Au- 
gust, 1933, through January, 1936, federal ex- 
penditures for transient assistance amounted 
to $86,425,031, including $8,456,975 for plant 
and equipment. The highest midmonthly 
census enumeration during the operation of 
the program was that of February, 1935, 
when 300,460 persons were under care. 

Official records show that those who re- 
ceived assistance under the transient pro- 
gram were a representative cross-section of 
our population, apparently the more active 
and restless element among the unemployed. 
The search for employment was the main 
cause of their movement from place to place.! 

The federal transient program was liqui- 
dated on January 1, 1936, after intake had 
been closed September 20, 1935. Some tran- 
sient camps were taken over by the Works 
Progress Administration as work projects, 
with comparatively few migrants continuing 
to receive assistance in this way. Other 
groups of transients were aided by the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. The majority, how- 
ever, were forced to apply for local relief and, 
since federal aid had been withdrawn, treat- 
ment rapidly returned to the levels existing 
before the program was in operation. 


Development Since 1935 


Protests over discontinuance of the federal 
program soon reached Washington from al- 
most every state in the Union. Local and 
state committees were formed to try to work 
out ways of meeting the situation. The Com- 
mittee on Care of Transient and Homeless 
provided for the exchange of information 

1 See The Transient Unemployed (infra cit.) 


among the states, local committees, and na- 
tional and local social agencies, at the same 
time stimulating study of the problem. 

Faced with the refusal of federal assist- 
ance, most states left the transient problem 
to their local subdivisions. A few provided 
for state aid to non-residents. Michigan has 
continued uninterruptedly a service for tran- 
sients, including camps and application bu- 
reaus. New York, since July, 1937, has re- 
imbursed local administrations for expenses 
incurred in the care of non-residents. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts provide limited 
state aid to local agencies which grant assist- 
ance to transients. The state of Washington 
makes available extended care for transient 
women and families and limited assistance 
to single men. Certain cities and counties 
grant limited aid from their own resources, 
although such assistance is usually restricted 
to one night’s lodging, often on the floor of 
the police station. One or two meals may be 
included. The order to ‘‘move on”’ is almost 
universally in force. 

Since the close of the federal transient 
bureaus, no uniform nation-wide system of 
recording applications for assistance from 
non-residents has been possible. There are 
indications that large numbers are still on the 
road, probably just as many if not more than 
when their presence forced the federal gov- 
ernment to accept responsibility for their 
care in 1933. The annual report of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads for 1937, cov- 
ering about 80 railroads, states that illegal 
train riders or trespassers removed from trains 
or ejected from railroad premises but not ar- 
rested reached the high point for any month 
in July, 1937, when 463,287 persons were re- 
ported. Between June 15, 1935, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, there were more than 221,000 
persons counted as being ‘‘in need of manual 
employment”’ entering California by motor 
vehicle. The midmonthly census enumera- 
tion of transients receiving assistance from 
the state of Washington in January, 1938, 
exceeded that for any month since March, 
1935. The recently published preliminary 
report of the United States Department of 
Labor’s survey of migratory labor indicates 
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that the migration of people in search of work 
is not diminishing. 

Despite the lack of comparative nation- 
wide information on the size of the transient 
population, there has been no lack of aware- 
ness that a problem exists. This is evidenced 
by the numerous interstate conferences which 
have discussed transiency, the work of na- 
tional agencies and state groups which have 
tried to work out ways of meeting the needs 
of migrants, and that of federal departments 
which have studied the difficulties involved 
in the movement of people. 

In March, 1936, the Commissions on In- 
terstate Cooperation of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania joined in calling a 
Conference on Transients and Settlement 
Laws at Trenton, N. J. Attended by repre- 
sentatives of 21 states east of the Missis- 
sippi, the Conference produced recommenda- 
tions as to state and federal financial and 
administrative responsibility and called at- 
tention to the need for standardizing thelaws 
of legal settlement. A Midwest Conference 
on Transiency and Settlement Laws was held 
in March, 1937, at St. Paul at the call of 
the Governor of Minnesota; with 15 states 
represented, it wrote into its conclusions 
principles in line with those of the Trenton 
Conference. A southwestern conference on 
tuberculous transients, meeting in Santa Fe 
in April, 1936, under the auspices of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, recom- 
mended that “Congress provide emergency 
funds for the several states where indigent 
tuberculous persons and families now find 
themselves pending the development 
of a permanent transient program of national 
scope.”’ The Council of State Governments, 
meeting in Washington in January, 1937, for- 
mulated resolutions approved by delegates 
from 45 states recommending uniformity of 
laws of settlement, strengthening of state 
welfare departments for more effective action 
in regard to transients, interstate agreements, 
and federal assistance through grants-in-aid. 
The Conference of Mayors, meeting in Wash- 
ington in November, 1937, appealed for re- 
newed federal assistance for the transient. 
The National Conference on Planning, meet- 


ing in Minneapolis in June, 1938, dealt at 
one session with “Migration and Economic 
Opportunity.” Several state conferences of 
social work have considered the problem of 
transiency at various sessions. 

After the close of the federal transient pro- 
gram, Florida was the first state to attempt 
to meet the pressing situation by the organi- 
zation of a state-wide committee. In 1935- 
1936 the Governor’s Transient Coordinating 
Committee publicized the problem and sought 
federal legislation. Largely through the ef- 
forts of this group Senate Resolution No. 298, 
discussed below, was introduced. Other 
state-wide transient committees have since 
been organized in California, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Ohio, and Texas. Plans are under 
way for similar groups in Michigan and Min- 
nesota. There are over 100 transient com- 
mittees functioning in connection with local 
community chests and councils of social 
agencies. 

Despite the discontinuance of the federal 
transient program, many departments within 
the federal government have, in one way or 
another, recognized the problems of migra- 
tion and transiency. The Senate in June, 
1936, adopted Resolution No. 298, directing 
the Secretary of Labor to ‘study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic needs 
of laborers migrating across State lines, ob- 
taining all facts possible . . . which would 
aid the Congress and the States in enacting 
remedial legislation.” This study was made 
and a comprehensive preliminary report has 
been prepared which is now available in a 
limited mimeographed edition. The United 
State Public Health Service made (1937- 
1938) a special study of the medical problems 
of the transient and of service available to 
prevent the spread of disease through tran- 
siency. The report of this study is now in 
preparation. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities has appointed a Technical Sub- 
Committee on Migration Problems. The 
Farm Security Administration has experi- 
mentally developed 10 camps, with more to 
be added, which serve as base habitations for 
migrant labor engaged in following the crops 
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in California. In Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington an extensive study of the problems of 
drought migration and of seasonal agricul- 
ture is in progress under the auspices of the 
Farm Security Administration. The same 
Administration has also provided funds to 
support the Agricultural Workers Health 
and Medical Association which is giv- 
ing medical assistance to migrants in Cali- 
fornia. 

The National Resources Committee has 
presented a comprehensive report in which 
the economic, social, and other problems 
created by the mobility of population are 
discussed.1_ The Social Security Board finds 
that mobility is creating serious risks of loss 
of rights which have accrued to persons eli- 
gible for public assistance, unemployment 
compensation, and so forth, and is recom- 
mending interstate agreements and stand- 
ardization of settlement laws pending a more 
satisfactory solution. 

At hearings called in 1937-1938 by the 
Special Senate Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief, consideration was 
given to the problems of the transient and 
migrant. Throughout the hearings various 
witnesses referred to these needs and, on 
March 14, 1938, special testimony on the 
subject was heard. A California repre- 
sentative described the case of migrant 
agricultural and other labor and recom- 
mended federal action. The Committee 
on Care of Transient and Homeless pre- 
sented a statement of the social, health, 
labor, educational, and legal problems 
involved and offered recommendations for 
remedial action. 

The literature on the subject of the migrant 
and transient has expanded enormously since 


1932, including basic research by various - 


foundations and federal and state agencies; 
theses and studies under academic auspices 
on transiency, homelessness, and migration 
problems; and many magazine articles and 
much newspaper comment. The National 
Education Association of the United States 
hasconsidered the effects of population change 
upon educational policy and has published 
1 See National,Resources Committee, infra cit. 


its findings.1 The Council of Women for 
Home Missions has presented a clear picture 
of the needs of the pitiful migrant family fol- 
lowing the crops, with which disadvantaged 
groups they have worked during past years.? 
The Council of State Governments has sur- 
veyed the transient problem and state settle- 
ment laws and published its findings. The 
Committee on Care of Transient and Home- 
less currently assembles bibliographical mate- 
rial covering the more significant documents. 

The most significant development, which 
gives promise of constructive and coordinated 
action for the future, is the appointment of 
the Technical Sub-Committee on Migration 
Problems by the federal government’s In- 
terdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. 

In the private field, the Committee on 
Care of Transient and Homeless has incor- 
porated its executive committee under the 
laws of New York as the Council on Inter- 
state Migration, for the purpose of more ef- 
fectively coordinating with the activities of 
governmental agencies the activities of pri- 
vate social agencies and related groups con- 
concerned with these problems of mobility. 
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ELLEN C. POTTER 


TUBERCULOSIS.1 A steady decline in the 
death rate from tuberculosis has depressed 
the disease, once the leading cause of death, 
to seventh place. Yet it continues to be a 
major public health problem because it still 
claims more victims in the 15 to 45 age pe- 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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riod than any other disease. In 1937 the 
death rate was 53.5 per 100,000 population— 
slightly lower than the previous year, and 
only about one-third as high as it was 30 
years ago. 


Incidence of Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis exacts a heavy toll among in- 
During childhood, however, it causes 
very few deaths. Among adolescents, girls 
have a rate almost twice as high as boys. In 
the third decade of life the rates for both 
sexes are about equal and thereafter the rate 
for males is higher. 

Census figures show a suggestive correla- 
tion between occupation and the tuberculosis 
death rate. Rates for male professional and 
managerial workers, for example, range as 
low as 28 per 100,000, while for unskilled 
workers at the other end of the occupational 
scale the rate is 185. Although there are cer- 
tain trades, particularly those having to do 
with silica dust, that predispose to the dis- 
ease, it is likely that the standard of living 
set by the incomes of the workers is the im- 
portant factor accountable for the variation 
of death rates according to occupation. 

Negroes suffer about three times the num- 
ber of deaths in proportion to population as 
do whites. In some areas the ratio is five to 
one and in certain northern industrial cities 
it is seven toone. Environmental conditions 
are Said to account for the apparently greater 
susceptibility of the Negro, though it is prob- 
able that biological factors inherent in the 
race also contribute. American Indians, 
native Alaskans, Puerto Ricans, and Ha- 
waiians suffer terrific loss from the disease. 
Irish-Americans present high rates, Italian- 
Americans slightly higher than average, 
while Jews present rates below the average. 

By far the most significant group affected 
by tuberculosis consists of those living in fam- 
ilies where there is an open case of tubercu- 
losis. The disease is not inherited, but be- 
cause it is contracted chiefly through close 
and long-continued contact, tuberculosis has 
earned for itself the designation ‘‘ household 
epidemic.” A child living in a home where 
there is an active case is at least five times 
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more likely to develop the disease than is one 
in a home where there is no such contact. 
Contact with tuberculous fellow-workers and 
with fellow-students is a factor but appar- 
ently not nearly so dangerous as home contact. 


Control of Tuberculosis 


The program for combating tuberculosis is 
based on the premise that the disease spreads 
by contact with persons who have the disease 
in active form. Environmental influences 
play a role in the spread and development of 
tuberculosis, but the main effort of epidemi- 
ologists is today directed toward control of 
the spreaders of tubercle bacilli. Since the 
disease is a chronic one, the essential measure 
necessary for its control is long-time isolation 
of the spreader—that is, the person who has 
tuberculosis in active form. This is best 
achieved by providing sanatorium facilities, 
easily accessible and obtainable, so that ac- 
tive cases may be arrested (cured) and taught 
how to keep well and how to safeguard others. 

Case care is, however, dependent upon case 
finding, which in turn demands energetic 
search for cases through clinics, public health 
nurses, health departments, and other social 
machinery. More recently the examination 
of groups in schools and colleges by means of 
the tuberculin test and the X-ray has come 
to be recognized as a practicable activity, 
the purpose of which is to discover the disease 
in its latent form before serious damage has 
been done, and also to find hitherto unknown 
cases of open tuberculosis by investigation of 
the homes of those students who are infected. 

The number of beds that should be avail- 
able for tuberculosis patients in order to con- 
trol the spread of the disease is generally 
based on the number of deaths from tubercu- 
losis during one year. A ratio accepted by 
many authorities as the optimum is two beds 
for each annual tuberculosis death. In 1938 
the ratio for the entire United States (ex- 
clusive of territories and possessions) was 
approximately 1.3 beds per death. The geo- 
graphic distribution of beds is, however, 
irregular—some eastern states now exceed 2 
beds per death while most southern and south- 
eastern states still suffer a great shortage. 


Federal aid has stimulated the erection of 
many new sanatoria, resulting in an increased 
bed capacity of about 6,000. On the other 
hand there has been a falling off of private 
sanatoria and of beds reserved for children in 
public sanatoria. There were in the United 
States in 1938, 523 tuberculosis sanatoria 
with about 80,000 beds and in addition 177 
general hospitals which made provision for 
about 12,750 beds for tuberculosis patients. 
Most of the sanatoria are supported by pub- 
lic funds, federal, state, county, and munici- 
pal. While still designated as sanatoria, mod- 
ern institutions for the care of the tuberculous 
are fully equipped hospitals specializing in 
tuberculosis. About 85 per ‘cent of all pa- 
tients in sanatoria receive treatment free, 
about 9 per cent pay in part, and 6 per cent 
pay full rates. 

Measures for discovering sources of infec- 
tion are being more energetically applied 
than was the case a few years ago. Chief re- 
liance is still placed on the search for cases of 
active tuberculosis among contacts of known 
cases. Physicians on the whole are still too 
lax in reporting cases promptly, but those 
that are reported are faithfully followed up 
in home visitation by nurses of the health de- 
partment. Strong efforts are made to isolate 
cases in sanatoria, and newly discovered con- 
tacts are examined. Yet the most efficient 
machinery for contact follow-up work cannot 
be expected to discover all hidden sources. 
Therefore supplementary methods for finding 
unreported cases are now being tried. The 
most common is that of making the tubercu- 
lin test among accessible groups and X-raying 
the reactors. After several years’ experimen- 
tation it now appears that group testing is 
most productive in high schools and colleges. 
The yield of serious cases among grade school 
children is usually so small that the expense 
of testing all of them does not seem justified, 
though the educational value of such pro- 
cedure is not lightly to be brushed aside. 
Esmond R. Long, infra cit., estimates that 
about one million tuberculin tests are be- 
ing made annually on American school chil- 
dren. See School Health Work in PusBtic 
HEALTH. 
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Back of the progress of group testing has 
been a strong promotional campaign led by 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Association of School Physicians 
(now the American School Health Associa- 
tion), the American Student Health Associ- 
ation, and other organizations. Enough data 
have thus far been gathered to justify certain 
conclusions. These are: (a) the proportion 
of children positive to the tuberculin test is 
falling steadily; (b) important tuberculous 
disease is first met to an appreciable extent 
in high school students, from 0.5 to 1.0 per 
cent of whom are in need of active care; (c) 
about 6 students per 1,000 in colleges have 
serious tuberculous disease; and (d) the aver- 
age incidence of infection among college stu- 
dents for the country as a whole is 30 to 35 
per cent, but this varies geographically, stu- 
dents from the central states having the rela- 
tively low incidence of 26.9 per cent. 

The practice of testing preschool children 
with tuberculin is gaining, for this is a pro- 
ductive means of tracing the sources from 
which they are infected and thus protecting 
them from further danger.! 

Schools of medicine and nursing have not 
been remiss in attempting to protect their 
students and internes against what might be 
termed the ‘industrial hazard” of tubercu- 
losis. H. D. Lees X-rayed students of the 
University of Pennsylvania during the school 
year 1935-1936 and found the incidence of 
tuberculosis to be as follows: 


Undergraduates 0.16 per cent 
Freshmen 0.30 per cent 
Law 0.00 per cent 
Medicine 5.80 per cent 


Of the 30 medical students in whom tubercu- 
losis was discovered in this survey, not one 
was in the first year, one was in the second, 11 
were in the third, and 18 were in the fourth 
years of their training, which justifies the in- 
ference that medical students develop the 
disease as a direct result of intimate contact 
with tuberculosis patients. These figures 
corroborate the findings of other studies made 
1 See Whitney and McCaffrey, infra cit. 


2 See American Student Health Association, 
infra cit. 
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in widely scattered universities during the 
past 10 years. 

Nurses in training run a similar risk. Prac- 
tically all girls who are tuberculin negative 
when they begin training become positive 
during their period of training and a rela- 
tively large number develop serious lesions. 
But enterprising training schools recognize 
the hazard and by close and constant medical 
observation have succeeded in offsetting the 
danger. For example, during five years of 
observation at Bellevue Hospital training 
school, all lesions among nurses that were 
discovered were in the minimal stage and in 
all cases the disease was speedily arrested. 


Advances in Treatment 


The treatment of tuberculosis by collaps- 
ing the lung is becoming morecommon. The 
procedure most commonly used is pneumo- 
thorax, a method whereby the lung is com- 
pressed by injecting air through a hollow 
needle between the lung and the rigid chest 
wall. The injected air is gradually absorbed 
but compression of the lung is maintained by 
repeating the air injection (refill) from time to 
time until healing has taken place. In some 
institutions as high as 80 per cent of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis cases have their lungs col- 
lapsed. This treatment, when successfully 
applied, has several outstanding values—it 
benefits the patient himself, shortens the 
time of hospitalization, and renders him non- 
infectious. Godias J. Drolet, zufra cit., has 
recently compiled statistics to show that 
despite the claimed advantages of modern 
treatment no appreciable improvement in 
the ratio of deaths to cases is apparent. His 
critics, however, point out that sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to make such an 
evaluation. An increasing number of clinics 
are adding facilities for pneumothorax refills. 
This speeds the turnover of patients in sana- 
toria. The initial collapse is made in the 
sanatorium or hospital and after a brief pe- 
riod in the institution the patient is dis- 
charged, but returns frequently to the clinic 
for refills. 

To restore the patient to social and eco- 
nomic health is accepted as part of the re- 
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sponsibility of the sanatorium. Special 
workers, competent to study the patient’s 
needs and aptitudes and help fit him for a 
suitable occupation, are being added as staff 
members of the sanatorium. During the past 
four years a spontaneous demand seems to 
have been voiced by sanatorium officials for 
this kind of service. The response of the 
federal and state rehabilitation offices has 
been most encouraging. Gradually it is com- 
ing to be recognized that a person handi- 
capped by tuberculosis is in need of re-educa- 
tion just as much as if he suffered the loss of 
an eye ora leg. In 1938 an extensive study 
of what happens to patients after discharge 
from the sanatorium was instituted as a joint 
project of the tuberculosis associations, sana- 
toria, and governmental rehabilitation offices. 
See VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Public Health Aspects 


Here and there the conventional program 
of tuberculosis control has been invigorated 
by a definite drive to eradicate the disease. 
Keen attention is being turned toward an 
experiment in Detroit. Impressed by the 
great cost of maintaining 2,400 hospital beds 
for tuberculosis (to say nothing of other costs) 
the City Council more than doubled the an- 
nual appropriation to the Health Department 
for tuberculosis control. This money is spent 
largely for the employment of physicians and 
public health nurses, and for clinics and health 
education. Physicians in private practice are 
paid to make tuberculin tests and X-ray ex- 
aminations. Agreements were made _ be- 
tween the medical profession and the health 
department pertaining to schedule of fees 
and other considerations. ‘Hot spots,’’ such 
as residents in households of known cases, 
areas of high mortality, and Negro districts, 
are given special attention. Widespread edu- 
cation through the newspaper, radio, guild 
organizations, and special education projects 
keep public opinion aroused.! 

Efforts to perfect the tuberculosis machin- 
ery are reflected in the creation of numerous 
committees, such as the Committee on Pro- 
cedures of the American Public Health Asso- 

1 See Vaughn and others, infra cit. 


ciation, assigned to study present methods 
and to formulate the most efficient proce- 
dures. 

Leaders among Negroes are directing pub- 
lic attention to the seriousness of tuberculosis 
among that race and urging the participation 
of Negroes in the campaign. The employ- 
ment by health departments of Negro physi- 
cians and nurses is an innovation that is being 
accepted in many communities in the South. 
Negro professional workers thus appointed 
have given an excellent account of them- 
selves. See NEGROES. 


Tuberculosis Associations 


More than 2,000 voluntary tuberculosis 
associations and committees, headed by the 
National Tuberculosis Association and a 
state association in each state and territory, 
raised about five million dollars through the 
1937 Christmas seal sale. The state and local 
associations spent most of their funds for 
health education, nursing and other care of 
patients, clinics, case finding, and organiza- 
tion. General or public education, which is 
the chief function of tuberculosis associations, 
has two main objectives: to inform individu- 
als in all walks of life about tuberculosis and 
the need of medical care, and to create a pub- 
lic demand for control measures. All the 
usual channels are used, including newspa- 
pers, printed matter, the spoken word, radio, 
graphic methods, and demonstrations. Tu- 
berculosis associations also unite in the spring 
of each year in what has come to be called the 
Early Diagnosis Campaign. Each year one 
definite theme is selected around which is 
built the publicity and educational program. 
Tuberculosis associations aim to organize 
community opinion to the necessity of having 
the costlier institutional and nursing activi- 
ties, so essential to the control of tubercu- 
losis, financed from the public treasury. 

Gradually the fight against tuberculosis is 
being concentrated on certain sectors instead 
of a generalized attack on the whole unclassi- 
fied problem. Industrial workers, Negroes, 
adolescents, and contacts are groups where 
special effort is being directed. Diagnostic 
and treatment facilities are becoming more 
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precise and public health measures more 
pointed. The rifle is replacing the shotgun. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.! Prior 
to 1932, unemployment insurance in the 
United States was limited to voluntary plans 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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set up by employers, by trade unions, or by 
joint agreements between employers and 
workers. These schemes covered but a small 
fraction of the working population, and many 
of them proved wholly unable to meet the 
severe drains made upon them in the early 
thirties. In 1932 governmental action in 
this field was initiated by Wisconsin which 
passed an Unemployment Reserves and 
Compensation Act, effective on a compulsory 
basis from July 1, 1934. By August, 1935, 
when the Social Security Act was passed, six 
other states had enacted effective unemploy- 
ment insurance or compensation laws, and 
thereafter progress was rapid. By July 1, 
1937, such laws had been passed by all the 
states and by the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, and all 51 had been ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. By 
May 30, 1938, some 27,500,000 workers had 
earned credits toward benefits under these 
laws. The Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, passed in June, 1938, instituted a 
national unemployment insurance system for 
railroad workers. 

The relatively slow progress of legislation 
of this type in the United States is attribu- 
table to a number of factors. Until the post- 
1929 depression there was a disposition to be- 
lieve that there was little need for organized 
relief to the unemployed. There was also 
considerable objection on principle to gov- 
ernmental action in this field, and as late as 
1931 even organized labor fought proposals 
for governmental social insurance. Legisla- 
tion was also obstructed by a justifiable fear 
on the part of pioneering states of levying 
payroll taxes, thereby placing their employ- 
ers at a competitive disadvantage in relation 
to those in other states who would not be re- 
quired to make unemployment insurance 
contributions. Progress was also impeded by 
genuine doubts as to the constitutionality of 
legislation of this type. Finally, there was 
a marked difference of opinion among pro- 
ponents of unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion concerning the broad purposes of the 
legislation and the nature of the reserve 
funds, which was in considerable measure re- 
sponsible for the failure to pass laws in a 
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number of states between 1931 and 1935. 
Those who stressed the alleged stabilizing 
features of such legislation supported sepa- 
rate employer reserves or merit rating, while 
those who emphasized the needs of unem- 
ployed workers favored a pooled reserve. 

Theprolonged post-1929 depression brought 
about a significant change in attitude con- 
cerning the necessity for governmental ac- 
tion in regard to unemployment relief. The 
mounting costs of relief at the federal, state, 
and local levels led to an increased interest in 
measures which might permit the accumula- 
tion of funds in good times which would be 
available in periods of emergency. Faced 
with growing unemployment, organized labor 
reversed its stand and endorsed unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The fear of unfair interstate competition 
was effectively removed by Title IX of the 
Social Security Act, under which the federal 
government imposed a tax on employers of 
eight or more workers in all save a number of 
specified employments throughout the coun- 
try. This tax was payable at the rate of 1 
per cent of payrolls in 1936, 2 per cent in 
1937, and 3 per cent thereafter. Employers 
who were paying taxes under state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws could offset these 
sums against up to 90 per cent of their federal 
tax. It thus became a matter of indifference 
to the employer, so far as his tax burden was 
concerned, whether or not his own state 
levied an unemployment compensation pay- 
roll tax, so long as this did not exceed 2.7 per 
cent. The efficacy of this device is indicated 
by the rapid development of unemployment 
compensation laws after August, 1935. 

The barrier to progress presented by fears 
as to constitutionality was removed by a 
series of decisions beginning in November, 
1936. In that month an evenly divided vote 
of the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the New York law, and immedi- 
ately thereafter many states enacted legisla- 
tion. Even more important, on May 24, 
1937, the Supreme Court upheld by a vote of 
five to four Title 1X of the federal Act, and 
by a six to three vote the unemployment 
compensation law of Alabama. 


The final obstacle to the passage of legis- 
lation, namely, the difference of opinion as to 
the type of fund, proved to be less important 
after 1935. The Social Security Act allowed 
the states complete freedom as to the type of 
fund they would adopt through a provision 
for the grant of additional credits. Under 
this ingenious device employers who were 
paying less than their normal or standard 
state tax because of favorable employment 
experience under a merit rating or individual 
employer reserve scheme, could nevertheless 
obtain a credit equal to the full normal rate 
applicable in their state against 90 per cent 
of the federal tax. The combination of merit 
rating with a pooled fund, under which all 
contributions are paid into a central pool but 
employers are permitted to pay at lower 
rates if their employment experience is favor- 
able, did much to bridge the gap between 
those who believed in the completely pooled 


fund and those who supported individual em- 


ployer reserves. 


Provisions of the State Laws 


1. Scope. The federal equalizing tax levied 
under Title IX of the Social Security Act 
covers employers of eight or more workers 
and excludes such employments as agricul- 
ture, private and domestic service, and work 
for non-profit-making corporations and for 
the federal and state governments or instru- 
mentalities thereof. Except in regard to the 
size of firms excluded, the states have fol- 
lowed the coverage of the federal unemploy- 
ment compensation tax, though there are 
many minor discrepancies. A majority of 
the states (28) cover only employers of eight 
or more workers; but ten cover employers of 
one or more; nine cover employers of four or 
more; two,employers of three or more; one, 
of five or more; and one, of seven or more. 

2. Eligibility. Eligibility is determined by 
reference to wages earned (or wage credits 
secured) in a specified preceding period rather 
than by reference to a given minimum num- 
ber of weeks of covered employment. This 
last method is now used by only three states. 
Of the remainder, 42 require that a worker 
must have earned a certain number of times 
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(usually 16) his weekly benefit amount in a 
given number of previously completed calen- 
dar quarters (usually the most distant three 
of the last four completed calendar quarters). 
Six states, however, require earnings of a cer- 
tain minimum sum within a similar period. 

3. Waiting periods. The majority of states 
(32) require an initial waiting period of two 
weeks. Eighteen states, however, require 
three weeks, while in one the period is four 
weeks. As a general rule these weeks need 
not be consecutive. In all except 13 states a 
maximum (usually five weeks) is set to the 
total number of waiting weeks during a 
period of 52 or 65 weeks. 

4. Benefits. Benefits are adjusted by ref- 
erence to the past earnings of the individual 
applicant. In the majority of states (41) the 
weekly rate of benefit is defined as a percent- 
age (50 per cent in 41 states and 60 per cent 
in Wyoming) of full-time weekly wages, us- 
ing as a base either the most recent normal 
full-time weekly wage or an average of earn- 
ings over a period of time. Certain of these 
states adopt the latter base exclusively. In 
five other states the benefit rate is almost the 
same, being 4 per cent of the total wages 
earned during the same quarter in a defined 
preceding period in which earnings were at a 
maximum, and in three states the rate is 1/26 
of the highest quarterly wage. Only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provides for benefits for 
dependents and these, together with the basic 
benefit of 40 per cent of wages, may not ex- 
ceed a weekly maximum of 65 per cent of 
wages. 

These benefit rates are generally subject to 
over-riding maxima and minima. In all ex- 
cept three states the maximum weekly bene- 
fit is set at $15. Five states provide no mini- 
mum, and only eleven have a fixed minimum 
weekly rate ranging from $3.00 to $7.50. In 
the remainder the minimum is indeterminate 


owing to the fact that it is defined as a mini-. 


mum number of dollars per week (usually 
$5.00), or a certain proportion (usually three- 
fourths) of full-time earnings, whichever is 
the lesser. 

Although the benefits run in terms of 
weekly rates, 44 state laws provide for the 
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payment of partial unemployment benefits 
to workers who are not unemployed for a 
full five- or six-day week. Twenty-four states 
grant such benefits to workers whose earn- 
ings, because of reduced hours, fail to equal 
120 per cent of the weekly full-time benefit 
rate. Nine states define partial unemploy- 
ment as failure on account of reduced hours 
to earn the total weekly benefit plus $2.00. 
There is considerable variation in the man- 
ner in which the amount of partial benefits is 
determined. 

Thirty-five laws also provide that the ad- 
ministrative authority is to make special reg- 
ulations concerning the benefits and con- 
ditions of eligibility of part-time workers. 
These are individuals who, for reasons pecu- 
liar to themselves or to the establishments in 
which they are employed, normally work 
only one or two days a week. 

5. Duration of benefit. All the states set a 
maximum to the amount of benefit that may 
be drawn within a 52-week period, the most 
usual limit being 16 weeks (found in 27 
states). Three states increase the maximum 
duration for workers who have a long record 
of past employment. These limits, however, 
are only over-riding maxima, the exact dura- 
tion of benefit to which each worker is indi- 
vidually entitled being determined by addi- 
tional formulae in all states except Ohio. In 
the earlier laws these formulae usually re- 
lated the duration of benefit to the length of 
employment prior to making a claim. Only 
four states now use this method. The new 
formula now effective in the others deter- 
mines duration by limiting the total sum a 
worker may draw in benefits during his bene- 
fit year to a fraction (usually one-sixth) of 
his total earnings in a specified preceding 
period. 

6. Disqualifications. Workers are disquali- 
fied for benefit by voluntarily leaving em- 
ployment in all states except New York, fora 
period either stated in the law or left to the 
determination of the administrative author- 
ity within limits set by the law. Discharge 
for misconduct is also ground for disqualifi- 
cation in all states except one (Pennsylvania). 
The period of disqualification is again usually 
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left to the administrator within limits de- 
fined by the law, but 11 states have a fixed 
period of disqualification. 

Unemployment due to labor disputes in- 
volves loss of benefit rights, at least for a 
period, in all states. In a majority of states 
(40) a worker is denied benefit for any week 
of unemployment due to a stoppage of work 
because of a labor dispute at the place where 
he is or was last employed, unless neither he 
nor any member of his grade or class is par- 
ticipating in, financing, or directly interested 
in the dispute. Two of these states, Utah 
and Arizona, exempt workers from disquali- 
fication if the strike is fomented by the em- 
ployer or due to the latter’s failure to con- 
form to state or federal laws pertaining to 
wages, hours, or other conditions of work. 
In Montana refusal of the employer to bar- 
gain collectively is also ground for exemption. 
Eleven states disqualify for any week of un- 
employment due to a labor dispute regard- 
less of the worker’s interest or participation 
in the dispute in question. 

Refusal of suitable work is ground for dis- 
qualification in all state laws. All states are 
required, however, as a condition of approval 
under the Social Security Act, to write into 
their laws clauses protecting workers against 
having to accept new work (a) that is avail- 
able on account of a strike, lockout, or other 
labor dispute, (b) where the wages, hours, or 
other conditions of work are substantially 
less favorable to the individual than those 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or 
(c) where as a condition of employment 
the individual would be required to join 
a company union or to resign from or re- 
frain from joining any bona fide labor or- 
ganization. 

There is very considerable variation in the 
severity of the penalty. In the Wisconsin 
and Missouri schemes workers lose all rights 
based on past employment if they refuse suit- 
able work. At the other extreme is Pennsyl- 
vania, where the disqualification is only for 
the week in which refusal occurs in addition 
to the usual waiting period. In a majority of 
states (36) workers are disqualified for a 
period to be determined by the administrator 


within limits (up to five weeks in 31 cases) 
set by the law. 

Finally, most of the state laws contain pro- 
visions disqualifying workers who are in re- 
ceipt of other remuneration during their 
period of unemployment, although it is usu- 
ally provided that if earnings are less than 
the unemployment benefit the worker may 
be paid the difference. 

7. Financial provisions. All the state laws 
derive their major revenue from payroll taxes 
which, in all but three systems, amount to 
2.7 per cent of payroll in 1938 and thereafter. 
Workers’ contributions are provided in only 
seven states and one of these, Massachusetts, 
suspended workers’ contributions for one 
year in 1938. In general the worker’s con- 
tribution is at a lower rate than that of the 
employer. Only the District of Columbia 
provides for the first three years for a grant 
from general tax funds, and even here no 
grants were made in 1937 and 1938. 

The most usual type of fund is the com- 
pletely pooled reserve fund with a provision 
for merit rating, which is found in 33 of the 
states. Eleven have a pooled fund with no 
provision for merit rating, although in nine 
of these the administrative authority is to 
study the feasibility of introducing this de- 
vice. Wisconsin is the more notable of the © 
two states which have adopted the individual 
employer reserve plan in its pure form. Four 
others provide for individual reserves but 
pool part of the contributions; while Ver- 
mont allows employers to choose whether 
they will have an individual reserve or place 
their contributions in a state-wide pooled 
fund. 

While states are thus left complete freedom 
to determine what type of fund they will 
operate, the Social Security Act requires 
them to deposit the money in an Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund which is administered by 
the Secretary of the federal Treasury. The 
funds of each state are accounted for sepa- 
rately and the total proceeds must be in- 
vested by the Treasury in federal bonds or in 
obligations guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by the United States govern- 
ment. Each state is credited with a share of 
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the interest earned by the Fund proportional 
to the deposit standing to its account. 
These funds can be used by the state only 
for the payment of benefits and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is required to release them to 
the states on certification of the Social Se- 
curity Board that they are needed for this 
purpose. The costs of administration are 
met by a federal grant under Title III of the 
Social Security Act, technically drawn from 
the general revenues, though it was intended 
that this item would roughly be covered by 
the 10 per cent of the national payroll tax 
withheld by the federal government. The 
Board is required to distribute the adminis- 
trative appropriation among the states by 
reference to the population of each state, the 
number of persons covered by the state law, 
the cost of proper administration thereof, 
and such other factors as it shall find relevant. 


Developments Since the Passage of the Social 
Security Act 


Section 903 (a) (2) of the federal Act pro- 
vided that no state law could be approved by 
the Social Security Board if it permitted the 
payment of benefits within two years of the 
date from which contributions were first re- 
quired under the state law. Except in Wis- 
consin, therefore, which commenced pay- 
ments in July, 1936, payment of benefits (by 
22 states) began in January, 1938. By July, 
1938, five other states were paying bene- 
fits, the remainder being due to begin later 
in 1938 or in 1939. By the end of June, 
1938, payments amounting to approximately 
$180,000,000 had been made to some 2,500,000 
workers for varying periods of total or par- 
tial unemployment. 

The two-year period of grace, while origi- 
nally imposed in the interests of conserving 
the funds, proved to be of great value ad- 
ministratively, for the task of setting up an 
administrative organization, acquainting em- 
ployers and workers with their rights and 
obligations, collecting taxes, and devising ad- 
ministrative procedures for the payment of 
benefits has been tremendous. It was ren- 
dered the more difficult by the failure of 
Congress during 1935 to pass a deficiency ap- 
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propriation, as a result of which the Social 
Security Board and those states which had 
passed legislation before the beginning of 
1936 were left without funds to build up the 
necessary staff and organization. The new 
agencies were particularly unfortunate in 
that the date of first payment coincided with 
a renewed period of depression following a 
brief period of prosperity in which many 
workers had acquired rights to at least small 
amounts of benefit. 

The administrative organization resulting 
from the provisions of the Social Security 
Act is, indeed, scarcely calculated to smooth 
the path of administrators. The Social 
Security Board is responsible for approving 
state laws, for making recommendations as 
to legislation and matters of administrative 
policy concerning unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for making grants to the states to 
cover the expenses of proper administration. 
But its responsibilities are not matched by 
commensurate powers. In particular, it has 
no control over the selection of and payment 
of personnel, and very little over the specific 
benefit provisions and formulae embodied in 
the state laws, many of which are so compli- 
cated as to entail considerable administrative 
expense. Furthermore, the divided responsi- 
bility is inevitably conducive to administra- 
tive delay and friction. 

The Board has, however, given guidance to 
the states by issuing draft bills and memo- 
randa on procedures. Its Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation has, on request, 
assisted the states in details of their legisla- 
tion, setting up personnel standards and 
training programs, and in drafting regula- 
tions and preparing budgets. Furthermore, 
it has assisted them in the assigning of social 
security account numbers to all covered 
workers. 

Further administrative difficulties have 
been caused by the fact that the vital em- 
ployment service is under the control of the 
Department of Labor, although, at the state 
level in all but two jurisdictions, the admin- 
istration of unemployment compensation and 
of the employment service are in the hands of 
the same authority. The Board requires all 
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states to make provision for the employment 
service by an amount equal to the maximum 
appropriation available under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act (which inaugurated the United 
States Employment Service) as a condition 
for the receipt of its own administrative 
grants. As the Wagner-Peyser funds are 
limited, the greatest proportion of income for 
the expanded employment service is derived 
from the Board. An agreement, signed in 
March, 1937, between the Secretary of Labor 
and the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, provided for joint action to assist the 
states in the administration of their employ- 
ment services as an integral part of their un- 
employment insurance systems. A Coordi- 
nating Committee to integrate the federal 
program was set up in May, 1937, but many 
problems of multiple and divided responsi- 
bility still remain. 

Finally, certain administrative difficulties 
are created by the fact that the federal Treas- 
ury and not the Board is responsible for the 
collection of the 10 per cent of the tax under 
Title IX, against which no credit is allowed. 
The Treasury interpretations regarding cov- 
erage of taxes, which necessarily are in terms 
of fiscal consistency, are not always appro- 
priate to a scheme conceived of as a social 
insurance measure or identical with those 
adopted by the various state taxing author- 
ities. 

One of the outstanding problems of the 
immediate future is the simplification of 
formulae and benefit payment procedures. 
The necessity for separate records of earnings 
and calculations of benefits for each individ- 
ual worker involves a system more compli- 
cated than that in countries adopting flat 
rates or benefit classes, and one which calls 
for a high degree of record keeping and co- 
operative reporting on the part of employers. 
The change to a quarterly reporting system 
instituted by the majority of states during 
1937 in order to relieve the burden on em- 
ployers has added immeasurably to the diffi- 
culties of the official administrators. For the 
change necessitated further refinement and 
elaboration of the formulae covering eligi- 
bility and the amount and duration of bene- 
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fits. The new formulae appear to result in 
considerable delay in making payments and 
have the further disadvantage that they are 
difficult for the average worker to under- 
stand. There is also some evidence that the 
new formulae will lead in some cases to 
payment of benefits of an extremely small 
amount or of more significant sums for a very 
limited period. With these problems in 
mind the Social Security Board, in coopera- 
tion with the states, instituted a special in- 
vestigation in June, 1938, looking toward the 
simplification of both benefit formulae and 
administrative procedures. 

The problems arising from the existence of 
51 separate jurisdictions attracted early at- 
tention. While there are few significant 
variations in the provisions of the laws apart 
from those relating to the type of fund, there 
is very great variety in the details of the 
benefit and eligibility formulae which will 
militate against the making of simple inter- 
state agreements. The problem of workers 
who work in more than one state or who live 
in one state and work in another is especially 
Furthermore, the differences in 
coverage of the state laws and the fact that 
there is not even identity of coverage of the 
federal unemployment compensation and 
old age taxes, produces a situation that is 
particularly troublesome and costly to em- 
ployers. 

The Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion of the Social Security Board has en- 
deavored to promote uniformity by the cir- 
culation of information concerning the prac- 
tices of the different states and by the holding 
of conferences. An Interstate Conference of 
Unemployment Compensation Agencies de- 
veloped from interstate meetings held as 
early as 1935. A formal constitution was 
adopted in October, 1937, and various per- 
manent subcommittees were set up. The 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
acts as the coordinating agency. The Con- 
ference discusses such problems as the draft- 
ing of state laws, agency formation, selecting 
and training personnel, record keeping, com- 
putation of benefits, reporting requirements, 
merit rating, research and statistical re- 
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quirements, and relations with the employ- 
ment service. 

In January, 1938, the six New England 
States signed an agreement regarding the 
handling of interstate claims. By August, 
1938, 43 states had adopted the rules and 
regulations developed in March, 1938, by 
the Interstate Benefit Payments Committee 
of the Interstate Conference, which differ in 
certain minor respects from those embodied 
in the New England agreement. In principle 
both plans provide for one state to act as the 
agency of another in making payments to 
workers resident within its own territory but 
possessing full rights to benefit by work 
in another state. The problem of work- 
ers who move from state to state so rapidly 
that they are not eligible for benefits in any 
one state is still, however, awaiting a 
solution. 

As yet it is too early to generalize concern- 
ing the solvency of the state unemployment 
insurance funds. All the laws except ten en- 
visage changes in either contribution or bene- 
fit rates, in the event that solvency should 
become endangered, but none contain any 
provision for borrowing. While in some 
states the potential drain on the funds from 
seasonal workers causes anxiety, the experi- 
ence during the first months of 1938 suggests 
that the benefit formulae may be so restric- 
tive that even during periods of depression 
the state funds in general will prove more 
than adequate to meet demands upon them. 
Between January and June 30, 1938, contri- 
butions deposited in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund plus interest of those states 
which were making payments amounted 
to. $218,904,000, while benefit payments 
amounted to only $180,000,000. By the 
end of June the net balance of the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund for these states was 
$485,396,982, the total for the country as a 
whole being $881,868,479. This situation 
has given rise to some criticism of the unem- 
ployment insurance system on account of its 
alleged deflationary effect. It seems probable 
that the question of solvency will become 
more acute if and when the states introduce 
merit rating. 
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The Relationship Between Unemployment In- 
surance and Relief 

Relief and Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) administrators had hoped that un- 
employment insurance payments would ma- 
terially reduce the pressure upon them. See 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF. The experience of 
the first months of benefit payments has, 
however, indicated that the relationship be- 
tween unemployment insurance and the sup- 
plementary relief system is extremely com- 
plex. Firstly, the existence of more than one 
system making payments to unemployed 
workers calls for considerable administrative 
cooperation between the various agencies. 
The non-insurance authorities obviously re- 
quire to know the benefit status of their ap- 
plicants. While under Section 303 (a) (7) of 
the Social Security Act the state insurance 
authorities must supply this information to 
federal work relief agencies, there is no simi- 
lar requirement in regard to state agencies. 
Although a few insurance administrators 
have evolved a system for informing relief 
authorities of the benefit status of applicants, 
full cooperation has been rather generally 
impeded by the pressure of work upon the 
insurance administrators who have been re- 
luctant to undertake new duties and, in some 
cases, by a belief that the principles of in- 
surance would be endangered if this informa- 
tion were made available. Nor is the method 
of sending relief authorities duplicate copies 
of benefit checks (the most usual system of 
cooperation) entirely satisfactory to either 
authority. No arrangements have yet been 
made for reimbursing relief authorities out of 
arrears of benefit subsequently payable, for 
expenditures incurred on account of delayed 
benefit payments. 

Secondly, it appears that the financial re- 
lief to the non-insurance agencies is likely to 
be less than was anticipated. Supplementa- 
tion of insurance by relief is inevitable for a 
certain proportion of cases in a system where 
benefits are directly related to previous indi- 
vidual earnings. While the average weekly 
benefits in July varied between $7.44 and 
$12.65 for total unemployment and between 
$4.57 and $7.23 for partial unemployment, a 
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considerable number of workers at the lower 
end of the benefit scale are likely to require 
supplementary aid. 

Thirdly, the supplementary relief organi- 
zations have been compelled to carry many 
workers during the legal, and what may be 
termed the administrative, waiting periods. 
During the first months of 1938 the latter 
factor has been especially important, as the 
novelty of the program, the inexperience of 
the administrators, and the complexity of the 
laws gave rise to considerable delay in making 
payments beyond the legal waiting period. 

Finally, the limited duration of insurance 
benefit implies that in a period of depression 
the reduction of the load on the remaining 
relief authorities will at best be temporary. 
The percentage of cases closed because of 
receipt of benefit has shown a decline each 
month as workers exhaust benefit rights. 
Moreover, owing to the existence of the “lag 
quarter” that is inevitable in the present 
formulae for determining eligibility and cal- 
culating benefit rights, an as yet unknown 
number of workers will exhaust current bene- 
fit rights and fall back on relief only to be- 
come entitled to a few more weeks of benefit 
in a subsequent quarter. 

There is thus growing realization that 
quite apart from administrative considera- 
tions the various unemployment relief sys- 
tems must be carefully integrated. If insur- 
ance benefits prove on the average to be 
lower than those available under the alterna- 
tive systems—an especially likely situation 
in respect to WPA earnings—workers may 
be reluctant to apply for insurance benefits. 
If unemployment insurance proves to be a 
convenient and socially desirable method of 
providing assistance to the unemployed, it 
may be deemed desirable to extend the dura- 
tion of benefits, though this can hardly take 
place without simultaneous revision of the 
current method of financing, characterized as 
it is by almost complete reliance upon pay- 
roll taxes. 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


The passage of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in June, 1938, is likely to 


have important repercussions upon unem- 
ployment insurance throughout the country. 
After July, 1939, the states are required to 
cease covering this type of interstate employ- 
ment under their unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, and such employment will be ex- 
cluded from coverage under Title IX of the 
Social Security Act as from the same date. 
A single unemployment compensation sys- 
tem for railroad workers is set up with a 
coverage that is identical with that of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. This 
first national unemployment insurance meas- 
ure differs from the existing legislation in 
several important respects. By providing 
unified administration by a single federal 
agency of both old age and unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers the administra- 
tive work imposed upon the employers will be 
greatly reduced. At the same time the sim- 
plified benefit formulae and uniform duration 
of benefit provided under the new law will, it 
is expected, make possible a great simplifica- 
tion in the official administrative machinery. 
The Act embodies a new principle of the 
utmost importance, in that it provides for 
the collection of taxes by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and not by the Treasury. 
This important change serves to emphasize 
the close connection between the payment of 
taxes and their use for benefit payments. 
The Act also requires the setting up of a 
separate administration fund made up of 10 
per cent of the contributions together with 
any additional appropriations which Con- 
gress may make, to be accumulated and 
maintained in the Treasury and used solely 
for the payment of administrative costs. 
This new power to accumulate reserves for 
administrative purposes is an especially de- 
sirable feature, in view of the fact that costs 
of administration fluctuate with the volume 
of payments to be made and, therefore, with 
the movements of the trade cycle. The in- 
troduction of this new principle may well 
have repercussions on government financing 
far beyond the field of unemployment insur- 
ance. It is probable, also, that if this single 
national system should prove more effective 
and less troublesome to employers than the 
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existing 51 state systems, there will be a de- 
mand from other interstate industries for 
similar separate national schemes. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF.” Estimates 
of unemployment indicate that even in so- 


1 See STATE AGENCIES—PuBLIc in Part Three. 


2 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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called normal times a large body of American 
workers are seeking work. The volume of 
unemployment, estimated at 1,000,000 in 
1911, rose to in excess of 1,800,000 in 1914 and 
1915. During the depression of 1921, the 
number of unemployed in non-agricultural 
industries soared to 4,200,000. Throughout 
the prosperity period of the twenties, the 
estimates ranged from 1,500,000 to 3,500,000. 
In the depression decade of 1929-1938, the 
amount of unemployment reached the peak 
figure in our history, probably exceeding 
15,000,000 persons in March, 1933. By Au- 
gust, 1937, economic recovery had contracted 
the volume of joblessness sharply to an esti- 
mated 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 idle persons, 
but the sudden relapse in business conditions 
in the fall of 1937 and during the first months 
of 1938 again boosted the figure probably to 
in excess of 12,000,000 persons. 


Unemployment Relief Before 1929 


The methods of providing for the needs of 
unemployed persons have only recently be- 
gun to be developed on an organized and 
“permanent” basis. Traditionally, unem- 
ployment as a cause of destitution had not 
been segregated from other types in this coun- 
try. Legal responsibility for assistance had 
always rested with the local community, and 
local public and private funds were the exclu- 
sive source of financial assistance to the un- 
employed. While laws providing mothers’ 
pensions and old age assistance were rapidly 
developing, particularly after 1920, little dif- 
ferentiation was made of the causes of desti- 
tution. Assistance was generally given under 
the poor laws in the manner, form, and ade- 
quacy that local funds and local public opin- 
ion dictated. Local poor relief officials were 
usually the responsible administrative officers, 
except in some of the larger cities where 
public welfare departments were established. 
Although private social agencies expended 
considerable funds for outright aid, the bulk 
of relief expenditures were made by public 
agencies. 

The essential characteristics of relief dur- 
ing this period were: (a) public opinion con- 
sidered the causes of destitution and poverty 
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largely personal; (b) unemployment was re- 
garded as a transitory problem; (c) the re- 
sponsibility for relief was entirely local, both 
as to administration and financing; (d) meth- 
ods, forms, and amounts of assistance granted 
were based on the poor law philosophy; and 
(e) work relief, where used, was primarily a 
work test rather than the result of a carefully 
matured philosophy that it was preferable 
to direct relief, with the projects chiefly of 
a maintenance or common labor character. 
Since 1910 there has been a strong upward 
trend in relief costs, with expenditures failing 
to revert to previous levels after each depres- 
sion had passed. 


1929-1933 


Increasing unemployment in 1930 imposed 
a severe test upon prevailing public relief 
machinery. The outmoded system of the 
pre-depression era proved incapable of with- 
standing the shock of a major depression. 
Many industrial cities made heroic efforts to 
provide for the thousands of jobless whose 
personal resources were so rapidly exhausted 
that they were compelled to seek public as- 
sistance, most of them for the first time. 
Local tax revenues declined sharply during 
the depression and borrowing became dif- 
ficult, frequently even impossible. Private 
relief funds declined from 24 per cent of the 
total outlay in 1929 to 3 per cent in 1934. 

As a result of these factors, appropriations 
of state and federal funds to aid cities and 
towns with their relief burdens were required. 
In 1931 New York led the way by creating 
an emergency relief administration. Three 
other states did likewise and in 1932 and 1933 
state funds became available for the first 
time to local communities to pay part of the 
cost of direct and work relief for the unem- 
ployed. With state funds, more adequate 
assistance and improved standards of local 
administration became possible. In some 
states the newly created emergency relief ad- 
ministrations were established in the existing 
departments of public welfare, but in most 
states they were distinct from the permanent 
organizations. They were endowed with 
broad powers on the theory that they had to 


deal with an emergency problem of short 
duration. In addition to direct appropria- 
tions of relief funds to these agencies, the 
states diverted highway funds with the stipu- 
lation that these be used to assist persons on 
relief. 

The joint efforts of public and private 
agencies were not enough, however, to meet 
the mounting need. Therefore, in July, 1932, 
Congress—through the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act—authorized the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (RFC) to 
make loans to the states and local subdivi- 
sions for relief purposes. As a result of this 
Act a tremendous growth in relief expendi- 
tures followed. From July, 1932, to May, 
1933, $300,000,000 was loaned. The Act 
attempted to maintain the traditional local 
system. The loaning agency exercised rather 
scant supervision over expenditures, and state 
and local communities were free to provide 
either direct or work relief. The federal gov- 
ernment merely advanced a part of the funds; 
it did not attempt to set standards for the 
states to follow. 

But the volume of unemployment and 
the needs of the unemployed continued to 
grow, increasing faster than the federal, state, 
and local appropriations. Early in 1933 
over 5,400,000 households representing over 
21,000,000 persons were receiving aid. In 
addition, many states and localities had ex- 
hausted their borrowing power or were pro- 
hibited by constitutional or charter limita- 
tions from resorting to federal loans. It was 
soon realized that the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief had become the most pressing 
economic and political issue in the nation, 
and that to meet it would require resources 
beyond the local and state taxing and bor- 
rowing powers. It was in response to this 
realization that Congress passed the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 which created 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (FERA) in May of that year. 


The FERA, 1933-1935 

The purpose of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act was “to make grants to the several 
States to aid in meeting the costs of furnish- 
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ing relief and work relief and in relieving the 
hardships and suffering caused by unemploy- 
ment in the form of money, service, materials, 
and for commodities, to provide the neces- 
sities of life to persons in need as a result 
of the present emergency and/or to their 
dependents, whether resident, transient, or 
homeless.” To carry out these broad pur- 
poses, Congress appropriated $500,000,000 to 
be disbursed to the states in the form of 
grants. The expenditure of these funds by 
the states was to be supervised by the FERA. 
State emergency relief administrations, some 
of which had been created to receive funds 
from the RFC in 1932, were established in all 
states by the fall of 1933. 

While the actual expenditure of relief funds 
remained in the hands of the approximately 
5,000 local relief agencies, the FERA by 
virtue of its control over federal relief funds 
exerted a tremendous influence over state 
and local relief policies. It may be said to 
have contributed materially in the following 
TESpects: 


1. Standards of aid were improved, budg- 
etary procedures were employed, and more 
adequate monthly grants were assured. In 
May, 1933, the average monthly relief al- 
lowance per family in the United States was 
about $15. By July, 1935, this had risen to 
$31 per month. 

2. It provided for the first time fairly ade- 
quate statistical data on the nature and mag- 
nitude of the unemployment relief problem. 
The research activities of the FERA and the 
state relief agencies probed deeply into the 
character and composition of the destitute 
population. Such studies made planning of 
future unemployment relief policies possible. 

3. It made considerable progress in keep- 
ing the administration of relief free from 
partisan politics. Trained social workers and 
experienced administrators were placed in 
charge of many state relief agencies. In some 
localities they were more than moderately 
successful in resisting political control over 
the administration of unemployment relief. 

4, It provided for the first time adequate 
funds to assist non-resident persons. The 
transient program of the FERA stimulated 
the interest of many states in the problems 
resulting from transiency. 

5. The FERA called attention to the great 
diversity of the relief population and to the 
fact that it was a compound of many pre- 
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viously existing groups: the unemployed, 
the underemployed, the destitute farmer, 
the aged, mothers with dependent children, 
stranded rural groups, and other special types. 
Particular emphasis was given to the special 
problems of the employable persons on relief, 
with recognition that these were not a mass 
but contained many thousands of white collar 
workers, professional and skilled, as well as 
unskilled urban and rural workers. 

6. As the special needs of these groups 
crystallized, the FERA established programs 
to meet them. Work relief for the able-bodied 
was given special emphasis. But other pro- 
grams were also instituted: direct relief for 
those not able to work or who could not be 
absorbed on work projects; a rural rehabilita- 
tion program for destitute rural groups; and 
special programs for youth, for white collar 
workers, and for self-help cooperatives. 


Work relief projects received special en- 
couragement from the FERA. Many such 
projects had already been organized by local 
and state governments. The FERA made 
funds available for the payment of wages, 
and guiding policies were laid down governing 
wage scales, hours, and types of projects. Al- 
though the standards created were superior 
to those prevailing prior to the FERA regime, 
many projects had limited social value. There 
was insufficient diversity to include the skills 
on relief rolls, wages were low, and supervi- 
sion frequently very poor. 

In addition to the relief operations of the 
FERA it was anticipated that the Public 
Works Administration (PWA), created at 
the same time as the FERA, would provide 
for an increasing number of jobs for the un- 
employed and those on relief. The original 
plan for public works under the PWA was to 
have the government finance on a matching 
basis a number of big projects in the states 
and localities. Such projects, it was felt, 
would provide jobs both for direct labor on 
the job and for indirect labor employed in 
the fabrication and transportation of ma- 
terials. But by the autumn of 1933 it was 
evident that the PWA was moving too slowly 
and the amount of employment it was pro- 
viding was negligible. The Administration’s 
program for economic recovery, and the pur- 
chasing power theory which guided its pol- 
icies, dictated a rapid expansion of the gov- 
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ernment spending program. Coupled with 
this was a conviction that because of the 
rapidly increasing volume of relief, the winter 
of 1933 would be one of great hardship. These 
factors were responsible for the creation of 
the Civil Works Administration (CWA) in 
November, 1933. Its essential features were: 


1. Jobs were to be provided to 4,000,000 
unemployed persons on temporary projects 
submitted by local and state authorities or 
conducted directly by the federal govern- 
ment. To finance such projects $400,000,000 
was transferred from funds originally appro- 
priated for the PWA. 

2. While CWA was to be an adjunct of 
FERA, in view of the source of its funds it 
was operated under the rules of the PWA in 
respect to wages and conditions of work. 

3. The workers assigned to CWA projects 
were taken both from the relief rolls and from 
the unemployed not on relief. 

4. The projects of the CWA were to be of 
such a kind that they could be terminated at 
any time. In view of this, they were operated 
on the “force account” method, instead of 
letting the work out by contract. 


Employment under the CWA program 
began on November 16, 1933, and the peak 
was reached on January 18, 1934, when over 
4,260,000 persons were at work. However, 
it was considerably more costly than antici- 
pated. Nearly one billion dollars was spent 
in wages and materials during the four months 
between November, 1933, and April, 1934, 
when the program was finally discontinued. 

The CWA marked the introduction of new 
principles in the relief of unemployment in 
the United States. In many respects it rep- 
resents the most important effort yet made 
to meet the relief needs of the unemployed 
through work. It emphasized the claim that 
the unemployed want work and that the ab- 
stract right to a job should be supplemented 
by a public policy and program which pro- 
vided a job. Furthermore, the right to a job 
was extended not only to the destitute un- 
employed but also to other jobless persons. 
Weekly wages paid on these projects were 
not related to family budgets, but were based 
on prevailing rates in the community, and 
employment was provided for a fixed number 
of hours per week. The projects were more 


substantial in character than had prevailed 
theretofore. The CWA did much genuine 
work and served well in priming the pump 
while it was operating. It set up standards 
for work relief projects: all work must have 
social and economic value; it could be per- 
formed only on public property; and proj- 
ects could not include work normally per- 
formed by the state or localities. 

With the abolition of the CWA the federal 
government returned to the practice of mak- 
ing grants to state relief administrations for 
direct and work relief. The work divisions 
of the state administrations were expanded. 
However, only those already on relief were 
now eligible for work project jobs. Although 
the prevailing wage was retained in principle, 
numerous variations existed in local practice. 
Moreover, weekly ‘earnings’ were deter- 
mined by and limited to budget deficiency. 
Whereas the federal government had hitherto 
financed the total cost of the work program, 
it now provided only partial reimbursement 
on a grant-in-aid basis for state and local ex- 
penditures for both work and direct relief. 
The number employed on work projects was 
therefore considerably reduced, since the 
costs of work relief were much higher than 
direct relief. 


1935-1938 


National unemployment relief policy dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 was devoid of any long- 
time planning in regard to either administra- 
tion or finance. The original participation 
of the federal government was presumed to 
be for an emergency period of short duration. 
With the continuance of the depression and 
the persistence of a large volume of relief, a 
re-appraisal of policy and a reclassification 
of causes of destitution was undertaken. 

In his annual message to Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1935, the President announced that 
henceforth the federal government was to 
“‘quit this business of relief’? and confine its 
activities exclusively to financing an enlarged 
work program. ‘This policy was intended to 
limit the federal government’s operations to 
relief for the unemployed only, while the so- 
called unemployables were to be the exclusive 
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responsibility of the state and local relief au- 
thorities. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 households on relief had an 
employable person and that for 1,500,000 
cases the cause of need was not directly due 
to unemployment. . 

The final grant to the states for direct relief 
was made in December, 1935. Since that 
time relief by the federal government has 
been confined to financing wages, materials, 
and supervision of the Works Program, and 
providing grants-in-aid to the states for cate- 
gorical assistance under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. See PuBLic ASSISTANCE. 


The Works Program 


The Works Program, established by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
is intended to “provide relief, work relief, 
and to increase employment by providing 
useful projects.”” As originally set up, it con- 
templated that a considerable amount of 
work would be under the direction of estab- 
lished government agencies whose activities 
could be expanded through employment of 
relief workers. But to give direction to the 
relief employment of these agencies and to 
provide a large additional number of jobs, 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
was established. This soon became the most 
important single unit in the Works Program. 
Projects to be approved by the WPA, accord- 
ing to the original plan, had to be useful; 
they were to be of such a nature that a con- 
siderable proportion of the money spent would 
go into wages; self-liquidating projects which 
promised ultimate returns to the federal 
Treasury of a considerable proportion of the 
cost were to be sought; in all cases projects 
must be of a character to give employment 
to those on the relief rolls; and they were to 
be non-competitive, if possible. 

The employment provisions of the Works 
Program at its inception in 1935 embodied 
the so-called ‘‘security wage.” This wage 
was a monthly amount which varied accord- 
ing to major occupational groups, broad geo- 
graphical regions, and by urban-rural areas. 
The original payment schedule ranged from 
$19 a month for unskilled labor in the rural 
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South to $94 a month for technical and pro- 
fessional people in the large urban areas of 
the North and West. There have since been 
several adjustments in the wage scales, most 
of them upward. The lower rates under $21 
were abolished and, early in July, 1938, sub- 
stantial increases were made in the monthly 
wages in southern states, raising the minimum 
for the country as a whole to $26 a month. 
In contrast to the FERA and CWA policies, 
the security wage was analogous to a monthly 
salary and disregarded hourly wage rates. 
Later changes in policy led to the adoption 
of the “prevailing” hourly rate, and this was 
embodied in the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1936. 

The standards of eligibility have also been 
liberalized. The original provision which re- 
quired relief status was modified in 1937, so 
that now all persons in actual need must be 
given preference in employment, regardless 
of whether or not they have previously been 
on relief. Eligibility requirements are estab- 
lished both by law and by WPA regulations. 
As of September, 1938, a person was consid- 
ered eligible if he (a) was 18 or more years of 
age; (b) was employable; (c) was a citizen 
—or, if an alien, was a declarant for citizen- 
ship; (d) was registered with the public em- 
ployment service; (e) was the only member 
of the family group to be employed on WPA; 
and (f) was in need. Furthermore, a person 
could not be retained on a work project if he 
refused private work on a job he was capable 
of performing and at an equivalent wage and 
reasonable working conditions. In addition, 
a worker who accepted private employment 
could immediately be reinstated if he lost his 
job through no fault of his own and was still 
in need of relief. 

Employment on the total Works Program 
reached a peak of about 3,928,000 persons in 
February, 1936. Of this total, approximately 
2,899,000 persons were engaged on WPA 
projects alone; 403,000 were enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; and 626,000 | 
were on projects operated by other Works 
Program agencies. Employment on WPA 
projects subsequently fluctuated with eco- 
nomic conditions, falling to 1,407,000 in Sep- 
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tember, 1937. With the increase in unem- 
ployment beginning during the fall of 1937, 
however, the WPA rolls were enlarged. See 
Table lI. In September, 1938, it was reported 
that over 3,000,000 persons were engaged on 
its projects. 

TABLE | 


Number of Persons Certified as in Need of Relief, 

Employed on Projects of the Works Progress Ad- 

ministration in the Continental United States 

(Transients Not Included) by Months, July, 1937, 
through August, 19384 


(000 omitted) 

Year Month Number 

1937 July 1 S22 
August 1,435 
September 1,407 
October 1,431 
November 1,474 
December 1,583 

1938 January 1,852 
February 2,026 
March 2,340 
April 2,526 
May 2,619 
June 2,704 
July 2,897 
August 2,981 


a Data taken from Table 2, p. 25, Social Security 
Bulletin, October, 1938. 


Certifications of eligibility are in most 
states made by local public relief agencies or 
officials designated by the respective state 
WPA’s. These agents are sometimes super- 
vised by the WPA itself (as in New York, 
Ohio, and West Virginia) or by a state pub- 
lic assistance agency such as the Maryland 
Board of State Aid and Charities and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assist- 
ance. Ina few instances, certifications are 
made by approved state agencies (such as the 
California State Relief Administration and 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission) 
through their own local agents. In about a 
dozen states (among which are Massachu- 
setts and New Mexico) the WPA makes its 
own certifications. 

Practices followed in making certifications 
vary widely from state to state and are par- 
ticularly affected by the existence or non- 
existence of general assistance programs to 
aid needy employable persons not employed 
on the Works Program. The attitude of 
certifying agents toward changes in the cir- 


cumstances of certified workers differs from 
state to state, some attempting to re-certify 
need or cancel certifications periodically while 
workers are employed on Works Program 
projects. Others make no attempt to review 
workers’ status once they are certified and 
assigned to work. At least 95 per cent of the 
employes on any project must be persons 
certified as in need except upon specific ex- 
emption authorized by the federal or state 
WPA administrators. 

Six appropriation acts since 1935 have pro- 
vided money for the Works Program. The 
original Act made $4,800,000,000 available; 
$1,425,000,000 more was added in 1936; in 
1937 two appropriations were made; a sup- 
plementary appropriation of $250,000,000 
was approved in March, 1938; and another 
appropriation of $1,425,000,000, designed to 
carry the Program through the first seven 
months of the fiscal year 1938-1939, was ap- 
proved in July, 1938. Of the latter appro- 
priation, $25,000,000 was reserved for dis- 
cretionary use by the President in providing 
special forms of relief. 

Of all WPA work that has been under- 
taken, highway, road, and street projects ac- 
count for nearly 37 per cent of the total cost; 
public buildings and parks about 10.9 per 
cent; other recreational facilities about 10.8 
per cent; white collar projects about 10.5 
per cent; sewer systems 9.5 per cent; and 
projects for the production of goods about 8.7 
per cent. Of particular significance has been 
the wide diversity of white collar projects. 
These were established to enable thousands 
on relief to function on jobs which call for the 
special skills they possess. Projects in educa- 
tion, music, the theater, art, and research 
have been effectively developed. The early 
criticism of “‘boondoggling”’ has largely dis- 
appeared. 


Magnitude of Relief Problem 


It is not possible to segregate unemploy- 
ment relief from other forms. Obviously the 
minimum number of persons considered to be 
receiving unemployment relief would be rep- 
resented by those on the Works Program. 
But in addition there are large numbers re- 
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ceiving general relief who are also ‘“‘employ- 
able” but for some reason are not able to get 
relief employment. Although theoretically 
relief for the unemployed has been provided 
since December, 1935, through the Works 
Program, appropriations have at no time 
been adequate to absorb all of the able-bodied 
on the relief rolls. Local or sponsors’ contri- 
butions have frequently been insufficient to 
provide both the number and type of projects 
necessary. Furthermore, the term ‘‘unem- 
ployable”’ being vague, local Works Program 
officials have not accepted for employment 
on projects all those certified by relief author- 
ities as employable persons. Consequently, 
a large number of able-bodied persons have 
continued to seek relief from state and local 
welfare departments. 

The full magnitude of the relief problem 
arising from unemployment cannot, there- 
fore, be accurately measured. Estimates are 
available, however, of the total number of 
households and persons receiving all forms of 
relief! in each month since January, 1933, as 
compiled by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion? and presented, in part, in Table II. 

It is also difficult to segregate the cost of 
unemployment relief from the cost of other 
forms of assistance. There is no way of de- 
termining what portion of the cost of general 
relief should be classified as due to unemploy- 
ment. Likewise, some portions of the cost 
of special programs like the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps must also be charged to unemploy- 
ment. Without attempting any segregation, 
a recent Senate Special Committee to Inves- 
tigate Unemployment and Relief estimated 
that the total public aid program for 1937 

1 Including, in July, 1938, relief furnished by the 
following agencies and programs: Works Progress 
Administration; general relief; Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; aid to the aged, blind, and dependent 
children; Farm Security Administration grants; 
National Youth Administration work projects; 
other federal agency employment under Emer- 


gency Relief Administration acts; and emergency 
employment of federal agencies under other acts. 
2 Works Progress Administration, mimeographed 
release No. 13516, September 16, 1938. Also see 
Woofter and Whiting, “Households and Persons 
Receiving Relief or Assistance,” in Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, June, 1938, 
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cost $3,122,000,000, of which $2,091,000,000 
was supplied by the federal Treasury and 
$1,031,000,000 ‘by state and local govern- 
ments. For the entire period 1933-1937 the 
cost was approximately $13,500,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000,000 was appropriated by 
the federal government and $3,500,000,000 
by the state and local units.! 


TABLE II 


Estimated Net Total Number of Households and 

Persons Receiving Relief and Emergency Employ- 

ment on Federal Work Programs in Continental 

United States for Selected Months in 1933-19384 
(000 omitted) 


Year Month Households Persons 
1933 January 4,656 18,283 
April 5,361 21,113 
July 4,570 17,365 
October 4,142 15,688 
1934 January 7,855 27,578 
April 6,326 22,639 
July 5,944 21,615 
October 6,276 22,409 
1935 January 6,779 24,211 
April 6,656 23,451 
July 6,038 21,136 
October 5,631 19,083 
1936 January 6,091 20,714 
April 6,015 20,435 
July 5,452 17,942 
October 5,898 19,006 
1937 January 5,959 19,166 
April 5,886 18,480 
July 5,029 15,381 
October 4,880 14,324 
1938 January 5,836 17,815 
April 6,653 20,914 
July> 6,701 21,338 
Augustb 6,803 21,840 


a Subject to revision 
b Preliminary 


Per capita and total expenditures from 
combined government sources for the entire 
period 1933-1937, as estimated by the Senate 
Committee,? were: 


TABLE III 
Total and Per Capita Public Aid Expenditures 


Expenditures in Per Capita 
Year Millions of Dollars Expenditures 
1933 $1,604. $12.75 
1934 3,944 31.15 
1935 3,992 31.31 
1936 5,305 41.30 
1937 4,459 34.49 


1 See p. 1383 in U. S. Senate, tufra cit. 
2 Ibid., p. 1197. 
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Shortcomings of Unemployment Relief Pro- 
gram 

Criticism of the federal unemployment re- 
lief policy has been directed primarily against 
the cost of the Works Program. There is 
relatively little dispute on the question as 
to whether work relief is more desirable than 
direct relief. The earlier doubts on this 
score resulted from the experience with over- 
manned projects, with work of relatively little 
social value, with a low rate of efficiency, and 
with the placement of white collar workers 
on common labor projects. These objections 
have now been largely corrected; the quality 
of the projects has improved and the general 
efficiency of the Works Program has increased. 
While not everyone would show equal en- 
thusiasm for work relief, most observers might 
agree with WPA Administrator Hopkins’ 
testimony before the Senate Committee that 
direct relief is “degrading to the individual; 
it destroys morale and self-respect; it results 
in no increase in the wealth of the commu- 
nity; it tends to destroy the ability of the 
individual to perform useful work in the fu- 
ture; and it tends to establish a permanent 
body of dependents.’! A nation-wide poll 
taken in March, 1938, showed that 90 per 
cent of the persons interviewed were of the 
opinion that relief should be extended in the 
form of work. 

Nevertheless, work relief has been sub- 
jected to severe criticism from responsible 
sources. Political interference with objec- 
tives of the program has been noted in several 
states in spite of efforts to thwart it; local 
communities have objected to centralized 
administration; and social workers and oth- 
ers have urged the use of federal relief 
funds for direct relief purposes to provide 
at least for the able-bodied who cannot be 
employed on work projects and must, there- 
fore, be supported on the local general 
relief rolls. 

A major criticism arises from the relatively 
greater costs of work relief in contrast to di- 
rect relief. Those who are concerned with 
government finance contend that whenever 
unemployment relief comes to be paid for 

1 Ibid., p. 1348, 


through taxation rather than borrowing, the 
cost of the Works Program will make it im- 
possible to balance the federal budget. These 
persons point to the experience of England, 
which discarded work for the unemployed 
and substituted cash grants. Another group 
contends that the merits of direct versus 
work relief is not the real issue; if a free 
choice were available, work relief would be 
more desirable. But since insufficient funds 
are available to meet the needs of all the un- 
employed, we must first make sure, they say, 
that no one is starving, or the more expensive 
program cannot be justified. In providing 
only for the work program the federal gov- 
ernment, it is urged, has passed a great por- 
tion of the problem of aiding the unemployed 
back to the states and cities which, short of 
funds, have frequently had to cut standards 
to starvation levels. 

Many social workers, therefore, have urged 
a return to the method of grants-in-aid to 
states, with the decision of the proportion of 
funds to be used for work to be left to the 
states. This proposal has been severely op- 
posed by the WPA Administrator. In his 
testimony before the Senate Committee he 
indicated that a comparison of costs between 
work relief and direct relief is misleading; 
that ‘‘average’’ costs are deceptive; that di- 
rect relief in New Jersey during 1934 and 
1935 was $49.50, in New York City $48, and 
in Cook County, Illinois, $53.50 a month for 
a family of four, while the average wage of all 
WPA workers in the various states was only 
$55 a month. The work relief monthly grant 
is somewhat more adequate, he contended, 
but still below the minimum required to sup- 
port an unskilled manual laborer’s family of 
four at a basic maintenance level. The grant- 
in-aid principle, he urged, was only a means 
of enabling those states which are unwilling 
to appropriate funds for relief to avoid 
doing so. “‘A proposal to grant funds to 
states for unemployment relief, therefore, is 
a proposal to lower standards.’! Many per- 
sons insist, however, that it is possible to 
work out a formula which would protect 
the integrity of the Works Program and at 

1 Ibid., p. 1350. 
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the same time provide aid to states which 
need it.1 


Future Trends of Unemployment Relief 


Estimates of future unemployment in the 
United States are difficult to make, but many 
economists who have taken note of the slack- 
ening pace of economic developments and of 
the much slower rate of investments than was 
characteristic of our economy in the decades 
preceding 1920, predict that from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 unemployed may be the new 
after-depression ‘‘normal.” This halving of 
the present jobless army cannot be expected 
to occur at once; there is little prospect for 
a rapid absorption of the estimated 12,000,000 
or 13,000,000 at present unemployed. Even 
with economic recovery, private jobs will 
beckon first and perhaps only to those who 
have been laid off since September, 1937. 
Therefore, the volume of unemployment re- 
lief will continue to be large in the years im- 
mediately ahead. A considerable portion of 
those receiving aid today will not be active 
competitors in the labor market of the near 
future, ifever. Many have been unemployed 
for several years, others have been on relief 
and WPA for along time. About 40 per cent 
of those employed on the WPA in 1937 were 
over 45 years of age; many have suffered 
occupational obsolescence; others have been 
displaced as a result of technological changes; 
most of them are unskilled. For these the 
process of re-absorption will doubtlessly be 
lengthy. 

Unemployment compensation or insurance 
is now expected to influence the volume of 
relief to a lesser degree than was anticipated 
at first. About 40 to 50 per cent of all gainful 
workers are not included under the states’ 
compensation laws. Benefit provisions, be- 
ing related to wages earned in many cases, 
are likely to be insufficient and will require 
supplementary relief. Only in one state does 

1 Perhaps the outstanding proposal in this con- 
nection was that made by the National Citizens 
Committee of the Community Mobilization for 
Human Needs in early 1938. This proposal is em- 
bodied in a memorandum Proposed Program on 


Relief and Public Welfare distributed by Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc. 
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the duration of benefits exceed 15 weeks a 
year. Finally, the present unemployed are 
obviously not eligible to receive compensation 
benefits until such time as they establish suf- 
ficient wage credits. While experience with 
unemployment compensation has been too 
brief, available data suggest that a consider- 
able number of persons are receiving relief 
during the “waiting period,” a slightly larger 
number receive assistance to supplement their 
benefits, and about 20 to 30 per cent of those 
who receive benefits apply for relief at the 
end of their benefit period. See UNEMPLoy- 
MENT INSURANCE. 
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WILLIAM HABER 


VETERANS AND SERVICE MEN.! 
Through consolidation of three federal bu- 
reaus in 1930, one government agency—the 
Veterans Administration—now administers 
all benefits authorized by federal laws for 
veterans and their dependents. Through its 
central office in Washington, its regional 
offices in each state (except Delaware, which 
is under the Philadelphia office), and several 
insular offices, pensions or compensation, in- 
surance, hospitalization, and other benefits 
are administered. 


Veterans’ Pension? 


Pension is paid to veterans of any war and 
to their dependents if disability or death re- 
sults from causes arising in service, and under 
much more restricted rules for disability or 
death not due to service. For peacetime vet- 
erans pension is not paid for disability or 
death unless the cause arose during service. 

On June 30, 1938,3 the number of disabled 
veterans of the World War and the number 
of deceased veterans whose dependents were 
recelving pension or compensation totaled 
490,972. Thus, of the approximately four 
and three-quarters millions who served in the 
World War, only about 10 per cent (including 
death claims) are in receipt of these benefits. 
Furthermore, since approximately 437,000 
awards are for disability or death caused by 
war service, only about 1 per cent of all World 
War veterans received pension for disabili- 
ties not due to service. There are 71,921 
Civil War and 224,314 Spanish American 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 


2 “Pension” is used throughout this article in a 
general sense as including “‘compensation” under 
World War legislation. 

8’ For comparable figures for other wars and 
peacetime service see Annual Report, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, 1938. 


War pensions now being paid (the majority 
for disability or death not due to service). 


Hospital Care for Veterans 


Hospital and medical care for veterans (not 
for dependents) is provided in veterans’ hos- 
pitals built and maintained by the Veterans 
Administration under Congressional appro- 
priations. To a limited extent other govern- 
mental and private hospitals are used when 
veterans’ hospitals are filled. Domiciliary 
care is provided for veterans physically or 
mentally unable to earn their own support. 

There are 42 general medical, 27 neuro- 
psychiatric, and 12 tuberculosis hospitals for 
veterans, and a number of additional beds 
in other government and private hospitals. 
The trend continues steadily toward more 
mental-nervous disabilities, the peak of the 
load being anticipated about 1946.1 

A veteran of any war may have hospital or 
domiciliary care whether or not his disability 
was caused by military service. Veterans of 
peacetime service are eligible only if dis- 
charged for disability or in receipt of pension. 
In some circumstances treatment is confined 
to the disability which arose during service. 
Such qualifying factors as length of service, 
type of disability, and so forth, are specified 
by law. For a number of years those hos- 
pitalized for non-service disabilities have out- 
numbered those treated for service-connected 
disabilities. 

On June 30, 1938, of the 50,385 veterans in 
hospital, over 50,000 were under treatment 
for disabilities not due to military service. 
There were 14,106 receiving domiciliary care 
on the same date. 


Other Services to Veterans 


From 1918 to 1927 medical and psychiatric 
social service was rendered in veterans’ hos- 
pitals by the American National Red Cross. 
See MEDICAL SOCIAL Work and PSYCHIATRIC 
SociAL Work. Since 1927 it has been pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration. Fam- 
ily and other problems retarding patients’ re- 
covery are referred to Red Cross Chapters or 
other community agencies. The Guardian- 

1 See Matz, infra cit. 
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ship Division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion has responsibility under an Act of August 
12, 1935,1 for safeguarding estates of mentally 
disabled and minor beneficiaries receiving 
benefits under veterans’ laws. Periodic sur- 
veys are made by Veterans Administration 
personnel and (on request of the Guardian- 
ship Division) by Red Cross workers. The 
latter assist trust companies and other fidu- 
ciaries by planning family budgets and inter- 
preting other social needs. They also carry 
on a program of family case work, including 
prosecution of claims for disability and death 
benefits, for veterans of wartime and peace- 
time service. 

Claims service for war veterans is given by 
the American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, Grand Army of 
the Republic, United Spanish War Veterans, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars, such service 
often being limited to members of the respec- 
tive organizations. These organizations also 
further legislation benefiting veterans. 

The National Child Welfare Division of 
the American Legion interests itself in the 
welfare of children of World War veterans, 
and works for child labor laws and other pro- 
tective legislation. Financial relief to chil- 
dren of World War veterans is given from 
national endowment funds to tide over emer- 
gency situations where local resources are not 
available. The Women’s Overseas Service 
League assists women who served overseas 
during the World War in either military or 
civilian capacities. 

Preference is given under special laws to 
war veterans in naturalization procedures 
and in federal civil service appointments. 
Wives and widows share in the latter. Vet- 
erans’ preference of 90 days in homestead 
entries became inoperative with the with- 
drawal of all public lands from settlement 
in 1934 and 1935, but became effective 
again during 1938 as a few small areas 
were made available under new irrigation 
projects. 

Civilian Conservation Corps camps for 
war veterans, established in 1935, continue 
under 1938 legislation with a total authorized 

1 Public, No. 262—74th Congress. 


Veterans and Service Men 
enrolment of 27,200 veterans. See CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION Corps. 

In early Public Works Administration proj- 
ects under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act preference was given to veterans with de- 
pendents. Preferences were omitted under 
later appropriations, but in 1937 Congress in- 
cluded a preference clause for employment 
under the Works Progress Administration of 
war veterans ‘“‘who arein need.” See UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF. 

The United States Employment Service 
maintains in each state a Veterans’ Place- 
ment Division which seeks to place veterans, 
especially those requiring selective employ- 
ment. See EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 


State Services to Veterans 


State legislation benefiting veterans has 
changed little since 1932. Nearly all states 
provide free copies of public records for vet- 
erans’ claims and in 33 states service officers 
or other officials assist veterans in filing 
claims. There are soldiers’ homes in 52 
states (37 admitting wives and widows) and 
school-homes for veterans’ children in seven 
states. Twenty-four states give civil service 
or other employment preference; 34 permit 
various tax exemptions; and many exempt 
veterans from miscellaneous license fees. In 
40 states burial allowances under greatly 
varying limitations are provided for veterans, 
and in a few states for widows and children. 

Twenty states enacted bonus laws bene- 
fiting World War veterans. Time limits for 
application have expired in all except Kansas 
(January 1, 1939), Massachusetts, Missouri 
(December 31, 1938), New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
(July 1, 1940), and South Dakota, and in 
several of these funds for payment are ex- 
hausted. 

Scholarships for war orphans are author- 
ized in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
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Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

There are state pensions for Confederate 
veteransin Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and for certain re- 
stricted classifications in Maine, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah. Blind veterans have an annual 
pension of $500 in New Jersey and New York, 
and $400 in Ohio. 

Relief for veteransin greatly varied amounts 
and circumstances is provided through spe- 
cial state or county veterans’ relief agencies 
or commissions in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
In the following states administration is 
through regular relief officials: Alabama, 
Kansas, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Washington. 


Aid to Service Men and Their Families 


The World War brought sharp realization 
of the effect which social problems and con- 
cern for their families have upon the morale 
of service men. Military authorities increas- 
ingly recognize this factor in the development 
of dependable fighting forces. Careful selec- 
tion of suitable personnel of proper legal age, 
unmarried and without dependents, is urged. 
Enlisted men may not marry without per- 
mission of commanding officers, who con- 
sider the man’s prospects for promotion or 
other resources over and above his limited 
pay. 

By Congressional Charter the American 
National Red Cross has both wartime and 
peacetime responsibilities for service to the 
military forces of the United States. Prob- 
lems of men requiring case work services are 
referred to Red Cross field directors at Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard sta- 
tions in the United States and its insular 
possessions. Problems involving the man’s 


family are handled cooperatively with the 
chapter in his home community. Medical 
and psychiatric social workers are employed 
by the Red Cross in each Army and Navy 
general hospital and at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C., where men be- 
coming insaneinservicearetreated. Through 
the Vocational Division of the United States 
Office of Education and the various state 
boards, vocational rehabilitation is available 
for men disabled in peacetime service. 

Dependents of service men (including those 
of Coast Guardsmen, for whom legal provi- 
sion was made during 1937) may have care in 
government hospitals at nominal per-diem 
rates. 

The Army Relief Society, the Navy Relief 
Society, and the League of Coast Guard 
Women render financial assistance, princi- 
pally to dependents of deceased members of 
their respective service branches. 
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EpITH SPRAY 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE! is, tradition- 
ally, the “giving of information, counsel, and 
experience which will aid an individual in 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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choosing, preparing for, entering upon, and 
progressing in a recognized occupational live- 
lihood.”” More recently, the play of economic 
forces, the necessity for social adjustment, 
and the liberalization of educational theory 
have tended to mesh vocational guidance 
practice not only into more modern school 
administration but into that of other social 
agencies, both private and governmental. 
This broadening conception has given rise to 
controversies as to the distinctions among 
vocational guidance, educational guidance, 
guidance generally, and education itself. 
These differences are resolved by seeking the 
“operational meaning”’ of the term. 


Process 


Vocational guidance (a) helps the individ- 
ual to understand himself, using every scien- 
tific, pedagogical, and personal device to 
arrive at a complete analysis; (b) helps the 
individual to understand the occupational 
world in which he lives, appropriating the 
results of every other force that contributes 
to his understanding of the world at large; 
(c) helps him to choose that field of occupa- 
tions in which his individuality may operate 
successfully and happily, and to acquire pro- 
ficiency in it; and finally (d) helps to place 
him on a job within his field of occupations 
and helps him to advance to the limit of his 
capacity. Obviously, if these purposes are 
accomplished, vocational guidance imple- 
ments both school and non-school education 
to the end that such education may do what 
it has always professed to do—prepare boys 
and girls for life. 

Individual analysis involves the observa- 
tion and testing of interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities; the observation of reactions to 
home, school, and work experiences; the 
thorough-going examination of all physical 
characteristics; and a study of all recorded 
evidence, both subjective and objective, that 
will throw light upon the complete personal- 
ity of the individual. This is the modern, 
scientific version of ““Know Thyself.” 

Occupational analysis gives the individual 
general information regarding all occupations, 
and more and more detailed information 
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about those occupations for which he seems 
fitted. This includes the description of actual 
professional and trade practices, the detailing 
of the qualifications of workers, the probable 
trend of the occupations, both as to number 
of workers and as to income, and a recital of 
all other factors contributing to the occupa- 
tions’ desirability or lack of desirability. 

Vocational choice and preparation result 
from the juxtaposition of individual and oc- 
cupational analysis, the coalescing in one 
individual of an understanding of himself and 
of occupations. Whether this is wise and 
effective depends upon the skills and person- 
alities of the teachers and counselors with 
whom the individual comes into contact. The 
term “‘counseling’’ is often used to designate 
the personal relationship between counselor 
and individual through interviews, confer- 
ences, and lessons. These lead to the choice 
of courses or institutions for the acquisition 
of definite skills and knowledges in the chosen 
occupation. This is vocational education. 
See Vocational Education and Training in 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 

Placement and advancement involve a 
canvass of current employment opportunities 
and continued watchfulness of occupational 
trends to the end that those individuals who 
have been counseled may find appropriate 
work. Not only should this work be congenial 
and profitable in the present but should offer 
a reasonable chance of increase in responsi- 
bility and salary. 

Vocational guidance philosophy and tech- 
nique borrow from and contribute to many 
other educational movements, methodologies, 
and institutional aims. In recognition of 
these interrelationships the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association has cooperated 
with other bodies to organize the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, meeting in annual convention for the 
discussion of common problems. Patently, 
good guidance is dependent upon the effec- 
tiveness and validity of the testing of intelli- 
gence, interest, and aptitude. The psycholo- 
gists, especially those in the field of industrial 
and applied psychology, have provided ever- 
improving tools. Progressive education, lay- 
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ing emphasis upon the discovery and nurture 
of interests, and all types of “individual 
education” have contributed to vocational 
guidance by helping the child to understand 
himself. 

“Activity programs” have provided social 
and sometimes occupational experiences for 
the revelation and application of interests. 
The whole field of curriculum revision, where 
it has been guided by an aspiration toward 
reality, has enabled guidance to function 
more effectively. Conversely, both individual 
and occupational analysis have provided in- 
valuable material for the enrichment of the 
curriculum and humanizing of the school. 
The growing emphasis upon personality and 
the recognition of the importance of mental 
hygiene have again been reciprocally bene- 
ficial in promoting sound education. See 
MENTAL HYGIENE. 

Organized vocational guidance as a sepa- 
rate activity had its beginning in a settlement 
house in Boston where in 1908 Professor 
Frank Parsons first attempted to solve occu- 
pational problems through a systematic and 
scientific approach. Since that time many 
social agencies have invoked its aid and, 
when possible, have set up organized bureaus. 
The American Association of Social Workers 
authorized a study of the duties of the voca- 
tional counselor which resulted in the volume 
Vocational Guidance in Action (infra cit.), 
published in 1935. Cooperation between the 
schools and the social agencies has become 
progressively closer, thus bringing to bear 
on each individual an increasing number of 
forces contributing to his occupational orien- 
tation. See SociAL AND HEALTH WoRK IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 


Professional Standards for Counselors 


While there has been a healthy trend to- 
ward making vocational guidance more scien- 
tific and more objective, there has been no 
disposition to lose sight of the prime im- 
portance of the “‘wise counselor and friend,”’ 
in the traditional sense. The Committee on 
Professional Standards of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association is studying the 
problem of selecting counselors with a view 


to steering a middle course between the in- 
troverted student and extroverted mission- 
ary, and plans to attain this objective through 
carefully constructed tests and rigidly con- 
trolled human judgments. The goal is: (a) a 
minimum level of culture, intelligence, schol- 
arship, and achievement; (b) abundant men- 
tal health; (c) specific knowledge of the his- 
tory, principles, and problems of education, 
adolescent development, principles of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, studies in 
educational and occupational opportunities, 
counseling methods, psychological tests, men- 
tal hygiene, sociology, economics, labor prob- 
lems, applied psychology, vocational educa- 
tion, and social case work; and (d) lessening 
of emphasis upon academic degrees (although 
these might be required as minima) and 
increase of emphasis upon a discovery of real 
power and knowledge in prospective coun- 
selors. They must be worldly wise and 
humanly sympathetic. They must be inte- 
grated personalities. They must certainly 
not be those who, in the desire to compensate 
for their own soul-troublings, feel a mission to 
help everybody else. They must be whole- 
somely energetic and at the same time deli- 
cately sensitive to the weaknesses of others. 
They must, in fact, be very extraordinary 
persons. 


Agencies and Programs 


No amount of vocational guidance can 
create jobs and therefore can be neither 
panacea nor alleviation for unemployment. 
Yet the depression has accentuated the mal- 
adjustment of normal times, and private and 
public agencies springing up from the realiza- 
tion of such maladjustment inevitably have 
turned toward vocational guidance for at 
least a partial solution. The National Youth 
Administration has organized numerous guid- 
ance centers for the orientation of out-of- 
school youth who have not developed a major 
interest or have not found a suitable job, or 
have failed in both. The American Youth 
Commission, similarly concerned, has set up 
four experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams pointed toward the vocational orienta- 
tion of drifting youth. See in YouTH Pro- 
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GRAMS. In some communities vocational 
guidance bureaus have been organized as 
Works Progress Administration projects. The 
United States Office of Education has organ- 
ized a vocational guidance staff within the 
Vocational Division-and has engaged an out- 
standing consultant on a part-time basis. 
While the federal government has long fos- 
tered vocational education, first through the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
more recently through the Office of Educa- 
tion, full recognition of the guidance phase of 
occupational adjustment has come only dur- 
ing the past year. 

The National Occupational Conference has 
stimulated interest and brought about action 
with reference to vocational guidance pro- 
grams through a tour of the school superin- 
tendents in important cities of the United 
States. The superintendents observed the 
vocational guidance and education activities 
in outstanding programs and have since 
initiated a strengthened program in their own 
cities. The United States Employment 
Service, through its Division of Research, is 
carrying on a study of job classification in- 
tended: not only to simplify the problem of 
placement but, through the grouping of occu- 
pations requiring like or similar skill, to 
throw light upon the possibility of training 
for broad fields of occupations rather than 
for specific jobs. At the same time the Na- 
tional Resources Committee has been study- 
ing the effects of modern civilization, par- 
ticularly technological changes and the 
massing of population in cities, upon the 
life of the people, especially their occupa- 
tional life. 

The plight of the college and university 
graduate and the personal maladjustments 
within these higher institutions have made 
patent the necessity for student personnel 
programs. At the University of Minnesota, 
for instance, through a combination of test- 
ing, interviewing, counseling, and cumulative 
record keeping, definite results have been 
obtained. In the field of Negro education the 
National Urban League has been active, and 
personnel programs have been developed at 
such institutions as Tuskegee Institute and 
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Talladega College. However, the extreme 
seriousness of the whole situation has been 
reported in what has been called an epoch- 
making document, The Student and His 
Knowledge (infra cit.), issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, as a result of its study of the Pennsyl- 
vania high schools and colleges. While con- 
cerned primarily with academic education 
and educational guidance, the conclusions of 
the study are precisely pertinent to voca- 
tional guidance. Proceeding from the funda- 
mental conclusion of the study, that ‘‘each 
student’s self-education should constitute the 
controlling object of any educational agency 
that deals with him,” it notes four essential 
aids to self-education: 


1. Knowledge of the student’s history and 
previous attainment—mental, physical, so- 
cial—as exact and comprehensive as can be 
procured. 

2. A carefully considered forecast of what 
the student probably can achieve and actively 
desires to attempt. 

3. Provision for (a) access to skillful teach- 
ing as the student, under expert personal 
direction, finds it needed, and (b) material 
facilities such as libraries, laboratories, and 
collections organized and administered pri- 
marily for the student’s convenience in 
learning. 

4, Provision for (a) recognition of cumula- 
tive progress in knowledge, measured com- 
parably and comprehensively, and (b) the 
analysis and description of abilities, special 
traits, and peculiarities in the use of knowl- 
edge, as well as of conspicuous qualities of 
character and disposition. 


These are the fundamentals of a good voca- 
tional guidance program. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, infra cit., notes: ‘‘In few fields of 
endeavor are the existing social facilities 
more inadequate than in vocational guid- 
ance. The ever-increasing complexity of our 
industrial economy emphasizes the need of 
young persons for vocational guidance in 
choosing and preparing for occupations that 
will be suited to their respective abilities, 
needs, and interests and in which they will 
have opportunity of employment.”’ The run- 
ning record of both aspiration and achieve- 
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ment in this field, fostered by those interested 
in academic, vocational, and social educa- 
tion, and by both public and private bodies 
concerned with the problems of youth, as this 
appears in successive issues of Occupations— 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, gives 
ample evidence that many forces are at work 
to make social facilities more adequate for this 
purpose. This outcome appears all the more 
likely in view of the fact that many inde- 
pendent educational and social movements 
are pointed in the same direction and are 
tending more and more to support each other. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION.2 
Each year many thousands of persons suffer 
physical disablement through accident, in- 
jury, disease, or congenital cause. Surveys 
of the physically disabled taken in many 
parts of the country show that in each 1,000 
of the general population there are from 12 to 
15 persons who are permanently physically 
handicapped. Such disabled persons may be 
divided roughly into three groups: first, 
those who are dependent because unable to 
work; second, those who are able to contrib- 
ute in some measure to their own support; 
and third, those who despite their handicaps 
are economically independent because able to 
engage in normal employment. 

Vocational rehabilitation is a program of 
restoration of physically disabled persons to 
remunerative employment and comprises all 
activities necessary to preparation of handi- 
capped persons for suitable occupations and 
their placement therein. In comparatively 
recent years state and federal governments 
have inaugurated such services to assist the 
physically disabled in restoring themselves to 
occupational competency. To some extent 
these services had been pioneered by private 
agencies which are still making important 
contributions to the program. 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Process 


The first step in the process of rehabilitat- 
ing an individual is to determine the occupa- 
tion, or type of occupation, for which he may 
be best adapted in view of his physical, men- 
tal, and vocational capacities; the second 
step is to assist him in securing adequate 
preparation for the pre-determined objective; 
and the third, to assist him in securing em- 
ployment in the selected occupation. 

Owing to variations in training, experience, 
aptitudes, interests, personality, and other 


- factors, disabled persons cannot be rehabili- 


tated in groups. Each case presents an indi- 
vidual problem which requires its own specific 
solution. Rehabilitation service must, there- 
fore, be carried on through the “‘case method.”’ 

Generally speaking, there are three ways by 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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which disabled persons are rehabilitated. In 
the case of the first method a person is en- 
abled to return to a former occupation or to 
enter a new one through physical restoration 
or prosthesis (supplying artificial parts for 
the body). An individual who is rehabilitated 
by the second method is prepared through 
vocational training for an occupation from 
which he is not barred by his disability. Such 
training is secured in public or private resi- 
dence schools, in commercial or industrial es- 
tablishments (employment training), or from 
tutors, sometimes supplemented by corre- 
spondence instruction. The third method is 
the adjustment to a suitable occupation of 
persons not adapted to formal training. 

The guiding principle in rehabilitation serv- 
ice is to fit disabled persons for occupations 
at which they can compete with normal per- 
sons and earn the same wages. Naturally, 
with certain cases this objective cannot be 
fully effected. None the less it is the desired 
goal. 

Public vocational rehabilitation agencies 
do not establish surgical, prosthetic, or train- 
ing facilities, their function being, first, to 
refer their clients to agencies organized to 
give the services needed, and second, to su- 
pervise the rendering of these services. Thus 
rehabilitation workers are ‘‘engineers’? who 
lay plans for the vocational adjustment of 
disabled persons and see that the plans are 
carried out. They are, however, assisted by 
other agencies, public and private, such as 
hospitals and clinics, private social agencies, 
public welfare departments, workmen’s com- 
pensation bureaus, employment offices, vo- 
cational schools, institutions for the handi- 
capped, and church, fraternal, and civic or- 
ganizations. By law, cooperation is required 
between rehabilitation and state public em- 
ployment offices which receive federal aid 
from the United States Department of Labor. 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 

Vocational rehabilitation service for an in- 
dividual is not considered as completed unless 
he is placed in employment in the occupation 
for which he has been prepared or adjusted. 
In other words, placement in employment is 
by law a component part of the rehabilitation 
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service. In practice it is also a policy of the 
rehabilitation department in a state or local 
community to carry on a “follow-up” serv- 
ice after the individual is placed in employ- 
ment for the purpose of determining whether 
the preparation service has been successfully 
carried out. 


The Federal-State Program 


The federal-state program of vocational 
rehabilitation was established under an Act 
of Congress, approved June 2, 1920. A year 
or two prior to this time several states had 
initiated rehabilitation services. Programs 
are in operation in all but two states (Dela- 
ware and Kansas), in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the territories of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. They are supported by federal, 
state, and sometimes local funds. These de- 
partments derive their authority from state 
acts, which, in addition to providing for vo- 
cational rehabilitation service to citizens of 
the state, accept the benefits of the federal 
Act. This Act provides for cooperation by 
the federal government with thestates through 
financial assistance, promotional service, and 
research activities, the states being charged 
with the responsibility of rehabilitating per- 
sons within their own jurisdiction. 

The organic federal Act, as amended, au- 
thorized appropriations of $1,097,000 through 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, to be al- 
lotted to the states on the basis of population 
and on condition that the amount expended 
from the federal grant is matched by expendi- 
tures from state funds. The Social Security 
Act, provides for expansion and permanent 
extension of the program established in 1920 
through the organic rehabilitation act. Au- 
thorization of appropriations to the states is 
increased to $1,938,000 annually. This legis- 
lation is in effect an amendment to the basic 
Act, and makes permanent the provisions of 
the Act without change. 

The federal Act, which is administered by 
the United States Office of Education, defines 
“rehabilitation” as meaning “‘the rendering 
of a person fit to engage in a remunerative 
occupation’’;and “disabled person” as mean- 
ing ‘‘any person who by reason of a phys- 
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ical defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury, or dis- 
ease, is, or may be expected to be, totally or 
partially incapacitated for remunerative oc- 
cupation.”’ All persons vocationally handi- 
capped through physical disability of what- 
ever origin, regardless of sex, age, race, or 
economic status, are eligible. Not all of such 
persons, however, are feasible of the service. 
In addition, the federal Office interprets the 
Act as providing for a service which estab- 
lishes or re-establishes the disabled person in 
normal competitive employment. That is to 
say, partial rehabilitation or welfare service 
as such is not construed as contemplated in 
the Act. 

The service of rehabilitation in a state is 
conducted as a division of the state board for 
vocational education within the state depart- 
ment of education. Headquarters are located 
in the state capital, and in a number of states 
district offices are also maintained. The di- 
rector or supervisor in charge is assisted by a 
staff of field agents (case workers). In some 
states local units are operated through co- 
operation with public or private agencies, 
such as educational departments, placement 
bureaus, and the like, which are financially 
aided through federal and state funds, their 
work being supervised by the state depart- 
ment under contractual agreements. These 
local units have a case worker or workers who 
operate within their particular jurisdictions. 


Participation by Private Agencies 


The federal-state program of rehabilitation 
is clearly a public service. However, if all 
phases of the work are included, it may be 
estimated that private agencies are bearing 
about 20 per cent of the total costs. In gen- 
eral, there are two types of private agencies 
for the handicapped: those which deal with 
specific types of the disabled—organizations 
for the hard of hearing, deaf, blind, tubercu- 
lous, and cardiac cases—and those which 
offer special methods of help. The latter in- 
clude placement bureaus for the handicapped, 
curative workshops, and salvage agencies. 

For many years certain religious and char- 
itable organizations have been engaged in 


systematized collection and utilization of 
discarded household articles, furniture, and 
clothing for distribution to persons in need. 
Through such activities these agencies have 
provided training and employment for the 
aged, the handicapped, and temporarily un- 
employed persons. Such a systematic sal- 
vage program not only results in the separa- 
tion of useful from worthless material and the 
discovery of the best markets for articles 
handled, but also develops the art of properly 
reconditioning suitable articles and of extend- 
ing their usefulness. 

The best-known agencies in this field are 
the Goodwill Industries, associated in two 
joint national associations—the Bureau of 
Goodwill Industries of the Methodist Church 
and the National Association of Goodwill In- 
dustries; the Salvage Bureaus of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul Councils; and the 
Men’s Social Service Department of the Sal- 
vation Army. These organizations operate 
in many cities and provide employment for 
many thousands of disadvantaged persons. 
Naturally they do not operate for profit. 
Reconditioned articles are sold at reasonable 
prices to people of limited means; and waste 
materials are sold as salvage. Some of the 
bureaus cooperate with welfare agencies by 
supplying furniture and clothing to aid in the 
rehabilitation of families whose homes have 
been broken up. Again, some of the units of 
these agencies cooperate with the state re- 
habilitation departments in providing train- 
ing for physically handicapped persons who 
can later be placed in normal employment. 


Physical Restoration and Subsistence 


Medical and surgical treatment and the 
supplying of artificial parts to the body are 
important phases of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Obviously the extent of the physical 
impairment of an individual should be re- 
duced, whenever possible, to a minimum be- 
fore preparation for employment is under- 
taken. Although federal-state funds cannot 
be used for physical restoration treatment, 
state departments secure such service from 
clinics, state-aided hospitals, cooperating 
local surgeons and physicians, and crippled 
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children’s agencies. In many cases the costs 
of such services are met by cooperating agen- 
cies. In this connection it should be noted 
that in many states workmen’s compensation 
laws provide for medical and surgical treat- 
ment of persons entitled to their benefits. 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. By law, 
cooperation is required between rehabilita- 
tion and state workmen’s compensation com- 
missions. 

The United States Office of Education has 
ruled that federal-state funds may be ex- 
pended for artificial appliances provided they 
are necessary to the vocational rehabilitation 
of individuals and are but one factor in the 
complete rehabilitation of the individual. 

Subsistence costs for rehabilitation clients 
while in training present a serious problem. 
In a few of the states workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws provide extra compensation for the 
purpose. Some states have special appropri- 
ations for subsistence for persons not eligible 
for compensation. Similar provision for both 
groups is needed in all states; but in lieu 
of this, dependence upon private agencies 
will have to be continued. 


Costs of Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


The existing distribution of costs of re- 
habilitation is puzzling to persons unfamiliar 
with the field. This is due to the fact that 
the federal Act and the policies of the United 
States Office of Education, as the federal 
agency of administration, regarding the use 
of federal and state matching funds permit 
only specified phases of the rehabilitation 
process to be financed out of these funds. All 
costs for surgical treatment and for living 
expenses during training must be borne by 
local or state funds additional to those ap- 
propriated for matching the federal grants. 
At present the expenditures permitted are 


only for the following: administration, tui- 


tion, training supplies and equipment, artifi- 
cial appliances, travel of trainees, and medical 
examinations. Thus, two types of expendi- 
tures are prohibited (physical restoration and 
maintenance) both of which are essential and 
greatly needed to make the rehabilitation 
service entirely a public program in so far as 
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maintenance cost is concerned. It would 
seem eminently desirable that the federal 
Act be amended so as to permit the use of 
joint funds for all expenses necessary to effect 
the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
individual. 

The average cost of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the individual from joint funds is 
about $300, whereas the complete cost, in- 
cluding all phases of the process, is from $450 
to $550. Frequently the increased earning 
capacity of the rehabilitated person during 
the first year after rehabilitation exceeds the 
cost of rehabilitation and in many cases the 
weekly wage—averaging about $16 a week— 
of the rehabilitated person exceeds his wage 
prior to rehabilitation. The average age of 
rehabilitated persons is 27 years, and at this 
age the average work-life expectancy is 25 
years. As the average cost of maintaining a 
dependent person at public expense is from 
$300 to $500 a year, the financial aspect alone 
would seem to more than justify the invest- 
ment of public or private funds in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons who 
would otherwise remain a burden upon the 
community. 


Special Groups 

Vocational rehabilitation of the blind, deaf, 
cardiac cases, and the tuberculous requires 
specialized treatment for each group. In 
general these groups are quite inadequately 
served by state rehabilitation departments. 
Rehabilitation of the blind is still limited 
largely to training for such traditional occu- 
pations as mop and broom-making, uphol- 
stering, basketry, and chair-caning. While 
a few blind persons are rehabilitated in the 
professions, in certain technical occupations, 
and in a scattered range of repetitive occupa- 
tions, much more could be accomplished if 
funds were available for job analyses and 
demonstration of feasible occupations in in- 
dustry. 

The 74th Congress passed a bill (H. R. 
4688) Public No. 732, approved June 20, 
1936, which provides specifically for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for the blind. 
Under the terms of this act provision is made: 
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first, for establishment of blind persons in 
vending stands in public buildings; and, 
second, for surveys of occupations in com- 
merce and industry suitable for the blind. 
Although the act does not carry an appro- 
priation for aid to the states it does authorize 
appropriations for its administration. Under 
this act and the cooperative relationship set 
up with state commissions for the blind, about 
400 blind persons had been established in 
vending stands by June, 1938. The average 
net earnings to the vendors is $1,000 per 
year. Little has as yet been done under this 
act in reference to surveys of employment 
opportunities for the blind, and the program 
will not be materially expanded until pro- 
vision is made for financial aid to the states 
in carrying on this important service. See 
THE BLIND. 

In several states special projects for re- 
habilitation of the tuberculous and those 
with cardiac diseases have been initiated in 
cooperation with local agencies or sanatoria, 
but these will not have wider application 
until greater financial resources are available 
and special promotion is given to the solution 
of these problems. See TUBERCULOSIS. 

Service for crippled children is essentially 
physical reconstruction and education. Log- 
ically much of the work is directed to remov- 
ing the physical handicap, thereby eliminat- 
ing in many cases the later need for vocational 
rehabilitation. Provision for academic train- 
ing is made through hospital schools, special 
schools, or classes in the public school system, 
and for itinerant teachers for those who can- 
not be transported to public schools. 

The Social Security Act makes provision 
for promotion of physical reconstruction of 
crippled children through financial aid and 
service to the states by the federal govern- 
ment. Naturally, under the stimulus of this 
legislation many crippled children who can- 
not be fully restored physically are being 
brought to the attention of the state voca- 
tional rehabilitation departments for voca- 
tional rehabilitation service. The national 
Act logically provides for cooperation be- 
tween state rehabilitation and state crippled 
children’s agencies. See CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


Obstacles 

One of the major problems with which re- 
habilitation workers have to contend is the 
attitude of many employers. Without em- 
ployer cooperation rehabilitation is impos- 
sible. Employers generally, especially in the 
smaller industries, are willing to employ com- 
petent disabled persons. Large employers, 
however, usually require rigid physical ex- 
aminations which frequently bar the handi- 
capped, though many industries will re-em- 
ploy workers disabled in their plants. Fre- 
quently opposition to employment of the 
handicapped is based upon a weakness in the 
compensation act which makes no provision 
for payment of compensation for total dis- 
ability in the case of second injury. Group 
insurance is also a barrier, and civil service 
regulations or policies of appointing officers 
are often discriminating against the handi- 
capped. While some leaders in rehabilitation 
feel that the latter barrier should be removed 
by legislative act, others believe that the de- 
sired results can be better effected by educa- 
tion and demonstration. Certainly it is not 
generally believed that mandatory legislation 
should be attempted with regard to the pri- 
vate employer, as has been the case in one or 
two European countries. 

The depression has naturally had an appre- 
ciable effect upon the rehabilitation program. 
Applications have greatly increased and place- 
ments been made more difficult. Notwith- 
standing depressed business conditions of 
recent years, the national rehabilitation pro- 
gram has grown steadily, the number of re- 
habilitations during the past four years having 
increased 27 per cent. 
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Joun A. Kratz 


VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL WORK! may 
be defined as individuals who give their serv- 
ices to social agencies with no thought of re- 
muneration in terms of money, for the pur- 
pose of furthering the aims and assisting in 
carrying out the program of the agency. 

There are two kinds of volunteers—the one 
who gives regular service for a definite pur- 
pose at stated times; and board and com- 
mittee members who are concerned with 
policies, procedures, and promotion. It is 
conceded that perhaps the best training for 
the latter type of volunteer is the experience 
gained through the former service. 

The status of the volunteer has been a 
shifting one; it may be likened to the familiar 
pendulum. The swing toward high interest 
and efficiency is marked by such periods as 
the beginning of social work itself, first moti- 
vated and carried out by lay people, and 
the World War when volunteer performance 
reached a high point. That period was fol- 
lowed by a definite swing in the opposite di- 
rection when the professionally trained person 
held center stage and many agencies in the 
- interest of “‘efficiency’’ wanted only profes- 
sional workers. Board and committee mem- 
bers were exceptions, although in many agen- 
cies they too became mere figureheads. Now 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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it seems that the pendulum is steadying 
toward an even middle swing in which the 
volunteer and the professional enter into a 
partnership to which each makes his own par- 
ticular contribution. 


Organizations Working with Volunteers 


The National Committee on Volunteers in 
Social Work, organized in 1933, is now one of 
the associate groups meeting with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The scope 
of the Committee’s purpose has grown rapidly. 
Today its objectives are stated as follows: (a) 
to draw volunteers and board members into 
the National Conference of Social Work, (b) 
to help volunteers understand their relation- 
ship to professional social work, (c) to create 
an awareness among the professional group 
of the importance of the volunteers’ contri- 
bution to social work, and (d) to assist the 
professional group in fostering a closer rela- 
tionship with volunteers. 

Another interesting recent development in 
this field is the organization of central bu- 
reaus for recruiting and placing volunteers, 
and for coordinating the lay work of the com- 
munity. In 1932 about half a dozen such 
bureaus existed, in 1935 there were 18 bu- 
reaus, and in September, 1938, 26 were re- 
ported in the following cities: Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Detroit, Elizabeth (N. J.), Evanston, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Montclair (N. J.), New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester (N. Y.), St. Louis, Syracuse, 
and Washington. 

In 1937 the National Committee on Volun- 
teers made a study of the status and function 
of the existing bureaus, iufra cit., showing 
that the majority were organized by local 
councils of social agencies and are now associ- 
ated with them and are wholly or largely sup- 
ported by them. Almost all of the bureaus 
are directed by paid executives who have had 
professional training. Their policy is de- 
termined by a committee or board of direc- 
tors composed largely of lay people. Perhaps 
the greatest advantage that a community, as 
well as an individual, derives from such a bu- 
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reau is the interviewing of the prospective 
volunteer on a professional basis, and the 
careful placement which follows if the candi- 
date proves to be good material. 

The Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America also plays an important part in pro- 
moting interest and raising standards of serv- 
ice among volunteers, both nationally and 
through its local branches. The Association 
seeks to educate and stimulate in its members 
an acceptance of responsibility for participa- 
tion in the social effort of their communities. 
As a prerequisite to active membership, new 
members are required to take a complete 
course on social problems and methods of 
treating them. The continuance of active 
membership is contingent upon volunteer 
service for which members are expected to 
take further training. The monthly maga- 
zine Junior League carries many stimulating 
articles on lay leadership. 


Volunteer Services 


Lay service imposes a twofold obligation. 
Agencies that accept volunteer service are 
under obligation to provide their volunteers 
with work that is worth doing, to supply com- 
petent supervision, to reward demonstrated 
capacity with suitable promotion, and to 
strive to make the agency-volunteer relation- 
ship in all its aspects an opportunity for 
growth and for creative experience. Volun- 
teers, on their side, owe to their agencies 
promptness, regularity, and reliability; re- 
spect for confidences; and willingness to ac- 
cept direction and to conform with the stand- 
ards and ethics of the profession of social 
work. 

In the past, private agencies have been the 
ones to make use of lay workers, but accord- 
ing to thestudy referred to above, “‘the growth 
of the work of the public agency in recent 
years finds a reflected growth in the amount 
of volunteer work being done there.’”’ Pro- 
gressive public welfare officials are discussing 
seriously the active participation of volun- 
teers in the expanding public services. In 
the state of Washington a friendly visiting 
service, staffed entirely by volunteers, is an 


integral part of the program of old age as- 
sistance and is reported as being ‘‘well be- 
yond the experimental stage.”” Other work 
being undertaken in the public relief and rec- 
reational agencies and in the children’s agen- 
cies, including the juvenile court, range from 
clerical and motor service to research studies 
and the simpler forms of case work service. 
In private agencies volunteer work has an 
equally wide range, and includes clinic aid 
work in hospital and health services, all sorts 
of recreational leadership in the group work 
field, assistance in research, publicity and edi- 
torial work, motor service, friendly visiting, 
and clerical work of many kinds. 


Training Courses 


Training courses for volunteers are an im- 
portant part of the program carried out by 
the central bureaus. The majority report 
orientation courses for the inexperienced lay 
worker in which various fields of social work 
are presented by outstanding leaders in con- 
nection with trips to various agencies. In 
many cities advanced or specialized courses 
are offered for those who are ready to carry 
additional responsibility in the agency of 
their choice. Agencies also are providing an 
increasing amount of educational opportuni- 
ties which are eagerly taken advantage of by 
their lay workers. According to one stu- 
dent,! volunteers want (a) a good educational 
lecture course, (b) training by the staff of 
the particular agency on problems peculiar 
to its work, (c) regular and frequent confer- 
ences and discussion with staff members, (d) 
meetings with other volunteers, for purposes 
of discussion, book reports, comparing of mu- 
tual problems, and so forth, (e) constructive 
criticism from the staff and judicious praise, 
(f) careful placement with close follow-up, 
(g) discussion about the larger aspects and 
problems of the agency, and (h) required 
reading, with discussion afterward. In gen- 
eral, she says, volunteers want to be looked 
on by the staff as students. They want just 
as much training as they can get, as much as 
a busy staff can spare the time to give. 


1 See Dabney, infra cit. 
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Volunteers as Interpreters of Social Work 

Many agencies today, with a lay program 
such as this, testify to the effective work ren- 
dered by volunteers and to the increase, both 
in quality and quantity, of work accom- 
plished. But there is another value derived 
from the use of lay workers which no agency, 
public or private, should overlook, and that 
is the publicity given the agency through the 
interpretation which every volunteer con- 
sciously or unconsciously gives. A “‘trained”’ 
volunteer is as aware of the confidential na- 
ture of the agency’s work as the professional 
worker, and is eager to observe the same 
standards concerning it. On the other hand 
she is often in a position to interpret the 
work and justify the budget to a group of 
people whom the professional worker may 
never reach. See PUBLICITY AND INTERPRE- 
TATION IN SOCIAL Work. 

The community needs an informed public, 
aware of the ills and difficulties that beset it 
and concerned with remedies for such ills. 
It needs a public which understands and be- 
lieves in the work of its social agencies. It 
is this need that volunteers of all kinds, espe- 
cially the board members, are meeting today. 
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FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION.! The 
annual loss of life caused by industrial acci- 
dents in the United States is estimated to 
range from more than 25,000 for years of 
great industrial activity to at least 15,000 for 
years when industry is slack. The total of 
injuries involving loss of time varies with the 
ebb and flow of employment from 1,400,000 
to 3,000,000. It is estimated that in 1936, 
16,000 lives were lost in American industry, 
66,000 were maimed, and an additional 
1,500,000 lost time and wages because of 
temporary disability. The cost of wage loss 
and of medical and hospital expense runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. The 
incidental cost to employers reflected in 
damage to machinery, equipment, materials, 


1 For the names of national agencies in this field 
see INDEX under the title of this article. 
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morale, and lost time of fellow workers is 
about four times as high. The resulting loss 
to the nation runs into billions of dollars. 

The vastness of the number of workers and 
their families who are affected by workmen’s 
compensation laws and administration is 
therefore apparent. It is of vital importance 
to workers, industry, and the public that 
adequate provision be made not only for 
medical and cash benefits but also for trained 
personnel for settling claims, supervising 
medical care of workers, and for the preven- 
tion of injuries. 

The extent of industrial accidents is of 
course dependent upon the amount of effort 
put forth in prevention. During the past 20 
years notable progress in the reduction of 
accidents has been made in a number of large 
industrial establishments under scientifically 
planned and well-directed safety programs, 
but up to the present time safety activities in 
smaller plants have been desultory and often 
almost completely neglected. 

The purpose of workmen’s compensation 
legislation is to protect the worker who is 
injured in the course of his employment with- 
out his having to prove the employer respon- 
sible for the accident. Before such laws were 
in existence an injured worker could recover 
damages from his employer for such an in- 
jury only if he could prove that the employer 
was negligent. The court remedy was slow, 
uncertain, and costly. The worker usually 
had to prove that his employer had not used 
reasonable care in protecting him against 
injury, that the injury was not due to an 
ordinary risk inherent in his job, and that it 
was not the result of his own negligence or 
the negligence of a fellow worker. 

The ends sought by progressive workmen’s 
compensation legislation are: 


1. To furnish certain prompt and reason- 
able compensation to the victims of work 
accidents and their dependents. 

2. To free the courts from the delay and 
cost incident to the great mass of personal 
injury litigation. 

3. To eliminate economic waste in the 
payments to legal counsel and witnesses and 
the expense and time loss due to trials and 
appeals. 


4. To supplant concealment of fault in 
accidents by a spirit of frank study of causes. 

5. To provide immediate and adequate 
medical treatment when injuries occur. 

6. To furnish a plan for rehabilitating 
workers who, because of their injuries, are no 
longer able to follow their former occupa- 
tions. 


Historical Development 


The rapid mechanization of industry 
brought with it an increasing toll of work 
accidents. Late in the nineteenth century the 
increasing number of such accidents focused 
public attention on the plight of the injured 
workers who were frequently unable to re- 
cover damages and often became charges 
upon public support or private charity. The 
first country to provide for the injured worker 
by law was Germany, where the first modern 
compensation act was passed in 1884. Eng- 
land followed with a compensation act in 
1897. The German pattern embodied the 
compulsory insurance principle. The English 
plan was elective and left to the employer the 
right to choose for himself whether he would 
carry his own risks or have them borne by an 
insurance carrier. 

Allbut twostates, Arkansasand Mississippi, 
now have compensation acts. The first of 
such laws in the United States was enacted in 
1908 and covered employes of the federal 
government. After a brief period of experi- 
mental legislation 10 state compensation acts 
were passed almost simultaneously in 1911. 
These laws were necessarily based in part 
upon foreign experience. Some of them fol- 
lowed the German model while others were 
adaptations of English legislation. In conse- 
quence the'outstanding feature of compensa- 
tion law and practice in the United States 
has been the variety of the provisions in the 
states, both as to benefit payments and pro- 
cedure. To quote one expert in the field, 
“The various systems of such compensation 
in the United States, or lack of system, 
have been characterized as a veritable crazy 
quilt.” 

1Garcelon, Donald D., ‘‘The Rating of Perma- 
nent Partial Disabilities,” in Discussion of Indus- 


trial Accidents and Diseases. U.S. Division of 
Labor Standards Pub. No. 10. 1937. 
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_ The first of the American state compensa- 
tion acts, passed by the state of Washington 
in 1911, provided for compulsory insurance 
with insurance in a “monopolistic” or “‘ex- 
clusive”’ state fund. The New Jersey act, 
passed in the same year and based upon the 
English model, was “elective” with insurance 
left to private carriers. In 1914 California 
adopted, after a model founded in New 
Zealand, what is known as the “competitive” 
state fund; that is, a state insurance fund 
which competes side by side with private 
insurance carriers. 

It is estimated that about 40 per cent of 
the gainfully employed workers in the United 
States are covered by existing workmen’s 
compensation laws. As a rule, farmers, do- 
mestic servants, and casual employes are 
excluded from other than a voluntary basis of 
coverage, and sometimes are absolutely ex- 
cluded. Many small employers are exempted 
by the so-called ‘‘numerical’” exemptions, 
which range from employers with less than 
two employes to employers with less than 
sixteen. The range of coverage is often nar- 
rowly restricted in states which have retained 
the early practice of limiting the operation of 
the law to the so-called “hazardous” or 
“extra-hazardous”’ employments. 


The Cost of Workmen’s Compensation 


Only approximate estimates of the total 
cost of workmen’s compensation are avail- 
able. The total annual compensation cost 
to industry is probably about $500,000,000. 

It has been estimated that because of the 
operation of waiting periods during which no 
compensation is paid and the application of 
limitations as to time and amount of pay- 
ments the injured worker scarcely recovers 
more than 40 per cent of his wage loss due to 
industrial injuries, even in states with liberal 
compensation acts. 

It is impossible to make more than a broad 
estimate of the annual cost of medical aid to 
injured workers. The estimate of medical 
expense for the year 1938 made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council! is $50,000,000; while 


1 National Safety Council, Accident Facts: 1938 
Edition. P. 53. 
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the estimate of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is “‘about $100,000,000.’’ 1 

One of the most significant advances made 
under the compensation laws is the widening 
recognition that unlimited medical aid should 
be given to injured workers, if not for hu- 
manitarian then for economic reasons. Under 
the present compensation acts the injured 
worker is usually ‘‘on the hands” of the em- 
ployer until he is restored to normal working 
ability, thereby making it to the interest of 
the employer to furnish prompt and com- 
petent medical aid. Although there is great 
room for improvement in the treatment of 
injured workers, the disposition of employers 
and insurance carriers is to give injured work- 
ers adequate medical care, even in states 
where the laws do not yet require full med- 
ical aid. 

The injured worker not only needs to be 
restored to health but also to working capac- 
ity. To further this end, federal legislation 
provides that state funds appropriated for 
rehabilitation activities be matched by fed- 
eral appropriations. During the year 1936— 
1937, under this joint arrangement, 2,377 
injured workers were rehabilitated and placed 
in jobs, sometimes at wages larger than those 
they earned prior to the injury. See Voca- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Adequacy of Benefit Payments 


Since the first compensation acts were 
passed there has been a notable but uneven 
development toward adequacy of benefit 
payments. The provision under the early 
legislation was usually meager. The con- 
tinuing lack of uniformity as to the amount 
of payments in the states is immediately ap- 
parent from an examination of benefit tabu- 
lations. For example, the maximum death 
benefit payment in South Dakota is $3,000; 
in North Dakota $15,000. The percentage 
of wages paid as compensation ranges from 
50 per cent to 70 per cent. In actual opera- 
tion the benefit payments, especially during 
the period 1930-1936, have ranged from a 

1 American Medical Association, Medical Rela- 


tions under Workmen’s Compensation: Develop- 
ments Since 1930. 1938. P. 33. 
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minimum of a few cents a week in some states 
to the maximum of $25 a week in New York 
or higher in Arizona. 

The injured worker usually needs money 
soon after his injury, and one of the main pur- 
poses of the compensation laws has been to 
assure prompt and, if possible, almost auto- 
matic payment. The performance of the 
compensation agencies has been much better 
than the results of litigation in the courts. 
Some states, as for example New York and 
Wisconsin, have maintained a close check 
upon the relative promptness of payment by 
the various insurance carriers, and in conse- 
quence the workers in such states have as a 
rule been spared the anxiety and distress 
caused by long delay in payment. The in- 
terval between the injury and the first pay- 
ment ranges, in the main, from two weeks in 
some instances to almost two months or more 
in others. 


Occupational Diseases 


With few exceptions the early acts pro- 
vided compensation payments only for “acci- 
dental injuries,” excluding occupational dis- 
eases by implication, if not expressly. But 
on January 1, 1938, some or all occupational 
diseases were covered by 28 state and federal 
acts. In the remainder of the states occupa- 
tional diseases are excluded either by express 
language or as a result of court interpretation. 

Occupational diseases are handled in three 
different ways: (a) by naming a specific 
schedule of occupational diseases which are 
compensable, (b) by the inclusion of all occu- 
pational diseases by blanket provisions, and 
(c) by using the word “‘injury’’ instead of 
“‘accident”’ in the law. 

Twelve jurisdictions provide for blanket 
coverage of occupational diseases. In Con- 
necticut an occupational disease is defined 
as one “peculiar to the occupation in which 
the employe was engaged and due to causes 
in excess of the ordinary hazards of employ- 
ment as such.”’ In Massachusetts, where the 
word “injury” rather than ‘‘accident” is 
used in the legislation, the courts have held 
that an injury may be anything that disables 
aman for work. The administrators of work- 


men’s compensation laws are in general of 
the opinion that the most effective method of 
handling occupational diseases is by a “blan- 
ket’’ coverage.! 


Silicosis 

In recent years considerable attention has 
been particularly directed to the problem of 
silicosis, a disease that results from breathing 
air containing silica. Briefly, the disease is 
characterized by fibrotic changes in the lungs 
—the replacement of the functional lung 
tissues by scar tissues—with a resultant de- 
crease in the oxygenation of the blood. Clin- 
ically, silicosis is characterized by some or 
all of the following symptoms: shortness of 
breath, decreased chest expansion, lessened 
capacity for work, and an increased suscep- 
tibility to tuberculosis. The disease, more- 
over, may be progressive even after exposure 
to silica dust has ceased. There are relatively 
few cases of death resulting solely from sili- 
cosis. Authoritative opinion is to the effect 
that approximately three-fourths of those 
who contract silicosis die of the disease com- 
plicated by pulmonary tuberculosis.? 

It is estimated that approximately 500,000 
workers in American industry are exposed to 
harmful quantities of silica dust in the course 
of their normal employment. The principal 
industries in which such exposures may exist 
are’ mining and related operations; quarry- 
ing and stone finishing; construction of rail- 
ways, highways, and tunnels, and rock drill- 
ing in general; pottery; abrasive industries, 
such as sand, sandpaper, and grinding; glass; 
mineral earth; spray coating; refractories; 
and foundries. 

It is the consensus of informed opinion 
that the incidence of silicosis can be markedly 
reduced through proper preventive methods. 
However, pending its eradication, provision 

1 “Occupational Disease Legislation of the United 


States, 1936,” in Monthly Labor Review. Novem- 
ber, 1936. 


2 Sayers, R. R., “‘Relationship of Asbestosis and 
Silicosis to Disability,” in Discussion of Industrial 
Accidents and Diseases. U.S. Division of Labor 
Standards Bul. No. 4. 1936. P. 72. 


8 See Report on Economic, Legal, and Insurance 
Phases (infra cit.). 
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should be made to compensate workers suf- 
fering from the disease. Thus far only 16 
states have made provision for silicosis as a 
compensable industrial disease.! 

As in the case of other aspects of work- 
men’s compensation, however, procedures in 
dealing with silicosis vary between different 
states. Asa result of the National Silicosis 
Conference, called by the United States Sec- 
retary of Labor in 1936, minimum standards 
for dealing with silicosis have been recom- 
mended for adoption by the various states. 
Among them the more significant are: 


1. The compulsory insurance of the em- 
ployer’s obligation. 

2. The barring of persons having active 
tuberculosis from occupations involving a 
silicosis hazard. 

3. A dismissal payment to workers sepa- 
rated from employment because of silicosis. 

4. The establishment of official impartial 
medical advisory boards of experts on dust 
diseases. 

5. Furnishing of medical care as long as 
required by the health of the claimant. 

6. The creation or implementation of state 
agencies for preventive work with adequate 
inspection of all establishments with silica- 
dust hazards. 


Problems of Administration 


One of the means for providing a simple, ex- 
peditious, and inexpensive method by which 
an injured worker could receive financial and 
medical aid was the transfer of administra- 
tion and claim adjudication from the courts 
to the administrative commissions of three 
or more members which have been set up in 
most states in connection with state labor 
departments and charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the compensation act. 
See LABOR LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. There are still six states, however— 
Alabama, Louisiana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming—in 
which workmen’s compensation laws are ad- 
ministered by the courts. 

In many jurisdictions where administra- 
tion is in the hands of a commission valuable 
time is still wasted because of unnecessary 


1 See Report on Regulatory and Administrative 
Phases (infra cit.). 
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red tape and haphazard methods in conduct- 
ing hearings. Formalism in the presentation 
of evidence and the crystallization of a sys- 
tem of precedents has frequently made im- 
possible the prompt and simple procedure 
originally sought. In most instances this has 
been the direct outgrowth of the right of the 
worker, employer, or insurance carrier to 
appeals to the courts from commission deci- 
sions. Where such appeals can be made on 
questions of fact as well as on questions of 
law, it becomes virtually incumbent on the 
administrative body to develop a rather 
lengthy record and to observe the legal rules 
of evidence. In some states delay and ex- 
pense have been reduced by limiting the 
scope of appeal to questions of law only. 

Six Canadian provinces have provided that 
a decision of the compensation authorities is 
final and not open to question or review in 
any court. This has resulted in markedly 
cutting down the number of controversial 
hearings, with accompanying examinations 
and cross-examinations that in the past have 
been all too plentiful under a system where 
litigants are prone to build up elaborate tran- 
scripts and records with a view to possible 
appeal in the courts. 
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YOUTH PROGRAMS. In accordance with 
the common custom among those concerned 
with the general welfare of young persons 
above the age of childhood, ‘‘youth”’ is here 
restricted to designate only persons between 
the ages of 16 and 24 inclusive. Activities in 
behalf of persons under the age of 16 are dis- 
cussed elsewhere. See Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WorK ORGANIZATIONS. The term “pro- 
grams”’ here includes only nationally organ- 
ized activities, either by governmental agen- 
cies or by non-governmental associations, 
designed to improve the social or economic 
welfare of youth. 

Excluded are many professional organiza- 
tions of adults in the fields of social service, 
education, health, recreation, and religion 
whose activities have important bearings 
upon youth welfare. Also excluded are as- 


sociations whose primary aim is to promote 
some specific cause, such as world peace, 
temperance, racial harmony, or others; and 
many national patriotic, political, religious, 
fraternal, and labor organizations, all of 
which are concerned in part with persons 
under the age of 25. With regard to govern- 
mental activities, this article is limited to the 
National Youth Administration. Other fed- 
eral agencies whose activities affect young 
persons are described elsewhere. See CiviL- 
IAN CONSERVATION Corps and FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN SOCIAL WORK. 


National Youth Administration 


TheNational YouthAdministration(NYA), 
created by Executive Order No. 7086, June 
26, 1935, carries on the program of student 
aid begun earlier by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, administers work 
projects for needy unemployed youth who 
are not in school, and assists young people 
to obtain jobs in private employment. Its 
objectives are stated as follows: (a) to pro- 
vide funds for the part-time employment of 
needy school, college, and graduate students 
between 16 and 25 years of age so that they 
can continue their education; (b) to provide 
funds for the part-time employment on work 
projects of young persons, chiefly from fami- 
lies certified as in need of public assistance, 
between 18 and 25 years of age, the projects 
being designed not only to provide valuable 
work experience but to benefit youth generally 
and the communities in which they live; (c) 
to encourage the establishment of job train- 
ing, counseling, and placement services for 
youth; and (d) to encourage the develop- 
ment and extension of constructive leisure- 
time activities. 

A national administrator directs the gen- 
eral plan with the aid of a national executive 
committee, a national advisory committee, 
state advisory committees, and state as well 
as local directors. Special groups—such as 
agriculture, labor, business, education, youth, 
welfare agencies, women’s clubs, and civic 
groups—are encouraged to participate in the 
program. More than 2,600 local committees 
have been formed, all serving without com- 
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pensation. Local officials and others are 
asked to suggest and plan desirable projects 
and help carry them out. This is on the 
theory that they are best acquainted with 
local conditions and needs, and also best able 
to effect economy and efficiency in planning. 

From its inception in June, 1935, to June 
30, 1938, total allocations to the NYA were 
$159,749,089, and a direct appropriation of 
$75,000,000 was made under the Emergency 
Relief Act of 1938. For the part-time em- 
ployment of needy students in high schools, 
colleges, and graduate schools the following 
amounts were allocated during the respective 
academic years: $24,099,710 in 1935-1936; 
$28,900,000 in 1936-1937; $19,091,039 in 
1937-1938; and $22,000,000 in 1938-1939. 
The total number of students aided rose rap- 
idly from 34,924 in September, 1935, to a 
peak of 404,749 in April, 1936; reached an- 
other peak of 443,986 in April, 1937; and 
stood at 333,320 in April, 1938, with 25,606 
schools and colleges participating. In that 
month the average hourly earnings were 2834 
cents, and the average monthly earnings 
$6.75 per student. 

For work projects for out-of-school youth, 
$15,257,101 were allocated for the fiscal half- 
year ending June 30, 1936, $36,601,239 for 
the fiscal year 1936-1937, $33,300,000 for the 
fiscal year 1937-1938, and $53,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1938-1939. The number of youth 
aged 18 to 24 inclusive being assisted under 
this phase rose from 16,751 in January, 1936, 
to a peak of 184,256 in June of the same year; 
reached another peak of 189,866 in April, 
1937; and stood at 218,806 in August, 1938. 
Average hourly earnings usually varied from 
37 to 40 cents from month to month, and av- 
erage monthly earnings were around $15.75 
per youth. The type of projects varies widely. 
A recent classification lists highways, streets, 
public buildings; parks and other recrea- 
tional facilities; conservation, educational 
service, recreational leadership; professional, 
technical, and clerical assistance; sewing and 
shop work; and miscellaneous. 

A plan has been worked out in cooperation 
with the public employment services of a 
number of states, whereby junior employ- 
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ment counselors from the NYA are stationed 
in the state offices in carefully selected com- 
munities to interview and seek jobs for youth 
in private industry. Beginning in March, 
1936, this arrangement was gradually ex- 
panded until, by July 1, 1938, it existed in 76 
cities of 30 states, and the number of different 
registrants aged 16 to 24 inclusive aggregated 
328,556. Up to that date a total of 123,968 
individual placements had been made, and 
personal visits had been made to 71,517 em- 
ployers for purposes of solicitation. 

Among other special projects of the NYA 
are the resident training projects under which, 
in August, 1938, approximately 8,500 farm 
youth aged 18 to 24 were being given agri- 
cultural training and home-making courses 
in state agricultural schools and colleges, 
along with half-time work projects which 
enabled them to earn their expenses. The 
length of these projects varied from six weeks 
to six months. This type of project has been 
extended considerably in the past year, and 
now includes projects which provide work 
experience in such trades as auto mechanics, 
carpentry, plumbing, and bricklaying. 

Another special project is the resident work 
experience project at Passamaquoddy Bay, 
Maine, which was begun on June 1, 1937. 
Here from 150 to 450 young men aged 18 to 
24, drawn principally from NYA rolls in New 
England, are assigned for terms of about four 
months each, working out their subsistence 
and a small cash stipend on tasks which af- 
ford preliminary job training in various crafts 
and trades connected with the maintenance 
of the government property at that reserva- 
tion. A portion of each day is devoted to 
study and training in some selected field, and 
organized recreational activities are provided 
for a portion of the free time. 


Catholic Youth Programs 


The Catholic Church has always been in- 
terested in youth and its leaders have never 
failed to utilize human helpers and human 
agencies in the safeguarding of youth’s inter- 
ests. As a result, the clerical leadership in 
the Church never fails to cooperate with lay 
leaders in the development of youth groups 
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organized along parish lines. The activities 
vary in different localities, conforming to no 
nation-wide, uniform pattern, but depending 
upon the discretion of the bishop in each dio- 
cese. Local initiative and autonomy are en- 
couraged, always with the understanding 
that the religious implications of life shall be 
paramount. The parish hall is the commonly 
accepted social center, and it is utilized for a 
wide variety of services: vacation schools, 
health clinics, boys’ and girls’ clubs, athletic 
activities, musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments, forums, discussion clubs, motion pic- 
tures, and libraries. 

In recent years, definite steps have been 
taken in a number of dioceses to coordinate a 
Catholic youth program. Existing organiza- 
tions are not destroyed but rather harmo- 
nized in order to avoid duplication and over- 
lapping. There are at present about 46 dio- 
ceses with some sort of coordinated youth 
set-up. This does not mean that in every 
instance the program covers the entire dio- 
cese, nor does it mean that youth organiza- 
tions do not exist in those dioceses where no 
attempt has been made to coordinate the 
work. The name of the program when de- 
veloped on a diocesan basis rests entirely 
with the ordinary of the diocese. As a re- 
sult, there are such names as Catholic Youth 
Organization, Catholic Youth Council, Cath- 
olic Youth Activities, Catholic Students’ 
Catholic Action, and so forth. 

The first Catholic Youth Organization 
(CYO) was established in the archdiocese of 
Chicago in 1930. The idea spread, and today 
there are between 20 and 30 diocesan pro- 
grams using the CYO label. Some of the 
more highly organized CYO programs are 
located in the archdioceses of Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
New York, Portland (Oreg.), and San Fran- 
cisco. The dioceses of Cleveland, Fort Wayne, 
Hartford, LaCrosse, Providence, and San 
Diego are extremely active in this field. 

In those dioceses where the youth program 
has become highly developed, diocesan youth 
directors have been appointed on a full-time 
basis. In a number of dioceses, clergy and 
lay leaders supervise the program on a part- 


time basis. In the majority of cases, the su- 
pervision and direction is being handled by 
volunteer workers. Definite programs have 
been developed for the training of the volun- 
teer leaders, particularly in the archdiocese 
of Milwaukee, the archdiocese of Portland, 
and the dioceses of Fort Wayne and Erie. 

Youth conferences and diocesan youth lead- 
ers’ conferences have played an important 
part. This is particularly true of Los Angeles, 
Portland, Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, and Erie. 
The content of the program for the youth . 
conferences has emphasized a study of the 
Church’s social teaching and its application 
to modern social problems, with particular 
emphasis on the economic field. 

Among the national Catholic organizations 
promoting the interests of youth are the 
Knights of Columbus, Catholic Boys’ Bri- 
gade, Holy Name Society, Sodality of Our 
Lady, Catholic Daughters of America, Na- 
tional Conferenceof Catholic Charities, Christ 
Child Society, Catholic Central Verein of 
America, and the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade. Many of these are of long standing 
and arelocally represented by branches which 
serve the varied needs of youth in their par- 
ishes, emphasis being placed according to the 
urgency of local needs or the personal atti- 
tude of local leaders. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
instituted a Youth Bureau in February, 1937, 
which functions as a fact-finding agency on 
the whole field of youth work, assists in the 
establishment and promotion of authorized 
youth organizations, facilitates exchange of 
information and programs on youth activi- 
ties, and keeps in touch with governmental 
agencies so that Catholic youth associations 
may beinformedconcerningthem. See CaTH- 
OLIC SociAL Work. 


Jewish Agencies for Youth 


The Jewish Welfare Board is the national 
agency under which are federated 323 con- 
stituent local societies in the United States 
and Canada, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 370,000 individuals at the beginning 
of 1938. Of these members, 284,900 were be- 
low the age of 26 and 173,900 were aged from 
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13 to 25 inclusive. Forty-seven of the local 
organizations are Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations, 15 are Young Women’s Hebrew 
Associations, and 216 are Jewish Centers. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven of them own 
buildings having an aggregate value of 
$37,000,000. In 1937, paid executive and 
professional staff members were employed 
by 183 organizations to the number of 1,596. 
In addition 2,102 Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and National Youth Administration 
workers were assigned to Jewish Center ac- 
tivities. 

The general purpose of the Jewish Welfare 
Board is to promote the religious, intellec- 
tual, physical, and social well-being and de- 
velopment of Jews, especially young men and 
women; to stimulate the organization of 
Jewish Centers, Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations, Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tions, and kindred societies and to give gen- 
eral assistance to such societies and correlate 
their activities; to develop Judaism and good 
citizenship; and to render service to soldiers 
and sailors in the United States Army and 
Navy. 

The major activities of the local Associa- 
tions and Centers are: religious services— 
through cultural courses, holiday observance, 
drama, music, and art; educational activi- 
ties—commercial, academic, vocational and 
adult education and discussion groups, and 
libraries; club work—for vocational guid- 
ance, employment service, and Big Brother 
and Big Sister work; cultural activities— 
Americanization, cooperation with patriotic 
and civic organizations, music, drama, art, 
forums, lectures, and concerts; social activi- 
ties—games, dances, entertainments, and use 
of recreational and social rooms; physical 
and health activities—clubs, gymnasia, swim- 
ming, games, athletics, dancing (interpreta- 
tive, aesthetic, and social), summer outdoor 
camps, home camps, and outings; and local 
youth conferences. 

Among the more significant developments 
during the past three years have been an ex- 
pansion in adult educational activities, par- 
ticularly of the type conducted through fo- 
rums, discussion groups, and institutes deal- 
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ing with problems of current general and 
Jewish interest. There has also been empha- 
sis upon the training of volunteer leaders of 
small voluntary groups and clubs. The Jew- 
ish Center generally has moved in the direc- 
tion of extended usefulness as a Jewish com- 
munity organization, endeavoring to meet 
the needs for improved organization in the 
conduct of Jewish communal affairs. This 
has been particularly true in the small and 
intermediate communities. In connection 
with the Army and Navy welfare activities 
of the Jewish Welfare Board, an outstanding 
development has been the service extended 
to the young men in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. See JEwisH SociAL Work. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Founded in London in 1844 and introduced 
in America in 1851, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has for its purpose the im- 
provement of the mental, moral, and physical 
conditions ‘‘of all young men of good moral 
character.” The voting membership in the 
United States has long been chiefly restricted 
by national action to members of evangelical 
churches. In 1933, however, each local As- 
sociation was permitted to determine the 
qualifications of voting members and mem- 
bers of boards of control. At present girls 
and women are admitted to membership and 
activities and can even qualify as Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries. This development has arisen 
out of changing community relationships and 
pressures rather than organizational policy. 

The greatest possible local initiative is en- 
couraged, as against attempts to make plans 
and dictate fixed programs from the office of 
the National Council. In addition to its ad- 
visory relationship the National Council con- 
ducts conferences of young men and boys, 
administers its Army and Navy branches, 
and does publication, research, and survey 
work. 

In 1937 there were 754 city Associations, 
129 railroad Associations, 55 colored men’s 
Associations, 32 Army and Navy Associa- 
tions, 162 Associations in colleges and uni- 
versities, and 77 town and country Associa- 
tions. These Associations reported 1,184,722 
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members, of whom 86,610 were women and 
girls. Of the total membership, 60.4 per cent 
were over 18, 24.3 per cent being young men 
from 18 to 24 years of age; the remaining 
39.6 per cent were under 18 years of age. 
Current operating expenditures aggregated 
$47,194,400 in the 1937 fiscal year, and the 
contribution income was $10,336,100. These 
statistics and others are published annually 
in the Year Book (infra cit.), together with 
an interpretative summary of the organ- 
ized life of the movement. 

There are two affiliated colleges for the 
training of secretaries—one at Chicago and 
the other at Springfield, Mass. Workers are 
also supplied, or further training afforded, by 
non-affiliated institutions and through local 
centers and summer conferences. Minimum 
standards for a secretaryship include com- 
plete college training, while full professional 
certification requires two years of successful 
practice. 

In smaller communities without regularly 
organized Associations, many state commit- 
tees conduct Hi-Y Clubs and camp activities 
for high school boys. Emphasis is placed on 
refinement and flexibility of service and upon 
long-range planning. In the larger cities for- 
mal educational work includes day and night 
courses in vocational and cultural subjects. 
Employment agencies as well as vocational 
and guidance service are widely maintained. 
Informal education on a wide range includes 
lectures, forums, clubs, and discussion groups. 
Health and physical education are empha- 
sized and recreational activities are a major 
part of the program of service, featuring in- 
door and outdoor sports. Cafeterias, dra- 
matic clubs, socials, motion picture shows, 
and orchestras are included in the many 
types of service offered. Dormitories are 
operated for boys and young men away 
from home. See Housinc For UNATTACHED 
PERSONS. 

Summer camps, athletic and aquatic sports, 
and boys’ conferences are featured. Increas- 
ing attention is given to leisure-time activi- 
ties since the depression has forced so many 
youths out of the normal channels of life. 
See RECREATION. Programs are focused on 


the needs and interests of particular groups. 
The group activities are used as opportuni- 
ties for personal attention to individual prob- 
lems, special attention being given to the 
needs of young persons who are unemployed. 
Job counseling, educational and health servy- 
ices, and recreational opportunities are also 
offered, with a general tendency to work in 
close cooperation with all other agencies seek- 
ing to aid youth. While retaining its rela- 
tionship to the Protestant churches, the As- 
sociation is increasingly identified with the 
community as expressed through the schools, 
social agencies, and community chests. See 
also Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WORK ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


A membership organization of women and 
girls who come together in voluntary associa- 
tion for the common good of all and for build- 
ing a better world, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is interested and concerned 
in social questions and social action affecting 
women and girls everywhere. Questions of 
international peace, race relations, and indus- 
trial conditions are regarded as within the 
field of its work. 

In January, 1938, there were 1,010 local 
Associations in this country, of which 590 
were student bodies in colleges and universi- 
ties. There were 625 units known as Reg- 
istered Y.W.C.A.’s in rural communities, 69 
branches for Negro women and girls, 57 In- 
dian groups, and 34 International Institutes 
and Foreign Community Departments doing 
work with foreign girls. The total member- 
ship was about 465,000. In 1937 approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 women and girls took part 
in Association activities. 

Although there is no attempt to dictate 
action from national headquarters, the Na- 
tional Board declares frankly that “when 
the desire for group action follows as a result 
of vigorous conviction, discussion should take 
into consideration the whole Association and 
action should be taken in the light of the 
whole.” 

Significant social and industrial changes in 
recent years have caused the Association to 
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lay especial emphasis on the social implica- 
tions of the Christian life, not only broaden- 
ing the program of its own activities in local 
communities but developing a close and ac- 
tive relationship to other agencies and to the 
community as a whole. However, the tra- 
ditional emphasis is unchanged, the major 
aspects of the program being the following: 

1. The building of an educational and rec- 
reational program which will assist the indi- 
vidual to discover for herself the aims and 
purposes which should govern her life; the 
interests and skills essential to the proper use 
of leisure; her various social relations; and 
her part in creating a better world. To this 
end programs adapted to the groups involved 
include health, the arts, family adjustment, 
work adjustment, social responsibility, and 
religion. 

2. Providing various forms of individual 
adjustment in employment, housing, and 
food service. Although not a relief organiza- 
tion, the Association is in close touch with 
women and girls of every economic class and 
many turn to it for aid oradvicewhen for the 
first time they find themselves without re- 
sources. Thus housing the homeless, feeding 
the hungry, and helping safeguard the de- 
fenseless are among the normal activities. 
The effort to avoid segregation of the unem- 
ployed who come for assistance but to offer 
instead the normal environment of the place 
has resulted in many group and personal ad- 
justments. 

3. Recognizing responsibility for helping 
to improve social conditions. In particular 
the Association is attempting to create a fel- 
lowship in which barriers of race, nationality, 
class, education, and social status are broken 
down in pursuit of the common objective. A 
strong public affairs program has been de- 
veloped, including efforts to improve working 
conditions of women and girls, international 
relations, and interracial amity. 

The Association maintains a Leadership 
Division continually engaged in seeking Jead- 
ers, both lay and professional, adequately 
prepared and sufficient in number to direct 
the local Associations in their various activi- 
ties. This Division carries responsibility for 
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the recruiting, training, and placement of 
professional secretaries for all types of posi- 
tions within the Association. Minimum re- 
quirements for Association work are a B.A. 
degree from an accredited college and some 
experience in the group work field. See So- 
CIAL GRouP Work. 

Professional training for new secretaries is 
given by the Division through orientation 
courses held in different centers. For ex- 
perienced secretaries emphasis is placed on 
continuous education and training. Semi- 
nars are held regularly in some geographical 
centers and close cooperation is maintained 
withasmall number of universities and schools 
of social work, the Division conducting semi- 
nar hours during the university session for 
Association secretaries enrolled. See also 
Young Women’s Christian Associations in 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WoRK ORGANIZATIONS. 


The American Youth Congress 


First organized at New York University in 
1934 under the name of Central Bureau for 
Young America, the American Youth Con- 
gress is a loose federation representing a great 
variety of national and local young people’s 
associations, and is an organ of cooperation 
“for the purpose of giving thought to and 
stimulating action on the major problems 
confronting American young people.” An- 
nual meetings of delegates from the affiliated 
groups have been held since 1935. A “ Dec- 
laration of Rights of American Youth” was 
issued in 1935, and in 1936 a bill, bearing the 
popular name of American Youth Act, was 
first drafted and introduced in the Congress 
of the United States. It was reintroduced in 
the session: beginning in 1937, but not enacted. 
Briefly summarized, it would provide for jobs 
on public works, at trade union or prevailing 
wages, for all unemployed youth aged 16 to 
25; vocational education and apprentice 
training for unskilled youth; and compensa- 
tion of not less than $15 a month for needy 
high school and college students who could 
not otherwise continue in school. Any dis- 
crimination because of nativity, sex, race, 
color, or religious or political opinion would 
be forbidden. 
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The 1937 annual meeting at Milwaukee 
was a Model Congress of Youth whose de- 
liberations were reported in an 87-page docu- 
ment similar in format to the well-known 
Congressional Record, and contains expres- 
sions of the delegates on a great variety of 
current issues. In July, 1938, a conference of 
about 250 youth leaders was convened at 
Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, 
principally to discuss plans fora Model Youth 
Community to be operated at the World’s 
Fair at New York City in July, 1939. The 
conference also gave attention to American 
participation in the Second World Youth 
Congress at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in August, 1938, where youth organ- 
izations in 41 countries, including the United 
States, were represented. 


The American Youth Commission 


The American Youth Commission is a body 
of sixteen nationally known persons promi- 
nent in various walks of life, appointed in 
1935 to head a five-year investigation of the 
care and education of persons between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five. It is under 
the auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The enterprise was conceived in rec- 
ognition of the fact that the economic and 
social changes of recent years have created 
unusual difficulties for many young persons 
with regard to getting a start in vocational 
life, continuing their education, or establish- 
ing homes of their own at appropriate ages. 
The purpose of the Commission may be stated 
as threefold: (a) to consider all the needs of 
American youth and appraise the facilities 
and resources for serving these needs, (b) to 
recommend eventually some procedures and 
programs which seem to be most effective in 
solving the problems of youth, and (c) to 
popularize and promote desirable plans of 
action through conferences, publications, and 
demonstrations. 

In 1936 the Commission, in addition to 
numerous preliminary investigations, inau- 
gurated four major studies. Three of these 
were first-hand surveys of the status, needs, 
and attitudes of young persons in different 
geographic areas. The first was in the state 


of Maryland, involving personal interviews 
with approximately 13,500 youth in the city 
of Baltimore and in 10 counties selected to 
represent the varied economic and social back- 
grounds in this typical state. The second 
was in Muncie, Ind., a typical small indus- 
trial city of the Middle West. The third was 
in Dallas, Tex., a middle-sized city which 
affords an interesting opportunity to explore 
the condition of the youth among certain 
minority races and nationalities. The three 
surveys involved interviews with an aggre- 
gate of about 20,000 young persons, as well 
as many conferences with local adult leaders 
in education and social welfare. The inter- 
viewing of young persons was carried on by 
carefully selected and trained interviewers 
who reached an accurate sampling of the 
youth population, distributed according to 
the respective years of age between 16 and 


24, and according to sex, race, residential 


area, and other pertinent factors. From the 
young persons interrogated extensive sched- 
ules of information were secured, covering 
their educational attainment, reasons for 
leaving school, contact with vocational guid- 
ance and placement agencies, and participa- 
tion in leisure-time activities. Data were 
also obtained regarding marital status, the 
socio-economic level of the home as evidenced 
by home conveniences and by the chief bread- 
winner’s occupation, as well as by the youth’s 
own remunerative employment, if any, and 
by the extent of his pecuniary contribution 
to the parental family. The hopes and aspi- 
rations of youth regarding education, occu- 
pations, and recreation were also probed. In 
the Maryland survey an additional element 
was supplied by eliciting the responses of 
youth to many questions regarding their atti- 
tudes toward work and wages, relief, child 
labor, the exercise of suffrage, the employ- 
ment of married women, indulgence in alco- 
holic liquors, church attendance, prospective 
military service in time of war, and other pub- 
lic questions of the day. The results of the 
Maryland investigation were published in 
1938 by the American Council on Education 
in a volume entitled Youth Tell Their Story 
(infra cit.). Comprehensive reports of aux- 
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iliary phases of the Maryland study, notably 
a report with recommendations regarding 
the state educational system, and of the 
Muncie and Dallas surveys were also com- 
pleted and made available in mimeographed 
form. 

The fourth major investigation begun in 
1936 was of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
with special reference to its educational as- 
pects but not disregarding questions related 
to the efficacy of the entire enterprise as an 
instrument of social welfare. Among other 
techniques, this embraces the administration 
of scientific tests of social attitudes to enrollees 
in selected camps at intervals of six months, 
so as to disclose what effect, if any, service in 
the Corps has upon the social outlook of the 
young men. It also comprises extensive indi- 
vidual case studies of many enrollees, to 
exhibit their situations before, during, and 
after the period of their enrolment. Health 
conditions in the camps are also being stud- 
ied. This project is expected to be completed 
at the end of 1938. 

Early in 1938 the Commission initiated 
three additional large-scale enterprises. The 
first of these is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service, and is an observation and evaluation 
of the coordination of the several agencies 
concerned in the guidance and placement of 
youth as demonstrated in seven different lo- 
calities, four being urban centers and three 
being selected rural areas. In each of these 
localities distinctive types of efforts are in 
progress to demonstrate the most effective 
working relationships among the public em- 
ployment service, the public schools, and the 
numerous other community agencies having 
a stake in the vocational adjustment of young 
persons. The needs of private employers 
and the wishes of parents will in all cases be 
carefully studied, and a general aim is to en- 
courage the development of more effectively 
integrated services for the placement of 
youth in the respective localities. See Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES. 

A study of Negro youth, with special em- 
phasis upon the psychological phenomena 
which accompany the growth of the Negro 
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adolescent’s personality as he encounters and 
recognizes the limitations which he confronts 
as a member of a minority race, is also under 
way. This investigation takes into account 
the situation of the rural Negro in the agri- 
cultural South, the Negro in the southern 
cities, and Negro youth in northern indus- 
trial centers, with special attention to the 
prospects of those who migrate from country 
to city in South or North. It involves the 
establishment of centers of investigation in 
typical areas of all three types. The project 
is conducted in consultation with an advisory 
committee composed of distinguished white 
and Negro leaders interested in the subject 
of race relations, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the staff work will be under the direc- 
tion of leading Negro scholars in the social 
sciences. See NEGROES. 

Preparation has also been made for giving 
special attention to the situation of rural 
youth aged 16 to 25, and outlining a plan 
looking toward improvement of conditions 
among them, especially those not in school. 
Emphasis is being directed at some of the 
significant factors bearing on rural youth 
problems and programs, portrayal of the 
several aspects of the situation including an 
appraisal of what youth themselves as well as 
their professional leaders think about it, con- 
sideration of procedures which are under 
way, and proposal of an expanded program 
of activities. Methods of study include the 
analysis and further interpretation of avail- 
able research and survey materials, through 
library work, correspondence, and personal 
contact. Also they embody the description 
and evaluation of agency programs with par- 
ticular reference to those which appear to be 
making a distinct contribution in the field of 
recreation, education, or even employment. 
Finally, effort will be made to locate and de- 
scribe examples of attempts to solve or im- 
prove youth situations locally. 

A survey of health conditions, based on 
information received in medical and physical 
examinations, has been made of 5,000 stu- 
dents in 35 colleges, and the facilities and 
services offered in 562 institutions have been 
reviewed. Since college students are a se- 
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lected class, the health conditions of young 
men in the Civilian Conservation Corps have 
also been investigated in an effort to secure 
a balanced picture. Studies of the youth 
population, of education in family living, 
and of citizenship education have also 
been completed. Early in 1939 a detailed 
study of recreational problems of youth 
will be begun. 

The Commission maintains a small staff 
in Washington for the general administration 
and supervision of its several field studies and 
for the continuous conduct of numerous basic 
and exploratory investigations. 
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PART TWO 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES 





PUBLIC. ASSISTANCE.WIN THE STATES 


Foreword: Presented herewith, in a section new to the Social Work Year Book, are de- 
scriptions of public assistance programs in effect in each of the 48 states in October, 1938. 
These cover the following: programs of old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children, whether or not they are administered in cooperation with the federal 
government;? general assistance, by which is meant state-aided or state-financed general relief 
to persons in their own homes; local relief, meaning general relief financed wholly from local 
funds, with or without state supervision; grants made by the Farm Security Administration 
(FSA); .and employment of needy persons by the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 


The following topical articles in Part One 
should be read in connection with these 
accounts of state programs:? A1p To DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN, THE BLIND, OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE, PuBLIc ASSISTANCE, and UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF. 

Related public welfare functions are not 
described although they are usually men- 
tioned in defining the scope of an agency’s 
responsibilities. For example, when a state 
agency administering public assistance has 
the further responsibility of management, in- 
spection, or licensing of institutions, the fact 
is stated. Similarly, responsibility of a public 
assistance agency for child welfare services, 
including foster home care, supervision of de- 
pendent, delinquent, and neglected children, 
and so forth, is indicated but no attempt is 
made to describe it in detail. In another sec- 
tion of this volume (Part Three) there are 
listed the names of officials heading state 


1 Use of the abbreviations OAA, AB, and ADC 
has been restricted to categorical programs in 
which there is federal as well as state participation. 
Categorical programs not approved by the Social 
Security Board have been described under the 
names applied to them in the several states. 


2 Further descriptions of state general relief pro- 
grams may be found in the November, 1938, issue 
of Social Security Bulletin, published by the Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. Descriptions 
of state special assistance programs may be found 
in Characteristics of State Plans for Old Age Assist- 
ance, Characteristics of State Plans for Aid to the 
Blind, and Characteristics of State Plans for Aid 
to Dependent Children, issued occasionally by the 
Social Security Board. 


public assistance (and related) agencies, the 
bureaus or divisions into which they are 
organized. 

Mention only is made of state aid to vet- 
erans because of the difficulty of determining, 
in many instances, whether such aid is truly 
related to need or whether it is rather a 
service-connected benefit. 

Since the program of the WPA is intended 
specifically to provide employment for needy 
persons, it is here regarded as an assistance 
program. With conditions of eligibility for 
employment largely laid down by federal law 
and regulations, state policies vary only as 
interpretations of federal requirements vary, 
or as states have attempted to meet issues 
not covered by federal provisions. For ex- 
ample, although no federal provision bars 
non-residents from being certified for WPA 
employment, practice in most states is to re- 
quire state and county residence as a condi- 
tion of certification. Unless expressly stated 
to the contrary, it should be understood that 
conditions of eligibility for WPA employment 
are essentially those prescribed by the federal 
government. 

In discussing policies and eligibility for the 
various forms of assistance the compilers have 
confined themselves to the consideration of 
only a few standards. Some which are prac- 
tically universal generally receive no men- 
tion. Among these are provisions that per- 
sons divesting themselves of property in order 
to qualify are not eligible for aid; that claims 
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upon property for aid granted are not en- 
forced during occupancy by a surviving spouse 
or other dependents; or that recovery may 
be had in case of fraud. Definitions of blind- 
ness as a qualification for AB, as variously 
set up by law and by regulations, have also 
been omitted. It must be emphasized that 
in every state applicants, to receive assist- 
ance, must meet qualifications other than 
those here set down. 

Throughout the text there is repeated ref- 
erence to the influence upon standards of 
eligibility and size of grant of the conditions 
under which federal reimbursement may be 
secured. Further explanation of these condi- 
tions will be found in the topical articles re- 
ferred to above. 

It should be noted that this material has 
been secured almost entirely from agencies 
at the state level. It has been impossible for 
the most part to discuss the differences in 
administration which occur at the local level 
within the several states. In other words, 
these accounts make the public assistance 
provisions appear to be more uniformly ap- 
plied within a given state than they really 
are. Also, at a number of points it may be 
observed that the description of state prac- 
tice is at variance with current legal provi- 
sions. Barring possible errors in reporting, 
this is due to the fact that the compilers have 
set forth policies and procedures as they found 
them in practice or as they were told of them 
by good authority, regardless of whether or 
not these conform to existing legislation. 

There is presented the number of grants 
made under the various programs in each 
state in June, 1938. These numbers, it should 
be noted, do not reflect the total number of 
persons benefiting from these grants, since 
ADC and general relief are granted in almost 
all instances to meet the needs of family 
groups. Even OAA and AB grants, which 
are frequently considered to be for the sole 
use of the recipients, are sometimes calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of other persons in 
their households, and even when not so cal- 
culated must nevertheless sometimes be so 
used. 

The number of project workers reported 


as employed by the WPA includes that small 
percentage of workers who are not certified as 
being in need, but excludes administrative 
employes. Wages paid from federal funds in- 
clude wages paid to these workers and to those 
on projects of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, although the latter are not included 
in the number of workers on WPA projects. 
Data on WPA wages exclude the cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, and so forth, whether paid 
from federal funds or contributed by state 

and local governmental agencies. 

Data on the proportion of assistance costs 
borne from state and local funds relate only 
to the cost of aid granted and not ,to costs 
of administration, service, or other operating 
costs. There is not repeated in each state 
account a statement of the basis upon which 
federal reimbursement is allowable, since this 
follows a formula which is nationally appli- 
cable. Obviously, differences between the 
amount of federal aid allowable and the pro- 
portion of costs paid by local governments 
are the amounts that must be provided by 
the states. 

In the discussion of allowances, the exist- 
ence or absence is usually mentioned of a 
standard budget authorized by the state 
agency for the calculation of budgetary defi- 
ciencies. Occasionally there is mention of an 
actual amount permissible for the monthly 
allowance, for instance, of a family of four. 
It should be kept in mind that because of 
the inadequacy of funds or other factors, 
amounts authorized in standard budgets are 
frequently larger than the actual grants 
available. 

There is presented for each state the mini- 
mum and maximum basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor. The minimum basic rate 
for unskilled labor is that paid in communi- 
ties of less than 5,000 population, the maxi- 
mum in those of over 100,000. These have 
been termed “‘basic”’ rates, inasmuch as all 
sorts of adjustments have been made from 
state to state, county to county, project to 
project, and for one class of labor or another, 
as may be done in the discretion of federal 
and state administrators. The unskilled labor 
rate has been used because the proportion of 
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project employes falling within this lowest 
wage class is so large. Correspondingly higher 
rates are established in the order given for 
intermediate, skilled, and professional and 
technical work. 

Average monthly earnings for WPA proj- 
ect employes are presented for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938. The purpose of using 
the quarterly figure is to smooth out several 
more or less artificial factors, such as differ- 
ences in the number of payroll periods end- 
ing in any given month. These averages 
may, of course, be expected to vary from the 
basic wage rates for unskilled labor. 

Although GA has been distinguished from 
local relief on the basis that the state con- 
tributes part of the cost of the former but 
not of the latter, it has been impossible to 
make the-same distinction in the statistical 
data presented. The compilers have there- 
fore used the term “general relief” in connec- 
tion with statistics of either general assistance 
or local relief or both, depending upon what 
programs were in operation within the state 
during the period covered by the data. What- 
ever the type, the data refer only to aid to 
persons in their own homes and, even if ap- 
plicable to local relief, exclude almshouse or 
other institutional care. Furthermore, gen- 
eral relief statistics for some states include 


data on veterans’ relief which is not sepa- 
rately discussed here. 

The several types of statistical data pre- 
sented have been secured from federal agen- 
cies responsible for their collection. When 
the term “information not available” is used, 
it indicates only that the data could not be 
secured from federal sources. 

Collection and compilation of this material 
was undertaken by the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
with some assistance from the editor of the 
Social Work Year Book. State agencies in 38 
states were visited and material was secured 
from the remainder by correspondence. In 
all instances, a preliminary draft of the man- 
uscript was submitted for verification to the 
state agency or agencies involved. 

The Works Progress Administration, 
through its Division of Statistics and Eco- 
nomic Research and its Division of Social Re- 
search, and the Social Security Board, through 
its Bureau of Public Assistance and its Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance Research, have been 
most helpful in furnishing statistical and 
other information. Grateful mention should 
also be made of the contribution of time by 
state personnel during interviews and in 
checking material submitted to them for 
verification. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


ALABAMA has the following public assist- 
ance programs in operation: Old Age As- 
sistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all fed- 
erally aided; and two state-aided general as- 
sistance programs of limited scope, namely, 
aid to the mentally and physically handi- 
capped and temporary aid. Local relief con- 
sists primarily of almshouse and hospital care. 
Since November, 1935, 50 of 63 county alms- 
houses in the state have been closed. Coun- 
ties and the state share equally the cost of 
foster boarding home care given children 
having no relatives eligible under the ADC 
program. In June, 1938, OAA grants num- 


bered 15,110; AB, 431; ADC, 5,384; and 
general relief (including some cases receiving 
hospital care), 2,464. Assistance granted 
under these programs during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, totaled $2,832,000. 
The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 45,697. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $12,155,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 3,015 grants and during the year 
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1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$171,773. 

Alabama’s public assistance programs are 
highly integrated, all being under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Public 
Welfare (SDPW) which is responsible also 
for administering the state’s child welfare 
program; licensing and supervising private 
child-caring agencies and institutions; mak- 
ing certifications to Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and referrals to WPA and National 
Youth Administration; and supervising local 
relief. The SDPW has evolved from the 
State Child Welfare Department which from 
1919 to 1935 administered a notable child 
welfare program. An advisory State Board 
consisting of the governor and six un- 
paid members appointed by him appoints 
the commissioner who may be selected 
“without regard to residence or political 
affiliation.”’ 

On the local level, all public assistance is 
administered under supervision of the SDPW 
by county departments of public welfare 
which are responsible also for approving ad- 
missions to and discharges from county alms- 
houses, for serving as probation officers upon 
the request of courts, and—in a few rural 
counties—for doing school attendance work. 
County advisory boards are appointed by 
county commissioners or boards of revenue. 
Should any county fail to comply with state 
laws or regulations, the SDPW is empowered 
to withhold funds or to take over adminis- 
tration of that county’s program and appoint 
personnel. Local personnel appointed by 
county boards must meet qualifications es- 
tablished by the State Board. 

Some local funds are required for all forms 
of public assistance, the proportions being 
fixed by the SDPW. For the most part the 
state and counties share equally costs above 
those for which federal funds are received. 
Municipalities are expected to assist coun- 
ties in providing the required local funds, the 
amounts furnished by each being determined 
jointly by the authorities concerned. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, bore 25.6 per cent of 
the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 


the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 

Eligibility 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, 
although federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. . 

Residence requirements are: for OAA and 
AB, the maxima allowable for federal reim- 
bursement; for ADC, a child must have re- 
sided in the state one year immediately pre- 
ceding application, or have been born in the 
state within one year immediately preceding 
application, or the mother must have resided 
in the state one year immediately preceding 
the birth; for aid to the mentally and phy- 
sically handicapped, temporary aid, or local 
relief, six months’ residence in the county 
except for sick and disabled transients un- 
able to return to their places of residence, 
There is no residence requirement for WPA 
employment. Neither OAA nor AB may be 
granted inmates of public institutions. AB 
may be granted to persons in private insti- 
tutions only when approved by the SDPW. 
Children are eligible for ADC only if living 
in a family home with any of the relatives 
for whom federal reimbursement is allow- 
able. In regard to residence the SDPW em- 
phasizes the importance of intent and care- 
ful consideration of every individual’s best 
interest. 

Property. Although no maxima are speci- 
fied for any form of aid, real property which 
is marketable and not yielding an income is 
limited to homesteads occupied by recipients. 

Other provisions. OAA may not be 
granted any one who within a year was an 
inmate of any correctional institution or in- 
sane hospital, or who within ten years pre- 
ceding application deserted a spouse ‘‘with- 
out just cause,’ or was imprisoned within 
that time for a felony. Recipients of AB, 
aid to the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, and temporary aid may not solicit 
alms. AB may not be granted persons in 
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need of institutional care, provided it is rea- 
sonably available. In ADC cases involving 
desertion, the SDPW recommends legal ac- 
tion against deserting parents only when 
their whereabouts are known and support 
is likely to be forthcoming. Aid to the men- 
tally and physically handicapped may be 
granted only to persons suffering permanent 
disability of a serious nature and unable to 
do any work “which might be available.” 
It may not be granted to anyone eligible 
for OAA, AB, or ADC or having in their 
households dependent relatives eligible for 
such aid. Temporary aid may be granted 
only to those ineligible for all other forms of 
assistance. 


Allowances 


Allowances are determined on a budgetary 
deficiency basis in accordance with budgets 
established by county departments. Policy 
of the SDPW permits disregarding of irreg- 
ular income up to $5 per month provided the 
assistance grant and the exemption together 
do not exceed $30 per month. Needs of re- 
cipients’ normal dependents (except able- 
bodied employable adults) may be included 
in grants of all types. A blind son or daughter 
16 years of age or over may, if living in the 
household with a parent, be considered head 
of the household and be granted AB for de- 
pendents provided the father and other adult 
male members of the household are unem- 
ployable. OAA and AB grants may not ex- 
ceed $30; however, veterans of the War Be- 
tween the States may be granted up to $50 
a month for OAA. Although there are no 
legal limits upon grants of ADC or aid to the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the 
SDPW recommends that the latter be lim- 
ited to $30 except upon authorization of its 
field representative. Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $10.05; 
AB, $9.44; ADC, $13.02; general relief, 
$9.27; and FSA grants, $29.57. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $32.14 per 
worker per month. 


ARIZONA has in operation a highly in- 
tegrated public assistance program including 
the following types of aid: Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; anda limited state-financed program of 
general assistance (GA) which, because of the 
inadequacy of funds, is not always available 
to needy employable persons in some parts 
of the state. Funds that might otherwise 
have been available for GA have been re- 
duced through their commitment by the leg- 
islature for several construction projects, and 
through reimbursements to counties for ex- 
penditures made by them for medical care | 
prior to legislative action, returning to coun- 
ties responsibility for such care. GA funds 
are used to provide foster home care for 
homeless children. Counties are responsible 
only for providing funds required for medical 
care or burial of needy persons other than 
OAA or AB recipients. There are no county 
almshouses in the state. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 6,231; AB, 289; ADC, 
1,727; and general relief, 2,856. Assistance 
granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$2,580,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 10,084. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $4,929,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 1,871 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $146,576. 

The State Department of Social Security 
and Welfare (SDSSW) is responsible for ad- 
ministering OAA, AB, ADC, and GA; for 
certifying persons for WPA employment, and 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps and Na- 
tional Youth Administration; for distribut- 
ing federal surplus commodities; for admin- 
istering services to crippled children and child 
welfare services, including those to depend- 
ent, neglected, and delinquent children in 
foster homes and children placed for adop- 
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tion; for supervising agencies and institu- 
tions caring for dependent or handicapped 
adults; and for approving incorporation of 
charitable agencies. It also operates a state 
sanatorium for curable tuberculars. An un- 
paid board appointed by the governor selects 
the commissioner of the SDSSW. 

In each county a County Board of Social 
Security and Welfare (CBSSW), under con- 
trol of the SDSSW, is responsible for local 
administration of public assistance. Boards 
consist of three members selected by boards 
of county supervisors. The CBSSW’s, 
though asked by county courts to assume the 
duties of probation officers, have hitherto 
been unable for want of sufficient staff to 
render the requested services. Secretaries 
are appointed by the respective CBSSW’s. 

No county funds are required for any form 
of assistance except for burial of and medical 
care to “‘indigents,” that is, needy persons 
not receiving OAA, AB, or ADC. Local and 
state agencies, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, bore 31.6 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA, AB, and ADC is first 
determined by the CBSSW’s and then re- 
viewed by field representatives of the SBSSW. 
Standards by which need is measured vary 
from one program to another. Eligibility for 
GA and WPA employment is determined by 
the CBSSW’s which do not review regularly 
the continued eligibility of workers employed 
by the WPA except in individual cases and 
upon request of the WPA which then makes 
cancellations as necessary. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA. How- 
ever, when there has been an acute shortage 
of funds for GA the SDSSW has recom- 
mended that aliens be denied aid if they have 
no children who are American citizens. Such 
aliens may, however, be allowed transporta- 


tion to the countries of their origin. In prac- 
tice, CBSSW’s are said to exercise discretion 
in this matter and to “use a little humanity 
unofficially.” Federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. . 

Residence requirements are: for OAA, 
AB, and ADC the maxima allowable for fed- 
eral reimbursement. However, this require- 
ment is waived for blind persons who lost 
their sight while residents of the state. The 
residence requirement for GA and WPA 
employment is six months in the county and 
in the state three years, during which appli- 
cants may have received relief or have been 
absent from the state for as much as one 
year. ADC is restricted to children living 
with relatives for whom federal reimburse- 
ment is allowable. Children not living with 
such relatives are eligible for foster boarding 
home care paid for from state GA funds with- 
out federal reimbursement. Neither AB nor 
OAA may be granted, as a rule, to inmates of 
public institutions except for temporary med- 
ical care, nor to persons needing institutional 
care. OAA without federal reimbursement 
is granted to “guests’’ of the Pioneers’ Home. 

Property. No uniform limitations have 
been established except for OAA which may 
not be granted to persons owning real prop- 
erty other than that used as their residence, 
to those having more than $1,000 in cash or 
personal property, or to those having a net 
annual income of more than $360. There is 
no provision in the OAA law for recovering 
the value of aid granted except when fraud- 
ulently received. 

Other provisions. Inmates of penal insti- 
tutions may not apply for OAA until after 
release. Granting GA to employables is op- 
tional with CBSSW’s, many of which restrict 
it to unemployables when funds run low. 
Single women or those with only one child 
cannot be placed on WPA projects in some 
counties because of the shortage and relative 
inaccessability of appropriate projects for 
women. 


Allowances 


Allowances granted under all programs are 
based upon budgetary deficiencies and are 
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recommended by CBSSW’s subject to final 
determination by the SDSSW or its repre- 
sentative. The SDSSW has suggested to 
CBSSW’s guides to be used in determining 
OAA, AB, and ADC awards. In so far as 
possible within established maxima, needs of 
entire households are provided through ADC, 
_ AB, or OAA grants to persons in those house- 
holds. GA allowances to employables in 
some counties giving such aid include only 
provision for food, no attempts being made 
to care for such persons on a long-time basis. 
There is no legal maximum upon monthly 
ADC or GA grants, yet state policy limits 
the former to the maxima for which federal 
reimbursement is allowable. OAA and AB 
allowances are limited by law to $30 a month. 
The state pays for burial of deceased OAA 
and AB recipients when their estates are in- 
sufficient to meet this expense. No deduc- 
tions from OAA awards are made for irreg- 
ular income of $10 a month or less. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $25.74; 
AB, $23.84; ADC, $32.78; general relief, 
$14.20; and FSA grants, $19.55. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $51.08 per 
worker per month. 


ARKANSAS has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: state- 
financed and state-administered Old Age As- 
sistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all fed- 
erally aided; and general assistance (GA), 
which is entirely a state responsibility. In 
addition, local relief is given in some counties. 
In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 18,487; 
AB, 661; ADC, 4,480; and general relief, 
4,171. Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $3,044,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 37,595. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 


WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $10,356,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 447 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $44,218. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) is directed by a board of seven ap- 
pointed by the governor, and by a commis- 
sioner (also appointed by the governor) who 
is ex officio a member of the Board and serves 
as its secretary and administrative officer. 
Other personnel is appointed by the commis- 
sioner from certified lists prepared by the 
State Personnel Department. The SDPW 
has two divisions: (a) the Division of Public 
Assistance, which administers the social se- 
curity assistances, GA, and a special state 
appropriation to provide hospitalization for 
the indigent sick, sponsors the distribution 
of federal surplus commodities, is the state 
selection agency for Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) and state certifying agency for 
National Youth Administration and WPA, 
and is responsible for licensing and inspecting 
public institutions; and (b) the Division of 
Child Welfare, which administers federally 
approved programs of child welfare services 
and services to crippled children, licenses and 
inspects public and private child-caring in- 
stitutions and foster homes, approves adop- 
tions, and supervises the work of probation 
officers in the juvenile courts. 

Local administration is through county 
boards of public welfare (CBPW) of five 
members appointed by the SDPW from lists 
of citizens submitted by elected county offi- 
cials. Each board appoints a county director 
who is the agent for the SDPW, and other 
personnel, from certified lists prepared by the 
State Personnel Department. All salaries 
are paid by the SDPW, and the status of 
county personnel as employes of the Depart- 
ment and not of the county boards has been 
established by a recent court decision. 

No county funds are involved for either 
grants or administration, except that CBPW’s 
must provide county offices and equipment. 
Local relief funds, available in about half 
the counties, are administered by the county 
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judges (equivalent to county commissioners) 
and are used for child care, medical care, and 
burial. The SDPW is financed from the pro- 
ceeds of specified taxes and may spend only 
such amounts as have been actually collected. 
This renders it impossible to budget long in 
advance, and causes sharp fluctuations in 
program, reflected in changing budgetary 
policies and quotas. Monthly quotas are 
allocated to CBPW’s, with specified quotas 
for the various types of assistance and for 
administration. All checks are issued by the 
state treasurer. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 22.2 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant pro- 
gram is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

The CBPW’s receive applications for the 
social security assistances, investigate them, 
and transmit to the SDPW such applications 
as they approve together with their recom- 
mendations. Final determination of eligi- 
bility is with the SDPW which, however, is 
without official information concerning ap- 
plications which may have been disapproved 
by CBPW’s. Eligibility for GA is determined 
by CBPW’s under rules and regulations of 
the SDPW but without the necessity of ob- 
taining state approval in advanceof payment. 
CBPW’s also certify for WPA and select for 
GUG; 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any type of 
assistance but federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. For OAA and AB, one year’s 
residence is required, and persons may not 
receive assistance while living in tax-sup- 
ported institutions or in privately supported 
institutions not licensed and inspected by the 
SDPW. Children receiving ADC must be 
living with a relative for whom federal reim- 
bursement is allowable, and the residence re- 
quirement is the maximum allowable for 
such reimbursement. For GA, there is no 


residence requirement, either in law or in 
SDPW regulations. 

Property. Any person who has not suffici- 
ent income or resources to provide a reason- 
able subsistence compatible with decency and 
health is eligible for assistance. In practice, 
applicants are required to use liquid resources 
before becoming eligible, but not to dispose of 
or encumber real estate or personal belong- 
ings. There is no provision for liens to be 
taken on the property of applicants and re- 
covery may be made only in case of overpay- 
ment or fraud. 

Other provisions. Hospital care may be 
provided from a special state fund for any 
person whose family income is less than $30 
a month, on a licensed physician’s statement 
that he needs such care and that he is not 
suffering from a “‘contagious, venereal, men- 
tal or tubercular disease.” 


Allowances 


Amount of social security grants is recom- 
mended by CBPW’s but fixed by the SDPW. 
Amount of GA is determined by CBPW’s 
within the monthly quotas allotted them for 
this purpose. Special hospital care may be 
extended for not more than 21 days at a cost 
not to exceed $2.50 a day; other than this, 
the law establishes no maximum grants for 
the various categories, but directs that grants 
shall be fixed with due regard to resources, 
necessary expenditures, and conditions exist- 
ing in each case. A standard budget is issued 
by the SDPW upon the basis of which a fam- 
ily budgetary deficiency is calculated for each 
application. The amount of this deficiency 
which can be granted depends upon funds 
currently available and is regulated by suc- 
cessive orders of the SDPW.!_ No maximum 
or minimum is established for GA but it is 
granted only to handicapped persons and 
cannot be used to supplement social security 
allowances. GA is usually given in the form 

1In April, 1938, for instance, the budgetary 
deficiency was arrived at by calculating all family 
needs, dividing by two, and subtracting income. 
Maximum grants for all categories were tempora- 
rily fixed at $12 a month with a minimum grant of 


$6, even though the budgetary deficiency might be 
less than this sum. 
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of cash. Able-bodied persons having any 
family budgetary deficiency may be certified 
to WPA. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $8.99; 
AB, $9.13; ADC, $10.65; general relief, 
$5.89; and FSA grants, $21.82. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $30.30 per 
worker per month. 


CALIFORNIA has the following public as- 
sistance programs and provisions in opera- 
tion: Old Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the 
Blind (AB), and Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC), all federally aided; a separate state- 
financed and state-administered unemploy- 
ment relief program; and provision by the 
counties of ‘‘indigent”’ relief, medical care, 
institutional and hospital care, and some 
emergency transient relief given without 
financial assistance from other levels of gov- 
ernment. In June, 1938, OAA grants num- 
bered 118,034; AB, 5,682; ADC, 12,559; 
and general relief, 102,455. Assistance granted 
under these programs during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, totaled $80,931,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 94,683. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $64,892,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 4,254 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$742,714. 

The State Relief Administration (SRA), 
under the State Relief Commission (SRC), 
directly administers the unemployment relief 
program; is the certifying agent for WPA 
employment and the selection agent for Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; and operates a system 
of state camps for men. The SRC, a body 
of nine established by constitutional amend- 
ment, and appointed by the governor, is 


policy-forming and has no control over the 
personnel of the SRA; the latter’s executive 
officer, appointed directly by the governor, 
is responsible for all SRA appointments. A 
start has been made toward establishing a 
“merit system. The State Department of 
Social Welfare (SDSW) supervises the coun- 
ties’ administration of the OAA, AB, and 
ADC programs and, in addition, supervises 
child welfare services, adoptions, and pro- 
bation, inspects jails, county hospitals, and 
infirmaries, and inspects and licenses board- 
ing homes and institutions for children and 
the aged. The State Board of Social Welfare 
(SBSW), a body of seven appointed by the 
governor, is responsible for the SDSW and 
discharges its functions through a director 
whom it appoints. The director appoints all 
personnel for the Department subject to ap- 
proval by the SBSW, except the director of 
the AB division who is appointed by the 
governor. The SDSW is in process of estab- 
lishing personnel standards binding upon the 
counties in their administration of the social 
security aids. 

On the local level the unemployment relief 
program is administered by the SRA’s own 
local offices; and the OAA, AB, and ADC 
programs by the county boards of supervisors 
or, through delegation of power, by county 
boards of public welfare (CBPW) where es- 
tablished. In a few counties, part of the 
ADC program is administered by the juvenile 
courts, sometimes assisted by private child- 
caring agencies, as in San Francisco. County 
indigent relief is administered by the county 
boards of supervisors, usually through the 
agency administering the social security as- 
sistances. In San Francisco the County De- 
partment of Public Welfare operates through 
a “county relief division” for indigent relief 
and a “‘county welfare division” for categor- 
ical assistance, and shares a joint intake of- 
fice with the local branch of the SRA. In 
Los Angeles the County Department of 
Charities provides both forms of aid through 
a “‘bureau of indigent relief.” 

For OAA and AB grants, amounts not 
supplied by the federal government are di- 
vided equally between the state and the coun- 
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ties. For ADC, the state provides the first 
$10 per month for each child, and for the 
child who has county residence the counties 
are required to provide the additional amount 
needed, up to $10 per child per month. Fed- 
eral reimbursement for ADC is apportioned 
to the state and counties according to the 
original amount contributed. Counties may 
provide additional aid for ADC cases from 
their own funds but do not receive federal 
reimbursement on it. OAA, AB, or ADC 
cases without county residence are paid en- 
tirely by the state (subject to federal reim- 
bursement) until county residence is gained. 
County indigent relief is furnished entirely 
from county funds and unemployment relief 
entirely from state funds. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 18.3 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

Primary determination of eligibility for 
OAA, AB, and ADC rests upon the county 
units, subject to review by the SDSW; for 
unemployment relief, on the branch offices 
of the SRA; and for indigent relief, on the 
county official without review by the state. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 18. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. The requirements for OAA, 
AB, and ADC are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement, except that a person 
losing his sight while a resident of the state 
becomes eligible after six months’ residence. 
For unemployment relief, one year’s residence 
in the state is required; and for county in- 
digent relief three years in the state, inde- 
pendent of public or private relief, and one 
year in county of application, with special 
provisions for emergency relief to those with 
less residence. OAA and AB recipients may 
not be inmates of public institutions except 


for a maximum of 30 days’ temporary hos- 
pitalization. 

Property. For OAA, recipient and spouse 
may own up to $3,000 assessed value in real 
property. Each recipient may hold up to 
$500 personal property and $1,000 in life in- 
surance. The law prohibits liens being taken 
on property. For AB, property may be 
owned up to an assessed value of $3,000 less 
encumbrances. For ADC, the recipient fam- 
ily may possess personal property up to $500, 
and real property used as a home up to $3,000 
assessed value. Insurance payments up to 
$4 a month may be continued. For unem- 
ployment relief, similar though more flexible 
provisions obtain by administrative order. 
There are no state legal restrictions regarding 
property owned by recipients of county in- 
digent relief. 

Other provisions. Eligibility requirements 
for unemployment relief benefits and for 
WPA certification are established by the 
SRA to include, in addition to the above, 
employability and lack of resources for self- 
support (including aid from relatives). An 
elaborate code of regulations has been estab- 
lished. Once an applicant has been deter- 
mined to be eligible, he may receive direct or 
work relief from the SRA or be certified and 
transferred to WPA employment. 


Allowances 


Allowances for OAA, AB, and ADC are set 
by the county departments with no uniform 
budgetary deficiency procedure being fol- 
lowed. For OAA, the grant plus the recip- 
ient’s net income (less certain exempt income 
up to $15 a month) must equal $35 a month. 
For AB, the grant plus income (less certain 
exempt income up to $33.33 a month) must 
equal $50 a month. For ADC, state assist- 
ance (which the counties are required to sup- 
plement up to $10 per month per child ac- 
cording to need) is paid on the following 
schedule: $10 a month to needy resident 
children; $15 a month to abandoned and cer- 
tain illegitimate children; and $20 a month 
to children with state residence but no county 
residence. For unemployment relief, a budg- 
etary deficiency procedure is followed with 
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no maximum limitation on allowances. There 
is no maximum on county indigent relief 
grants. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $32.33; 
AB, $47.86; ADC, $36.87; general relief, 
$28.42; and FSA grants, $13.20. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $62.48 per 
worker per month. 


COLORADO has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; a limited state-aided pro- 
gram of general assistance (GA), intended 
primarily to aid unemployable persons but 
granted in some counties to “‘employables’’; 
and a state-aided program of care for the 
tuberculous. County officials are responsible 
for providing local relief and may aid persons 
in their own homes or in almshouses. In 
June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 36,713; 
AB, 590; ADC, 3,678; and general relief, 
10,900 (estimated). Assistance granted under 
these programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $16,572,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 28,340. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Aa- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $13,914,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 951 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$281,678. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), created in 1936, is responsible for 
supervising administration of public assist- 
ance, certifications to the WPA, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and National Youth 
Administration; administration of child wel- 
fare services and the state’s program of hos- 
pitalization for tuberculars; and distribution 
of federal surplus commodities. The unpaid 


state advisory board appointed by the gover- 
nor selects from among its membership a di- 
rector who serves at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernor. Personnel of the SDPW comes within 
the state’s civil service scheme administered 
by a State Civil Service Commission. 

Locally, public assistance is administered 
in each county of the state by a county de- 
partment of public welfare (CDPW). The 
county commissioners in their respective 
counties constitute the county welfare board 
(CWB) except in the City and County of 
Denver where a lay advisory board is ap- 
pointed by the mayor. In addition to public 
assistance, CDPW’s are authorized to ad- 
minister local relief, including ‘‘ general home 
relief, outdoor and indoor care for persons in 
need.”” Medical care provided by local au- 
thorities is likewise administered by CDPW’s. 
Local technical personnel is employed by the 
CWB’s and must meet minimum qualifica- 
tions established by the state board which 
alone may substitute “equivalent” qualifica- 
tions for those prescribed. All counties, prior 
to actual appointment, voluntarily submit 
to the state board for its approval qualifica- 
tions of prospective employes. 

Counties pay nothing toward OAA which 
is financed from funds earmarked by a con- 
stitutional amendment. Counties pay 25 per 
cent of AB, 3334 per cent of ADC, and bear 
basic financial responsibility for GA subject 
to supplementation from available state funds 
(amounting to approximately $200,000 per 
month) allocated to counties in proportion 
to the number of unemployable persons aided. 
Local and state agencies, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, bore 19.8 per cent 
of the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 


Eligibility 
Eligibility for all forms of aid is deter- 
mined by CWB’s upon recommendation of 
county directors. No uniform standard of 
need applicable to all forms of public assist- 
ance or to all counties has yet been adopted. 
Age requirements for the social security 
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assistances are: for OAA, 60 or over; for 
AB, 18 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required for OAA and AB 
but not for ADC nor GA. Federal restric- 
tions regarding aliens apply to WPA em- 
ployment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for fede- 
ral reimbursement. However, applicants for 
OAA, if between the ages of 60 and 65, must 
have resided in the state 35 years continu- 
ously and immediately preceding application. 
Persons blinded while residents of the state 
and continuing residence there are eligible 
for AB regardless of other residence require- 
ments. For GA, residence requirements are 
six months in the county and residence in the 
state either for one year during which the 
applicant has been self-supporting and physi- 
cally present in the state for 365 days, or for 
three years if an applicant has received aid. 
The same requirements usually apply also to 
certification to WPA. Inmates of public in- 
stitutions are not eligible for OAA or AB. 
Children to receive ADC must be living with 
a relative for whom federal reimbursement 
is allowable. OAA may be continued to per- 
sons temporarily out of the state less than 
30 days. 

Property. Applicants are ineligible for 
OAA if they own real estate, other than that 
occupied as a home, assessed at more than 
$500; or if they own personal property, other 
than that exempted by law from levy or 
execution, valued at more than $250. A 
CDPW may, upon a valuation by two com- 
petent appraisers, declare property unfairly 
assessed and worth less than $500 “‘for OAA 
purposes.”’ There is no specified limit upon 
the amount of real or personal property which 
would bar applicants for AB, ADC, or GA. 
The value of AB granted a recipient is al- 
lowed as a claim against his estate, but under 
the new OAA provisions liens against the 
property of OAA recipients may no longer be 
taken and those previously taken under the 
former law must be cancelled. 

Other provisions. Applicants for OAA, if 
under 65, in order to be eligible for aid must 
have been registered voters in Colorado at 


the last general election immediately preced- 
ing application. Applicants for OAA or AB 
are ineligible if they need continuing institu- 
tional care which is reasonably available to 
them. Recipients of AB may not solicit alms. 
Names of all OAA recipients are published 
semi-annually in local newspapers together 
with addresses and amount of aid granted. 


Allowances 


AB and ADC allowances are based upon 
budgetary deficiencies, whereas OAA allow- 
ances are supposed to be $45 a month less 
income in cash or “kind.”’ OAA is granted 
only to persons in need, but persons found to 
be in need are granted, in so far as state funds 
permit, allowances of $45 a month less other 
income. Thus $45 is both a minimum and 
maximum. However, since funds are inade- 
quate to permit allowances on this basis the 
SDPW each month calculates the amount by 
which the $45 limit must be reduced. Through- 
out the summer of 1938 deductions averaged 
about $13 a month. Thus, persons with no 
income were eligible for a maximum of $32; 
persons having resources of at least $32 re- 
ceived nothing; and those having resources 
of less than $32 received the difference be- 
tween their resources and this amount. In 
addition to monthly allowances, any balance 
in the state’s OAA fund at the end of the 
year must be prorated among all OAA recip- 
ients. The “jack pot” dividend declared 
from the balance remaining at the close of 
1937 was $27.77 per recipient. 

AB and ADC allowances are based upon 
budgetary deficiencies. AB grants are lim- 
ited to a maximum of $30 a month, and those 
to persons with dependents may include, up 
to the maximum allowable, costs of food, fuel, 
light, and rent in addition to recipients’ own 
needs. If budgetary needs require, recipients 
may be granted the maximum allowance and 
permitted to retain in addition monthly in- 
come not to exceed $15 if they have no de- 
pendents, or $30 if they have dependents. 
AB allowances may include small amounts to 
be applied to the purchase of ‘‘Seeing-Eye”’ 
dogs, and grants may be made to provide 
treatment calculated to restore or improve 
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eyesight of persons having deficient vision. 
Burial allowances are payable under the OAA 
and AB programs. ADC grants are limited 
by law to a maximum of $18 for the first child 
and $12 for each successive child. GA al- 
lowances, because of the shortage of funds, 
are sufficient only to provide from 30 per cent 
to 60 per cent of the amounts recipients are 
thought, according to current standards, to 
need. Approximately 80 per cent of all GA 
is granted in the form of cash, the remainder 
in “relief orders.””’ Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $26.79; 
AB, $28.41; ADC, $30.98; and FSA grants, 
$18.75. Information regarding general relief 
is not available. Wages to WPA project em- 
ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $50.78 per worker per month. 


CONNECTICUT has but one federally 
aided public assistance program in opera- 
tion: Old Age Assistance (OAA). State 
programs are in effect for assistance to the 
blind and for widows’ aid, but are not yet 
federally approved. The general assistance 
(GA) program is confined to reimbursement 
to towns and cities for the care of non-settled 
persons as part of local relief, the latter be- 
ing administered without state supervision 
or financial participation although all towns 
make monthly reports to the state. This 
program includes institutional and medical 
care as well as outdoor relief. There is a 
complicated program of indoor and outdoor 
care of veterans, operated by two separate 
and independent state agencies. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 14,677; assist- 
ance to the blind, 29; widows’ aid, 1,350; 
and general relief, 24,271. Assistance granted 
under these programs during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, totaled $11,253,000. 
The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 25,497. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 


Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $14,989,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 8 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting 
to $1,344. 

In 1935 legislation was enacted creating a 
department known as the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Welfare (OCW), which consoli- 
dated two existing state agencies and added 
a Bureau of Old Age Assistance. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, the Connecticut Emergency 
Relief Commission went out of existence by 
limitation of statute, and its functions of 
state selection agent for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC) and sponsor for the dis- 
tribution of federal surplus commodities were 
transferred to the OCW. The commissioner 
of welfare is appointed by the governor with 
advice and consent of the General Assembly. 
There is no state board although the Public 
Welfare Council, appointed by the governor 
and approved by the General Assembly, has 
independent powers of inspection of public 
institutions; and the commissioner may con- 
sult the Council and secure its advice upon 
his own initiative. Personnel of the OCW is 
appointed by the commissioner from certified 
civil service lists prepared by the state per- 
sonnel director. The OCW administers OAA 
and assistance to the blind through a single 
bureau. There is close cooperation between 
this division and the State Board of Educa- 
tion of the Blind, which supplies educational 
and medical services for recipients of assist- 
ance to the blind. Two other units of the 
OCW supervise the administration of wid- 
ows’ aid and child welfare services. A Divi- 
sion of Emergency Relief secures monthly 
relief statistics from towns, and sponsors the 
distribution of federal surplus commodities 
and supervises selection for CCC, while a 
Division of State Aid determines GA reim- 
bursements to towns. There is little coordi- 
nation at the state level between these units 
of the OCW, all of which maintain separate 
field staffs. 

Local administration is by first selectmen 
or city or town departments of public wel- 
fare. They receive all applications for assist- 
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ance and directly administer GA as part of 
their program of local relief, referring to the 
appropriate division of the OCW, with their 
recommendation, all applications for the so- 
cial security assistances. Under rules and 
regulations of the OCW they also distribute 
surplus commodities and select for CCC. 
Personnel is appointed by local agencies with- 
out state supervision, and generally without 
civil service procedure, except in cities which 
have their own merit systems. The Division 
of Widows’ Aid operates in each town through 
a local agent who is appointed and, if salaried, 
is paid by the town, and who Is responsible 
for a monthly visit and report to the Division 
on each recipient of widows’ aid. The field 
workers of the Division visit each family 
annually, or oftener in emergencies. An ap- 
plication from a family with children under 
16 years of age which is refused by either town 
or county officials must be reported to the 
Division. 

Localities do not participate financially in 
OAA or assistance to the blind grants. The 
town, the county, and the state each pay one- 
third of the grants for widows’ aid. Amounts 
paid by towns as GA to non-settled persons! 
are reimbursed 100 per cent by the OCW if 
considered “‘reasonable.” If reimbursement 
is refused the town may make a claim to the 
General Assembly, which may order reim- 
bursement from general funds. There is no 
reimbursement to localities for administra- 
tive expense for any program. Only relief 
“in kind” is reimbursable by the state except 
on application by the town. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 26.5 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


1The unusual situation exists in Connecticut 
that unnaturalized foreign-born persons cannot 
establish settlement (except by special vote of the 
town officers) although their American-born chil- 
dren can doso. The problem of divided settlement 
within families is exceedingly acute. Over half the 
amount reimbursed to towns for GA to “‘state 
poor” is expended for the care of aliens who, what- 
ever may have been their years of residence in that 
community, have no settlement there. 


Eligibility 

Local officials are directed to investigate 
applications for the social security assist- 
ances and transmit them with recommenda- 
tions to the OCW. For widows’ aid grants, 
recommendations must be secured from 
county commissioners as well as town offi- 
cials. In practice, the OCW reinvestigates 
all applications except in municipalities hav- 
ing public welfare departments approved by 
the state. Certification for WPA is made by 
town officials in towns approved for the pur- 
pose by the state WPA; in other towns rec- 
ommendations are checked by the WPA be- 
fore certification,-or the entire process is 
carried out by WPA officials. 

Age requirements are: for OAA, 65 or 
over; and for widows’ aid, the child or chil- 
dren must be under 16. There is no lower 
age requirement for assistance to the blind, 
but on reaching age 65 recipients are auto- 
matically transferred to OAA. 

Citizenship. Recipients of OAA and as- 
sistance to the blind must be citizens. To 
receive widows’ aid, the mother must be a 
citizen. Citizenship is also a requisite for 
local relief but not for GA. Federal re- 
strictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence. There is no residence require- 
ment for GA. (The law provides a penalty 
against town officials who refuse to aid non- 
settled persons.) Citizens are eligible for 
local relief if they have lived in the town for 
four years without receiving relief, or for one 
year if they own realty of $500 or over. For 
OAA and assistance to the blind, the require- 
ments are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Recipients may not reside 
in institutions while receiving assistance. 
For widows’ aid, the mother must have re- 
sided in the state continuously for four years 
preceding application. 

Property. Recipients of OAA and assist- 
ance to the blind may possess cash resources 
sufficient for one year’s support, as deter- 
mined on a budgetary basis by the OCW. 
The maximum allowable equity in real estate 
is $5,000. The applicant must execute a lien 
to the commissioner on all his real property 
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and, in the case of OAA only, assigns any life 
insurance policies to the commissioner if re- 
quired todoso. The state may exercise such 
liens and assignments only up to value ex- 
pended plus four per cent interest. The com- 
missioner may at discretion waive foreclosure 
on the home during the lifetime of a surviv- 
ing spouse. For widows’ aid, the mother may 
not own personal property of more than $500 
(household furniture excepted) or have equity 
of more than $2,000 in the family home. 
Liens are sometimes taken on property owned 
by recipients of GA and local relief at the 
discretion of township officials. 

Other provisions. Husband, wife, parents, 
grandparents, children, and grandchildren are 
liable for support to extent of ability. In 
the case of inmates of state institutions, broth- 
ers and sisters are also responsible. The law 
gives public welfare officials extraordinary 
powers to demand information from banks 
and other financial bodies regarding the re- 
sources of relatives as well as applicants. For 
widows’ aid, the mother must be a widow 
and the children be living with her in her own 
home. She must be able to meet a number 
of specified qualifications as to health, com- 
petence, character, and reputation. An ap- 
plicant for OAA or assistance to the blind 
must have paid the special state tax for OAA 
unless payment in his case has been waived. 
Names of recipients of local relief and GA 
who are known to use alcoholic liquor may, 
at the selectmen’s discretion, be posted in 
licensed liquor stores and sales to them for- 
bidden. 


Allowances 


Amount of grants for the social security 
assistances are fixed by the OCW on the 
basis of need as shown by individual budgets. 
The maximum allowance is $7 a week for 
OAA and assistance to the blind. Burial ex- 
penses up to $125 may be allowed, but med- 
ical care must be furnished from other sources. 
For widows’ aid the law contains fixed sched- 
ules of maximum grants to be allowed for 
food and clothing for the mother and each 
dependent child under 16 years of age, to- 
gether with maximum amounts per family 


17 


for rent and fuel. Decision as to GA grants, 
excluding the social security grants, is with 
the towns; no standard budget is in state- 
wide use and there are no maximum or mini- 
mum grants, but the OCW favors adequate 
relief standards for the grants which it reim- 
burses. Practically all GA and local relief is 
given “in kind.” Basic WPA wage rates for 
unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $25.66; 
assistance to the blind, $16.34 (estimated); 
widows’ aid, $54.81 (estimated); general re- 
lief, $23.93; and FSA grants, $29.88. Wages 
to WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $64.88 per 
worker per month. 


DELAWARE has a completely state-ad- 
ministered program of public assistance. It 
has, however, divided its responsibilities for 
public welfare among a large number of state 
departments and agencies.t. Programs in 
effect are: Old Age Assistance (OAA) and 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), both fed- 
erally aided; and a state-aided and state- 
administered program of general assistance 
(GA). There is a State Commission for the 
Blind, semi-public in form, but no program 
of public assistance to the blind as a separate 
category. Local relief is confined to hospi- 
talization and burial, and is provided by the 
levy courts (equivalent to county commis- 
sioners) of the three counties, without state 
participation or supervision. In June, 1938, 
OAA grants numbered 2,628; ADC, 520; 
and general relief, 2,010. Assistance granted 
under these programs during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, totaled $847,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 3,634. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 

1 An analysis of Delaware’s complicated welfare 
structure, together with a recommended plan for 
simplification, may be found in the Public Welfare 
Survey of the state, made for the Delaware Citi- 


zens’ Association by the American Public Welfare 
Association, and published in June, 1938. 
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ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $1,447,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 26 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $2,996. 

The State Old Age Welfare Commission 
(SOAWC) was created in 1931 primarily, as 
its name implies, to administer OAA. It also 
manages the State Welfare Home, a state 
almshouse and infirmary erected in 1931 to 
replace county almshouses; and by process 
of accretion has taken on the administration 
of GA as state funds for this purpose have 
been made available. It also sponsors the 
distribution of federal surplus commodities 
and is the state selection agent for Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) and state certifi- 
cation agent for National Youth Adminis- 
tration and WPA. Original appointments to 
the Commission were made by the governor; 
subsequent appointments and replacements 
are by the chief justice. The Commission 
appoints an executive director and other per- 
sonnel. The Mothers’ Pension Commission 
(MPC), appointed by the governor, admin- 
isters ADC. It appoints an executive direc- 
tor and other personnel. There is no state 
civil service system, but the two state boards 
have established personnel standards. Local 
administration is by the SOAWC and the 
MPC respectively, from their central offices, 
and there are no local advisory committees.! 

No county funds are involved in OAA. 
The state and the county share equally the 
portion of ADC allowances not reimbursable 
from the federal government. Thelevy courts 
are billed by the SOAWC for one-half the 
sums spent as GA. Administrative expenses 
are borne by the state agencies. Local and 
state agencies, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, bore 15.9 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


1 There is also a State Board of Charities in the 
state, but its functions are confined to administer- 
ing child welfare services and making annual in- 
spection and report to the governor on state insti- 
tutions, most of which are managed by separate 
boards of trustees. . 


Eligibility 

Eligibility is determined entirely by the 
state agencies responsible for each program.! 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA,? al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. The requirement for OAA is 
the maximum allowable for federal reim- 
bursement. The beneficiary may not be an 
inmate of a charitable institution while re- 
ceiving assistance nor an inmate of a correc- 
tional institution or a mental hospital when 
making application. For ADC, children 
must be living with a person standing 7 loco 
parentis but not necessarily a relative, in a 
home which meets the requirements of the 
state. The custodian must have lived in the 
state for one year and, by resolution of the 
MPC, the custodian or the child must have 
lived in the county for one year. Recipients 
of GA must have lived two years in the state 
and one year in the county, during which 
time they must have been self-maintaining. 
No special provision is made for persons with 
state but no county residence. Non-residents 
are not eligible for assistance nor may they 
be certified for WPA employment. 

Property. Recipients of OAA may have 
income including assistance of not more than 
$300 annually. No regulation governs the 
amount of their equity in property, but they 
may not have deprived themselves of prop- 
erty or income in order to qualify. The cus- 
todian of children receiving ADC may have 
full equity in a home provided its upkeep 
costs no more than rent; income-producing 
property if inadequate for support; and per- 
sonal property not to exceed $1,000. There 
is no provision as to recovery by the state 
for either type of assistance. No property 
qualifications govern granting of GA, which 
is not recoverable, although sums expended 


1’'The Delaware WPA declined to furnish in- | 
formation concerning the methods of certification 
in that state. 

2 The MPC “advocates” that parents who are 
non-citizens take out first naturalization papers at 
time of application for ADC. 
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for support of persons in the State Welfare 
Home may be recovered from their estates. 
Other provisions. A recipient of OAA must 
have no child or ‘‘other responsible person”’ 
able to support “without undue sacrifice.” 
He may not have been a professional tramp 
or beggar within one year preceding applica- 
tion. A normal child between the ages of 6 
and 16 receiving ADC must attend school. 
Under a strict interpretation of the state law, 
inmates of the State Welfare Home and re- 
cipients of GA would be disfranchised. 


Allowances 


Amount of grant is determined entirely by 
the state agency responsible for the program. 
For OAA, the maximum allowance is $25 a 
month. Supplementation by other forms of 
assistance is prohibited by law. Funeral ex- 
penses not to exceed $100 may be paid, but 
additional medical or surgical treatment is 
provided only in extreme emergencies. The 
minimum amount which may be paid is $5 a 
month. There is no maximum fixed for ADC 
_ grants, which are based upon a family budget. 
For GA, the budget formerly used by the 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Com- 
mission is in effect. GA recipients are clas- 
sified as “employable” or “‘unemployable’; 
employables, when aided, receive no allow- 
ance for rent. Some cash relief is given to 
““unemployables”; otherwise all GA is given 
“in kind.” Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $32 to $45 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $10.82; 
ADC, $31.33; general relief, $18.72; and 
FSA grants, $24.37. Wages to WPA project 
employes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $47.65 per worker per month. 


FLORIDA has the following assistance pro- 
grams in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; and unrepealed, optional programs of 
county blind pensions and county mothers’ 
pensions, not state aided or supervised. Local 
relief is entirely in the hands of the counties, 
without state supervision. In June, 1938, 


OAA grants numbered 29,456; AB, 1,426; 
mothers’ aid, 2,100;! and general relief, 9,395. 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $4,995,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 36,369. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $13,232,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 714 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $109,584. 

The State Welfare Board (SWB) directs 
the administration of the social security as- 
sistances and a federally aided program of 
child welfare services. It sponsors the dis- 
tribution of federal surplus commodities, and 
is the state selection agent for Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC) and state certifica- 
tion agent for National Youth Administra- 
tion and WPA. In addition, it investigates 
commitments to several state institutions 
and licenses and inspects all child-caring 
agencies and boarding homes. The Board 
consists of seven members appointed by the 
governor with confirmation by the Senate. 
The governor also appoints the commissioner 
as the Board’s executive. The Board ap- 
points other state personnel, department 
heads and social work personnel being se- 
lected according to qualifications set up by 
the SWB. 

Local administration of the social security 
assistances is through 12 welfare districts into 
which the counties have been grouped. Wel- 
fare districts also distribute federal surplus 
commodities, select for CCC, and certify for 
WPA. District Welfare Boards (DWB), 
composed of one member for each county and 
one additional member for each 25,000 popu- 
lation in the district, are appointed by the 
governor and have local administrative power. 
The DWB appoints a district director and 
other personnel subject to the approval of 


1 Federal aid for ADC began only in September, 
1938. 
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the SWB. All social work personnel must be 
selected from those certified under the merit 
system. In some districts the WPA assigns 
and pays additional personnel to assist in 
certification and distribution of federal sur- 
plus commodities. County pensions to the 
blind and to mothers of dependent children 
are administered by boards of county com- 
missioners under terms not reported here for 
lack of space. These bodies may also admin- 
ister local relief or may delegate this func- 
tion to a specially created county welfare 
board. In a few instances county relief 
funds are turned over to DWB’s to be admin- 
istered. 

County funds are not employed in paying 
OAA, AB, or ADC grants. Local relief is 
financed entirely by counties. Relief is gen- 
erally given “in kind.” Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 26 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

For OAA, AB, and ADC, eligibility is es- 
tablished by DWB’s, according to the rules 
and regulations of the SWB, and based upon 
a standard budget. Selection for CCC and 
certification for WPA are also functions of 
DWB’s. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over (by Board ruling only); and 
for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for the social 
security assistances or local relief. Federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence requirements for the social se- 
curity assistances are the maxima allowable 
for federal reimbursement. Children receiy- 
ing ADC must reside with one of the rela- 
tives for whom federal reimbursement is al- 
lowable. Considerable flexibility is exercised, 
however, in cases of absence from the state 
when intention to retain legal residence can 
be established. Recipients of OAA and AB 


may be absent from the state for 120 days 
without losing eligibility for continuance of 
grant. OAA and AB may not be granted to 
persons in need of institutional care, nor to 
persons residing in public institutions (except 
for temporary medical care) until they have 
taken up residence elsewhere. OAA may be 
paid to a person in a state-approved private 
institution unless his maintenance therein 
has been provided by contract. There is 
no state residence requirement for local 
relief, and counties vary, with six months 
the most usual figure for establishing county 
residence. 

Property. To receive OAA and AB, per- 
sons must not own real property in excess of 
$5,000, nor “‘ordinarily’”’ have liquid assets 
and income in excess of $360 per year. The 
same restrictions apply to parents of children 
receiving ADC. Any assistance granted may 
be recovered from an estate left by a recip- 
ient. Claims are not to be enforced against 
an estate if a widow or minor children are 
liable to become public charges. 

Other provisions. Recipients of AB may 
not solicit alms nor sell on the street without 
a vendor’s license. 


Allowances 


Allowances for the social security assist- 
ances are determined by DWB’supona budg- 
etary deficiency basis. Grants for OAA, AB, 
and ADC must not be more than the maxi- 
mum amounts allowable for federal reim- 
bursement, nor less than $5 a month. Grants 
for ADC must represent at least 75 per cent 
of the budgetary deficiency unless the 
deficiency exceeds the maximum grant. 
The Board has ruled that beneficiaries hav- 
ing dependents may be allowed a larger 
budgetary share than otherwise of certain 
household costs. Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $14.55; 
AB, $14.74; ADC, $11.90 (estimated); gen- 
eral relief, $5.93; and FSA grants, $23.20. 
Wages to WPA project employes, during the 
quarter ending June 30, 1938, averaged $38.49 
per worker per month. 
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GEORGIA has the following public assist- 
ance programs in operation: Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
‘aided. Local relief is the responsibility of 
county authorities, and state supervision is 
exercised only in those counties in which the 
responsibility has been delegated by county 
commissioners to county departments of 
public welfare. In June, 1938, OAA grants 
numbered 30,680; AB, 1,054; ADC, 4,011; 
and general relief, 7,192. Assistance granted 
under these programs during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, totaled $3,849,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 48,022. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $13,112,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 2,187 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$191,074. 

In 1937, the State Department of Public 
Welfare (SDPW) was reorganized and com- 
bined with a former Board of Control of Elee- 
mosynary Institutions. It supervises local 
administration of the assistance programs 
mentioned above, sponsors the distribution 
of federal surplus commodities, and is the 
state selection agent for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC) and state certification 
agent for National Youth Administration 
(NYA) and WPA. In addition, it admin- 
isters services to crippled children and certain 
other child welfare services, particularly in 
rural areas, and gives advisory service to 
other child welfare programs. It administers 
state institutions for the handicapped and 
the mentally ill, and licenses all child-caring 
institutions and agencies. It cooperates with 
juvenile courts and with institutions for the 
aged by giving advisory service. It also co- 
operates in the supervision of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, adult probation, and 
parole. There is an advisory board consist- 
ing of a state director appointed by the gov- 


ernor for a term concurrent with his own; 
and six other members appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms. The state di- 
rector appoints other state personnel. 

Local administration of the social security 
assistances is through county departments of 
public welfare (CDPW) which serve as agents 
of the SDPW and operate under its rules and 
regulations.1 In about one-third of the coun- 
ties, administration of local. relief has been 
delegated to them by county authorities.? 
CDPW’s may also act as agents of other 
state departments at their request; may be 
required to investigate applications for free 
institutional care; and may be appointed by 
courts as probation officers. Each county 
department has a board of five, appointed by 
elected county officials with the approval of 
the SDPW. The county board appoints a 
county director of public welfare who must 
meet qualifications and be paid according to 
salary schedules prescribed by the SDPW. 
The county director appoints other person- 
nel, subject to approval of the county board 
and in accordance with qualifications pre- 
scribed by the SDPW, which reviews all local 
appointments, and makes state administra- 
tive refund only on salaries of employes who 
meet qualifications and are paid on the salary 
scale set up by the Department. 

Counties are required to pay only 10 per 
cent of funds disbursed as OAA, AB, and 
ADC; and in special cases of inability to 
provide funds, a state equalization fund is 
drawn upon so as to release the county from 
this obligation. County funds bear the en- 
tire cost of local relief. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 18.5 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program is financed wholly from federal funds. 


1 Two or more counties may, with the approval 
of the SDPW, combine to form a district depart- 
ment of public welfare. 

2 There is no state supervision over standards or 
personnel administering local relief in the re- 
mainder of the counties. Cash relief, however, is 
said to be the predominant form. 

3 Counties make no contribution to OAA grants 
to persons who have lived in the county less than 
one year. 
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Eligibility 

CDPW’s establish eligibility for the social 
security assistances and local relief, and select 
and certify for federal surplus commodities, 
CCC, NYA, and WPA. The field staff of the 
SDPW is responsible for seeing that its rules 
and regulations are adhered to. A standard 
budget is issued by the SDPW, and the fam- 
ily budgetary deficiency must be established 
for all applications. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any form 
of public assistance, but federal restrictions 
regarding citizenship apply to WPA em- 
ployment. 

Residence. Recipients of OAA and AB 
must have been “bona fide” residents of the 
state for one year. They may not be in public 
institutions while receiving assistance. There 
is no residence requirement for ADC, and the 
child may be living in any “suitable family 
home” as defined by the SDPW. The law 
contains no residence requirement for local 
relief but counties have set up requirements 
varying from three months to one year. 

Property. No legal limitation has been 
placed upon property which may be owned 
by recipients of any form of public assist- 
ance. CDPW’s must scrutinize carefully any 
excess of property over the immediate needs. 
Bank accounts, investments, and insurance 
may be retained only if their ultimate use as 
family resources can be foreseen. Carrying 
charges on homes are allowable if failure to 
pay on the principal would result in loss of 
the property. Recovery may be made from 
estates of deceased recipients of OAA and 
AB. 

Other provisions. Only parents (not in- 
cluding stepfathers) and children are legally 
responsible for support. Every CDPW must 
keep a roll-book open to the public showing 
names and addresses (but not amount of 
grants) of OAA recipients. 


Allowances 
CDPW’s fix amounts of social security 
grants, subject to rules and regulations, and 


supervision by the field staff, of the SDPW 
which may review decisions of county boards 
on their own motion. No maximum grants 
are established by law for AB, ADC, or local 
relief. OAA grants may not exceed $30 a 
month, with funeral expenses not to exceed 
$75. Allowances are based upon family 
budgetary deficiencies and may be fixed to 
include needs of dependent members of the 
family other than the direct beneficiary.1 
Allowances actually paid vary in accordance 
with funds allotted to the counties, but the 
proportion of the budgetary deficiency cov- 
ered in any one month must not be less than 
75 per cent. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $9.09; 
AB, $11.31; ADC, $21.45; general relief, 
$5.98; and FSA grants, $22.42. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $31.67 per 
worker per month. 


IDAHO has the following public assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; and a state-financed plan of general 
assistance (GA). Due to scarcity of funds, 
general assistance is granted to employable 
persons only in cases of extreme need and is 
in the main restricted to persons physically 
unable to work. Able-bodied, needy persons 
not given Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) employment are not, except in ex- 
treme cases, granted any form of aid except 
federal surplus commodities. Local relief 
provided from county indigent funds includes 
some emergency general relief and hospitali- 
zation, medical care, and burials. Under 
cooperative agreements which the State De- 
partment of Public Assistance (SDPA) is em- 
powered to negotiate with counties it would 
be possible to establish genuinely cooperative 
programs whereby all local relief funds could 

1The SDPW enjoins upon CDPW’s a flexible 
and liberal policy in respect to such matters as 
proportion of earnings which minor children shall 


be required to contribute, variations in standard of 
living, and so forth. 
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be administered by the county departments 
of public assistance under the joint super- 
vision of the SDPA and the boards of county 
commissioners. However, such agreements 
have never been utilized except to define the 
extent of state and local participation in the 
OAA, AB, and ADC programs. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 8,518; AB, 278; 
ADC, 2,501; and general relief, 2,700 (esti- 
mated). Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $3,419,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 8,651. Wages paid 
from federal funds to workers on projects of 
the WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $4,525,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 288 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$48,446. 

Under legislation enacted in March, 1937, 
the SDPA was established to administer the 
state’s four assistance programs. The di- 
rector of this department is appointed by the 
governor who is himself ex officio commis- 
sioner. There is no state board, although a 
personnel advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed. In addition to programs mentioned 
above the SDPA is responsible for distribu- 
tion of federal surplus commodities; for mak- 
ing certifications to WPA, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC), and National Youth Ad- 
ministration (NYA); and for administering 
child welfare services. 

On the local level, administration of public 
assistance is the responsibility of county 
departments of public assistance (CDPA), op- 
erating under policies and regulations estab- 
lished by the SDPA. Local welfare commis- 
sions established in all counties have certain 
administrative responsibilities in regard to 
reviewing eligibility and assistance. The 
supervisors of the CDPA’s are appointed by 
the SDPA. Although county departments 
may serve as probation officers for courts, 
none had been requested to do so by October, 
1938. 


One-sixth of the funds required for OAA 
and AB and one-third of those for ADC are 
supplied by counties, the remainder coming 
from the state and federal governments. 
No local funds are required for GA. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, bore 32.1 per cent of the 
total cost of WPA projects in this state, the 
federal government paying the balance. The 
FSA grant program is financed wholly from 
federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Determination of eligibility for ADC, 
AB, OAA, GA, and WPA employment is by 
county departments subject to ratification 
by the SDPA which reviews each application 
for OAA, AB, and ADC. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, over 21, with some exceptions; and for 
ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement, with the exception that a 
person losing his sight while a resident of the 
state is eligible for AB so far as residence is 
concerned. Applicants for GA, local relief, or 
WPA employment must have resided in the 
state one year and in the county six months. 
Neither OAA nor AB may be granted to per- 
sons in public institutions or requiring con- 
tinuing institutional care. Children to re- 
ceive ADC must be living with a relative for 
whom federal reimbursement is allowable. 
Recipients of OAA, AB, or ADC upon leav- 
ing the state must arrange with the respective 
CDPA’s for continuation of their grants 
until their return or expiration of their legal 
residence. 

Property. There are no legal restrictions 
upon property, but ownership beyond a 
‘“‘reasonable”” amount, such as ‘‘a modest 
home, furniture, a car, a cow or two, poultry, 
garden plot, etc.,’”’ renders applicants ineligi- 
ble according to SDPA standards. No effort 
is currently being madeto collect from estates 
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of deceased OAA recipients the value of 
aid granted during their lifetime. 


Allowances 

Allowances are supposed to be determined 
upon the basis of budgetary deficiencies com- 
puted in accordance with a standard budget 
established by the SDPA. This budget in 
October, 1938, allowed for a family of four, 
for example, a maximum of $59 a month. 
Full budgetary deficiencies within the stat- 
utory limitations are paid under the OAA, 
AB, and ADC programs and recipients may, 
in cases of extreme need, receive “modest 
supplementation”? from GA funds. How- 
ever, current shortage of funds for GA neces- 
sitates granting, under this program, only 
a fraction of computed budgetary defici- 
encies. Earnings up to $15 a month from 
odd jobs; earnings of children under 16 years 
of age; one-half of earnings from CCC and 
NYA employment; one-half of income from 
boarders; and two-thirds of that from lodgers 
are exempted in calculating deficiencies. Food 
allowances are reduced by specified propor- 
tions when families have their own supplies 
of certain foodstuffs. 

Allowances for OAA are limited to a maxi- 
mum of $30 a month; for AB, to $30 a month; 
for ADC to a maximum of $18 a month for 
the first child in each family and $12 for each 
successive child; and for GA, to $40 a month, 
except upon approval of the SDPA. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $21.53; 
AB, $22.42; ADC, $26.13; GA, $15; and 
FSA grants, $27.42. Wages to WPA project 
employes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $49.78 per worker per month. 


ILLINOIS provides public assistance through 
four state programs including only one fed- 
erally aided categorical program, that for 
Old Age Assistance (OAA). Mothers’ aid, 
blind pensions, and general assistance (GA) 
are all state aided, being financed wholly 
from state and local funds. The mothers’ aid 
program is based upon a state law of 1911, 


the first of its kind in the United States 
applicable to an entire state. Inadequacy of 
funds has interrupted the continuity of the 
GA program several times within recent 
years and for three weeks during the summer 
of 1938 necessitated closing intake in Chi- 
cago, operating relief offices with skeleton 
staffs, and granting only restricted allow- 
ances to persons already on the rolls. Re- 
sponsibility for local relief, as distinguished 
from GA, is borne by townships in counties 
organized on this basis and, in the 17 coun- 
ties organized on a commission basis, by the 
counties themselves. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 125,164; blind pensions, 
7,700; mothers’ aid, 7,500; and general re- 
lief, 175,373. Assistance granted under these 
programs during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, totaled $75,043,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 223,980. Wages paid 
from federal funds to workers on projects of 
the WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $94,866,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 498 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$59,227. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), established in 1917 as one of ten 
state departments, is responsible for admin- 
istering OAA and for allocating to counties 
state funds for mothers’ aid. The present 
director of the Department, appointed by 
and responsible to the governor, has served 
under five administrations. The governor 
also appoints an advisory board of five 
members. Although its responsibilities in 
regard to public assistance are extremely 
limited, the Department has broad powers 
and duties in the public welfare field, being 
responsible for administration of the state’s 
penal and charitable institutions and mental 
hospitals. State funds for blind pensions are 
allocated to counties by the state auditor of 
public accounts. Administration of GA is 
supervised by the Illinois Emergency Relief 
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Commission (IERC), a body of ten members 
appointed by the governor. The executive 
secretary is appointed by the Commission. 

Locally, mothers’ aid is administered by 
juvenile courts; blind pensions by county 
commissioners; and OAA by county depart- 
ments of public welfare under regulations of 
the SDPW. Employes of the county depart- 
ments, appointed by the SDPW, must meet 
minimum qualifications established by the 
State Department, have been residents of the 
state and their respective counties for at 
least three years, and have passed success- 
fully a competitive examination. County 
superintendents are appointed for terms of 
four years or until their successors are ap- 
pointed, but are removable for cause. In 
Cook County (Chicago), blind pensions and 
OAA are administered by the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare whose personnel, 
including the director, is selected in con- 
formity with civil service procedures. 

GA is administered locally by 1,454 dis- 
tinct local governmental units including 1,436 
townships, 17 counties governed by commis- 
sions, and the city of Chicago. Only in 
July, 1938, was the IERC empowered to 
issue regulations binding upon local units and 
to withhold state funds from units failing to 
comply. 

Local funds are required for all forms of 
aid except OAA which is financed wholly 
from state and federal funds. Counties bear 
half the cost of blind pensions, the state 
bearing half. County funds for mothers’ aid 
are supplemented by state funds allocated 
both in proportion to population and accord- 
ing to need. During 1937-1938, state funds 
amounted to approximately $500,000, local 
funds to approximately $1,500,000. Town- 
ships in 85 counties, the 17 commission coun- 
ties, and the city of Chicago are eligible for 
state funds for GA only if their resources are 
inadequate and they have levied for relief 
purposes a tax of at least three mills per 
dollar of assessed property valuation. Legis- 
lation enacted in July, 1938, raised to 10 per 
cent per annum the proportion of relief funds 
that may be used for administration. The 
new proportion replaced the former ratios of 


8 per cent per month for Chicago and 5 per 
cent per month elsewhere, which had proved 
inadequate. Local and state agencies, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 
20.6 per cent of the total cost of WPA proj- 
ects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Age requirements are: for OAA, 65 or over; 
for blind pensions, over 18 and 21 for women 
and men respectively; and for mothers’ aid, 
under 16, except that children incapacitated 
for work are eligible until 21. Children born 
of alien mothers, however, are eligible only 
until 14 years of age. 

Citizenship is required for OAA and moth- 
ers’ aid. The latter may be granted, however, 
to alien mothers who have filed declaration 
of intent to become citizens but only for their 
native-born children under 14. Federal re- 
strictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence requirements are: for OAA, resi- 
dence in the state for five of the nine years 
immediately preceding application, the last 
continuously; for blind pensions, residence in 
the state for ten years and in the county for 
three; for mothers’ aid, residence in the 
county for one year. General practice limits 
GA and WPA employment to persons living 
in the county one year, although state law 
permits the granting of GA to persons not 
having township, county, or state residence; 
and non-residents may also be certified for 
WPA employment. 

Mothers’ aid may be granted only for 
children living with their mothers. Although 
neither blind pensions nor OAA may be 
granted inmates of public institutions, the 
latter may be granted inmates one month 
prior to their leaving such institutions. OAA 
may be granted persons outside the state, 
but not for more than 90 days without ap- 
proval of the proper county department. 

Property. Recovery from estates of de- 
ceased OAA beneficiaries of aid granted in 
their lifetime is mandatory. Mothers are 
eligible for mothers’ aid only if their net 
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interest in real or personal property exclusive 
of household goods does not exceed $1,000. 

Other provisions. OAA may not be granted 
persons having monthly resources in excess of 
$30, nor blind pensions to those having an- 
nual incomes of $465 or, if married, of $1,000 
or more. Mothers’ aid may be granted only 
to widows, abandoned wives, or wives whose 
husbands are permanently incapacitated for 
work. Mothers receiving aid may work out- 
side the home only when so permitted by 
court order. 

Prior to May, 1938, only those persons 
actually receiving relief continuously for at 
least 30 days were eligible for WPA certifica- 
tion. Since relief standards among local 
governmental units varied considerably, thus 
precluding uniformity of practice in handling 
applications for certification, policies were 
amended to permit certifications of persons 
found to be in need in accordance with a 
standard budget prepared by the IERC, 
regardless of whether they ever received re- 
lief. This standard allows for a family of 
four, for example, $51.52 per month for food, 
clothing, gas and light, incidentals, household 
supplies, and insurance; and in addition al- 
lows amounts necessary for rent, fuel, ice, 
carfare, and medical care. 

A person practicing a profession or operat- 
ing a small business may be certified for 
WPA employment only if assignment to a 
project would not be detrimental to the pur- 
suit of the profession or business. Persons 
responsible for care of minor children or in- 
valids are ineligible for certification. Workers 
having part-time employment may be certi- 
fied only if earning 50 per cent of their budget 
needs, or less, and are regularly available for 
employment on projects. 


Allowances 


OAA grants may not exceed $30 a month, 
less income; blind pensions are flat grants of 
$365 a year, payable quarterly. Mothers’ aid 
awards in counties of less than 300,000 popu- 
lation may not exceed $15 a month for the 
first child in each family, nor $10 for each 
additional child. In larger counties the limits 
are $25 and $15 respectively. OAA grants 


may not be less than $5, persons requiring 
less than this amount being ineligible for any ~ 
aid. GA allowances vary among the 1,454 
administering units. Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $17.90; 
blind pensions, $26.62 (estimated); mothers’ 
aid, $22.40 (estimated); general relief, $19.26; 
and FSA grants, $17.20. Wages to WPA 
project employes, during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1938, averaged $53.73 per worker 
per month. 


INDIANA has the following public assist- 
ance programs in operation: Old Age As- 
sistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all fed- 
erally aided. There is no general assistance 
program to which the state contributes funds 
for aiding persons not eligible for OAA, AB, 
or ADC or Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) employment. Local relief, adminis- 
tered by township authorities in each of ap- 
proximately 1,000 townships in the state, or 
care in county almshouses is the only form 
of assistance available to persons not quali- 
fying for the special forms of aid mentioned 
above. Even during the years 1934-1936 the 
state of Indiana contributed nothing to the 
general emergency relief provided from fed- 
eral and local funds. Although the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief 
(GCUR) is authorized by law to supervise 
administration of local relief, this authority 
is little used in practice. There are no state- 
wide standards of eligibility or allowances. 
Counties may pay not to exceed 75 cents per 
day for boarding home or institutional care 
of dependent children. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 42,970; AB, 2,413; ADC, 
13,904; and general relief, 56,036. Assist- 
ance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$20,952,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 94,308. Wages 
paid from federal funds to workers on proj- 
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ects of the WPA (and those of the National 
Youth Administration) during the fiscal year 
1937-1938 totaled $40,472,000. The federal 
Farm Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 139 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting 
to $19,515. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) is, by the Welfare Act of 1936, es- 
tablished as the state agency responsible for 
supervising administration of OAA and ADC 
and for administering AB. Further respon- 
sibilities include administration of child wel- 
fare services and services to crippled children; 
classification of inmates of state institutions; 
and supervision of paroles. The SDPW is 
empowered by law to supervise the operation 
of state charitable and correctional institu- 
tions. A policy-making state board (SB) is 
appointed by the governor, and with the gov- 
ernor’s approval appoints the administrator 
of the Department. The GCUR supervises 
the work of its local agents, making certifica- 
tions to WPA, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and National Youth Administration; and 
distributes federal surplus commodities. Co- 
operation between the GCUR and the SDPW 
is facilitated by appointment to the GCUR 
of members of the board and staff of the 
SDPW. 

Locally, OAA and ADC are administered 
under supervision of the SDPW by county 
departments of public welfare (CDPW) while 
AB is administered by the SDPW, the county 
departments acting merely as its agents. Un- 
paid county boards (CB) are appointed by 
the judges of the circuit courts of the respec- 
tive counties. 
pointed by the county boards in all counties 
except Marion (Indianapolis), in which the 
director is appointed by the SB. The SB may 
order removal of the director in any county 
and, upon failure of the CB to appoint a suc- 
cessor, make the appointment. Directors 
must have been residents of their respective 
counties for at least two years prior to ap- 
pointment, and appointments must be 
made from eligible lists established by the 
SDPW. Local personnel is appointed by 
county directors, with approval of their 


County directors are ap-- 


boards, from eligible lists established by 
the SDPW. 

Counties contribute 20 per cent of OAA 
grants and approximate 30 per cent of those 
for ADC. No county funds are required for 
AB. Local and state agencies, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 20 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA and ADC is determined 
by county boards, or if they delegate this 
power, by county departments. Eligibility 
for AB is finally determined by the state 
board. Certifications for WPA employment 
are made by regional agents of the GCUR, 
upon referral by township trustees. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 18 and 21 and over for women and men 
respectively; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required for OAA and AB, 
and federal restrictions regarding aliens ap- 
ply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. However, persons losing 
their sight while residents of the state are 
eligible for AB regardless of other residence 
requirements. Inasmuch as WPA certifica- 
tion is made by agents of the GCUR only 
upon referral by township trustees, the tend- 
ency is to apply to WPA employment the 
same residence requirements applicable to 
local relief, namely, residence in the township 
for one year, during the first six months of 
which no public relief may have been re- 
ceived. Neither OAA nor AB may be granted 
inmates of public institutions, but either may 
be granted to inmates of private institutions 
approved by the SDPW. Recipients of OAA 
or ADC moving from one county to another 
with the approval of the SDPW may con- 
tinue to receive aid from the first county for 
one year after removal, thereafter receiving 
it from the second county. OAA, AB, or 
ADC recipients absent from the state for 
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visits or for health reasons may continue to 
receive their grants for only six months ex- 
cept upon approval of the SDPW. Children 
to receive ADC must be living with a relative 
for whom federal reimbursement is allowable. 
Desertion or continued absence of a parent 
from home must be for at least one year be- 
fore ADC may be granted for these reasons. 

Property. [he amount of property that 
recipients of OAA, AB, or ADC may be al- 
lowed to retain is determined by county de- 
partments. OAA recipients may not retain 
liquid resources of more than $250 value. All 
applicants are required to agree to reimburse 
the state, if able, for any OAA granted, plus 
interest. Liens against property owned by 
OAA recipients are required as a condition 
of granting aid, and county boards may with 
approval of the SDPW require the disposi- 
tion of property in which applicants have an 
interest or require its transfer to the county 
department. Recovery from the estates of 
deceased OAA or AB recipients of aid granted 
during their lifetime is mandatory, but the 
latter is not recovered if the recipient is sur- 
vived by a dependent child or children. 

Other provisions. Recipients of AB may 
not solicit alms. Persons employed one or 
two days a week in the same industry are 
regarded as underemployed and therefore 
not eligible for certification for WPA em- 
ployment. 


Allowances 


OAA allowances are determined by county 
boards in accordance with budget guides 
adopted by them but subject to review by 
the SDPW. A regulation of the SDPW 
“urges” all county boards to adopt the food 
and clothing allowances recommended by 
the SDPW which, by regulation, approves 
whatever standards are established. County 
boards are required to include in allowances 
some provision for shelter and fuel, whereas 
other items are optional with county depart- 
ments. County budgets by which AB allow- 
ances are determined may be modified by the 
SDPW. County budgets used in determin- 
ing ADC allowances are subject to revision 
by the SDPW, and vary according to whether 


an eligible child is living with a parent or with 
a relative other than a parent. OAA and AB 
allowances are limited to a maximum of $30 
a month, and ADC to $20 for the first child, 
$18 for the second child, and $12 for each 
successive child in a family. Burial allow- 
ances may be granted under either the OAA 
or AB program, and under the latter program 
provision may also be made for treatment 
calculated to improve or restore the eyesight 
of persons requiring such aid. Basic WPA 
wage rates for unskilled labor vary from $40 . 
to $55 a month. 3 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $16.25; 
AB, $19.07; ADC, $27.43; general relief, 
$11.76; and FSA grants, $16.93. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $54.36 per 
worker per month. 


IOWA has the following public assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA) and Aid to the Blind (AB), both fed- 
erally aided; a state-aided blind pension 
program; and a state-aided program of gen- 
eral assistance (GA). There is also a state 
law permitting counties to grant widows’ 
pensions from county funds. Local relief and 
provision of medical care are basically the 
responsibility of county and township offi- 
cials. In many counties no aid other than 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) em- 
ployment and federal surplus commodities is 
available to employable persons; in others 
such persons are required to perform work 
for the county in return for aid granted. Full 
responsibility for GA, toward which the state 
now contributes some funds, is being returned 
to counties as rapidly as possible. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 47,780; AB, 
1,138; widows’ pensions, 3,700; and general 
relief, 27,497. Assistance granted under these 
programs during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, totaled $17,519,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 33,907. Wages 
paid from federal funds to workers on proj- 
ects of the WPA (and those of the National 
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Youth Administration) during the fiscal year 
1937-1938 totaled $14,177,000. The federal 
Farm Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 49 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting 
to $48,905. 

Legislation enacted in 1937 established the 
_ State Department of Social Welfare (SDSW) 
as the state agency responsible for all public 
assistance programs including Aid to De- 
pendent Children and GA. These latter pro- 
grams, however, were not transferred to the 
Department since necessary enabling acts 
were not passed and no funds were appro- 
priated to it for these purposes. The SDSW 
also administers child welfare services. The 
State Board of Social Welfare (SBSW) con- 
sisting of five members appointed by the 
governor is a policy-making board. Its chief 
officer is a secretary, not an executive. State 
funds for GA are allocated to counties by 
the lowa Emergency Relief Administration 
([ERA) which is also responsible for super- 
vising certifications to WPA and Civilian 
Conservation Corps and for distributing fed- 
eral surplus commodities. 

County boards of social welfare (CBSW) 
are, under policies established by the SBSW, 
responsible for local direction of OAA and 
AB. Local advisory boards are appointed 
by the boards of county supervisors. CBSW 
employes must have lived in the state at 
least two years prior to application and passed 
a qualifying examination. A college educa- 
tion may not, under state law, be established 
as a prerequisite to appointment. Widows’ 
pensions are administered by juvenile court 
judges. 
ministered locally by county directors of 
relief appointed by county boards of super- 
visors subject to approval by the IERA. In 
order to receive state funds, counties must 
designate these directors to serve also as over- 
seers of the poor, responsible to the county 
supervisors for administration of local relief 
and to the extra-legal county emergency re- 
lief committees appointed by the governor 
for administration of GA. These directors 
sometimes serve as ex officio executives of 
private agencies administering private funds 


GA, under ‘‘the Iowa plan”’ is ad- 


but may not, under a ruling of the SBSW, 
serve as employes of CBSW’s. 

No local funds are required for OAA, which 
is financed wholly by the state and federal 
governments. One-fourth of the funds for 
AB must come from local sources, as must 
all of those for widows’ pensions. GA and 
local relief are financed in so far as possible 
from local sources, although supplemental 
state funds may be allotted on the basis of 
two factors: the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving relief in each county, and the 
ratio of the county’s indebtedness to the con- 
stitutional limit. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 30.8 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA and AB is determined 
by the state Divisions of Old Age Assistance 
and of Aid to the Blind, respectively, of the 
SDSW; and for GA and WPA employment 
by county directors of relief. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for AB, 18 or over. For widows’ pensions, 
children must be under 16. 

Citizenship is, with two exceptions, re- 
quired for OAA and AB. Aliens are eligible 
for AB if they have applied for citizenship 
and complete naturalization within the re- 
quired period, and OAA may be granted to 
aliens who have lived in the United States 
25 years or more, thought themselves citi- 
zens, and conducted themselves as such. 
Federal restrictions regarding aliens apply 
to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements are: for OAA and 
AB, five years of the nine preceding applica- 
tion, the last continuously; and for widows’ 
pensions, one year in the county. Persons 
blinded while residents of the state or blind 
persons resident in the state at the time the 
AB law was enacted (1937) may receive AB 
regardless of other residence requirements. 
One year’s county residence is required for 
GA and for WPA employment. The require- 
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ment for local relief is also one year “without 
being warned to depart.”’ Inmates of public 
institutions for more than 30 days may not 
be granted OAA or AB. Either may be 
granted, however, to persons in private insti- 
tutions approved by the SBSW. Recipients 
of either OAA or AB may, with approval of 
the proper division of the SDSW, leave the 
state temporarily. An OAA recipient who 
has kept his domicile may take up residence 
outside the state for reasons pertaining to 
infirmities of age, reasons of health, or eco- 
nomic necessity and still retain his rights 
under the law. 

Property. For widows’ pensions, GA, and 
WPA employment there are no uniform 
state policies regarding property. Neither 
OAA nor AB may be granted persons owning 
real property of $2,000 net minimum value, 
or if married and not separated from spouse, 
of $3,000. Exceptions may be made, how- 
ever, under the AB program. All OAA granted 
constitutes a lien on real estate of a recipient 
or his spouse but the lien is not enforceable 
until the death of the last survivor. In June, 
1938, the total assessed value of property 
against which liens had been filed was about 
$12,000,000, approximately half of which was 
free from encumbrance. The state may de- 
mand absolute conveyance of property but 
prior to October, 1938, this was required in 
fewer than 60 cases, and then only when in 
addition to OAA owners had been advanced 
money to prevent foreclosure of mortgages 
or sale for taxes. Recipients or heirs may at 
any time redeem property for the value of 
OAA granted. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, recoveries of OAA granted 
amounted to approximately $150,000. The 
state may also recover AB granted bene- 
ficiaries. 

Eligibility for both OAA and AB is affected 
by possession of liquid assets valued at $300, 
or at $450 if owned jointly by an applicant 
and spouse living together. OAA may be 
granted to applicants owning more personal 
property than the allowable maximum if 
upon request of the Division of Old Age As- 
sistance a trust assignment is executed to 
it. In June, 1938, the net face value of per- 


sonal property thus assigned was $1,000,209. 
This property is returnable to owners at 
any time upon demand and repayment of 
OAA received. 

Other provisions. A prime consideration in 
granting OAA is that the annual income of 
applicants may not exceed $300, exclusive of 
income up to $100 about which there is rea- 
sonable uncertainty. Persons requiring pub- 
lic institutional care are ineligible for OAA 
or AB provided such care is reasonably avail- 
able in a public institution. Recipients of 
OAA may not receive concurrently any other 
public assistance except emergency fuel and 
necessary dental or medical care. Under law, 
applicants are ineligible for OAA if during 
the ten years preceding application they de- 
serted their spouses or without just cause 
failed to support them and any children un- 
der 15 years of age. Applicants are also ineli- 
gible for OAA if within two years prior to 
application they were “professional tramps 
or beggars.’’ Sustained court charges of de- 
sertion or vagrancy are required before denial 
of application on these grounds. Persons may 
be rendered ineligible for AB if they solicit 
alms. Widows’ pensions may be granted 
only to widows or to mothers whose husbands 
are inmates of state institutions, provided 
they are considered proper guardians of their 
children. 


Allowances 


OAA is limited by law to $300 a year, less 
income; AB grants to $30 a month; and 
widows’ pensions to $2.50 a week. 

AB awards are computed on a budgetary 
deficiency basis in accordance with a broad, 
flexible budget suggested by the state Divi- 
sion of Aid to the Blind. Earned income up 
to a maximum of $100 a year does not affect 
allowances. When AB recipients are heads 
of households, small or irregular income is 
allowed for dependents and is not deducted 
from the grant. 

OAA grants are based upon the principle 


that each grant plus all other resources must 


total $25 a month, no more, no less. Allow- 
ances are determined in accordance with a 
“rating scale’ by the state Division of Old 
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Age Assistance, by making specified deduc- 
tions from the allowable $25 for income from 
real or personal property or life insurance; 
for ability of relatives to aid; for age and 
physical condition of the recipient; and for 
the “condition” of the community in which 
the recipient lives. Net income from prop- 
erty is deducted from the monthly grant, but 
if property yields no income it is construed 
to yield five per cent of its net value less 
carrying charges. Deductions because of 
relatives’ ability to support are based upon 
their earnings, the size of the community in 
which they live, the number of dependents 
in their own households, unusual expenses 
or indebtedness which they may have, the 
number of aged parents for whom they are 
responsible, and whether the aged relatives 
live with or apart from the responsible rela- 
tives. Male grandchildren are expected to 
contribute only half as much as children un- 
der similar circumstances. Whether expected 
contributions are actually forthcoming or 
not does not affect the amount of OAA grants. 
Assessed relatives are informed of the extent 
to which they are expected to aid and adjust- 
ments are left to the family. This method 
of determining grants, like the state’s policies 
regarding assignment of property and recov- 
ery from estates, is a manifestation of the 
emphasis placed upon enforcing the respon- 
sibility of children to support aged parents. 
Evaluation of relatives’ ability to aid each 
other is based upon statements filed by the 
relatives themselves and verified through em- 
ployers and state income tax returns when 
deemed necessary. Grants are also affected 
by the age and physical condition of recip- 
ients, totally disabled applicants and those 
80 years of age or over receiving maximum 
consideration. Finally, grants are affected 
directly by the population of the community 
in which a recipient lives, by the severity of 
recent droughts in that community, and by 
current industrial conditions. 

Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $19.80; 
AB, $23.12; widows’ pensions, $18.92 (esti- 
mated); general relief, $15.61; and FSA 


grants, $26.21. Wages to WPA project em- 
ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $48.34 per worker per month. 


KANSAS has the following public assist- 
ance programs in operation: Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; and a state-aided program of general 
assistance (GA) under which aid in some 
counties is restricted to unemployable per- 
sons. Local relief provided by counties con- 
sists largely of medical service and care fur- 
nished through clinics or by individual physi- 
cians in accordance with lump-sum contracts 
with county medical societies. In June, 1938, 
OAA grants numbered 19,682; AB, 758; 
ADC, 4,124; and general relief, 16,037. As- 
sistance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$6,499,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 34,518. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $16,291,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 5,653 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting 
to $1,358,790. 

Responsibility for administration of public 
assistance is vested in the State Board of So- 
cial Welfare (SBSW) created in 1937. Final 
authority is vested in an unpaid board of five 
members appointed by the governor. The 
board selects the director. In addition to 
public assistance functions, the SBSW is also 
responsible for administering child welfare 
services; for supervising certifications to the 
WPA, Civilian Conservation Corps, and Na- 
tional Youth Administration; for distribut- 
ing federal surplus commodities; and for 
licensing private social agencies. 

Locally, public assistance is administered 
by county boards of social welfare (CBSW) 
which consist of the three county commis- 
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sioners in each county. County boards ap- 
point their own directors to serve at their 
pleasure or until withdrawal of approval of 
the SBSW. Local personnel is appointed by 
county boards subject to approval of the 
SBSW. Unofficial lay advisory committees 
by October, 1938, had been established in 
three counties of the state through joint 
efforts of county directors and representa- 
tives of the SBSW’s Division of Public 
Relations. 

Counties bear 70 per cent of all assistance 
costs for which no federal reimbursement is 
received, the state bearing the remaining 30 
per cent. Costs shared on this basis include 
approved GA payments to individuals; ap- 
proved OAA, AB, and ADC grants less 
federal reimbursements; lump-sum expendi- 
tures for medical care which are prorated 
among individual beneficiaries according to 
an approved procedure; and expenditures for 
food and clothing for inmates of county 
homes in which all residents have been certi- 
fied to receive GA. State reimbursement 
also applies to wages paid needy persons em- 
ployed on county road or bridge construction 
work, provided county funds used to pay 
them are local relief funds and not general or 
other special funds. The state bears the en- 
tire cost of treatment recommended by the 
state supervising ophthalmologist to restore 
the eyesight of persons eligible for AB. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, bore 28.3 per cent of the 
total cost of WPA projects in this state, the 
federal government paying the balance. The 
FSA grant program is financed wholly from 
federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of aid is determined 
by county boards in some counties while in 
others this function is delegated to adminis- 
trative personnel. Need for all forms of aid 
including WPA employment is supposed to 
be measured by a single standard but, as in- 
dicated below, this policy is not effectuated 
in practice. There is no regular review of 
continued eligibility of workers employed on 
WPA projects. 


certification. 


Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
aid, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA and AB 
are one year in the state immediately preced- 
ing application. For ADC, they are the max- 
imum allowable for federal reimbursement. 
For GA and WPA certification there is no 
residence requirement. Transients and non- 
residents may be aided when necessary. In- 
mates of public institutions, except for tem- 
porary medical care, may not receive OAA 
or AB, but since county almshouses leased 
to private operators are not construed to 
be public institutions inmates of such in- 
stitutions are eligible for aid. Children to 
receive ADC must be living with a relative 
for whom federal reimbursement is allow- 
able. 

Property. There are no uniform limita- 
tions upon property applicable throughout 
the state. Liens are taken only against prop- 
erty of OAA recipients and not against that 
owned by persons receiving AB, ADC, or 
GA. 

Other provisions. Responsibility of rela- 
tives to aid their needy kin is not clearly de- 
fined by law. However, the Public Welfare 
Law of 1937 provides that it is not the policy 
of the state to interfere with the universally 
recognized ‘‘moral obligations” of kindred 
to aid dependent relatives. A bill requiring 
children to support destitute parents was in- 
troduced into the Legislature in 1938 but was 
reported unfavorably to the House. Some 
counties are said to make deductions from 
allowances for “‘client’s responsibility’’—that 
is, money which the client is expected to raise 
in one way or another although there is no 
evident source of such aid. Recipients of AB 
may not solicit alms. Persons not previously 
in the labor market, or those not likely to be 
again, are not regarded as eligible for WPA 
Farmers or farm laborers re- 
ceiving FSA grants or loans are ineligible for 
certification so long as they are receiving 
such grants or loans. 
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Allowances 


Although the SBSW has suggested stand- 
ards by which allowances should be deter- 
mined, these vary from county to county. 
The suggested state standard provides allow- 
ances for food, shelter, clothing, fuel, light, 
household necessities, and personal health 
needs for all families not having other re- 
sources to meet these needs; and allows 
further provision, as needed, for transporta- 
tion, educational or school supplies, insur- 
ance, recreation, medical needs, and feed for 
subsistence animals. Suggested food allow- 
ances were, in October, 1938, $7.70 and $7.01 
a month for a moderately active man and 
woman respectively; $7.96 for a boy of 13, 
and $7.62 for a girl of 9. Budget deficiencies 
upon which OAA, AB, ADC, and GA grants 
are based and by means of which eligibility 
for WPA employment is determined are all 
supposed to be calculated in accordance with 
a single standard adopted by each county. 
In practice, however, provision for certain 
items such as rent or fuel is included in one 
or more types of allowance but not in others. 
In some counties GA is restricted to food al- 
lowances whereas in others this restriction 
applies only to employable persons. All 
grants are calculated to meet the needs of re- 
cipients and their proper dependents. There 
are no legal maximum limits upon grants. 
GA is granted both in the form of cash and 
“relief orders.” Funeral allowances may be 
paid upon the decease of recipients of OAA, 
AB, ADC, and GA. Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $32 to $45 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $18.31; 
AB, $20.37; ADC, $28.77; general relief, 
$11.71; and FSA grants, $15.47. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $42.45 per 
worker per month. 


KENTUCKY has only one state-wide pub- 
lic assistance program in operation, namely, 
federally aided Old Age Assistance (OAA). 
Although there is no state program of aid to 
the blind or aid to dependent children, coun- 


ties are authorized to grant blind pensions 
and mothers’ aid without state financial aid 
or supervision. Furthermore, there is in 
certain counties a state-aided and supervised 
experimental and demonstration program of 
aid to children in their own homes which, if 
it were state-wide in its application, would 
be very similar to the federally aided pro- 
grams of other states. State programs of aid 
to the blind and aid to dependent children 
have been delayed pending further amend- 
ment of the constitution which has already 
been modified to permit OAA legislation. 
There is no general assistance program. 

Local relief which is supposed to be pro- 
vided by county or municipal authorities is 
not being provided, according to reliable re- 
porters, in approximately 85 per cent of the 
counties of the state. Even where local relief 
is available it is usually denied to employable 
persons who, if in need and not employed by 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA), 
are not eligible for any form of aid other than 
federal surplus commodities. In a few juris- 
dictions, funds for local relief are appropri- 
ated to private social agencies which then 
become responsible for granting aid. In June, 
1938, mothers’ aid grants numbered 230 and 
general relief, 6,000 (estimated). Informa- 
tion regarding OAA grants and blind pen- 
sions is not available. OAA, mothers’ aid, 
and general relief granted during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, totaled $4,541,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 63,588. Wages 
paid from federal funds to workers on proj- 
ects of the WPA (and those of the National 
Youth Administration) during the fiscal year 
1937-1938 totaled $17,883,000. The federal 
Farm Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 97 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$12,405. 

OAA is administered throughout the state 
by the State Department of Welfare (SDW), 
created in 1936, which also administers child 
welfare services, operates state institutions, 
and is in charge of all probation and parole 
from state institutions. The SDW is also 
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empowered by law to license and supervise 
private agencies but has not yet exercised 
these powers to any great extent. Similarly, 
it is charged with supervising any state pro- 
grams of general assistance, aid to the blind, 
or aid to dependent children which may be 
established in the future. A state advisory 
board of four members is appointed by the 
governor who also appoints the commissioner 
of the SDW (who is responsible directly to 
him), the director of the Division of Public 
Assistance, and the director of child welfare. 

Locally, OAA is administered by county 
agents of the SDW. State and local personnel 
come within the state’s merit system under 
the jurisdiction of the Division of Personnel 
in the State Department of Finance. Local 
advisory child welfare boards have been es- 
tablished in those counties in which the dem- 
onstration program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren is operating. Appointments have been 
made by the SDW from lists submitted by 
county judges and county school superin- 
tendents. 

Counties are not required to contribute to 
the cost of OAA granted. The state con- 
tributes one-third of the cost of aid granted 
under the experimental program of aid to 
dependent children so long as grants do not 
exceed $7.50 for the first child and $5 for 
successive children, while the cooperating 
counties pay two-thirds of all amounts within 
these limits and 100 per cent of all in excess 
of these amounts. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 25.1 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA is finally determined 
by district officers of the SDW upon recom- 
mendation of the county agents. Standards 
of need vary from district to district. Eligi- 
bility for certification to WPA and National 
Youth Administration (NYA) is determined 
under supervision of the state WPA through 
district social workers who have general power 
of approval of households accepted by county 


certifying agents employed by local county 
or municipal authorities. A staff of WPA 
social workers augments local staffs, giving 
supervision and assistance in expediting cer- 
tifications. Need was formerly interpreted 
as lack of monthly income equal to the secur- 
ity wage rate of the county in which appli- 
cants resided but is now defined in terms 
of budgetary deficiencies, certification being 
permissible when deficiencies represent at 
least 333% per cent of full budget. Households 
having budgetary deficiencies of one-third, 
or less, may be certified to receive federal 
surplus commodities, WPA clothing, enrol- 
ment in Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
and youths in such households may be certi- 
fied to NYA only. 

Age requirements for OAA are: 65 or over. 

Only citizens of the United States may re- 
ceive OAA. Federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA are state 
residence for five years within the nine 
immediately preceding application, the last 
continuously. Aid may not be granted in- 
mates of public or private institutions unless 
they are receiving only temporary medical 
care. Although there are no formal residence 
requirements for WPA certification, certifica- 
tion agents employed by local governmental 
authorities frequently certify only persons 
who have lived in the community for at least 
one year. However, the WPA is succeeding 
in obtaining liberalization in the attitude of 
local certifying agencies with respect to resi- 
dence requirements. 

Property. There are no general state pol- 
icies regarding limitations on property of 
applicants for OAA or WPA certification. 
Upon the death of OAA recipients the value 
of OAA granted them is regularly recovered 
but only if this is possible after allowing an 
exemption of $100 for burial expenses. 

Other provisions. Applicants requiring 
institutional care are ineligible for OAA pro- 
vided such care is available. Although young 
women are eligible for WPA employment 
because of the greater likelihood of their be- 
ing able later to find private employment, 
older women are not considered eligible un- 
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less they have satisfactory work records in 
private employment. 


Allowances 


OAA allowances are determined on a budg- 
etary deficiency basis in accordance with 
budgets which vary from district to district 
within the state. Provision may be made in 
grants for the needs of other persons in re- 
cipients’ households, but no grant may ex- 
ceed $15 a month. Basic WPA wage rates 
for unskilled labor vary from $32 to $45 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, mothers’ aid grants averaged 
$36.52 (estimated); and FSA grants, $18.76. 
Information regarding OAA, blind pensions, 
and general relief is not available. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $32.23 per 
worker per month. 


LOUISIANA has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a program of general 
assistance (GA) which is state financed and 
state supervised but administered by parish 
(equivalent to county) departments of public 
welfare. There is no separate program of 
local relief. GA is confined to the care of 
infirm, sick, or disabled persons, to emergency 
care of transients, and foster care of children. 
Dental care and hospitalization of the in- 
digent are provided by a State Hospital 
Board, which interlocks administratively with 
the State Board of Public Welfare, although 
financially separate from it. There is also a 
State Board for the Blind which gives educa- 
tional and industrial aid to recipients of AB 
and other blind persons. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 26,362; AB, 675; ADC, 
8,931; and general relief, 7,333. Assistance 
granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$6,292,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 


June 25, 1938, was 33,391. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $14,222,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 500 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$30,226. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), through a single Bureau of Public 
Assistance, supervises the administration of 
the social security assistances and GA, and 
sponsors the distribution of federal surplus 
commodities. It is the state selection agent 
for Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and 
for the facilities of the State Hospital Board. 
Under a Welfare Organization Act passed in 
1938, the Bureau of Child Welfare of the 
SDPW administers and supervises all public 
child welfare services, licenses and supervises 
public and private agencies and individuals 
caring for children, and investigates petitions 
for adoption.1. The SDPW is headed by an 
advisory board of five, appointed by the 
governor to serve for overlapping terms. The 
board appoints a commissioner to serve as 
its executive. Other state and parish person- 
nel is appointed by the commissioner.? 

Local administration of all forms of public 
assistance is by parish departments of public 
welfare (PDPW) acting as agents of the 
SDPW and operating under supervision of a 
consolidated division of field service of the 
SDPW. Each PDPW has an advisory board 
of five members? appointed by the elected 
officers of the parish from a list submitted by 
the SDPW. A parish director of welfare and 


1 The State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
which formerly supervised all institutions, is still 
responsible for charitable and correctional institu- 
tions for adults. A proposal to abolish this agency, 
however, was approved by the electorate in No- 
vember, 1938. 


2 The law directs that the board fix minimum 
standards of service and personnel, based upon 
training, experience, and general ability, and that 
it prepare and administer classification and com- 
pensation plans and prescribe objective methods of 
selection of those employed in state and parish 
departments of public welfare. 


3 Except that the board of Orleans parish has 
seven members. 
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other personnel are appointed by the com- 
missioner of the SDPW, as set forth above. 
The program at the parish level is a general- 
ized one, without separate divisions for the 
various assistance programs. The law spe- 
cifically provides that records of PDPW’s 
shall be confidential. 

Under the new legislation of 1938, parish 
funds are no longer required to be contributed 
to any part of the public assistance program, 
although in some instances parishes volun- 
tarily make local funds available to supple- 
ment some parts of the program. State funds 
are used entirely to finance the State Hos- 
pital Board’s program. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 30.6 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

PDPW’s are responsible for receiving ap- 
plications and for establishing eligibility for 
all forms of public assistance. The SDPW 
is empowered by law to review of its own 
motion any decision of a PDPW, and to con- 
sider any application for assistance not acted 
upon within a reasonable time. PDPW’s 
also determine eligibility for federal surplus 
commodities and select forCCC. They make 
referrals for WPA and National Youth Ad- 
ministration employment to the WPA, which 
itself certifies for employment in this state. 
A standard budget is issued by the SDPW, 
and a budgetary deficiency must be estab- 
lished for each application for assistance. GA 
is, however, seldom granted to families of 
able-bodied unemployed persons. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. There are no age require- 
ments for AB. 

Citizenship is not a requirement for any 
form of public assistance, although federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence requirements for the social se- 
curity assistances follow in the main the max- 
ima allowable for federal reimbursement; 


but loss of sight while in the state fulfils resi- 
dence requirements for AB. Children re- 
ceiving ADC must live with a relative for 
whom federal reimbursement is allowable. A 
recipient of OAA or AB may not be an in- 
mate of a public institution except for tem- 
porary care. Upon approval by the SDPW, 
recipients of social security grants may con- 
tinue to receive them if for socially desirable 
reasons they leave the state. Recipients of 
GA must have resided in the state for one 
year without receiving public assistance, but 
there is no parish requirement. Non-residents 
may be granted GA pending removal to their 
state of residence, or in the form of emergency 
medical care. No state regulation bars non- 
residents from being certified to federal work 
programs. 

Property. Recipients of public assistance 
must be in need; but there are no fixed limita- 
tions upon the amount of property or income 
which recipients of the various categories of 
assistance may possess. The law’ provides 
that the total amount of assistance granted 
should be allowed as a claim against the es- 
tate of a deceased recipient of OAA or AB, 
but not against a homestead occupied by a 
child or surviving spouse. Assignments and 
liens are not taken upon assets of living 
recipients. 

Other provisions. Only relatives in the 
direct ascending or descending line are legally 
bound to maintain each other if in need. The 
ability of a legally responsible relative to sup- 
port is not a bar to eligibility for the social 
security assistances, but recovery may be 
made from such relative who is reasonably 
able to support. Applicants for referral to 
WPA must show a registration number from 
the State Employment Service, and if eligible 
for unemployment insurance must have ex- 
hausted their right to benefit before referral. 


Allowances 


Amount of grants for the social security 
assistances is established by the PDPW’s, 
and the law establishes no maxima for the 
several categories. The SDPW may of its 
own motion review awards of a PDPW, but 
its approval is not necessary before payment 
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begins. Budgetary deficiencies are estab- 
lished as a basis for fixing grants, but recur- 
rent shortages of funds have often made it 
impossible to grant the full amount of the 
budgetary deficiency. The law specifies no 
maxima for the social security assistances 
and directs that allowances shall be fixed so 
as to maintain recipients in decency and 
health. Funeral expenses not to exceed $100 
may be paid. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $9.86; 
AB, $12.88; ADC, $20.25; general relief, 
$13.59; and FSA grants, $17.64. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $41.30 per 
worker per month. 


MAINE has the following public assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; and a state-financed but locally ad- 
ministered general assistance (GA) program 
for persons without local settlement. Local 
relief, for persons having local settlement, is 
the responsibility of city or township officials. 
In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 10,158; 
AB, 1,248; ADC, 1,374; and general relief, 
11,538. Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $5,042,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 8,338. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $3,217,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 41 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$10,366. 

Maine combines the functions of public 
health and public welfare in a single state 
department, the State Department of Health 
and Welfare (SDHW), created in 1932. In 
addition to administering OAA, AB, ADC, 


and GA, it sponsors the distribution of fed- 
eral surplus commodities; is the state selec- 
tion agency for Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC); administers a special program of hos- 
pital aid for the needy sick; administers the 
state’s public health program, child welfare 
services, and aid and pensions to veterans; 
has jurisdiction over the affairs of Indians; 
and is responsible for management or super- 
vision of all state charitable and correctional 
institutions, parole, inspection and licensing 
of private child-caring agencies, and general 
inspection and supervision of local assistance 
programs. The social security assistances 
and GA are each administered by a separate 
unit, field service being uncoordinated except 
for OAA and AB. An Advisory Board of six, 
which approves policies, is appointed by the 
governor, with the advice and consent of his 
advisory council, for overlapping terms. An 
OAA Commission of three is appointed in the 
same manner. The commissioner is appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of his advisory council, for a term of three 
years; and he appoints other state personnel 
with their approval. . 

There is no local administration of OAA or 
AB. Municipal boards of child welfare which 
participate in the administration of ADC are 
appointed by each city or town authority. 
These boards are composed either of the 
existing overseers of the poor or of not less 
than three citizens. The boards are not 
required to secure the approval of the SDHW 
or conform to any regulations in the appoint- 
ment of personnel. GA is administered by 
local overseers of the poor, as part of the 
program of local relief, state participation 
consisting of reimbursement for care of the 
non-settled in cases approved for such reim- 
bursement. Local overseers are also respon- 
sible for selecting CCC applicants under 
supervision of the SDHW, and for referring 
cases to WPA, which is its own certifying 
agent in this state. The SDHW, through a 
specially created Emergency Aid Commis- 
sion, is empowered to take over and finance 


1 A State Personnel Board was created in 1937, 
and new appointments are to be made in accord- 
ance with qualifications which it sets up. 
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local relief to unemployables in municipali- 
ties which are financially unable to do so. 

There is no financial participation by mu- 
nicipalities in OAA or AB, but they pay one- 
half of grants for ADC except when the 
recipient has no local settlement within the 
state, in which case the locality is relieved 
from contributing. Municipalities are reim- 
bursed by the state for expenses incurred for 
the relief of persons having no local settle- 
ment, to such amount as may be adjudged 
necessary by the SDHW; in most instances 
the full amount is allowed. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 23.3 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

Applications for OAA and AB are made 
directly to the SDHW which determines 
eligibility. Applications for ADC are made to 
municipal boards of child welfare which 
transmit them with their recommendations 
to the Bureau of Social Welfare of the SDHW. 
This Bureau thereupon investigates and de- 
termines eligibility. Eligibility for GA is 
determined by the SDHW after the town 
makes application for reimbursement. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: forOAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
assistance, although federal restrictions re- 
garding aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Children receiving ADC 
must be living with a relative for whom 
such reimbursement is allowable. In order to 
receive GA, persons must have no local set- 
tlement within the state. Local settlement is 
established by residence for five successive 
years in a city or town without receiving 
“supplies as a pauper.”’ 

Property. In general, recipients of OAA 
and AB may own real estate not exceeding 
$1,500 in value but may not have income 


sufficient to maintain themselves in decency 
and health without assistance. Parents of 
children receiving ADC may have cash or 
money in banks not exceeding $300. No 
liens upon property are taken, but a claim is 
created in the law against the estate of a 
recipient for all amounts paid him as OAA. 
The claim may not, however, be enforced 
against a home occupied by a surviving 
spouse of 60 years of age or over who does 
not remarry. 

Other provisions. The law expressly states 
that no person receiving OAA or AB shall be 
deemed a pauper. A license to marry shall 
not be issued to a pauper when the overseers 
of the poor file with the city or town clerk a 
list of the paupers therein. Persons receiving 
GA or local relief within three months before 
an election may not vote. 


Allowances 


Amount of grants for OAA and AB is 
decided by the SDHW, on a budgetary basis, 
the maximum in each case being $30 a 
month. Funeral expenses not to exceed $100 
may be paid when the estate of the deceased 
is insufficient. No maximum is fixed for 
ADC grants, the amount being decided on a 
budgetary basis by the SDHW after consul- 
tation with the municipal board of child 
welfare. Medical and dental care are pro- 
vided as a part of the grant. Local officials 
are responsible for fixing amount of GA and 
local relief, and no state-wide budgetary 
standards are in effect. Relief is generally 
given “‘in kind.” Basic WPA wage rates for 
unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged 
$20.54; AB, $22.55; ADC, $37.54; general 
relief, $20.18; and FSA grants, $29.60. Wages 
to WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $46.81 per 
worker per month. 


MARYLAND has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), 
all federally aided; a state-aided program of 
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general assistance (GA); and a small program 
for aiding veterans. Local poor relief is the 
responsibility of the several counties and the 
city of Baltimore. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 16,954; AB, 597; ADC, 
7,201; and general relief, 7,901. Assistance 
_granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$7,884,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 13,064. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $6,294,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 24 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $5,035. 

The Board of State Aid and Charities 
(BSAC) was in 1933 given responsibility for 
GA and in 1935 for OAA, AB, and ADC pro- 
grams. An unpaid state advisory board, ap- 
pointed by the governor, selects its executive 
secretary from an eligible list furnished by 
the state employment commissioner. In 
addition to its public assistance functions the 
BSAC is responsible for: certifications to 
Civilian Conservation Corps and referrals to 
WPA and National Youth Administration; 
distribution of federal surplus commodities; 
administration of child welfare services; rec- 
ommending appropriations to and supervis- 
ing state-aided agencies and institutions; 
licensing boarding homes and institutions for 
children; and enforcement of laws prohibit- 
ing separation of mothers and infants and 
importation of dependents. 

Responsibility for local administration of 
public assistance is vested in county welfare 
boards (CWB’s) in each county, and in the 
Department of Public Welfare in Baltimore. 
These administrative boards consist of at 
least one county commissioner, six other 
members being appointed by the commis- 
sioners from lists submitted by the BSAC. 
County boards may render probation service 
to courts, and when so doing are subject to 
supervision by the BSAC. The BSAC has 


no control over county policies regarding 
GA, and although it has final authority re- 
garding OAA, AB, and ADC it attempts 
to allow local boards the greatest freedom 
possible. 

All personnel (including the executive sec- 
retary of the BSAC) employed by the state 
and local boards, with the exception of that 
in Baltimore, is in the state’s merit system 
under the jurisdiction of the State Employ- 
ment Commission. Qualifications for posi- 
tions, however, are established by the BSAC. 
Personnel in the Baltimore Department of 
Public Welfare comes within the jurisdiction 
of the city’s civil service system. 

Counties and the city of Baltimore must 
provide some funds for all forms of public 
assistance, paying 35 per cent of AB grants 
and 16% per cent of OAA grants. For ADC, 
localities must levy a specified tax, the return 
from which is applied to ADC, the state bear- 
ing the difference between the amount thus 
made available and total needs not provided 
for through federal reimbursement. Local 
governments have basic responsibility for 
financing GA but receive state aid distributed 
to the counties and the city of Baltimore 
according to a fixed formula. Once these 
funds are granted to local authorities the 
state has no authority over them and coun- 
ties are not even required to use them for 
relief purposes. State funds for GA are those 
remaining after due provision is made for 
OAA, AB, and ADC. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 27 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of assistance in- 
cluding referral for WPA employment is de- 
termined by county welfare boards. There 
is no uniform standard of need applicable to 
all forms of aid nor to all counties except 
standards suggested to CWB’s by the BSAC. 
No attempt is made to review regularly the 
continued need and eligibility of workers al- 
ready assigned to WPA employment. 
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Age requirements for the social. security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. There are no age re- 
quirements for AB. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
_apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are, with two exceptions, the maxima 
allowable for federal reimbursement. ADC 
may be granted to a child whose mother has 
resided in the state for one year immediately 
preceding application; and AB to a person 
blinded while a resident of the state. Neither 
OAA nor AB may be granted inmates of 
public institutions. Children to receive ADC 
may be living with any relative for whom fed- 
eral reimbursement is allowable. 

Property. Specific limitations for the state 
as a whole apply only to the OAA program. 
Recipients are allowed a maximum equity 
of $1,500 in real estate if single, or of $3,000 
if a couple is holding property jointly. Liquid 
assets other than real property and household 
effects may be retained up to a maximum of 
$300. However, cash in excess of $150 must 
be deposited in the name of the local admin- 
istrative agency for the use of the owner, to 
be conserved for emergencies, sickness, or 
burial. The state may collect from estates 
of deceased beneficiaries the value of OAA 
granted during their lifetime, but may not 
take titles to or liens against property. 

Other provisions. ADC may be granted 
when children are in need because of the in- 
capacitation of specified relatives due to ill- 
ness which in the opinion of the applicant’s 
physician is expected to continue for a period 
of three months or longer. State policy re- 
garding court action against deserting fathers 
is that it should be avoided if likely to result 
in emotional upset which might, from the 
standpoint of children, be more costly than 
the limited support secured through court 
action would justify. Recipients of AB may 
not solicit alms. 


Allowances 


Although the BSAC suggests policies, each 
local board determines its own standards for 


allowances. OAA, AB, and ADC may, within 
the allowable maxima, include provision for 
meeting needs of recipients’ dependents. OAA 
grants are limited to a maximum of $30 a 
month, less income; AB to a maximum of 
$30 a month; and ADC to whatever maxi- 
mum the federal government will reimburse. 
Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $32 to $45 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $17.48; 
AB, $20.81; ADC, $31.10; general relief, 
$22.56; and FSA grants, $22.50. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $47.45 per 
worker per month. 


MASSACHUSETTS has the following pub- 
lic assistance programs in operation: Old 
Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-financed but 
locally administered program of general as- 
sistance (GA) for persons without local settle- 
ment. Local relief, for persons having local 
settlement, is financed and administered by 
municipalities and comprises direct relief, 
institutional care, medical care other than 
hospitalization, and burial. There is also a 
program of veterans’ aid, state supervised 
and separate from the other assistance pro- 
grams. In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 
70,156; AB, 1,062; ADC, 8,639; and gen- 
eral relief, 71,334. Assistance granted under 
these programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $51,293,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 


_ (WPA) in this state during the week ending 


June 25, 1938, was 110,167. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $65,563,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 20 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $4,023. 
The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), through a Division of Aid and Re- 
lief, supervises the administration of OAA, 
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ADC, and GA and sponsors the distribution 
of federal surplus commodities. The com- 
missioner, appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of his advisory coun- 
cil, is the administrative head of the SDPW. 
The commissioner appoints a director of the 
Division of Aid and Relief, with the consent 
of the governor and his council, and other 
state personnel from classified lists prepared 
by the State Civil Service Commission. There 
is an Advisory Board consisting of the com- 
missioner, ex officio, and six members ap- 
pointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of his council. The SDPW is also 
responsible for the inspection and licensing 
of public institutions for children and aged 
persons, for the operation of a state in- 
firmary and three juvenile training schools, 
and for an extensive program of child welfare 
services. 

Local administration of OAA, ADC, and 
GA is through boards of public welfare (BPW) 
which must by law be established in each 
town and city. A town may vote that the 
selectmen shall act as the BPW. TheSDPW 
exercises no control over personnel appointed 
by BPW’s, but most cities have accepted the 
state’s civil service plan and appoint person- 
nel from certified lists prepared by the State 
Civil Service Commission. BPW’s must, 
according to law, furnish necessary relief to 
all needy persons regardless of legal settle- 
ment status, including transients. They are 
entitled to reimbursement either from the 
town or legal settlement or from the SDPW 
in unsettled cases. Relief is generally given 
“in kind” except in the larger cities. Through 
a division of old age assistance, which must 
by law be established by each BPW, they 
administer OAA. They also administer ADC 
and are responsible for other child welfare 
services. In administering OAA and ADC, 
boards operate under rules and regulations 
established by the SDPW. A permissive act 
was passed in 1938 enabling two or more 
towns to form a public welfare district. The 
SDPW is given complete supervision of the 
work done by such districts, including “the 
efficient use of persons employed’’; and one- 
third of the amounts expended for their sala- 


ries (as well as other administrative expenses) 
is to be reimbursed by the Department. 

AB is administered by a Division of the 
Blind of the State Department of Education 
(DBSDE). The commissioner of the De- 
partment and the director of the Division 
are each appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of his advisory council. 
He also appoints separate advisory boards to 
the Department and to the Division so that 
the Division, in practice, is administratively 
rather independent. The director, with ad- 
vice of the advisory board, appoints other 
personnel. Staff members engaged in admin- 
istering assistance are appointed in accord- 
ance with state civil service procedures. There 
is no local participation in the administration 
of AB. 

The law authorizes towns and cities to 
appropriate funds, and all initial expendi- 
tures for OAA, ADC, and GA are made from 
these funds. Ultimately, through varying 
degrees of reimbursement by the SDPW, 
local funds are expended as follows: For 
OAA, 663% per cent of what remains after 
deducting federal grants in cases having local 
residence.!. The town’s share therefore varies 
with the amount by which its allowances ex- 
ceed the federal grants. For ADC, state 
funds are used to reimburse 331% per cent of 
the total bill, and federal funds are allocated 
to towns in the proportion provided for in 
the Social Security Act. Expenditures for 
GA to non-residents are reimbursed 100 per 
cent by the state. Reimbursements by the 
SDPW are made annually. No local funds 
are involved in AB. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 19 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Applications for OAA, ADC, and GA are 
made to the BPW’s and initial investigations 
are made, according to state rules and regula- 
tions, by them. Their decisions as to eligi- 


1 All of this remainder is reimbursed in cases 
having no local settlement. 
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bility for OAA and ADC are reviewed by the 
field staff of the SDPW. Non-settlement as 
a condition of reimbursement in all cases is 
finally determined by a special subdivision 
of the SDPW. BPW’s certify to WPA and 
National Youth Administration and select 
for Civilian Conservation Corps under rules 
and regulations prescribed by those agencies. 
The law permits BPW’s to secure from the 
State Unemployment Commission current 
information about payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits to applicants for assistance. 
They are also empowered to require work in 
return for aid received. Eligibility for AB is 
determined by field workers of the DBSDE. 
Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 
Citizenship is required only in the case of 
OAA, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 
Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Children receiving ADC 
must be living with a relative for whom fed- 
eral reimbursement is allowable. Recipients 
of OAA cannot reside in a public institution 
or be cared for by contract in a private insti- 
tution. Persons eligible for GA must have 
no local settlement in any city or town of the 
state. Local settlement is obtained by five 
years’ residence in a town without having 
received relief after reaching the age of 21. 
Property. Personal property not in excess 
of $300 is permissible for all recipients of the 
social security assistances. Recipients of AB 
may possess equity in real property of not 
more than $3,000; of ADC, not more than 
$2,500. If equity in real estate owned by an 
applicant for OAA is more than $3,000, the 
town may require him to execute a bond se- 
cured by mortgage for the amount in excess 
of thatsum. There are extremely liberal pro- 
visions regarding the type and amount of 
insurance (up to $3,000) which OAA recip- 
ients may hold without assignment. The 
entire amount of assistance granted may be 
recovered from estates of OAA recipients. 
There are no provisions for recovery in AB, 
ADC, or GA; but in cases having legal settle- 


ment, towns may recover from a person, his 
executor, or administrator sums expended as 
local relief for his support. 

Other provisions. Only parents and chil- 
dren are responsible for support, but the. 
town may enforce assessment upon them by 
execution of judgments. OAA recipients 
must be ‘‘deserving,”’ but present habits are 
more important than past record. For know- 
ingly making false statements applicants be- 
come ineligible to make renewed application 
for one year. Mendicants and inmates of 
penal institutions are ineligible for AB. For 
ADC, the home must be “‘such as to make 
for good character.”” There must be reason- 
able probability that need will exist for more 
than six months, and a deserting father must 
have been absent for one year and a warrant 
for his arrest must have been applied for. No 
town may publish in a report intended for 
general distribution the names of persons as- 
sisted in any way. 


Allowances 


Grants for OAA and ADC are established 
by BPW’s with subsequent approval by the 
SDPW. The SDPW is not empowered by 
law to prescribe budgetary standards which 
towns must follow. Payment is by cash or 
check semi-monthly from the BPW. There 
is state supervision of amounts granted for 
OAA, ADC, and GA and reimbursement may 
be questioned or withheld. AB grants are 
fixed on a budgetary deficiency basis by the 
field workers of the DBSDE, after review by 
a staff relief board. The maximum allow- 
ance for AB is $30 a month. There are no 
maxima for OAA or ADC. ADC must be 
“sufficient to enable the ‘parent’ to bring 
the child up properly.”? For OAA, total in- 
come including assistance must not be less 
than $30 a month for a single person, $50 a 
month for a couple (husband and wife, sib- 
lings), and $15 more a month for each addi- 
tional eligible brother or sister in the family. 
Hospital charges of not more than $21 a week 
and burial expenses are reimbursable by the 
state in varying amounts according to place 
of settlement. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 
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In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $27.80; 
AB, $21.22; ADC, $57.73; general relief, 
$27.06; and FSA grants, $28.00. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $65.74 per 
worker per month. 


MICHIGAN has the following assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC),} all federally 
aided; and a state-supervised and state-aided 
program of general assistance (GA) consist- 
ing of direct relief to employable persons and 
those without state or local residence. In 
addition some local relief, including relief of 
unemployables, institutional and medical 
care, hospitalization,? and burial, is adminis- 
tered by county superintendents of the poor 
or township supervisors without state super- 
vision. A separate program of veterans’ re- 
lief (not state supervised or state aided) is 
operated by some counties. In June, 1938, 
OAA grants numbered 70,268; AB, 582; 
ADC, 12,022; and general relief, 113,640. 
Assistance granted under these programs dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $43,228,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 185,028. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $54,745,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 496 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $72,468. 

The State Emergency Welfare Relief Com- 
mission (SEWRC), since 1933 the state’s 


1Under an unrepealed mothers’ pension law, 
probate court. judges in 17 counties still issue 
warrants on the county treasury for pensions to 
mothers who qualify under the state law. There is 
no state supervision of these cases. In these 
counties only cases ineligible for mothers’ pension 
may receive ADC. 


2Except for hospitalization of sick children, 
which is a state responsibility. 


emergency relief administration, supervises 
the administration of AB, ADC, and GA 
through a single Social Service Division. It 
is also the state selection agency for Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) and state certifi- 
cation agency for National Youth Adminis- 
tration (NYA) and WPA; and sponsors the 
distribution of federal surplus commodities. 
The SEWRC is directed by a commission of 
three members appointed by the governor. 
An administrator is appointed by the Com- 
mission and he, with approval of the Com- 
mission, appoints all other state personnel 
from certified lists prepared by the State 
Civil Service Department. Local administra- 
tion of the above functions is by county com- 
missions of three members appointed by 
the SEWRC with approval of the governor. 
County commissions appoint a director and 
other personnel from certified lists prepared 
by the SEWRC., 

The State Welfare Department (SWD) 
was created in 1921. Through a Bureau of 
Old Age Assistance, set up in 1935, it admin- 
isters OAA. The director of the SWD is ap- 
pointed by the governor; other state person- 
nel is appointed by the director from certified 
lists prepared by the State Civil Service De- 
partment. In administering OAA the director 
is responsible to no board or commission, 
although several directive commissions are 
concerned with other phases of the Depart- 
ment’s work, such as child welfare services 
and supervision of institutions for juvenile 
delinquents. Local administration is through 
county offices of the Bureau of OAA of the 
SWD, under the supervision of 23 district 
supervisors. There is in each county a county 
OAA board, but its function is confined to 
hearing appeals. The chairman of this board 
is the county welfare agent, appointed by one 
of the above-mentioned commissions and usu- 
ally paid on a per diem basis out of state 
funds. In spite of his title, this official has 
no further connection with the assistance pro- 
grams than that indicated above. 

The 1937 Legislature enacted legislation 
which (a) would have abolished these two 
state agencies and set up in their stead a 
single department of public assistance, and 
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(b) would have established county welfare 
departments to carry on all local assistance 
functions. This reorganization measure was 
not put into effect, however, as the voters re- 
jected it in a referendum submitted in the 
November, 1938, elections. 

No county funds are used in the payment 
of OAA grants. For AB and ADC, state- 
federal monies are distributed to counties 
on the basis of case loads and the cost of 
living. Counties may fix allowances at a 
higher figure than these funds will cover, and 
in that case the difference is made up from 
local funds. It is also the policy of the 
SEWRC to use state monies as an equalizing 
fund for GA. Although there is thus no fixed 
ratio of county contributions, local funds sup- 
plement ADC grants in 21 counties and GA 
grants in 83. Including all programs, about 
one-third of the funds come from voluntary 
county contributions. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 21.5 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program Is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

County offices of the SEWRC determine 
eligibility for AB, ADC, and GA, select for 
CCC, and certify for NYA and WPA. A 
family budgetary deficiency is established 
for all types of assistance. In relation to 
WPA employment persons receiving full re- 
lief have preferred status over persons merely 
in need of relief.1 Certification for OAA is by 
county offices of the Bureau of OAA of the 
SWD. Confirmation of decisions by the state 
office is required by neither state agency, al- 
though there is supervision through field 
service. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required for no form of as- 

1 The attorney general has recently ruled that 
workers on currently employed WPA projects are 
“totally unemployed”’ and eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The effect of this is to 


permit workers eligible to benefit to draw security 
wages during the waiting period. 


sistance, although federal restrictions regard- 
ing aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Children receiving ADC 
must be living with a relative for whom such 
reimbursement is allowable. Recipients: of 
OAA and AB may not reside in public insti- 
tutions. There are no residence requirements 
for GA or for certification to WPA. For local 
institutional care the requirement is residence 
in the county for one year preceding applica- 
tion without receiving relief. The attorney 
general has ruled that persons may acquire 
residence while employed by WPA. 

Property. Recipients of OAA may have 
real estate not exceeding $3,500 assessed val- 
uation, and personal property not exceeding 
$1,000 with exemption of $500 in household 
goods. They may not dispose of real prop- 
erty without consent of the director of the 
SWD. Noliens may be taken and, by recent 
legislation, no recovery may be made from es- 
tates of deceased recipients whose grants begin 
subsequent to the passage of this amendment. 
There are no provisions as to property or re- 
covery in AB, ADC, or GA. Cost of local re- 
lief may be recovered by towns and counties. 

Other provisions. Applicants for OAA 
and AB must not be in need of continuous 
institutional care. Applicants for OAA must 
meet various character tests as to desertion, 
non-support, felony, and vagrancy. The at- 
torney general has ruled that OAA may not 
be denied because of failure or refusal of 
legally responsible relatives to provide sup- 
port. Recipients of AB may not solicit alms. 
Persons in need of relief may be certified to 
WPA, but preference in assignment is given 
to those receiving full relief. 


Allowances 

Amount of GA and grants for AB and 
ADC are established by county offices of the 
SEWRC.!. OAA grants are established by 


1The Michigan State ERA Monthly Bulletin 
for September, 1938, states that ‘‘some of the larger 
counties find it more advantageous to provide 
[relief in kind to dependent children] than to pay 
cash and receive Federal funds on a matching 
basis.” The Bulletin does not state to whom this | 
policy is found to be more advantageous. 
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county offices of the Bureau of OAA. De- 
tailed information and instructions for com- 
puting budgetary deficiency are issued by 
both state agencies to their respective county 
offices. Local relief is determined by poor 
officials without state supervision. Local re- 
lief and GA may be given either in cash or 
“in kind.”’ There are no maxima for AB and 
ADC, and medical and surgical care are in- 
cluded as needed. For OAA the total income 
and aid may not exceed $30 a month, but 
$50 or less as gift or annual income is not to 
be considered. Funeral expenses not to ex- 
ceed $150 may be paid if the estate is not suf- 
ficient to cover such expenses. Basic WPA 
wage rates for unskilled labor vary from $40 
to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $18.30; 
AB, $23.74; ADC, $36.28; general relief, 
$20.94; and FSA grants, $18.37. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $56.85 per 
worker per month. 


MINNESOTA has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-aided local pro- 
gram of general assistance (GA) to ‘“‘unem- 
ployables,”’ and in some counties to ““employ- 
ables’? not otherwise provided for. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 63,733; AB, 
658; ADC, 5,688; and general relief, 35,167. 
Assistance granted under these four pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $29,205,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25; 1938, was 61,861. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $32,226,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 860 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$157,267. 


Under legislation enacted in April, 1937, 
the State Board of Control (SBC) is author- 
ized to supervise the administration of the 
OAA, AB, and ADC programs. The SBC, a 
board of three appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the Senate, discharges 
this function, supervises the administration 
of child welfare services, and certifies persons 
to WPA employment and National Youth 
Administration through a director of public 
assistance whom it has appointed. The SBC 
is also responsible for crippled children’s 
services, state institutions, relief to veterans, 
and certain other miscellaneous functions. 
Fiscal supervision of the local GA program is 
given by the State Relief Agency (SRA) of 
the State Executive Council in connection 
with the grants made in aid of this program. 
The SRA also is the state selection agent for 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and su- 
pervises the distribution of federal surplus 
commodities. 

On the local level, administration of OAA, 
AB, and ADC is the responsibility of County 
Welfare Boards (CWB) established by the 
legislation referred to above. These boards 
also administer child welfare services, certify 
persons to WPA employment and NYA, 
select persons for CCC, and make local dis- 
tribution of federal surplus commodities. GA 
is locally administered in most counties by 
the CWB’s although in some localities town- 
ship and village relief officials discharge this 
responsibility. Each CWB consists of five 
persons, three of whom are chosen by the 
board of county commissioners and two of 
whom are appointed by the SBC from a 
panel of names submitted by the county 
commissioners (four exceptions in law). The 
executive and personnel of each county unit 
are chosen by the local CWB with regard to 
standards established by the SBC. 

One-sixth of the funds required for OAA 
and one-third of those required for ADC are 
supplied by the counties, the remainder com- 
ing from the state and federal governments.! 
No local funds are used to help finance the 


1 Under a “distressed county” provision in the 
law, state aid may be given to equalize the coun- 
ties’ ability to provide funds for OAA. 
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AB program. SRA aid to local GA programs 
is variable, being given on an equalization 
basis. Local and state agencies, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 25.6 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Determination of eligibility for OAA, 
ADC, and WPA employment is made by the 
CWB’s, subject to rules and standards estab- 
lished by the SBC; for AB, by the SBC with 
the cooperation of the CWB’s; and for GA, 
by the local officials administering same, sub- 
ject to fiscal review by the SRA. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
21 or over; and for ADC, under 18. 

Citizenship is not required for AB or GA. 
An OAA recipient must be a citizen or have 
resided continuously in the United States for 
more than 25 years. In the case of ADC, 
there is no citizenship requirement for the 
child but the mother, if living, must be a 
citizen or have declared her intention of be- 
coming one. Federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA and AB 
are the maxima allowable for federal reim- 
bursement, with the exception that a person 
losing his sight while a resident of the state is 
eligible for AB in so far as residence is con- 
cerned. Applicants for GA must have resided 
in the state one year without public aid and 
in the county for a period longer than that 
lived in any other county within the year. 
Neither OAA nor AB may be granted to 
persons in public institutions or in need of 
continuing and available institutional care. 
In ADC cases the child must be living with a 
female (only) relative of the degree specified 
in the federal Social Security Act, and the 
home must be approved as suitable by the 
CWB. 

Property. OAA may not be granted if 
property of applicant and spouse exceeds 
$3,500 exclusive of household goods, clothing, 
and a burial lot. There are no lien provisions. 


There are no property limitations on AB. In 
the case of ADC, a father or mother may not 
own real estate other than a home (with 
exceptions) or personal property in excess 
of $300 exclusive of household goods, cloth- 
ing, and necessary implements and domestic 
animals. : 


Allowances 
Allowances for all forms of public assistance 


_In this state are computed on a budgetary 


deficiency basis. Ability of relatives to assist 
does not act as a bar to eligibility to OAA, 
although recovery proceedings may later be 
instituted by the county attorney. Casual 
earnings and gifts which do not exceed $100 
a year are excluded from OAA budgetary 
calculations. Allowances for OAA are limited 
to an amount which, added to net income 
from other sources, does not result in a total 
of more than $30 a month; with burial aid of 
not to exceed $100 in addition. There is no 
legal limitation on AB allowances, although 
amounts over $30 a month require special 
authorization. The ADC maxima are $20 a 
month for the first child, $15 for each addi- 
tional child. There is no limitation on GA. 
Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $19.98; 
AB, $23.51; ADC, $34.82; general relief, 
$23.75; and FSA grants, $17.63. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $57.57 per 
worker per month. 


MISSISSIPPI has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA) and Aid to the Blind (AB), 
both federally aided. A few counties ad- 
minister locally financed mothers’ pensions 
under enabling legislation passed in 1930.1 
Local relief is administered by county boards 
of supervisors without state aid or super- 

1 Early approved AB and ADC programs were 
suspended in March, 1936, because of the failure of 
the Legislature to appropriate the necessary funds. 


Hasta of AB grants was resumed November 1, 
38, 
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vision.! It consists in the main of almshouse 
care for adults and institutional care or foster 
home care for children, although temporary 
relief may be given in small amounts pending 
such disposition.? _In June, 1938, OAA grants 
numbered 15,270 and general relief 925. 
Assistance granted as OAA and general relief 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $896,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 35,704. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $9,117,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 2,289 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$75,635. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), through a division of public assis- 
tance and field service, supervises the admin- 
istration of OAA and AB, sponsors the dis- 
tribution of federal surplus commodities, and 
acts as state certification agent for National 
Youth Administration (NYA) and WPA. 
Through other divisions, the SDPW acts as 
state selection agent for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC) and administers special 
services to the blind and a federally aided 
program of child welfare services. The De- 
partment consists of a directive board of 
three appointed by the governor, a commis- 
sioner appointed by the Board, and other 
personnel appointed by the commissioner 
with approval of the Board. No formal merit 
system governs such appointments. Local 
administration is by county boards of public 
welfare of five members appointed by county 
boards of supervisors, and by a county wel- 
fare agent and other personnel appointed by 
the commissioner and paid by the SDPW. 

County staffs were originally recruited 


1 The state’s road-building program is considered 
by state officials to discharge the state’s obligation 
to contribute to the relief of the unemployed. 


2 Hospitalization for the indigent is provided 
from state funds by the State Hospital Commission. 


from former employes of the State Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and their indi- 
vidual need of employment as well as their 
competence was considered. Since Septem- 
ber, 1935, appointments have been made in 
accordance with personnel standards of edu- 
cation and experience laid down by the 
SDPW. In some counties, the WPA assigns 
and pays for additional personnel to perform 
clerical duties and to make certifications. 
County boards of supervisors administer 
local relief, and chancery courts administer 
the county-financed mothers’ pensions, in 
some cases by delegation to local public or 
private welfare agencies, or to special child 
welfare agencies, or to special child welfare 
boards which the court appoints. In this 
latter case, the salary of one agent may be 
paid from the county fund. 

No county funds are used in the payment 
of OAA and AB grants, except that county 
welfare offices and equipment must be pro- 
vided by the county. County funds are 
employed exclusively for local relief and for 
county mothers’ pensions. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 36.2 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from fed- 
eral funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA and AB is determined 
by the county board on report of investiga- 
tion by the county welfare agent, but final 
decision is by the SDPW. Certification to 
WPA and NYA, selection for CCC, and 
distribution of federal surplus commodities 
are functions of county boards. 

Recipients of OAA must be 65 years of age 
or over. There are no age requirements for 
AB. County mothers’ pensions may be paid 
on behalf of children under 16. 

Citizenship is not a requisite for any form 
of assistance, except that for county mothers’ 
pensions the custodian must be or have 
declared intention to be a citizen. Federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 
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Residence. The basic requirement for local 
relief is residence in the county for six 
months. There is no residence requirement 
for AB. For OAA, the requirement is the 
maximum allowable for federal reimburse- 
ment, with the added provision that resi- 
dence “‘shall not have been established for the 
purpose, wholly or in part’’ of qualifying for 
OAA. The recipient must reside in the 
county in which application was made, but 
short absences do not disqualify if intention 
to remain in the state can be shown. A 
recipient of OAA or AB may not be an 
inmate of an institution except for tem- 
porary medical care. To obtain a county 
mothers’ pension, the child must be living 
with mother or person having legal custody 
of the child. 

Property. There are no property require- 
ments for OAA or AB except that the recip- 
ient must lack means for subsistence com- 
patible with decency and health. An aged 
person who contributes to the support of any 
able-bodied person over 18, other than hus- 
band or wife, is ineligible for OAA. Transfer 
of title to property is not required as a 
condition of eligibility, but the total amount 
of assistance Is recoverable from the estate of 
the recipient, with double recovery for fraud. 
No claim may be enforced against a home 
occupied by a surviving spouse or minor 
child. 

Other provisions: Children, brothers, and 
sisters of an applicant for OAA must singly 
or jointly be unable to provide his support. 
Recovery of amounts granted may be made 
from relatives found able to support. Ad- 
ministrators of county mothers’ pensions are 
enjoined by law to obtain support if possible 
from relatives morally, though not legally, 
obligated for support. Intoxication, or deal- 
ing in intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs, 
renders persons ineligible for OAA. A special 
condition of ineligibility for federal surplus 
commodities is applied to share-croppers, in 
order not to relieve landlords of their con- 
tractual obligation to provide food for their 
share-croppers’ families. An unusual pro- 
vision in the law is that OAA case records are 
public documents open to inspection. 


Allowances 


Allowances for OAA and AB are deter- 
mined by county boards in the manner de- 
scribed under Eligibility. Budgetary defi- 
ciencies are determined in all cases. The 
legal maximum for OAA grants is $15 a 
month, and by state regulation, no grant may 
be made for less than $3 a month. If burial 
expenses must be secured from public funds, 
they must be from county authorities as local 
relief. There is no legal maximum for AB or 
for aid granted as county mothers’ pensions. 
Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $4.79; 
general relief, $4.06; and FSA grants, $14.49. 
Wages to WPA project employes, during 
the quarter ending June 30, 1938, averaged 
$28.80 per worker per month. 


MISSOURI has the following assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA) and Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC), both federally aided; and a state 
program of blind pensions not yet federally 
approved. There is a state-aided and state- 
administered program of general assistance 
(GA), and in addition about one-third of the 
counties make appropriations for local relief. 
In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 72,422; 
blind pensions, 4,200; ADC, 3,812;:and gen- 
eral relief, 41,414. Assistance granted under 
these programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $19,525,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 101,996. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $37,146,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 684 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $215,575. 

The State Social Security Commission 
(SSSC), through a Division of Public Assist- 
ance, administers OAA, ADC, and GA. It 
also sponsors the distribution of federal sur- 
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plus commodities and is state selection agency 
for Civilian Conservation Corps. There is a 
Division of Child Welfare responsible for 
child welfare services, licensing of private 
child-caring institutions, and supervision of 
the State Home for Children and of juvenile 
probation. The Commission consists of five 
members appointed by the governor, who 
also appoints the state administrator. Other 
personnel is appointed by the administrator 
with confirmation by the Commission. There 
is no state system of civil service but stand- 
ard qualifications have been worked out, and 
an intra-commission merit system is shortly 
to be put in operation. 

Local administration is through county 
social security offices established by the SSSC. 
These have county advisory commissions, 
also appointed by the SSSC. Blind pensions 
are administered by the State Eleemosynary 
Board, acting as the State Commission for 
the Blind (SCB). It consists of six members 
appointed by the governor. The executive 
director is appointed by the governor, and 
the director appoints other personnel with 
confirmation by the Commission. The pro- 
gram is administered from the state office, 
and there are no local advisory committees. 

No county funds are involved in OAA, 
ADC, or blind pensions. All personnel is 
paid by the state agencies responsible for the 
programs, but counties are asked to con- 
tribute 40 per cent of expenditures for ad- 
ministration of county social security offices 
(not including salaries of personnel) and for 
GA. State funds for GA-must be expended as 
relief ‘‘in kind.’’ Local relief, where available, 
is from county funds and is administered by 
county judges (equivalent to county commis- 
sioners) for medical care and burial. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, bore 19.1 per cent of 
the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 


Eligibility 
Eligibility for OAA, ADC, and GA is 
established by the county social security 


office with approval of the district supervisor 
of the SSSC having jurisdiction. County 
commissions have only an advisory function 
in establishing eligibility. Certification to 
WPA and National Youth Administration 
is made by the WPA, on referral by local 
authorities. Eligibility for blind pensions is 
established by the field workers of the SCB, 
but applications may be filed either at the 
Commission’s office or with the probate judge 
of each county. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and for 
ADC, under 16. For blind pensions, recip- 
ients must be 21 or over. 

Citizenship is not required for any type of 
assistance, although federal restrictions re- 
garding aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. The basic requirement for GA 
is one year in the state immediately preced- 
ing application. For OAA and ADC, the 
requirements are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement, and children must 
live with relatives for whom such reimburse- 
ment is allowable. No person may reside in 
a public institution while receiving public 
assistance. Residence requirements for blind 
pensions are ten consecutive years imme- 
diately preceding application. Loss of sight 
while a resident of the state fulfils the resi- 
dence requirement, providing residence there- 
after has been continuous. 

Property. Recipients of OAA, ADC, and 
GA, if single, may have property not to 
exceed $1,500 (or if living with a spouse, not 
to exceed $2,000), no more than $500 of 
which may be in cash or negotiable securities. 
No promise to repay is required, and there is 
no provision for liens or other methods of 
recovery except in case of fraud. Recipients 
of blind pensions may own or have interest in 
property not to exceed $5,000, and income 
not to exceed $600 per year. 

Other provisions. The only legal responsi- 
bility for relatives under Missouri law is that 
of parents to support their minor children. 
While children cannot be obliged to support 
their aged parents, it is the policy of the 
SSSC to reject applications when children are 
demonstrably able to support, under that 
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section of the law which provides that the 
applicant must have insufficient resources to 
meet his needs.! Recipients of blind pensions 
must be totally without sight. 


Allowances 


The blind pension is a flat grant of $25 a 
month, not based on budgetary considera- 
tions. All other assistance is based upon a 
family budget, worked out with the aid of 
detailed schedules and instructions issued by 
the SSSC. The approval of the district super- 
visor is necessary before fixing OAA and 
ADC grants. For OAA, the maximum grant 
is $30 a month for a single individual or $45 
for husband and wife. For ADC, the maxi- 
mum is the amount allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Needs of legal dependents of 
OAA recipients may be included, up to the 
maximum, in fixing grants. Basic WPA wage 
rates for unskilled labor vary from $32 to 
$45 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $16.49; 
blind pensions (estimated), $24.76; ADC, 
$31.71; general relief, $8.67; and FSA grants, 
$15.56. Wages to WPA project employes, 
during the quarter ending June 30, 1938, 
averaged $45.84 per worker per month. 


MONTANA has in operation an integrated 
public assistance program including the fol- 
lowing: Old Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to 
the Blind (AB), and Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (ADC), all federally aided; and a pro- 
gram of general assistance (GA) administered 
by the counties from their own funds with 
state aid when county funds are depleted. 
Some local relief outside the GA program is 
given in the form of medical care and burial 
aid. In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 
12,177; AB, 52; ADC, 1,974; and general 
relief, 7,569. Assistance granted under these 

1Since this was written, a court of appeals in 
Missouri has ruled that income or contributions 
from relatives amounting to $50 a month does not 
disqualify an applicant to receive OAA. If the 
Supreme Court, before whom the question is pend- 
ing, supports this ruling, the Legislature may be 


called upon to amend the OAA act in order to 
avoid withdrawal of federal contributions. 


four programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $4,359,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 21,317. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $9,794,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 4,766 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$1,488,279. 

Under legislation enacted in March, 1937, 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), under the direction of the State 
Board of Public Welfare (SBPW), is author- 
ized to supervise OAA, AB, and ADC, and 
administer GA. In addition it supervises 
child welfare and crippled children’s services 
and the distribution of federal surplus com- 
modities; is the state certification agent for 
WPA and National Youth Administration; 
and is the state selection agent for Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It also inspects state 
and county institutions. The public assist- 
ance functions are lodged with a director of 
public assistance appointed by the Depart- 
ment’s administrator from an eligible roster 
established under a merit system. The ad- 
ministrator, in turn, is selected by the SBPW 
in cooperation with the governor and serves 
as the Board’s secretary. The Board itself 
is appointed by the governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and consists of five 
members. 

On the local level, administration of the 
public assistance programs is the responsi- 
bility of county boards of public welfare 
(CBPW) under legislation enacted in 1937. 
The boards of county commissioners are, ex 
officio, the CBPW’s. The personnel of the 
state and county departments are chosen 
under the merit system established by the 
SDPW. 

One-sixth of the funds required for OAA 
and AB and one-third of those required for 
ADC are supplied by the counties, the re- 
mainder coming from the state and federal 
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governments. State aid to local GA programs 
is variable, being on an equalization basis. 
Local and state agencies, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, bore 18.3 per cent 
of the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Primary determination of eligibility rests 
upon the CDPW with the CBPW and the 
SDPW reviewing all approved applications 
for OAA, AB, and ADC. Eligibility for 
GA is determined locally. Persons certified 
for WPA employment must be eligible 
for GA. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, no restrictions; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for OAA or AB. 
Children of aliens illegally within the United 
States may not receive ADC. State funds 
may not be used to provide GA to aliens 
illegally within the United States. Federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence. The requirements for OAA, 
AB, and ADC are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement, the state meeting the 
full cost for OAA and AB if the recipient has 
not lived in the county one year. Recipients 
of GA must have resided one year in the 
state, six months of this being in the county 
where application is made. Since persons 
certified to WPA must be eligible for GA, 
these restrictions apply to WPA employment. 
OAA, AB, and ADC recipients may not be 
living in public institutions or be in need of 
such care. ADC recipients must be living 
in an approved home with a relative of the 
degree specified in the Social Security Act. 

Property. There are no restrictions except 
that (a) applications for OAA must contain 
a statement of amount of property in which 
applicant has an interest and (b) the appli- 
cant must not have made an assignment or 
transfer of property within the past two years 
for the purpose of rendering himself eligible 
for assistance. 


Allowances 


Allowances for all forms of public assist- 
ance are computed on a budgetary deficiency 
basis. For OAA no limitation has been set; 
for AB there is a maximum of $30 a month 
with possibility of supplemental grants for 
prevention or treatment of blindness; for 
ADC there is no expressed limitation, al- 
though in practice the federal maximum is 
observed; and for GA, there is no limitation. 
Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $20.37; 
AB, $20.60; ADC, $28.02; general relief, 
$15.38; and FSA grants, $22.84. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $54.93 per 
worker per month. 


NEBRASKA has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided. There is no general assist- 
ance program to which the state contributes 
financially, inasmuch as it was thought that 
funds for such a program could have been 
provided only through imposition of new 
taxes which the Legislature was unwilling to 
levy. Local relief administered by county 
authorities is in some (although not in most) 
counties denied to employable persons, and 
is sometimes given to employable persons 
only in return for work on county roads, 
bridges, wood piles, in quarries, or at similar 
tasks. In addition to the forms of public as- 
sistance mentioned above, counties may pro- 
vide aid to blind persons not qualifying for 
AB and grant mothers’ pensions to mothers 
whether eligible or ineligible for ADC. In 
June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 26,357; 
AB, 567; ADC, 4,374; and general relief, 
6,351. Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $7,319,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 28,825. Wages paid from 
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federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $13,986,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 8,558 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$2,188,003. 

The State Board of Control (SBC), a paid 
administrative board of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor, was in 1937 charged 
with responsibility for supervising adminis- 
tration of public assistance through a De- 
partment of State Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare (DSACW). The director of the Depart- 
ment is appointed by the governor subject to 
approval of the Legislature, but is responsible 
to the SBC. In addition to public assistance, 
the DSACW also administers child welfare 
services and services to crippled children and 
is responsible for certifications to WPA, Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps (CCC), and Na- 
tional Youth Administration (NYA); and dis- 
tributes federal surplus commodities. The 
SBC through another department operates 
the state’s penal and charitable institutions. 
The Legislature has empowered the SBC 
to supervise administration of general relief 
but has appropriated no state funds for this 
purpose. 

Locally, OAA, AB, and ADC are admin- 
istered, under supervision of the DSACW, by 
county assistance committees (CAC) which, 
except in one county, are made up of the 
county treasurer and the commissioners or, 
in counties organized on a township basis, 
the supervisors. Boards range from 4 to 21 
members. Only one county has taken ad- 
vantage of permissive legislation allowing 
county commissioners to appoint a public 
welfare board to serve as the CAC. In addi- 
tion to public assistance functions, CAC’s 
may render probation service upon the re- 
quest of courts; and county directors may, 
and with few exceptions do, serve as agents 
of the DSACW to certify workers for WPA 
employment, to CCC, andto NYA. Insome 
counties local funds for treatment of persons 
with deficient vision are administered for 
county authorities by the CAC’s which, upon 


the request of judges in many counties, also 
determine eligibility for mothers’ pensions. 

Although no county funds are required for 
OAA, AB, or ADC, many counties supple- 
ment state funds for AB and ADC with local 
funds. Local administrative costs may not 
exceed four per cent (except in counties hav- 
ing population of 200,000 or more where the 
limit is five per cent). Local funds may be 
appropriated for administrative expenses, 
however, and are not affected by the percent- 
age limitations. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 28.8 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA, AB, and ADC is fi- 
nally determined by the DSACW.  Certifi- 
cations to the WPA are made by local cer- 
tification agents of the DSACW who in most 
Instances are the county assistance direc- 
tors. The same standard of need is supposed 
to apply to WPA certifications as to public 
assistance. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, 
and ADC are the maxima for which federal 
reimbursement is allowable. However, aged 
persons living in the state for 25 consecutive 
years and one year immediately preceding 
application are also eligible for OAA. Aid 
is usually not continued to persons moving 
outside the state, and never continued to 
persons absent more than one year. Inmates 
of prisons, jails, state insane asylums, or the 
state institution for the blind are ineligible 
for public assistance, as are inmates of county 
poor farms. Children to be eligible for ADC 
must be living with a relative for whom fed- 
eral reimbursement is allowable. For local 
relief, residence of one year in the state and 
one year in the county are required unless the 


applicant has been in the state but not in any 


one county for one year, in which case only 
six months’ residence in the county is re- 
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quired. Time spent in a charitable institu- 
tion is excluded from consideration as is each 
month during which private or local relief 
has been accepted. 

Property. There are no specified limita- 
tions upon the amount of real property which 
renders applicants ineligible for aid. Liquid 
assets in excess of $300, whether in cash, 
bonds, mortgages, insurance, live stock, or 
other personal or real property (other than a 
homestead occupied by applicant) are con- 
strued to be income and affect eligibility for 
OAA or AB in the same way as other kinds of 
income. There are no provisions for recover- 
ing public assistance legally received by bene- 
ficiaries. Eligibility for certification to WPA 
is not supposed to be affected by small sav- 
ings, ownership of an automobile, unproduc- 
tive property, or protective insurance of small 
value. OAA granted a recipient may be al- 
lowed as a claim against his estate, whereas 
AB may constitute a lien upon a recipient’s 
estate. 

Other provisions. Regular private employ- 
ment is no bar to WPA certification provided 
it does not interfere with WPA employment 
schedules and need exists. Farm operators 
or laborers are eligible for certification unless 
receiving FSA grants. Under an agreement 
negotiated by the DSACW and FSA the 
latter assumes responsibility for needy farm 
operators regardless of age; farm owners 
under 65 years of age if living ona farm; and 
farm laborers under 65 if primarily depend- 
ent upon farm labor for their livelihood and 
if living in the open country. 


Allowances 


Allowances for all forms of aid are based 
upon budgetary deficiencies but, when suf- 
ficient funds are not available, are reduced 
in proportion to state funds allotted to each 
county. OAA and AB allowances are sup- 
posed to meet the needs of recipients only 
but ADC grants are calculated to meet, in so 
far as possible, needs of entire families. Grants 
are determined in accordance with budgets 
established by each CAC, but are subject to 
final approval of the DSACW. Monthly 
OAA grants may not be for less than $5 nor 


more than $30; AB not less than $15 nor 
more than $30; and ADC not less than $3 
a child nor more than $18 for the first child 
in each family and $12 for each successive 
child. Whenever available funds do not per- 
mit payment of minimum grants, county 
directors must decide whether to allow the 
minimum or deny all aid. Basic WPA wage 
rates for unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 
a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $15.05; 
AB, $19.67; ADC, $24.27; general relief, 
$13.06; and FSA grants, $15.00. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $50.01 per 
worker per month. 


NEVADA has two public assistance pro- 
grams in operation: a federally aided Old 
Age Assistance (OAA) program and a limited 
state-financed program of general assistance 
(GA) for aiding employable persons. County 
authorities are responsible for relief to unem- 
ployable persons ineligible for other forms 
of aid, and for giving medical and hospital 
care. Some state money is also made avail- 
able for relief in connection with the federally 
financed child welfare program. Counties 
may grant from their own funds aid to the 
blind and mothers’ pensions. In June, 1938, 
OAA grants numbered 1,955; blind pensions, 
6; mothers’ pensions, 130; and general relief, 
652. Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $612,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 2,191. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $1,216,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved no grants but during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $495. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) is responsible for administration of 
OAA and child welfare services and has gen- 
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eral supervision of administration of local 
relief administered by county authorities. It 
is also empowered by law to supervise fed- 
erally aided programs of Aid to the Blind and 
Aid to Dependent Children when these are 
established. The State Board of Relief, Work 
Planning, and Pension Control (SB), con- 
sisting of seven members appointed by the 
governor, is the advisory and policy-making 
board of the SDPW, serves as an advisory 
board to the State Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration (SERA), and supervises distribution 
of federal surplus commodities. The execu- 
tive secretary of the SDPW is selected by the 
SB from among its members. The present 
executive secretary (October, 1938) is also 
state administrator of the WPA and is 
also serving as administrator of the SERA 
which is the certifying agency for WPA 
and National Youth Administration. The 
Division of Employment in the WPA is 
the selecting agent for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Locally, county boards composed of the 
county commissioners in each county are re- 
sponsible, under supervision of the SDPW, 
for administration of OAA. Local relief to 
unemployables is also administered by the 
various boards of county commissioners which 
in smaller counties handle this work them- 
selves, and in larger counties employ relief 
officers. 

Counties are required to provide 25 per 
cent of the funds for OAA but none for GA 
which is financed wholly from a small balance 
remaining from funds originally derived from 
a state bond issue and from the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration’s last grant to 
the state. Local relief to unemployables is 
financed wholly from local funds. Local and 
state agencies, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, bore 37.1 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 
Eligibility for WPA employment is deter- 
mined by the SERA which has representa- 


tives in all counties. Eligibility for OAA is 
determined by the respective county boards, 
upon the basis of recommendations made by 
local visitors employed by the SDPW. Need 
for OAA is determined in accordance with a 
budget standard established by the SDPW. 
Need for GA and WPA employment is like- 
wise measured by uniform budget standards 
applicable to all counties. 

Age requirements for OAA are: 65 or over. 

Citizenship is required for OAA but not 
for GA. Federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA are resi- 
dence in the state for five of the nine years 
immediately preceding application, the last 
continuously. For local relief three years’ 
residence in the state, and six months’ in 
the county are required. OAA may not be 
granted inmates of public institutions. OAA 
recipients moving from one county to another 
are eligible to continued aid from the first 
county for only 30 days, after which assist- 
ance can be continued only after application 
to and approval by the county board of the 
second county. 

Property. Applicants for OAA are allowed 
$300 (or if married and both are eligible for 
OAA, $600) in cash or negotiable assets to be 
conserved for emergency or burial expenses. 
Applicants are also allowed to retain life in- 
surance policies not in excess of $500. OAA 
granted a recipient is, upon death, allowed as 
a claim against his estate provided there is no 
surviving spouse or dependents. 


Allowances 


OAA allowances must be sufficient when 
added to other resources to provide recipients 
with at least $30 a month. Only temporary 
medical and hospital care for not to exceed 
30 days may be allowed in addition. Deduc- 
tions from the maximum-minimum limit of 
$30 may not exceed $10 a month when re- 
cipients have free rent, or if rent is given in 
return for services rendered the deduction 
may not exceed $5. The $30 allowance may 
not be reduced by more than $15 when board 
and room are provided to recipients without 
cost. Although OAA grants are presumed 
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to be sufficient only for the needs of recipients, 
county authorities frequently withdraw all 
local relief from households in which anyone 
receives OAA. GA allowances are supposed 
to be determined in accordance with a budget 
standard applicable to the state as a whole. 
Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled labor 
vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $27.17; 
blind pensions, $26.67 (estimated); mothers’ 
pensions, $36.09 (estimated); and general re- 
lief $14.90. Wages to WPA project employes, 
during the quarter ending June 30, 1938, av- 
eraged $51.21 per worker per month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE has the following pub- 
lic assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided. Local relief is financed and 
administered by towns and counties and in- 
cludes direct relief, institutional care, and 
burial. In addition, towns are required to 
appropriate special funds for boarding care 
for children, boarding care for adults, and 
soldiers’ aid. In June, 1938, OAA grants 
numbered 3,735; AB, 293; ADC, 358; 
and general relief, 8,713. Assistance 
granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$3,986,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 8,761. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $4,176,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 30 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$6,959. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) administers OAA, AB, and ADC 
through a single Division of Public Assist- 
ance. Other functions of the SDPW are: to 
inspect all public and supervise all private 
institutions; to administer a special state ap- 


propriation for care in sanatoria of needy 
tuberculous persons; to carry on intensive 
programs of special services and educational 
aids to the blind and deaf; to promote sight 
conservation and provide medical and surgi- 
cal care for persons with sight difficulties; to 
administer a federally aided program of child 
welfare services; and to maintain a unit 
offering special services to veterans. By spe- 
cial arrangement, the director of the State 
Employment Office acts as agent of the 
SDPW to allocate federal surplus commodi- 
ties. A Board of Public Welfare of three 
members, appointed by the governor and his 
advisory council, supervises and directs the 
Department and issues rules and regulations 
binding upon towns and counties. It ap- 
points a commissioner who is its executive 
and administrative officer and who serves as 
clerk of the board. Other state personnel is 
appointed by the commissioner in accordance 
with objective personnel standards which the 
Board is directed by law to set up. 

Locally, the social security assistances are 
administered by district offices of the SDPW. 
There are no local advisory boards. City and 
township overseers of the poor or county 
commissioners, as the case may be, are re- 
sponsible for administration of local relief. 
Relief “in kind’ predominates. Since June 
30, 1938, the SDPW has exercised no 
supervision over local administration or 
personnel. 

There is no local financial participation in 
grants for AB or ADC; but townships reim- 
burse the state for 25 per cent of sums ex- 
pended for OAA to persons having settle- 
ment in the town, while counties reimburse 
in the same amount for OAA grants to per- 
sons not chargeable to a town. Local and 
state agencies, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, bore 27.3 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 
Eligibility for the social security categories 
is determined by district offices of the SDPW. 
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In determining eligibility for OAA, they are 
required to consult “the proper officials in the 
towns and counties required to contribute to 
the cost.”’ City or township officials establish 
eligibility for local relief and refer persons 
in need of relief to the WPA and National 
Youth Administration for certification. They 
also refer to the State Employment Office 
candidates for Civilian Conservation Corps 
enrolment. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 70 or over (after 
January 1, 1940, 65 or over); for AB, 16 or 
over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only in the case of 
OAA, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. Recipients of OAA and AB 
must be actual residents of the state. They 
may not be inmates of public or private 
institutions except for temporary medical 
or surgical care. For ADC, the child must be 
living with a relative for whom federal reim- 
bursement is allowable, who is an actual 
resident of the state. For local relief, appli- 
cants must have resided for five consecutive 
years in the town; but if no town is charge- 
able, the county must furnish relief. 

Property. Recipients of OAA and AB may 
have equity in real property not exceeding 
$1,000 per single person or $2,000 per couple; 
or possess liquid assets not exceeding $500 
per single person or $750 per couple. This 
includes surrender value of insurance policies. 
The total amount of OAA granted is a lien on 
recipient’s estate. Transfer of title to prop- 
erty may be required as a condition of 
eligibility.. Assistance is recoverable if re- 
ciplent receives added property or income. 
No recovery may be forced against real 
estate occupied by a surviving spouse not 
more than 15 years younger, who does not 
remarry. 

Other provisions. Relatives responsible for 
support include a person in relation of parent 
to a minor stepchild. A recipient of OAA 
must not be an inmate of an insane asylum or 
correctional institution nor have been im- 
prisoned for felony within the past ten years. 
He must not have failed to support his de- 


pendents without cause nor have been a 
habitual tramp or drunkard. Recipients of 
OAA and AB must not be in need of con- 
tinued institutional care. Recipients of relief 
may be bound out to labor for one year or be 
employed in poor farm or workhouse. Pau- 
pers receiving relief within 90 days prior to 
an election may not vote, “except that while 
federal funds are available receipt of tempo- 
rary aid does not affect the civil or political 
status of the recipient or his family... Town 
officials are subject to a fine for denial of 
relief to a former soldier; and such person 
may not be placed on county poor farms nor 
have his name published in town reports. 
Local and state agencies, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, bore 27.3 per cent 
of the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholiy 
from federal funds. 


Allowances 


Social security grants are fixed by the dis- 
trict offices of the SDPW. In the case of 
OAA, the proper officials of the town or 
county must be consulted. All checks are 
issued from the state office. For OAA, the 
maximum allowance is $30 a month. It may 
be increased to $50 for not more than three 
months to allow for medical or surgical care 
or, by action of the Board, the increase may 
be made permanent in exceptional cases. 
Burial expenses up to $100 are allowed. For 
AB, the maximum is $30 a month but other 
state funds are available to supplement for 
special needs of blind people. There is no 
maximum for ADC, which is adjusted to 
family budgetary deficiency. Basic WPA 
wage rates for unskilled labor vary from $40 - 
to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA averaged $23.01; AB, 
$21.33; ADC, $38.48; general relief, $25.22; 
and FSA grants, $32.33. Wages to WPA 
project employes, during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1938, averaged $51.02 per worker 
per month. 


1 Towns and counties resist supplementing so- 
cial security grants on the plea that local relief 
“legally pauperizes the family.” 
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NEW JERSEY has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-aided and munic- 
ipally administered program of general assist- 
ance (GA) which includes medical care. In 
addition, counties finance and administer 
local relief to permanently disabled or de- 
pendent persons. In June, 1938, OAA grants 
numbered 26,442; AB, 584; ADC, 11,466; 
and general relief (estimated), 75,200. Assist- 
ance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$27,998,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 91,563. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $56,072,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 35 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$16,157. 

The long-established State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies (SDIA) became 
responsible through legislation enacted in 
March, 1936, for administering or supervising 
the administration of the social security as- 
sistances. It also continues to supervise state 
charitable and correctional institutions, ad- 
ministers child welfare services (which are 
operated together with ADC), and is the 
state selection agency for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps (CCC). The Department is under 
a directive State Board of Control appointed 
by the governor. The Board appoints a com- 
missioner as its executive and administrative 
officer; other personnel is appointed by the 
commissioner from certified civil service lists. 
Administration of OAA is supervised by a 
division of the SDIA with no advisory board; 
the situation with respect to AB and ADC is 
somewhat different, since already existing 
‘bodies were brought into the SDIA when 
those functions were taken over. A Commis- 
sion for the Blind is advisory to the adminis- 


tration of AB, and a Board of Children’s 
Guardians to ADC, both bodies functioning 
under the State Board of Control as units of 
the SDIA. On the local level, county welfare 
boards (CWB)! administer OAA, under su- 
pervision of the State Division of Old Age 
Assistance. They approve grants for AB and 
ADC, which are, however, directly adminis- 
tered by the appropriate divisions of the 
SDIA. In accordance with personnel stand- 
ards established by the SDIA, the CWB’s 
must appoint county directors and other per- 
sonnel engaged in administering assistance, 
only from eligible lists prepared by the State 
Civil Service Department.? 

The state body concerned with GA is 
the State Financial Assistance Commission 
(SFAC)3 made up of the governor and fiscal 
officers of the state, which receives and allo- 
cates to municipalities funds appropriated by 
the Legislature for the purpose. It also 
sponsors the distribution of federal surplus 
commodities. The SFAC appoints a director 
and he appoints other personnel, with ap- 
proval of the Commission, but is not required 
to follow civil service procedure. Local ad- 
ministration is by city or township overseers 
of the poor, or through local assistance boards 
appointed by the municipalities. Approval 
by the SFAC of appointments to such boards 
is not required, and appointments to the paid 
staff are made according to a merit plan only 
in cities having a municipal civil service 
system. Local authorities are not required by 
law to operate under state rules and regula- 
tions in administering GA, so that any super- 
vision from the SFAC depends upon their 
willingness to accept suggestions in return for 
financial assistance from the state. 

For recipients having county residence, 
county funds pay 1234 per cent of OAA 

1 Established under the 1936 legislation re- 


ferred to above and appointed by the county 
boards of ‘“‘chosen freeholders,”’ or commissioners. 


2 In counties which are under the state civil serv- 
ice system, these appointments are made from 
the first three names on the list, and veterans’ 
preference operates. In counties not under civil 
service, the entire certified list is open for appoint- 
ments. 


3A bill to make GA the responsibility of the 
SDIA failed of passage in the 1937 Legislature. 
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grants; 50 per cent of AB grants; and for 
ADC, 33% per cent in cases eligible for 
federal reimbursement and 50 per cent in 
cases not so eligible. For recipients without 
county residence, the SDIA pays the portion 
not recoverable from federal grants. The 
SFAC distributes its funds on the equaliza- 
tion principle, to reimburse municipalities 
(and in some instances counties) for expendi- 
tures for GA and local relief. Only about 
two-thirds of the municipalities currently 
receive SFAC aid, which is further condi- 
tioned by the amount of state funds available 
at any given time. GA and local relief are 
predominantly given “in kind,” except that 
cash wages are generally paid on local work 
relief projects. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 23.6 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Determination of eligibility for ADC and 
AB is made by the field staff of the SDIA. 
Eligibility for OAA is investigated and de- 
termined by CWB’s. State approval is nec- 
essary before grants go into effect. For GA, 
the local assistance board is the determining 
agency. Certification for WPA employment 
is a function of the state WPA itself, after re- 
ferral by agents designated by the municipal- 
ities and approved by the WPA administra- 
tor. Certification for CCC is done either by 
CWB’s or by local selection agents under the 
direction of a special department of the 
SDIA. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. (In 
emergencies, grants may be made for children 
over 16.) 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Recipients of GA must have 
resided in the state five years and in the 


municipality one year,! although the law 
specifically states that non-residents in need 
must be given such temporary aid as their 
needs call for, pending removal. For local 
relief, residence of five years in the county is 
required. ADC recipients must be living 
with a mentally, morally, and physically fit 
relative for whom federal reimbursement is 
allowable. 

Property. Recipients of OAA may have 
property ordinarily not to exceed $3,000, but 
must execute an agreement for reimburse- 
ment from the estate (which is currently en- 
forced only when a surviving spouse no longer 
desires to occupy the property). Recipients 
of AB have to meet no property qualifica- 
tions. ADC recipients may have a home, the 
maintenance of which does not exceed a rea- 
sonable rental, and $300 in personal property. 

Other provisions. AB recipients may not 
solicit alms, receive other public relief, or 
have married another beneficiary of the Act 
since 1921. They may be required to return 
services for assistance granted, but in prac- 
tice only acceptance of vocational training is 
required. Recipients of OAA and AB must 
not be in need of prolonged institutional care. 


Allowances 


In determining allowances for OAA, AB, 
and ADC, the family budget is calculated 
according to standards set up by the SDIA, 
and that part of the deficiency ascribable to 
the recipient is the basis of the grant. Budg- 
etary standards for GA, where they exist, 
are fixed by municipal agencies. A suggested 
budget for GA use has been circulated by the 
SFAC but its use is not mandatory. Allow- 
ances for OAA are limited to $30 a month; 
for AB, to $480 per annum; and for ADC, to 
no maximum. Basic WPA wage rates for 
unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a 
month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $18.59; 
AB, $22.30; ADC, $29.16; and FSA grants, 
$26.11. The average amount of general relief 
is not available. Wages to WPA project em- 

1 However, persons residing in the state without 


receiving relief prior to May 4, 1936, can gain a 
relief settlement after a residence of one year. 
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ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $64.15 per worker per month. 


NEW MEXICO has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-financed pro- 
gram of general assistance (GA) designed 
primarily for aiding unemployable persons, 
since this aid is normally denied, except in 
emergencies, to families in which there are 
employable members. Although county and 
city officials are responsible for local relief, 
funds for this purpose are now being used 
only for medical care and burials. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 3,783; AB, 203; 
ADC, 1,437; and general relief, 2,044. As- 
sistance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$1,136,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 10,686. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $4,882,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 703 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $69,767. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) administers OAA, AB, ADC, and 
GA. In addition to the above-mentioned 
functions the SDPW administers child wel- 
fare and crippled children’s services; makes 
recommendations to courts in adoption cases; 
distributes surplus commodities; certifies 
youths to Civilian Conservation Corps; op- 
erates the state’s tuberculosis infirmary; and 
in some counties administers for county offi- 
cials their medical care programs and in oth- 
ers renders probation service. Certifications 
to WPA are, since June, 1938, being made by 
WPA itself. The governor, who is a member 
of the state advisory board, appoints the 
other members. The director of the SDPW 
is selected by the Board. 


Locally, public assistance is administered 
by county offices of the SDPW. There are 
no local advisory boards although commit- 
tees have been established in every county 
to make recommendations regarding the crip- 
pled children’s program, and in some counties 
informal advisory committees have been ap- 
pointed. 

Local officials in most counties have em- 
powered the SDPW to authorize the giving 
of the medical care paid for from local funds. 
Local governments are not required to con- 
tribute funds for public assistance other than 
medical care. Local and state agencies, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 
22.4 per cent of the total cost of WPA proj- 
ects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA, AB, ADC, and GA is 
determined finally by the SDPW. Eligibility 
for WPA employment is now determined by 
county agents of the WPA. Family budgets 
have been issued by both the SDPW and the 
state WPA as a basis for determining need. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 18 or over for women and 21 or over for 
men; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
public assistance although federal restrictions 
regarding aliens apply to WPA employment. 

No residence requirements are established 
by law for any form of public assistance. In 
practice, however, requirements for OAA, 
AB, and ADC are with one exception the 
maxima allowable for federal reimbursement. 
Residence is waived for persons blinded while 
residents of the state. The question of resi- 
dence for GA is supposed to be met on a case 
work basis. For WPA employment one year’s 
residence in the state is required. Inmates of 
public institutions may not receive OAA or 
AB. Children to receive ADC must be living 
with one of the relatives for whom federal 
reimbursement 1s allowable. 

Property. There are no specific limita- 
tions upon the amount of property that re- 
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cipients of OAA, AB, or ADC may retain. 
Recipients of OAA and AB may have liquid 
assets up to $150 if single or $300 if married. 
Applicants for WPA employment are con- 
sidered ineligible if the loan value on their 
home exceeds $500, or if they have life insur- 
ance with a loan value exceeding this amount. 
State law provides that disposal of property 
within two years prior to application, if for 
the purpose of qualifying for aid, renders ap- 
plicants ineligible for GA as well as for OAA, 
AB, and ADC. Although OAA, AB, ADC, 
or GA granted recipients is at their death 
allowable as a claim against their estates, no 
recoveries have yet been effected. 


Allowances 


Allowances under all programs as well as 
eligibility for WPA employment are deter- 
mined on the basis of budgetary deficiencies. 
Allowances are computed to cover, in so far 
as possible, the needs of recipients’ depend- 
ents. In October, 1938, the budget of the 
SDPW allowed for a family of four (two 
adults, a boy 13, and a girl 9) a total of $46 
a month in addition to minimum local rates 
for water and electric light and provision for 
medical care. Youths are allowed to retain 
25 per cent of their earnings for their own use. 
According to the budget standard of the 
WPA, the head of a family of four in October 
would have been eligible for employment if 
the family’s income did not exceed $32 a 
month, exclusive of 80 per cent of the earn- 
ings of minor children and 50 per cent of those 
of adults. Although the state may pay fu- 
neral expenses of deceased recipients of OAA, 
AB, ADC, or GA it is not now doing so. Blind 
persons, or those persons not qualifying as 
blind, may be granted treatment calculated 
to improve or restore their sight. GA is 
granted in the form of relief orders and dur- 
ing the past year the state has at times pur- 
chased commodities for distribution to needy 
persons. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $12.94; 
AB, $16.16; ADC, $25.90; general relief, 
$6.84; and FSA grants, $16.75. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 


ending June 30, 1938, averaged $48.24 per 
worker per month. 


NEW YORK has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a broad, state-aided pro- 
gram of home relief including medical, dental, 
and nursing. care to persons in their own 
homes. Home relief, during the year ending 
June 30, 1938, represented approximately 31 
per cent of the total cost of public assistance 
in this state—nearly three times the com- 
bined cost of OAA, AB, and ADC, and over 
half the amount expended on projects of 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 
During the latter half of 1937 responsibility 
for the state’s emergency relief program, 
which was the first of its kind in the nation, 
was transferred to the State Department of 
Social Welfare (SDSW) and the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration was dis- 
solved. Special provision (financed from local 
funds but subject to state reimbursement 
under prescribed conditions) is made for aid- 
ing veterans. There is also a state-aided pro- 
gram of aid to physically handicapped chil- 
dren.! Large appropriations from public funds 
are made on a per capita basis to private in- 
stitutions for the care of dependent persons, 
both children and adults. The state poor 
law was rewritten in 1929 and became the 
Public Welfare Law, a forward-looking docu- 
ment recognizing social service, the need for 
medical care and hospitalization, and the 
value of preventive work. It emphasizes the 
responsibility of public welfare officials to aid 
any needy person wherever found, makes the 
county the principal administrative unit, and 
changes the basic form of relief from alms- 
house care to home relief, with hospitaliza- 
tion, institutionalization, and other types of 
care authorized when needed. In June, 1938, 
OAA grants numbered 106,523; AB, 2,496; 
ADC, 27,971; and general relief, 306,384. 
Assistance granted under these programs dur- 


_) Since this is predominantly a program of in- 
stitutional care, no further reference is made to it. 
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ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, to- 
taled $172,283,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 228,635. Wages 
paid from federal funds to workers on proj- 
ects of the WPA (and those of the National 
Youth Administration) during the fiscal year 
1937-1938 totaled $181,816,000. The fed- 
eral Farm Security Administration (FSA) in 
June, 1938, approved 232 grants and during 
the year 1937-1938 certified grants amount- 
ing to $39,786. 

The State Board of Social Welfare (SBSW), 
as reorganized in 1936, is successor to the old 
State Board of Charities (first established in 
1867) and is now a regulatory and advisory 
body serving the SDSW. The State Depart- 
ment is responsible for (a) supervision of all 
public welfare work administered by local 
units of government, (b) supervision of pub- 
lic institutions and agencies, (c) direct ad- 
ministration of certain state welfare institu- 
tions, (d) inspection of public and private 
institutions of a charitable character includ- 
ing those for juvenile delinquents, (e) making 
(upon authority of the SBSW) rules and reg- 
ulations affecting the work of local public 
welfare officials, public and private child- 
caring institutions and agencies, and such 
agencies as homes for the aged, dispensaries, 
and hospitals, (f) supervision of certifications 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps, and (g) 
distribution of federal surplus commodities. 
The SBSW consists of 15 members appointed 
by the governor, one member being selected 
from each of the state’s nine judicial districts 
and six from the state at large. The Board 
appoints the commissioner of social welfare to 
serve at its pleasure. With the exception of 
the commissioner and five deputies appointed 
by the commissioner with the approval of the 
Board, the staff of the SDSW is under civil 
service. 

The basic local unit for the administration 
of public assistance in this state is the public 
welfare district, each county and each of six 
cities! constituting such a district. Under 


1These are: Auburn, Kingston, Newburgh, 
New York, Oswego, and Poughkeepsie. The areas 


existing state legislation it is possible for local 
administration either (a) to be highly inte- 
grated in a single county agency responsible 
for administering OAA, AB, ADC, and home 
relief in all subdivisions of the county, on a 
county-wide basis, or (b) on the other hand, 
to be distributed among a varying number of 
local agencies. The former possibility of 
achieving a high degree of integration has to 
date been effectuated in four counties.1 In 
other jurisdictions of the state, however, 
there is wide diversity of practice in regard 
to the allocation of responsibility for the sev- 
eral programs, since governing bodies of coun- 
ties and cities are allowed considerable dis- 
cretion in this matter. Because of this fact, 
responsibilities of county public welfare dis- 
tricts may be classified according to three 
general types: those functions which all 
county districts must assume and which may 
not normally be assumed by other local au- 
thorities; those imposed by law upon the 
districts but which may, in part, be assumed 
by certain political subdivisions, and those 
which county boards of supervisors may as- 
sume voluntarily and allocate to the districts. 
Typical of the first group are administration 
of AB, hospital care for persons residing and 
having a settlement in some town within the 
county, institutional care of adults—includ- 
ing maintenance of county homes—, all forms 
of relief for persons in the district who have 
no settlement or who are not residing in their 
place of settlement, and reimbursement to 
other districts for relief granted to persons 
with settlement in the district. The second 
type of responsibility imposed upon a county 
welfare district (functions for which it is re- 
sponsible except in so far as any city within 
the county assumes responsibility for their 
administration) includes OAA and care of 
dependent children apart from their own 
families.? 





outside these cities in their respective counties also 
constitute public welfare districts. 


1 Three of the six city districts are responsible 
for administering all four types of aid. 


2 Forty county and six city welfare districts ad- 
minister all OAA within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, while 24 cities and one town in 17 counties 
have elected to administer and finance their own 
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The third class of services, those which a 
board of county supervisors may elect to as- 
sume, thereby relieving other governmental 
agencies of further responsibility, includes 
home relief and ADC. Home relief is basic- 
ally the responsibility of cities and towns.! 
However, a county may, upon action of its 
board of supervisors, assume responsibility 
for its administration and financing.? In this 
event, towns are automatically relieved of 
further responsibility, and any city within 
this county may, upon action of its council, 
elect to acquiesce in the plan, and thus trans- 
fer to the county its responsibilities for home 
relief. ADC also may be administered by a 
welfare district rather than by a board of 
child welfare when so authorized. Respon- 
sibilities of the six city public welfare districts 
are roughly comparable to those of county 
districts. 

The boards of child welfare, which admin- 
ister ADC in 31 counties and the city of New 
York, are administrative boards. With the 
exception of the one in New York City, they 
are appointed by the county judge and con- 
sist of six members and the county commis- 
sioner of public welfare ex officio. In New 
York City the board of child welfare consists 
of 10 members appointed by the mayor. Vet- 
erans’ relief is administered under a wide 
variety of arrangements. 

The chief administrative officer of a wel- 
fare district is a commissioner who may be 
appointed, as in New York City, or elected, 
as in Onondaga County. In addition to their 
public assistance functions, county and city 
commissioners of public welfare and city and 
town public welfare officials are responsible, 
under supervision of the WPA, for certifying 
persons to the WPA and National Youth 
Administration. County and city com- 
missioners may also certify boarding homes 





OAA programs, and four cities and one town to 
assume responsibility for care of destitute children 
away from their families. 


1JIn 47 counties, 784 towns administer home 
relief. 

2 This has been done in 10 counties. 

% ADC is administered by welfare districts in 
26 counties and 3 cities and by boards of child wel- 
fare in 31 counties and New York City. 


for children, as may city welfare officers in 
a few cities. 

The SBSW, in consultation with the state 
Department of Civil Service, establishes min- 
imum qualifications of employes for whose 
salaries the state grants partial reimburse- 
ment. All cities and 17 counties of the state 
operate under the state civil service law; the 
towns, with but few exceptions, do not. Ap- 
pointments in areas under civil service are 
made locally from lists established by exam- 
inations given under civil service regulations. 
Personnel selected by local administrators 
from these lists must be approved by the 
SDSW before reimbursement from state funds 
is allowable. In districts not operating under 
civil service, personnel is selected by local 
administrators but is checked by the SDSW 
with its requirements, prior to approval for 
reimbursement. Of local employes approved 
by the SDSW, approximately 95 per cent are 
employed in administrative agencies operat- 
ing under civil service rules and regulations. 
In the counties, the chief executive officers 
responsible for administering public assist- 
ance are usually elected; while in the cities 
they are usually appointed as they are in all 
towns. Lay advisory boards have been ap- 
pointed in some localities (as in New York 
City and Westchester County). 

Counties, cities, and towns contribute as 
follows to the cost of aid granted persons 
having legal settlement therein: 25 per cent 
of OAA and AB, including the cost of hos- 
pital care to recipients of these types of aid, 
approximately 50 per cent of ADC, and 60 
per cent of home relief. The state bears 100 
per cent of the cost of all forms of aid (includ- 
ing institutional care) given to persons having 
no settlement within any public welfare dis- 
trict, or to Indians residing upon reservations 
in the state; but receives federal reimburse- 
ment for OAA, AB, and ADC granted to such 
persons. Although the state normally bears 
only 40 per cent of the cost of home relief, the 
SBSW may grant state funds in excess of this 
proportion in exceptional cases or when pub- 
lic welfare districts are unable to provide the 
stipulated share of the cost. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1938, bore 17.5 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of assistance is de- 
termined by local administrative agencies. 

Age requirements for the social security as- 
sistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and for 
ADC, under 16. There are no age require- 
ments for AB. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA and 
AB, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. For home relief there are 
in reality no residence requirements, inas- 
much as needy persons lacking “‘settlement”’ 
in any public welfare district may be aided 
as state charges. Inmates of public homes or 
public or private “custodial, correctional, or 
curative” institutions are ineligible for OAA. 
Aid may be granted, however, to persons in 
private homes for the aged, and persons al- 
ready receiving aid may continue to receive 
it while under temporary medical care in a 
hospital or sanatorium. AB is likewise denied 
to inmates of public institutions and, although 
denied also to those in private institutions to 
which an admission fee has been paid or prop- 
erty transferred, may be granted to a person 
in a boarding house or private institution 
certified by the SDSW. Children, to receive 
ADC, must be living with a relative for whom 
federal reimbursement is allowable. 

Property. There are no specific state-wide 
standards regarding the amount of property 
which renders applicants ineligible for OAA, 
AB, ADC, or home relief. Public relief or 
assistance of any kind constitutes a claim 
against the estates of recipients or their le- 
‘gally responsible relatives. Public welfare 
officials may take deeds or mortgages on real 
property in return for assistance granted, or 
may take assignments of insurance or other 
assets. | 


Other provisions. Persons needing con- 


tinued institutional care because of their 
physical or mental condition are ineligible 
forOAA and AB. Recipients of AB may not 
solicit alms. Public welfare districts are re- 
sponsible for providing medical care whether 
required by persons already receiving aid or 
by persons otherwise able to maintain them- 
selves but unable to secure necessary medical 
attention. 


Allowances 


The SDSW has adopted the policy that al- 
lowances of all types be calculated by the 
budgetary deficiency method, and has estab- 
lished processes by which allowances are de- 
termined, leaving to localities the establish- 
ment of budget standards. 

OAA and AB grants provide only for re- 
cipients’ needs, including their proportionate 
share of joint household expenses when living 
in a family group. ADC grants made to 
fathers, mothers, or other relatives may, if 
necessary, include provision for their needs 
as well as for those of the children for whom 
the grant is made. In addition to needs of a 
parent caring for a child, an ADC allowance 
may also include maintenance of the other 
parent if at home and permanently incapac- 
itated, on parole from a mental institution, 
or under care at home after discharge from 
a tuberculosis hospital. No maximum limits 
upon any type of public assistance allowance 
have been established by law. In most juris- 
dictions home relief is given in the form of 
relief orders, but in New York City and sev- 
eral other localities is given in cash. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $23.62; 
AB, $23.19; ADC, $47.59; general relief, 
$32.78; and FSA grants, $27.96. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $73.95 per 
worker per month. 


NORTH CAROLINA has the following 
public assistance programs in operation: Old 
Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
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federally aided. Local relief is informally 
state supervised, but is administered by coun- 
ties. In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 
29,842; AB, 1,972; ADC, 7,375; and general 
relief, 6,683. Assistance granted under these 
programs during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, totaled $3,744,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 37,371. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $10,166,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 322 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $29,817. 

The State Department of Charities and 
Public Welfare (SDCPW) supervises through 
a single Division of Public Assistance the ad- 
ministration of all the foregoing except AB; 
sponsors the distribution of federal. surplus 
commodities; and acts as state selection 
agent for Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
and state certification agent for National 
Youth Administration and WPA. Through 
other divisions, it administers a federally 
aided program of child welfare service, super- 
vises the administration of all state charitable 
and penal institutions, inspects and licenses 
private child-caring agencies and institutions, 
and approves plans and specifications of 
local almshouses and jails before they can be 
built. An administrative board of seven, 
the State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare (SBCPW), is elected by the General As- 
sembly by recommendation of the governor. 
The Board with approval of the governor 
employs a commissioner as its executive offi- 
cer. The director of public assistance, whose 
position is created by law, is appointed by the 
commissioner with advice and approval of 
the governor; other state personnel is ap- 
pointed by the Board through the commis- 
sioner in consultation with the respective 
department heads. There is no state civil 
service system governing appointments. The 
Board is authorized by law to establish mini- 
mum standards of personnel, and has set up 


such qualifications for state and county staffs. 
The State Budget Commission must approve 
the number of employes and salaries paid in 
the Division of Public Assistance. 

Local administration is through County 
Departments of Public Welfare (CDPW), 
each with an advisory board of three mem- 
bers called the county board of public welfare 
(CBPW). One member of each CBPW is 
appointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners, one by the SBCPW, and the third 
by the first two, or if they are unable to agree, 
by the judge of the superior court.1 The 
executive officer is a county superintendent 
of public welfare, selected jointly by the 
CBPW and the county commissioners or, if 
they disagree, by the judge of the superior 
court, in accordance with personnel stand- 
ards laid down by the SBCPW, which ap- 
proves or disapproves such appointments. 
Other staff appointments are made by the 
county superintendents of welfare with ap- 
proval of the CBPW’s, and salaries are fixed 
within the salary range set up by the SBCPW;; 
but salaries of county superintendents of 
welfare are fixed by the board of county 
commissioners.! 

The State Commission for the Blind (SCB) 
supervises the administration of AB. In 
addition it carries on a variety of social, edu- 
cational, medical, and industrial services to 
the blind. It is composed of eleven members, 
five ex officio, the remainder appointed by the 
governor. Boards of county commissioners 
are responsible by law for local administra- 
tion of AB, but in all counties, they now dele- 
gate this responsibility to the CDPW’s. 

The amount of county funds to be used in 
paying OAA and ADC grants is determined 
in each case by a State Board of Allotments 
and Appeals (SBAA) which was created by 
law within the Division of Public Assistance. 
The SBAA may demand that counties con- 
tribute their normal share of 25 per cent of 
OAA grants and 33% per cent of ADC grants, 
or may reduce the amount through drawing 
upon an equalizing fund to be used at its 


1Exceptions to the foregoing provisions are 
found in Wake County, which contains the city of 
Raleigh. 
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discretion, within certain limits imposed by 
law. This provision does not apply to AB, 
for which counties must contribute 25 per 
cent; and compliance may be compelled by 
mandamus proceedings. No county reim- 
bursement is required, however, for social 
security allowances to persons who have been 
less than one year in the county. All costs 
of local relief are borne by counties. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, bore 29.1 per cent of the 
total cost of WPA projects in this state, the 
federal government paying the balance. The 
FSA grant program is financed wholly from 
federal funds. 

Eligibility 

CDPW’s, operating under rules and regu- 
lations of the SBCPW and directly supervised 
by the field social work service of the Divi- 

sion of Public Assistance, establish eligibility 
for OAA and ADC. As agents of the county 
commissioners, they determine eligibility for 
AB and for local relief. Local relief is gen- 
erally given “in kind.” The CDPW’s are 
also responsible for designation of families 
to receive federal surplus commodities; se- 
lection for CCC and certification to National 
Youth Administration and WPA; and other 
duties assigned them by the SDCPW. Cer- 
tain budgetary procedures are included in 
the rules and regulations of the SBCPW, but 
no standard budget; and a budgetary defici- 
ency is supposed to be established for each 
family which applies. All decisions as to eli- 
gibility for AB must be reported to the SCB, 
which has power to approve or disapprove 
decisions. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. There is no age require- 
ment for AB. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, al- 
though federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence provisions for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. OAA and AB may not be 
granted to persons residing in public institu- 
tions. Children receiving ADC must be liv- 


ing with a relative for whom federal reim- 
bursement is allowable. The basic residence 
requirements for local relief are three years 
in the state (unless the applicant is able to 
maintain himself upon arrival, when he may 
establish residence in one year), and one year 
in the county. 

Property. There are no property quali- 
fications for any form of assistance except 
that the applicant must have insufficient 
means to maintain himself. Counties may 
require recipients of local relief to transfer 
real property to the county, and may other- 
wise reimburse themselves from the estate of 
a deceased recipient; but there are no pro- 
visions for recovery in the laws governing 
the social security assistances. 

Other provisions. Recipients of AB may 
not be considered paupers. They may not 
publicly solicit alms. They must have no 
relatives able to maintain them. By board 
ruling only, relatives are “expected” to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of recipients of 
OAA. Persons in need, though not in re- 
ceipt, of relief may be certified to WPA. Ac- 
cording to the state law all OAA awards and 
the applications on which they are based 
shall be open to public inspection. 


Allowances 


Grants for OAA and ADC are fixed by 
CBPW’s, but county commissioners may re- 
view their decisions within 30 days and hold 
a hearing for reconsideration with notice to 
the applicant. If the county commissioners 
change any award, they must notify the ap- 
plicant, the CBPW, and the SBAA of the 
SDCPW. The SBAA, however, has the final 
authority in fixing the amount of disputed 
grants and may of its own motion review any 
award made by CBPW’s or by county com- 
missioners. OAA grants may not be more 
than $30 a month (by law) or less than $5 
(by Board ruling). ADC grants must not 
exceed $18 a month for the first child and $12 
for each subsequent child, with a family max- 
imum of $65 a month which may be exceeded 
only with permission of the SBCPW. Grants 
for AB may not exceed $30 a month, and a 
non-mandatory sliding scale of minimum 
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grants allowable in differently populated 
areas, ranging from $21 to $13 a month, has 
been established by the SCB. Needs of see- 
ing members of families may not be consid- 
ered in fixing AB grants. AB grants are de- 
termined by county commissioners or their 
agents and may beapproved, increased, or de- 
creased by the SCB. Medicaland burial costs 
may not be included in social security grants 
but must be secured from county authorities 
as local relief. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $9.51; 
AB, $14.42; ADC, $16.17; general relief, 
$5.87; and FSA grants, $19.64. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $29.71 per 
worker per month. 


NORTH DAKOTA has in operation an in- 
tegrated public assistance program including 
the following: Old Age Assistance (OAA), 
Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC), all federally aided; anda 
state-aided program of general assistance 
(GA) for unemployables and, in certain in- 
stances, for employables unassigned to fed- 
eral work or rehabilitation programs or in 
need of supplementary relief after assign- 
ment. The GA program includes medical 
care and burial aid. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 7,591; AB, 106; ADC, 909; 
and general relief, 5,472. Assistance granted 
under these four programs during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, totaled $3,264,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 13,294. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $7,446,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 21,053 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$6,953,527. 

Under legislation enacted in 1935 and 1937, 
the State Public Welfare Board (SPWB) is 


authorized to supervise the administration of 
the OAA, AB, ADC, and GA programs. In 
addition, it has supervision over child welfare 
services, services to crippled children, and 
the distribution of federal surplus commod- 
ities; is the state certification agent for WPA 
employment and National Youth Adminis- 
tration; is the state referral agent to FSA; 
and is the state selection agent for Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The SPWB, a board of 
seven appointed by the governor and two 
other state officers, serves without salary. 
It appoints an executive director who must 
have been a resident of the state for five years 
prior to his appointment. 

On the local level, administration of the 
public assistance programs! is the responsi- 
bility of county welfare boards (CWB) ap- 
pointed under legislation enacted in 1935. 
Each CWB consists of five, seven, or nine 
members, including representation from the 
board of county commissioners and chosen 
by it with the consent of the SPWB. The 
executive secretary and personnel of each 
county unit is chosen by the local CWB with 
regard to standards established by the SPWB. 

One-fourth of the funds required for OAA 
grants and one-third of those required for 
ADC are supplied by the counties, the re- 
mainder coming from the state and federal 
governments. No local funds are used to 
help finance the AB program. State aid to 
local GA programs is variable, being on an 
equalization basis. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 26.1 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


ligibility 

Primary determination of eligibility rests 
upon the CWB’s with the SPWB reviewing 
all approved applications for OAA, AB, and 
ADC. GA grants are determined locally. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 18 or over; and for ADC, under 18. 


‘Including a certain amount of continuous 
service to persons transferred to WPA. 
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Citizenship is required for OAA and AB 
but is not required for ADC and GA. Federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA and ADC 
are the maxima allowable for federal reim- 
bursement; and for AB, one year’s continu- 
ous residence immediately preceding applica- 
tion. ADC may be granted to children in an 
approved foster home or institution. Neither 
OAA nor AB may be granted to persons in 
public institutions. Applicants for GA must 
have resided in the state one year without 
receiving public aid. The legal residence of 
an applicant who has lived in the state one 
year without public aid, but has not lived a 
year in any one county, is in the county of 
longest residence. 

Property. OAA may not be granted if ap- 
plicant or spouse owns real property other 
than homestead, life insurance with a sur- 
render value of over $300, or personal prop- 
erty (excluding household goods, clothing, 
and personal effects) of more than $200 in 
value. An applicant owning property in ex- 
cess of the above may qualify by transferring 
it to the state in trust. There are no specific 
property restrictions on the other forms of aid. 


Allowances 


Allowances for all forms of public assist- 
ance in this state are computed on a budg- 
etary deficiency basis, in accordance with 
budget standards uniform for all counties 
and categories of aid. Allowances for OAA 
are limited to a maximum of $30 a month,! to 
which may be added a maximum burial al- 


1 At the November, 1938, elections an amend- 
ment to the Old Age Assistance Act, submitted by 
initiative petition, was approved by the voters. 
This amendment provides that “the amount of 
assistance which any person shall receive shall be 
determined with due regard to the resources and 
necessary expenditures of the individual and the 
conditions existing in each case and . . 
shall be sufficient when added to all other income 
of the recipient to provide such person with a 
reasonable subsistence compatible with decency 
and health but shall not be less than a minimum of 
forty dollars per month except that it shall not be 
less than a minimum of thirty dollars per month 
for each recipient where there is more than one 
recipient in a family.” The constitutionality of 
the amendment is being challenged in the courts. 


lowance of $75 and medical and hospital care 
from GA funds; for AB, a maximum of $40 
a month, with the same provisions for burial 
allowance and medical and hospital care and 
an additional provision of medical treatment, 
at state expense, to prevent blindness or re- 
store sight; and for ADC, a maximum of $18 
a month for the first child and $12 for each 
succeeding child. There is no limitation on 
GA. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $17.11; 
AB, $18.13; ADC, $33.79; general relief, 
$15.67; and FSA grants, $20.03. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $49.18 per 
worker per month. 


OHIO has the following public assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided; and an emergency and temporary 
state-aided plan of general assistance (GA). 
In October, 1938, the federal Social Security 
Board threatened withdrawal of federal funds 
for OAA because of failure to conform to the 
state’s plan approved by the Board. Within 
the past few years the state’s GA program 
has been subject to many vicissitudes, giving 
rise to a succession of crises. Local relief is 
administered by township and county au- 
thorities without any state participation. 
Children’s homes and almshouses are main- 
tained in some counties, and counties may 
also provide foster home care for children 
under 18, and special relief to former soldiers 
or sailors. In June, 1938, OAA grants num- 
bered 110,542; AB, 3,853; ADC, 10,900; 
and general relief, 104,900 (estimated). As- 
sistance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$53,393,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 249,318. Wages paid 
from federal funds to workers on projects of 
the WPA (and those of the National Youth 
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Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $99,017,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 281 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$59,656. 

On the state level, four independent agen- 
cies are responsible for public assistance, 
while on the local level they may be adminis- 
tered by as many as six separate agencies. 
The OAA, AB, and ADC programs are under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Public Welfare (SDPW), the Division of Aid 
for the Aged administering the first and the 
Division of Public Assistance supervising AB 
and ADC. Despite the fact that both these 
Divisions are within the same. department, 
they are administered by wholly independent 
staffs and under widely differing policies. 
The SDPW is a long established department, 
responsible also for the administration of 
child welfare services and services to crippled 
children, and for the supervision of state 
institutions and other broad public welfare 
services. The state-aided GA program is 
supervised by both the state director of relief 
and the state auditor. The former utilizes a 
flying squadron of 30 or 40 investigators to 
ferret out ‘‘chiselers” in the various counties. 
The state auditor is authorized to use state 
funds to purchase from commercial agencies 
reports on the credit rating of relief recipi- 
ents, and to make independent investigations 
of eligibility whenever these are considered 
necessary. Certifications for WPA employ- 
ment are made by county certifying agents 
who are appointed by local authorities, are 
paid from state GA funds, and work under 
supervision of the state WPA. 

Locally, OAA is administered by subdivi- 
sions of the State Division of Aid for the 
Aged; AB, by county commissioners; and 
ADC, by county juvenile judges acting in 
what is defined by law to be a non-judicial 
capacity. Although different authorities are 
responsible for AB and ADC, these programs 
have, through employment of joint staffs, 
been voluntarily coordinated in 56 of the 
state’s 88 counties. Local advisory commit- 
tees, as required by law, have been appointed 


in all counties by the Division of Aid for the 
Aged and are independent of advisory boards 
which, though not required by law, have been 
organized in all counties by the Division of 
Public Assistance to advise agencies adminis- 
tering AB and ADC. These boards are bi- 
partisan. The Division of Public Assistance 
recommends that counties establish profes- 
sional committees to advise with regard to 
medical care given under the ADC program. 

State and local personnel engaged in ad- 
ministration of OAA, AB, and ADC come 
within the state’s civil service scheme admin- 
istered by the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which has already conducted some ex- 
aminations and established several eligible 
lists. However, one of the reasons given by 
the federal Social Security Board for threat- 
ening withdrawal of federal funds for OAA 
was that in the administration of OAA there 
had been ‘‘wholesale violation of the Ohio 
Civil Service laws and rules.” 

Township trustees (in each of the 1,400 or 
more townships in the state) and municipal 
authorities are primarily responsible for GA 
as they are for local relief also. They may, 
however, request that GA be administered 
by county commissioners or, in townships 
contiguous to a large city, by the appropriate 
city department, but are not thus relieved of 
their basic financial responsibility. 

No local funds are required for OAA, but 
one-third of funds for AB must come from 
local sources. For ADC, counties have basic 
financial responsibility, receiving state aid in 
proportion to the number of children in the 
county under 16 years of age. Local authori- 
ties have basic responsibility for financing 
GA but receive state funds which are allo- 
cated in proportion to the number of persons 
receiving relief. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 15.9 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 
Need, under all programs, is supposed to 
be determined in accordance with budgets 
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issued by the State Division of Aid for the 
Aged, the Division of Public Assistance, GA 
authorities, and the state WPA respectively. 
County certification agents, appointed by 
local officials subject to approval of the WPA, 
certify workers for WPA employment. The 
state WPA has power to take over certifica- 
tion when standards are regarded as too lax. 
The state relief director has authorized ex- 
penditures of state GA funds, in some local- 
ities, for the employment of agents to check 
on the current eligibility of workers employed 
on WPA projects. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
between 18 and 65; and for ADC, under 18. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA. Alien 
applicants for GA must produce “‘satisfac- 
tory information’ regarding legality of entry 
into the United States. Federal restrictions 
regarding aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement, except that AB may be 
granted persons blinded while residents of the 
state without further regard to residence. To 
receive GA, one must have lived in the state 
three years and in the county 90 days. 
County residence of 12 consecutive months is 
also required for local relief, but receipt of 
public relief or relief from charitable organi- 
zations making investigations and recording 
facts interrupts this required period. No 
residence requirement has been established 
by the state WPA for employment, but per- 
sons known to have moved from one county 
to another to benefit by a higher WPA wage 
may not be certified. Children to receive 
ADC must be living with a relative for whom 
federal reimbursement is allowable. 

/Property. Eligibility for OAA is not af- 
fected by ownership of property up to a net 
value of $3,000, or of $4,000 for husband and 
wife. Property may, in the discretion of the 
owner, be conveyed to the state agency; but 
if it is not conveyed and does not produce 
income, it is construed to yield an annual 
income of 5 per cent which, like any income 
actually yielded, is considered in determining 
need and eligibility. Insurance in excess of 


$250 held by applicants for OAA must be 
placed under trusteeship of the state agency. 

The State Division of Aid for the Aged 
takes seriously its responsibility to secure 
reimbursement for OAA granted and, at the 
end of 1937, held in trust $1,504,450 worth of 
personal property, $8,020,000 worth of real 
property, and approximately $5,000,000 in 
life insurance, all assigned to it as security for 
repayment of aid granted. Collections made 
in 1937 from the estates of deceased recipi- 
ents totaled about $166,000. 

There are no uniform state policies regard- 
ing property under the AB, ADC, and GA 
programs nor for WPA employment. How- 
ever, the SDPW recommends that applicants 
for ADC be allowed to retain property equi- 
ties of $1,000 to $4,000 in value, depending 
upon local housing costs, size of family, and 
income produced. It also recommends allow- 
ing applicants to retain, in addition to a 
home, savings or investments:up to $300, 
and permitting applicants to invest in a home 
liquid assets in excess of $300 but not exceed- 
ing $2,000. When assets exceed $2,000 a 
portion may be invested in a home and the 
remainder, supplemented by ADC, used for 
partial support. 

Other provisions. OAA may not be granted 
to inmates of a correctional institution or 
state hospital but may be granted to persons 
in private institutions, provided the institu- 
tions in which they are living are in need and 
approved by the Division of Aid for the 
Aged. An applicant who, within the 10 years 
prior to application, has deserted a spouse or 
any children under 15 years of age is in- 
eligible for aid. The responsibility of rela- 
tives to assist applicants is enforced most 
strictly under the OAA program, and respon- 
sible relatives, if financially able, are now 
liable for all aid furnished their kin after the 
passage of the law (1937). 

ADC is usually granted only when eligi-. 
bility is expected to continue for at least 
a year. A parent’s absence from home usually 
must have been for at least a year before 
dependents may be granted ADC. However, 
counties may modify this requirement except 
in cases of desertion. Mothers are required to 
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inaugurate legal action against deserting 
fathers, unless a court rules to the contrary. 

Applicants for GA are required to apply to 
former employers or otherwise show that 
they have endeavored to find work. A state 
ruling directs that employable persons shall, 
“wherever practicable,’ be required to work 
for all GA granted. Persons who do not 
work are given relief orders distributed from 
specified points, such as firehouses, voting 
booths, or school buildings, at which recipi- 
ents must call in person. 

Persons living on the land who earn more 
than 50 per cent of their income in normal 
years in non-agricultural employment may 
be certified for WPA employment if other- 
wise eligible. Need for WPA employment is 
supposed to be determined on a budgetary 
deficiency basis according to a budget adopted 
by the state WPA. This budget provides for 
a family of four, for example, a total of $63.45 
a month exclusive of rent, allowances for 
which range from $18 to $35 depending upon 
whether the family occupies furnished or 
unfurnished accommodations. 


Allowances 


The amount of aid granted under all three 
social security programs is supposed to be 
based upon budgetary deficiencies. Despite 
this fact, within the past two years two 
general increases in all OAA grants were 
ordered by the governor, once for $10 (unless 
this meant exceeding the legal maximum), 
and once for 10 per cent. Family budgets for 
OAA vary from county to county, but AB 
and ADC are supposed to be granted in ac- 
cordance with a budget guide suggested by 
the SDPW but subject to adjustment for 
local price variations. In addition to pro- 
vision for recipients’ needs, AB and ADC 
grants may provide for those of other mem- 
bers of their households, provided of course 
that AB grants do not exceed the legal maxi- 
mum allowable. ADC grants may provide 
certain types of medical care for adults as 
well as children. 

GA is granted on a budgetary deficiency 
basis determined in accordance with budgets 
adopted in each county. Any county failing 


to adopt such a budget by November, 1938, 
was to have had one prescribed for it by the 
state relief director. OAA grants are limited 
by law to $30 a month, less income, and AB 
to $300 a year. OAA grants may exceed the 
maximum if necessary to provide in this way 
for hospital care. If necessary, AB funds 
may be used upon the advice of a qualified 
physician to preserve or restore sight of ap- 
plicants whether or not they qualify as blind. 
There are no legal limits upon ADC or GA 
grants. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $23.02; 
AB, $19.54; ADC, $39.50; and FSA grants, 
$19.49. Information regarding general relief 
is not available. Wages to WPA project em- 
ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $60.30 per worker per month. 


OKLAHOMA has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided;! and a state-aided program 
of general assistance (GA) which, since Au- 
gust, 1938, has been restricted largely to 


1Federal grants to Oklahoma for OAA, AB, 
and ADC were cancelled in March 1938 because of 
alleged administrative deficiencies resulting in the 
granting of assistance to considerable numbers of 
ineligible persons. The cancellation followed a 
study of administration in the state, comprehen- 
sive audits, and a hearing on the matter. Upon 
receiving assurances that administrative reforms 
were being undertaken and eligibility of all cases 
reinvestigated, the federal Social Security Board in 
May authorized resumption of grants but only for 
cases reinvestigated and found eligible since the 
withdrawal of federal funds. The conditions upon 
which federal funds were granted were slightly 
liberalized in August. The reinvestigation which 
was reported to have resulted in cancellation in 
over 25 per cent of the first 13,500 cases reviewed 
was at first expected to progress at the rate of 
10,000 cases a month, thus reaching completion by 
the end of December. However, by late November 
only about 20 per cent had been reinvestigated. 
This fact, together with evidence that the admin- 
istrative reforms were not progressing satisfac- 
torily led the federal Board in November to reduce 
the federal grants to Oklahoma for the months of 
November and December “‘to take account of the 
state indebtedness to the federal government” 
which resulted from the state’s granting of federal 
funds to ineligible persons. 
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unemployable persons. Local relief including 
medical care is the responsibility of county 
officials who may give aid to persons in their 
own homes or in county almshouses. In 
June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 65,517; 
AB, 2,071; ADC, 14,617; and general relief, 
42,100 (estimated). Assistance granted under 
these programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $16,788,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 65,191. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $19,229,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 355 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$121,744. 

At the state level, responsibility for the 
state’s public assistance programs is divided 
between two state agencies, the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare (SDPW) and the 
State Board of Public Welfare (SBPW), 
while certification of workers to the WPA is 
supervised by the WPA, a third agency, 
which also supervises certifications to the 
National Youth Administration (NYA), ex- 
cept when youths so certified are members of 
families receiving OAA, AB, or ADC. The 
SDPW, created in 1936 through a constitu- 
tional amendment passed by the people of 
the state, is responsible for OAA, AB, and 
ADC, for administration of child welfare 
services, and for certifications to Civilian 
Conservation Corps and NYA, but not to 
WPA. A State Public Welfare Commission 
of nine members is appointed by the governor 
to supervise administration of OAA, AB, and 
ADC. This Commission sometimes acts as 
an advisory body, sometimes as an adminis- 
trative board. A lay committee has been 
appointed by the Commission to supervise 
the agency’s merit system, and two unofficial 
advisory boards have been established: one a 
citizens’ committee and the other a commit- 
tee of five county commissioners selected by 
the County Commissioners’ Association of the 


state. The director of the SDPW and the 
secretary to the Commission are selected by 
the Commission and serve at its pleasure. 
All other employes of the SDPW are ap- 
pointed by the director with the approval of 
the Commission. The second state agency, 
the SBPW, is an ex officio board composed of 
the governor, state treasurer, commissioner 
of health, adjutant general, and chairman of 
the Board of Public Affairs. The director of 
the Board is appointed by and responsible to 
the governor. 

Locally, OAA, AB, and ADC are adminis- 
tered, under supervision of the SDPW, by 
county assistance boards (CAB) consisting of 
the three commissioners of each county. The 
county commissioners together with the 
county health officer (or in counties having 
no such officer, the superintendent of public 
instruction) are also responsible locally for 
overseeing administration of GA, but in this 
are subject to supervision by the SBPW, not 
the SDPW. All personnel of county agencies, 
whether administering GA or OAA, AB, and 
ADC, is selected by the respective state 
agencies. 

No county funds are required for OAA, 
AB, or ADC. Counties are responsible, how- 
ever, for providing funds for GA, receiving 
state aid in proportion to their respective 
case loads. Costs of administering OAA, AB, 
and ADC are limited by law to 5 per cent 
and the limitation is said by responsible 
officials seriously to handicap proper admin- 
istration. State law limits to 2 per cent the 
proportion of GA funds that may be spent 
for administration. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 31.5 per cent of the total cost of WPA 
projects in this state, the federal government 
paying the balance. The FSA grant program 
is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA, AB, and ADC is 
determined finally by the SDPW upon rec- 
ommendation of CAB’s. GA is usually 
granted without such “red tape” as home 


visits and upon approval of county boards, 
except in counties where administrators are 
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bonded as agents of the county commission- 
ers. Eligibility for WPA certification is deter- 
mined by WPA social workers employed and 
supervised by the state WPA. Attempt is 
made to review periodically current eligibil- 
ity of WPA workers. Need for OAA, AB, 
and ADC is supposed to be measured in 
accordance with a single standard, and need 
for WPA employment by approximately this 
same standard. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over and for 
ADC, under 16. There are no age require- 
ments for AB. 

Citizenship is required for OAA, AB, and 
ADC. The fact that children who are citizens 
are living with relatives who are aliens is no 
bar to their receiving ADC. Federal restric- 
tions regarding aliens apply to WPA employ- 
ment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement; and for GA, one year in the 
state. AB may be granted persons blinded in 
the state regardless of residence require- 
ments. For WPA certification there are no 
residence requirements except in sections of 
the state where large construction projects 
attract labor from a wide area or where WPA 
wage rates are highest. In these sections 
residence of one year in the state and six 
months in the county may be required. In- 
mates of public institutions except for tem- 
porary medical care may not be granted 
OAA or AB. Children to receive ADC must 
be living with a relative for whom federal 
reimbursement is allowable. 

Property. Ownership of a home valued at 
more than $2,500 or other income-producing 
property valued at more than $1,000 renders 
applicants ineligible for OAA, AB, or ADC. 
However, under the ADC program these 
limitations apply only to property owned by 
the children or their parents and not by other 
relatives. Recipients of OAA, AB, or ADC 
may retain personal property valued at $250 
or less, or at $400 or less if owned by two 
recipients of aid. Applicants who liquidate 
assets in excess of these limits become eligible 
for aid only after expiration of a period of 


time sufficient to exhaust their funds at the 
rate of not more than $30 a month. There is 
no provision for recovering from estates the 
value of OAA or AB legally granted recipi- 
ents during their lifetime. 

Other provisions. Applicants having an 
income of $30 a month or more are ineligible 
for OAA or AB. However, a husband and 
wife, if both are eligible for aid, are allowed a 
joint income up to $60 a month. Recipients 
of AB may not solicit alms. Employable per- 
sons receiving GA are required by law to 
work in return for aid granted. Employment 
given is usually on highways, in cemeteries, 
or around county court houses, at the rate of 
$2 a day. Lack of previous employment 
experience is no bar to certification. 


Allowances 

An OAA or AB grant may include, when 
necessary, some provision for needs of in- 
eligible dependents in addition to those of the 
recipient. However, if children or grand- 
children are included as dependents, aid for 
them may be continued only until the age of 
18 and then only upon verification of school 
attendance of those between 16 and 18. ADC 
allowances may not include provision for 
children over 16, or for relatives caring for 
children unless these are a father or mother. 
Maximum allowances are: for OAA and AB, 
$30 a month, less income; for ADC, $18 for 
the first. child and $12 for each successive 
child in a family; and for GA, $15. OAA, 
AB, and ADC are based upon budgetary 
deficiencies. ADC grants throughout the 
summer and fall of 1938 were based upon a 
temporary subsistence budget, and only 60 
per cent of this could be granted because of 
the inadequacy of funds due to earmarking of 
only 17 per cent of the state’s welfare funds 
for this type of aid. GA allowances are not 
determined in accordance with any specified 
standard. For example, GA to employable 
persons averaged from $4 to $6 a month in 
July and August, 1938, regardless of the 
number of their dependents. Large amounts 
of state GA funds are expended for school 
lunches and for commodities, including shoes 
and children’s suits manufactured in state 
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institutions for distribution to needy per- 
sons. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $32 to $45 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $15.13; 
AB, $11.43; ADC, $15.63; and FSA grants, 
$20.83. Information regarding general relief 
is not available. Wages to WPA project em- 
ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $30.39 per worker per month. 


OREGON has the following public assist- 
ance programs in operation: Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all feder- 
ally aided; and a state-aided program of 
general assistance (GA). Local relief has been 
almost entirely replaced by the state-wide 
GA program, and now consists only of alms- 
house care in almshouses maintained by some 
counties and of hospital care in three hos- 
pitals owned and operated by county author- 
ities. In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 
17,826; AB, 446; ADC, 1,430; and general 
relief, including some hospitalization, 9,802. 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $6,413,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 16,072. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $9,647,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 99 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$21,271. 

The State Relief Committee (SRC), which 
was first established in 1933, was authorized 
by law in 1937 to supervise OAA, AB, ADC, 
and GA but not the care given in any of the 
three county-owned and operated hospitals, 
nor the almshouses maintained by some 
counties. It is responsible also for adminis- 
tration of child welfare services, and services 
for crippled children; for certifying workers 
to WPA and youths to National Youth Ad- 


ministration and Civilian Conservation Corps; 
for distributing surplus commodities; and for 
rendering case work service for state institu- 
tions. An unsalaried State Committee of 
seven members is appointed by and serves at 
the pleasure of the governor. The state 
director is selected by the Committee. 

Unpaid county relief committees (CRC), 
each consisting of four persons appointed by 
the governor and the three members of the 
county court, are responsible under super- 
vision of the SRC for local administration of 
public assistance. Local administrative per- 
sonnel is selected by CRC’s from lists of 
applicants approved by the SRC upon the 
basis of their qualifications and experience. 
Only citizens of the United States are eligible 
for employment, and between applicants of 
equal qualifications preference is given to 
residents of the state. 

Counties must provide one-fourth of the 
funds for AB and OAA; and for ADC, one- 
third of the grants within the limits reim- 
bursable from federal funds and one-half of 
any amount in excess of these limits. Coun- 
ties may not be required by the SRC to 
furnish more than 50 per cent of the funds 
needed for GA and local relief and are now 
furnishing about 30 per cent, including costs 
of almshouses, hospitalization, and aid to 
veterans and other dependents. All county 
funds for GA other than institutional and 
hospital care in county-owned and operated 
hospitals must be administered by CRC’s 
under supervision of the SRC. All hospital 
care in privately owned hospitals must be 
administered by CRC’s under supervision of 
the SRC. Local and state agencies, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 21.2 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Although eligibility is determined by the 
county relief committees, all OAA, AB, and 
ADC cases are reviewed by the SRC. Need 
is determined on the basis of budgetary de- 
ficiencies in accordance with budgets appli- 
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cable to all forms of aid including certification 
for WPA employment. The SRC considers 
its responsibility discharged when workers 
are assigned to WPA jobs, and does not 
review their continued eligibility. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, 
which may be granted to native-born women 
married to aliens prior to 1922. Federal 


restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA | 


employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement, except that AB may be 
granted persons blinded while residents of the 
state. For GA, the requirements are: resi- 
dence in the state for three years excluding 
time spent in or on parole from a public 
institution, and excluding also periods when 
in receipt of public or private relief or sup- 
port; and residence in the county for one year 
exclusive of time spent in any public institu- 
tion. Persons without state residence may be 
provided for exclusively from state funds or 
may be certified to WPA. Recipients of 
OAA, AB, or ADC may transfer from one 
county to another in accordance with pro- 
visions of a procedure approved by the SRC. 
With approval of the SRC, recipients may 
live outside the state. Neither OAA nor AB 
may be granted to inmates of public institu- 
tions or to persons needing institutional care. 

Property. No definite limits upon prop- 
erty have been established by state policy for 
any form of public assistance. The state may 
recover from estates of beneficiaries the value 
of AB, OAA, or GA granted them during 
their lifetime. 

Other provisions. AB may not be granted 
to persons soliciting alms. 


Allowances 


Allowances under all programs are paid in 
cash, and are determined in accordance with 
a single budget standard. In October, 1938, 
this budget permitted allowances for food, 
housing, fuel, utilities, clothing, personal and 
household necessities, medical care, and inci- 


dentals. Allowances for OAA, AB, and ADC 
are computed to meet, in so far as possible, 
needs of all persons in recipients’ households. 
Supplemental medical care is provided where 
necessary. There is no maximum limit upon 
ADC and GA awards, but neither OAA nor 
AB grants may exceed $30 a month. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $21.19; 
AB, $25.31; ADC, $37.27; general relief, 
$15.15; and FSA grants, $30.11. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $57.82 per 
worker per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA has the following public 
assistance programs in operation, coordinated 
at the state and local levels: Old Age Assist- 
ance (OAA) and Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC), both federally aided; a state pro- 
gram of assistance to the blind, formerly but 
not at present receiving federal aid; and a 
general assistance (GA) program which is 
state administered and state financed. There 
is also local relief, confined to medical and 
institutional care for persons not included in 
any of the foregoing programs.! A separate 
State Veterans’ Commission administers lim- 
ited state aid to a small number of “unem- 
ployable”’ veterans and their dependents, 
through local posts of ex-service men’s organ- 
izations. In June, 1938, OAA grants num- 
bered 91,297; assistance to the blind, 11,626; 
ADC, 17,905; and general relief, 228,045. 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $101,587,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 

1 This latter program is administered, along with 
child welfare and other services, by a system of 
newly created county institution districts operat- 
ing under the general supervision of the State 
Department of Public Welfare (a different agency 
from the State Department of Public Assistance). 
The county commissioners in counties other than 
Philadelphia and the city directors of public wel- 


fare in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh serve as insti- 
tution district authorities. 
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June 25, 1938, was 253,684. Wages paid 
from federal funds to workers on projects of 
the WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $142,374,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 166 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$33,073. 

In 1937 the entire public assistance pro- 
gram was taken over from previously existing 
agencies by the newly created State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance (SDPA) which 
supervises the administration of the social 
security assistances and GA and sponsors the 
distribution of surplus commodities. GA is 
given in the form of cash. The SDPA is also 
the state selection agency for Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC) and state certification 
agency for National Youth Administration 
and WPA. The Department functions in 
connection with a policy-forming State Board 
of Public Assistance appointed by the gov- 
ernor with approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate. In the same manner, the governor 
appoints the secretary of public assistance, a 
salaried administrative officer. Other de- 
partmental personnel (except a deputy secre- 
tary) is appointed by the secretary from 
certified lists prepared by the State Employ- 
ment Board. (This Board, while separately 
appointed by the governor and not part of 
the SDPA, examines only for state and 
county positions in the public assistance 
service.) 

On the local level, public assistance is 
administered by county assistance boards 
(CAB), appointed by the governor as above, 
which were constituted under the Act creat- 
ing the SDPA to take over functions pre- 
viously carried on separately by county 
mothers’ assistance boards, county emer- 
gency relief boards, and local poor boards. 
CAB’s operate under rules and regulations 
issued by the SDPA. They appoint a county 
director and other personnel from lists certi- 
fied by the State Employment Board.! 


1The Welfare Committees of the House and 
Senate have appointed a joint committee to review 
examination procedure and determine whether the 


made monthly to CAB’s. 


There is no local participation in financing 
either the social security assistances or GA, 
and all expenses of CAB administration are 
likewise met from state funds. An emergency 
revolving fund is placed in the hands of each 
CAB from which it may issue emergency 
checks; but checks to cover categorical as- 
sistance grants and administrative expenses 
are issued by the state treasurer on requisi- 
tions approved by the SDPA, while general 
relief checks are issued direct from the re- 
gional offices of the SDPA. Advance alloca- 
tions, not broken down as to purpose, are 
The SDPA has 
complete legal authority to withhold funds if 
dissatisfied with local administration. Local 
and state agencies, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, bore 16 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from fed- 
eral funds. 


Eligibility 

CAB’s are responsible for establishing eligi- 
bility and fixing grants in accordance with 
regulations and standards established by the 
SDPA with approval of the State Board. 
CAB’s also certify for WPA and select for 
CCG 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 70 or over (after 
January 1, 1940, 65 or over); and for ADC, 
under 16. Recipients of assistance to the 
blind must be over 21. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
public assistance, although federal restric- 
tions regarding aliens apply to WPA employ- 
ment. 

Residence requirements for the social se- 
curity assistances are the maxima allowable 
for federal reimbursement. Recipients of GA 
must have resided one year in the state with- 
out receiving relief; but non-residents may 
receive temporary assistance pending re- 
moval. Recipients of OAA may not reside in 





intent of the law is carried out. The law provides 
that examinations be “practical in character” and 
related to matters directly bearing upon the “‘rela- 
tive capacity and fitness” of candidates. 
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a public institution, except for temporary 
medical care, while receiving assistance; ap- 
plicants for assistance to the blind may not 
be inmates of prison or any public reform or 
correctional institution at time of applica- 
tion; and children receiving ADC must be 
living with a relative for whom federal reim- 
bursement is allowable. ; 

Property. Recipients of OAA may own 
homestead and personal property not “‘of un- 
usual value.”’ ‘‘ Frozen assets,” trust funds, 
and compensation for damage or injuries may 
be retained; but, with these exceptions, pos- 
session of property convertible into cash ren- 
ders the applicant ineligible. Claims for as- 
sistance received may be recovered as a debt 
against the beneficiary’s estate, with $300 
exemption for heirs, but not during the life- 
time of a surviving spouse. Recipients of 
assistance to the blind may not own real prop- 
erty in excess of $5,000. Their cash income 
including assistance may not exceed $1,200 
per year. Property qualifications for ADC 
have not been set down, but GA and ADC 
may be given if the applicant has no property 
which can be realized upon except his home. 

Other provisions. The policy of requiring 
legally responsible relatives to support is 
strictly applied in this state. A schedule of 
incomes is in effect beyond which relatives 
must contribute, and the allowances are re- 
duced accordingly. Property of legally liable 
relatives may be attached on failure to com- 
ply with a court support order. Recipients of 
OAA and ADC must have no legally liable 
relatives able to support, but this is not a 
requirement in the case of assistance to the 
blind. ADC may be granted for illegitimate 
or adopted children, or stepchildren. Recipi- 
ents of GA when employable must be regis- 
tered at the State Employment Office, and 
apply for unemployment compensation. They 
are eligible for GA during the waiting period 
and in supplementation of inadequate com- 
pensation payments. 


Allowances 

Schedules of maximum allowances, rather 
than a standard budget, are issued and re- 
vised from time to time by the SDPA, and 


are mandatory upon CAB’s. No maxima are 
fixed by law for either GA or ADC, and the 
schedules for these allowances are graduated 
in accordance with the number of persons to 
be included in the grant and also vary be- 
tween counties in accordance with living 
costs. For assistance to the blind, grants are 
limited to $30 a month and the same maxi- 
mum exists at present for OAA, although not 
fixed in the law. Basic WPA wage rates for 
unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $21.39; 
assistance to the blind, $29.93 (estimated); 
ADC, $34.13; general relief, $27.57; and FSA 
grants, $26.52. Wages to WPA project em- 
ployes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $60.96 per worker per month. 


RHODE ISLAND has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA) and Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC), both federally aided; anda 
state plan for aid to the blind, for which 
federal approval was pending in October, 
1938. General assistance (GA) takes the 
form of work relief for employable persons, 
with a state administration and appropria- 
tion separate from that of the social security 
categories. Local relief is financed and ad- 
ministered by towns and cities without state 
supervision. In June, 1938, OAA grants 
numbered 6,310; ADC, 921; and general re- 
lief, 11,300 (estimated). The number of per- 
sons receiving aid to the blind is not available. 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $4,980,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 15,080. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $8,520,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 3 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $759. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
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(SDPW) was set up in 1935. It has no 
board, either administrative or advisory. The 
governor appoints the director with confirma- 
tion of the Senate. Other personnel is ap- 
pointed by the director. No civil service or 
merit system governs choice of state person- 
nel but the law establishing the SDPW 
directs that personnel standards shall be set 
up and maintained within the Department. 
The SDPW administers OAA and ADC 
through its Division of Social Security. This 
Division is also responsible for administering 
child welfare services and for disbursing a 
small fund for supplemental care of families 
whose breadwinners are in institutions but 
who are not eligible for category assistance. 
Through its Division of Soldiers’ Relief the 
SDPW administers state aid to veterans and 
through other divisions supervises medical, 
correctional, and charitable institutions, and 
probation. Attached to its staff are a state 
psychiatrist and a state psychometrist. There 
is no local administration of OAA, which is 
wholly state administered. Each city or 
township appoints either a local director of 
ADC or a local board of ADC consisting of 
three members. They receive applications 
and transmit them to the Bureau of ADC 
of the SDPW, but do not investigate unless 
their set-up and personnel have been ap- 
proved for the purpose by the Bureau, in 
which case the rules and regulations of the 
SDPW are binding upon them. Aid to the 
blind is at present administered by the 
Bureau for the Blind in the State Depart- 
ment of Education; but legislation has passed 
transferring it to the SDPW as soon as the 
new state plan has been approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

The State Unemployment Relief Commis- 
sion (SURC) was established in 1931. The 
Commission consists of the governor and the 
budget director, ex officio, and two senators 
and two representatives appointed by the 
governor to represent both political parties. 
The Commission appoints a secretary as its 
executive officer! and the secretary appoints 
other personnel with the approval of the 


1 At the present time the state director of public 
welfare is also secretary of the SURC. 


Commission. There is no merit system pro- 
cedure, and no personnel standards have 
been laid down. The Commission shares 
with the towns the expense of GA to able- 
bodied unemployed persons, chiefly as wages 
on local work relief projects, with some sup- 
plementation in the form of relief “in kind.” 
The Commission also sponsors the distribu- 
tion of federal surplus commodities and is the 
state selection agency for Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the state certifying agency for 
National Youth Administration and WPA. 
Local administration is through a director of 
public welfare (usually appointed by the city 
or town council but elected in a few munici- 
palities) or a work relief bureau consisting of 
three citizens, usually appointed by the city 
or town council. Local departments of public 
welfare are also responsible for local relief 
which consists of temporary outdoor relief 
(generally given “in kind’’), almshouse care, 
hospitalization, and burial. 

No local funds are used in either grants or 
administration of OAA or aid to the blind. 
It is mandatory upon towns and cities to 
appropriate funds for ADC and to pay the 
allowance ordered by the SDPW. Two- 
thirds of expenditures for grants are subse- 
quently reimbursed. The SURC pays five- 
elevenths of the cost of GA (unemployment 
relief) and the towns are required to pay six- 
elevenths of the bill. Payment by check is 
made by cities and towns, the wage rates 
being the same as for WPA. Subsequently, 
these expenditures are audited by the state 
auditors, and reimbursement made to the 
towns. Local and state agencies, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 21.2 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

For OAA and ADC, the SDPW itself 
establishes eligibility in each case before 
grants can be made. The Bureau for the 
Blind determines eligibility for aid to the 
blind. Eligibility for GA (unemployment re- 
lief) is determined by the staff of the SURC 
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stationed in each city or town and working in 
cooperation with the local director of public 
welfare or the work relief bureaus. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and for 
ADC, under 16. Recipients of aid to the 
blind must be 16 or over. 

Citizenship (or for a non-citizen, continu- 
ous residence of 20 years) is required only for 
OAA. Federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for the social se- 
curity assistances are practically identical 
with the maxima allowable for federal reim- 
bursement. Children receiving ADC must be 
living with a relative for whom such reim- 
bursement is allowable. Recipients of OAA 
and aid to the blind may not be inmates of 
public institutions. OAA recipients may, 
however, use their grants to pay board in 
private institutions of approved standards. 
For GA (unemployment relief), residence of 
two years in the state, including six months 
in the town, is necessary unless especially 
waived by the SURC. For local relief, five 
years’ residence in a town is required without 
having received relief from either a public or 
a private agency. Possession in the town of 
real estate producing a net yearly income of 
at least $20, or payment of taxes on real 
estate for five successive years, however, 
answers the residence requirement. 

Property. Recipients of OAA and aid to 
the blind may not have equity in real prop- 
erty exceeding $5,000, or income including 
assistance of more than $30 a month. The 
SDPW may require (a) sale of property and 
deposit of proceeds with the state treasurer 
for maintenance of applicant, (b) mortgage 
to state treasurer of property not sold, or (c) 
power of attorney to manage property and 
use income for benefit of applicant. Assist- 
ance advanced constitutes a lien on the 
estate—not, however, enforceable against a 
home occupied by a surviving spouse not 
more than 15 years younger than the recipi- 
ent, and who has not remarried. If recipient 
is found to have left assets in excess of those 
allowed by law, the SDPW may recover 
double the amount of assistance granted. 


Recipients of ADC may have equity not 
exceeding $2,500 in a home not exceeding 
$5,000 in value, providing carrying charges 
do not exceed a reasonable rental. There are 
no property qualifications for GA, and no 
provisions for recovery in GA or ADC except 
in case of fraud. 

Other provisions. Among relatives respon- 
sible for support, the law lists children by 
adoption, if living in the state. 


Allowances 


The SDPW in all cases approves amount of 
grants for OAA and ADC; the Bureau for 
the Blind determines grants for aid to the 
blind. The SURC determines the wage rates 
and hours which each individual may be 
allowed to work. Generally speaking, maxi- 
mum earnings as GA (unemployment relief) 
are those set by the WPA for the state. 
However, budgets are based on the needs of 
the entire family. For OAA and aid to the 
blind, the maximum allowance is $30 a 
month. In exceptional cases, the responsible 
agencies have power to increase these grants 
and to provide temporary medical care and 
hospitalization; but recipients of OAA and 
aid to the blind must be buried by the town 
if relatives are unable to pay for burial. 
There is no maximum limitation on ADC 
allowances, which are based on the entire 
family budget and which must, according to 
the law, provide a reasonable subsistence 
compatible with decency and health. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $18.79; 
ADC, $48.70; and FSA grants, $27.67. In- 
formation on general relief and aid to the 
blind is not available. Wages to WPA proj- 
ect employes, during the quarter ending June 
30, 1938, averaged $59.65 per worker per 
month. 


SOUTH CAROLINA has the following 
public assistance programs in operation: Old 
Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind 
(AB), and Aid to Dependent Children( ADC), 
all federally aided; and two additional state- 
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aided programs, one of which is a general 
assistance program for aiding physically or 
mentally incapacitated persons and the other 
a program of unemployment relief estab- 
lished in July, 1938, to provide aid to needy 
unemployed persons. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 22,082; AB, 834; ADC, 
3,749; and general relief, 3,348. Assistance 
granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$2,307,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 34,941. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $9,440,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 1,250 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$287,783. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) supervises administration of all 
public assistance programs and in addition is 
responsible for certifying youths to Civilian 
Conservation Corps and National Youth 
Administration; for administration of child 
welfare services and a program for the pre- 
vention of blindness and rehabilitation of 
blind persons; and for distributing federal 
surplus commodities. It may also investigate 
any public or private institution or agency in 
the state concerned with the care, custody, or 
training of persons or the handling of prob- 
lems of delinquency, dependency, or de- 
fectiveness; and must investigate the merits 
of proposed charitable organizations before 
charters are issued to them or before existing 
charters may be amended. It is under the 
direction of the South Carolina Board of 
Public Welfare (SCBPW) which consists of 
seven members elected by the Legislature. 
The state director of public welfare is selected 
by and serves at the pleasure of the SCBPW. 
An advisory council of fourteen members has 
been appointed by the SCBPW to aid in 
interpreting to the public and Legislature the 
program and needs of the SDPW. 


Locally, public assistance is administered 
by county departments of public welfare 
(CDPW). Members of county boards of 
public welfare (CBPW) are appointed by the 
SCBPW upon recommendation of a major- 
ity, including the senator, of each county’s 
legislative delegation. Upon failure of these 
delegations to recommend a CBPW within 
40 days after being requested to do so, the 
SCBPW may make the necessary appoint- 
ments. In addition to their public assistance 
functions the CBPW’s are charged with the 
responsibility for enforcement of all child 
protection laws. County departments may, 
upon request, act as the agent of state hos- 
pitals, training schools, institutions, and agen- 
cies and make investigations in regard to 
admissions to or discharges from these insti- 
tutions. Local unpaid advisory councils may 
be appointed by the CBPW’s, but none have 
yet been appointed. Subject to rules of the 
SDPW, each CBPW selects a county director 
whose salary is fixed by the SDPW but may 
not exceed $1,200 unless the CBPW itself 
pays, from funds other than those received 
from the SDPW, all in excess of this limit. 
Other local administrative employes are 
employed by the CBPW’s with the ap- 
proval of the SDPW and in conformity with 
standards as to education, fitness, training, 
and experience in social work fixed by the 
SDPW. 

No local funds are required for OAA, AB, 
or ADC. Whereas the state bears the entire 
cost of unemployment relief, the counties are 
normally expected to contribute 50 per cent 
of the cost of general assistance, the state 
paying the balance unless in the judgment of 
the SCBPW such contributions by the state 
would result in an inequitable distribution of 
its funds among the counties, in which case 
counties are required to match only the state’s 
allocations to them, contributing from their 
own funds more than this amount if they so 
choose. Local and state agencies, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 23.3 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 
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Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of public assist- 
ance and for surplus commodities is deter- 
mined by the CDPW’s, whereas certifica- 
tions for WPA employment are made by the 
WPA. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. There are no age require- 
ments for AB. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA. Fed- 
eral restrictions regarding aliens apply to 
WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement. Blind persons, however, are 
eligible for AB regardless of other residence 
requirements if they lost their sight while 
residents of the state, or were residing in the 
state at the time the AB act was enacted. 
To be eligible for general assistance, appli- 
cants must live in a county which has appro- 
priated local funds for this purpose. There 
are no residence requirements for unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Recipients of OAA, AB, or ADC may move 
from one county to another upon approval of 
the SDPW given through the proper field 
supervisor. Recipients of general assistance 
wishing to move to another county must first 
secure approval of the field supervisor of the 
SDPW and the board of county commission- 
ers of the county to which removal is antici- 
pated. Inmates of public institutions are 
ineligible for OAA unless receiving only tem- 
porary medical or nursing care. OAA may 
be granted inmates of private institutions 
approved by the SDPW. 

Property. There are no specific limitations 
upon the amount of property applicants may 
retain without affecting eligibility. Recip- 
ients of OAA, AB, or ADC may retain bank 
accounts only for the purpose of meeting 
future emergency needs such as medical 
care or burial. State law forbids the fil- 
ing of liens against property of OAA re- 
cipients for the purpose of recovering aid 
granted. 

Other provisions. Annual income of $240 
or more renders applicants ineligible for 


OAA. General assistance may be granted 
only to persons who, because of physical 
or mental infirmity, are unable to support 
themselves. 


Allowances 


Allowances under all public assistance pro- 
grams are determined by CDPW’s and on 
the basis of budgetary deficiencies determined 
in accordance with budgets which may, ac- 
cording to state policy, include provision for 
food, rent, fuel, light, clothing, and small 
allowances for medical care; insurance pre- 
miums on burial policies; and incidentals such 
as for service to aged persons needing physi- 
cal care which cannot be secured gratis.. Al- 
though the current inadequacy of funds makes 
it impossible to grant budget deficits in full, 
a policy of the SDPW requires that all allow- 
ances must provide for at least 75 per cent of . 
any family’s deficit; no grants providing less 
than this are permitted. The legal maximum 
of OAA that may be granted one individual 
within a year is $240. This has been inter- 
preted by the SDPW to mean that monthly 
allowances may not exceed $20. AB allow- 
ances to any one recipient may not exceed 
$300 in any one year. However, the SDPW 
may authorize an expenditure for an opera- 
tion or medical treatment up to the total 
amount of AB the recipient would have been 
eligible to receive in one year. ADC allow- 
ances may not exceed $15 a month for one 
child, nor $10 for each additional child in any 
family. In no case may any individual re- 
cipient receive more than $360 a year in 
general assistance and not more than 
$120 of this amount may be from state 
funds. Although there is no legal maxi- 
mum limit upon unemployment relief allow- 
ances, a regulation of the SCBPW limits 
these to $20 a month. Basic WPA wage 
rates for unskilled labor vary from $26 to 
$40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $10.66; 
AB, $13.76; ADC, $20.40; general relief, 
$13.37; and FSA grants, $20.46. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $30.33 per 
worker per month. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA) and Aid to the Blind (AB), 
both federally aided; a county-financed sys- 
tem of mothers’ pensions! dating from 1913; 
and county poor relief. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 15,884; AB, 167; mothers’ 
pensions, 2,000; and general relief, 4,139. 
Assistance granted under these four programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $4,040,000. . 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 15,759. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $8,942,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 24,307 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$6,228,798. 

Under legislation enacted in February, 
1937, the State Department of Social Secur- 
ity (SDSS), under the direction of the State 
Social Security Commission (SSSC), is au- 
thorized to administer directly the OAA and 
AB programs. In addition, it administers 
child welfare services; is the certification 
agent for WPA employment and National 
Youth Administration; is the selection agent 
for Civilian Conservation Corps; and dis- 
tributes federal surplus commodities. All of 
the above functions except those relating to 
child welfare are lodged with an assistant 
director (in charge of public assistance) ap- 
pointed by the Department’s director who, in 
turn, is selected by the governor. The state 
Commission, consisting of five members, is 
also appointed by the governor and is respon- 
sible for the Department’s policies and per- 
sonnel standards, with authority over the 
director’s activities. 


1 An Aid to Dependent Children law was enacted 
in early 1937, predicated on the assumption that 
the federal Social Security Act might soon be 
amended to provide a 50 per cent instead of a 
33% per cent subsidy to the states. Since this 
change in the federal law has not been made the 
state law has remained inoperative. 


On the local level the SDSS operates its 
own county offices which administer the vari- 
ous public assistance and child welfare func- 
tions, subject to state office approval; and in 
addition assists the county officials, through 
extra-legal arrangements in about one-third 
of the counties, in the investigation of appli- 
cations for poor relief. The county judges, 
with increasing assistance from the state’s 
child welfare workers, administer mothers’ 
pensions. An earlier attempt to maintain 
OAA advisory committees in each county has 
now been largely discontinued. 

None of the funds required for OAA and 
AB is supplied by the counties, the state and 
federal government each furnishing half. 
There is no state aid for either county poor 
relief or mothers’ pensions. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 24.4 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

The SDSS’s local offices make primary de- 
termination of eligibility for OAA and AB 
and submit their findings to the division of 
centralized review in the state office of the 
SDSS. Eligibility for mothers’ pensions and 
county poor relief is determined locally. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for AB, 18 or over (with transfer to OAA at 
age 65). Recipients of mothers’ pensions 
must be under 16. 

Citizenship is legally required for OAA, 
although in some instances non-citizens of 
long residence have been aided. Citizenship 
is not required for AB, mothers’ pensions, or 
poor relief. Federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. To receive OAA and AB, the 
applicant must have been a resident of the 
state for two years during the preceding 
nine, the last year continuous; except that 
an AB applicant is eligible if he has lost his 
sight during any shorter period of residence. 
One year’s residence in the state and six 
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months’ in the county is required for mothers’ 
pensions. Residence qualifications for poor 
relief are one year in state, 90 days in county. 
Thirty days’ absence from the state causes 
loss of legal settlement. Neither OAA nor 
AB recipients may be inmates of public in- 
stitutions. There are no residence restric- 
tions regarding WPA employment. 

Property. There are no specific restric- 
tions regarding property in any of the clas- 
sifications. 


Allowances 

Allowances for the state programs are com- 
puted on a budgetary deficiency basis. A 
restricted budget is used in computing WPA 
eligibility and in making recommendations 
to county officials regarding local poor relief 
applications. For OAA and AB a maximum 
of $30 a month is set; for mothers’ pensions, 
$22.50 a month for the first child and $10 for 
each succeeding child; and for poor relief, 
nomaximum. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $19.86; 
AB, $20.95; mothers’ pensions, $17.00 (esti- 
mated); general relief, $13.24; and FSA 
grants, $16.67. Wages to WPA _ project 
employes, during the quarter ending June 
30, 1938, averaged $47.40 per worker per 
month. 


TENNESSEE has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided. Although there is authority 
in the law for the state to administer general 
assistance (GA), no state funds have been 
appropriated. Local relief, where available, 
is administered by county judges (equivalent 
to county commissioners) from funds appro- 
priated by counties. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 23,141; AB, 1,221; ADC, 
10,293; and general relief, 3,600 (estimated). 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $4,189,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 


ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 35,366. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $10,171,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 88 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $11,681. 

The State Department of Institutions and 
Public Welfare (SDIPW) has three divisions 
concerned with these programs. The Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance administers OAA 
and AB, and is the state selection agency for 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and the 
state certifying agency for National Youth 
Administration (NYA) and WPA. It also 
sponsors the distribution of federal surplus 
commodities and is charged with the super- 
vision of local relief. A Division of Child 
Welfare administers ADC and child welfare 
services and inspects and licenses private 
child-caring institutions. The field service 
of these divisions is combined in a separate 
field division. Other functions of the SDIPW 
are: operation of state correctional institu- 
tions and mental hospitals and supervision of 
probation and parole. The Department was 
created in February, 1937, to take over func- 
tions formerly exercised by three state bodies. 
There is no state board, but six committees 
have been appointed by the SDIPW, advis- 
ory to its several divisions. The commis- 
sioner is appointed by the governor. He 
appoints all other personnel from certified 
lists prepared by the State Department 
of Personnel. 

Local administration is through “unit” 
(practically the same as county) offices of the 
SDIPW, operating under the ten regional 
offices of the field division. There are no 
local advisory committees. There is no state 
supervision of administration or personnel 
in local relief, by counties. A considerable 
proportion of local relief is given in cash. 

Counties contribute 124 per cent of funds. 
expended as OAA and AB grants and 16% 
per cent of ADC grants. Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1938, bore 42.6 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


Eligibility 

Unit offices, with approval of the regional 
director, establish eligibility for social secur- 
ity grants as well as for WPA, NYA, and 
CCC employment. Need of relief, rather 
than receipt of relief, is a condition of eligi- 
bility for WPA employment, and a certifica- 
tion may be made if the family income is 
below the security wage. A WPA worker eli- 
gible for a social security grant is not forced 
by dismissal to accept it unless it equals or 
exceeds his security wage. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 16 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
assistance although federal restrictions re- 
garding aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for the social se- 
curity assistances are the maxima allowable 
for federal reimbursement. There are no 
residence restrictions upon certification to 
WPA, or upon granting local relief, except in 
almshouses. Recipients of OAA and AB may 
not be inmates of a public institution nor of a 
private institution except one approved by 
the SDIPW. Children receiving ADC must 
be living with a relative for whom federal 
reimbursement is allowable. 

Property. The law is silent as to property 
disqualifications, and no rules and regulations 
have been made on this point. Income must 
be insufficient to maintain the applicant in 
decency and health. The Department may 
take a lien on property of OAA recipients, 
but by administrative regulation it is not to 
be exercised except in cases of fraud or when 
the recipient’s heirs have failed to provide for 
him although able to do so. 

Other provisions. Only responsibility of 
parents to support children is legally enforce- 
able in this state. Recipients of AB shall not 
refuse ophthalmological treatment nor solicit 
alms. 


Allowances 


The unit office fixes amount of grants but 
must secure approval of the county judge. 
If he refuses approval, the commissioner may 
approve on recommendation of the regional 
director and the state director of public as- 
sistance. The SDIPW issues a standard, 
suggestive budget, and total family budgetary 
deficiency is established. It is the practice to 
fix grants up to the maximum allowable, to 
apply against total family budgetary defi- 
ciency. Maximum grants are: for OAA and 
AB, $25 a month; and for ADC, $12 a month 
for the first child and $8 for each additional 
child. No additional sums are available for 
medical care or for burial, except where these 
costs can be secured from county judges as 
local relief. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $26 to $40 a month, 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $13.26; 
AB, $14.77; ADC, $18.42; and FSA grants, 
$19.60. Information on general relief is not 
available. Wages to WPA project employes, 
during the quarter ending June 30, 1938, 
averaged $30.55 per worker per month. 


TEXAS has only one state-wide public 
assistance program in operation: a federally 
aided program of Old Age Assistance (OAA). 
Pursuant to constitutional amendments 
passed in 1937, the Legislature enacted legis- 
lation establishing state programs of aid to 
the blind and aid to dependent children but 
failed to appropriate funds for these purposes. 
There is no state-aided program of general 
assistance. Local relief is the responsibility 
of county commissioners who may aid persons 
in their own homes or in almshouses. Needy 
employable persons not employed by the 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) are 
in many parts of the state ineligible for aid 
of any kind except federal surplus commod- 
ities which vary from month to month both 
in variety and quantity. County provision 
for mothers’ aid, authorized by law, is said 
to be in effect in only four or five counties of 
the state. In June, 1938, OAA grants num- 
bered 111,343; mothers’ aid, 150; and gen- 
eral relief, 11,653. Assistance granted under 
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these programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $19,956,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the WPA in this state during the week 
ending June 25, 1938, was 81,494. Wages 
paid from federal funds to workers on proj- 
ects of the WPA (and those of the National 
Youth Administration) during the fiscal year 
1937-1938 totaled $25,214,000. The federal 
Farm Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 649 grants and during the 
year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$84,999. 

The State Board of Control (SBC) admin- 
istering OAA in Texas is a paid administra- 
tive board of three members appointed by 
the governor, and is responsible also for oper- 
ation of state institutions, making purchases 
for the state, administration of child welfare 
services, and supervising the Texas Relief 
Commission (TRC)—the state agency for 
supervising referrals to WPA, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and National Youth Ad- 
ministration—and distribution of federal sur- 
plus commodities. The director in charge of 
OAA is appointed by the SBC, must have 
been a resident of the state ten years prior 
to appointment, and must not have occu- 
pied, within six months preceding appoint- 
ment, an elective state office. Locally, OAA 
is administered by county workers supervised 
through 14 district offices. All employes of 
state and county offices, with few exceptions, 
must meet qualifications established by the 
SBC and pass an examination prior to ap- 
pointment. There are no advisory boards at 
either the state or local level. 

Counties do not contribute toward the 
cost of OAA. Costs of administration may 
not exceed five per cent of the aid granted. 
Local and state agencies, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, bore 32.3 per cent 
of the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 


Eligibility 
Eligibility for OAA is determined by the 
above-mentioned county workers under the 


supervision of district offices, whereas certi- 
fications for WPA employment are made by 
the WPA upon referral by workers employed 
by city and county authorities, or by the 
TRC which is responsible for supervising the 
work of all workers making referrals. Al- 
though the TRC has ruled that home visits 
must be made prior to referral to the WPA, 
this policy is not always carried out locally. 
In all areas need for employment is supposed 
to be determined on the basis of budgetary 
deficiencies. The budget used in one district 
(El Paso), for example, allows $47.40 a month 
for a family of four. 

Age requirements for OAA are: 65 or over. 

Citizenship is required for OAA. Federal 
restrictions regarding aliens apply to WPA 
employment. 

Residence required for OAA is at least five 
years in the state within the last nine preced- 
ing application, the last continuously. Resi- 
dence is defined by law to mean “actual 
physical presence within the state.” Inmates 
of public or private “custodial, correctional 
and curative” institutions are ineligible for 
aid unless receiving only temporary medical 
care. Theoretically there are no residence 
requirements for WPA certification but in 
reality residence of one year in the state and 
six months in the county are usually required, 
and non-residents may be certified only when 
there is, in the discretion of referring agents, 
good reason for them to remain in the state 
or county. 

Property. Applicants are ineligible for 
OAA if they own, in addition to their resi- 
dences, real property salable for more than 
$150, or if they have liquid assets such as 
cash in the bank in excess of this amount. 
There are no provisions for recovering OAA 
properly granted to eligible persons. 

Other provisions. Habitual drunkards and 
habitual criminals may not, according to law, 
be granted OAA. In practice, aid is usually 
denied on these grounds only when supported 
by court records. The lack of adequate pro- 
vision for aiding employable persons has re- 
sulted in employment by the WPA of many 
persons considered only partially adapted to 
a work program. 
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A maneet 


OAA is granted on a budgetary deficiency 
basis and in accordance with a budget sug- 
gested by the SBC but subject to adjustment 
for local differences in living standards and 
for applicants’ previous standards of living. 
OAA grants do not, as a rule, include provi- 
sion for needs of other persons in a recipient’s 
household. In practice, however, grants often 
include provision for household expenditures 
such as rent, light, and heat when other de- 
pendent persons live with recipients. When 
a recipient’s spouse is ineligible for OAA, 
available resources are frequently applied 
first to the needs of the ineligible person and 
only the balance, if any, is deducted from the 
grant. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $13.75; 
mothers’ aid, $6.49 (estimated); general re- 
lief, $9.30; and FSA grants, $18.91. Wages 
to WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $30.66 per 
worker per month. 


UTAH has in operation an integrated public 
assistance program including the following: 
Old Age Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind 
(AB), and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), 
all federally aided; and a state-aided pro- 
gram of general assistance (GA). Some relief 
outside the GA program is given by boards 
of county commissioners in the form of med- 
ical and hospital care. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 12,982; AB, 221; ADC, 
2,799; and general relief, 3,074. Assistance 
granted under these four programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$5,445,000. | 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 10,241. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $5,598,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 
1938, approved 181 grants and during the 


year 1937-1938 certified grants amounting 
to $25,526. 

Under legislation enacted in May, 1937, 
(amending an earlier law) the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare (SDPW), under the 
direction of the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare (SBPW), is authorized to ‘administer 
or supervise” the OAA, AB, ADC, and GA 
programs. In addition, it directs child wel- 
fare services and the distribution of federal 
surplus commodities; is the state certification 
agent for WPA employment and National 
Youth Administration; and is the state selec- 
tion agent for Civilian Conservation Corps. 
All of the above functions except, in part, the 
administration of OAA are lodged in a Bu- 
reau of Assistance and Service! responsible to 
the executive director of the Department 
who, in turn, is appointed by the Board. The 
Board, consisting of six members appointed 
by the governor and the governor himself 
(serving as chairman) is responsible for the 
administration of the department and for the 
policies and rules governing the state-wide 
program. The executive director’s power to 
appoint and compensate personnel for the 
SDPW is subject to the Board’s approval. 

On the local level, administration of the 
total program is lodged with county depart- 
ments of public welfare (CDPW), under the 
direction of county boards of public welfare 
(CBPW), each consisting of seven persons 
nominated by the board of county commis- 
sioners and approved by the state Board. 
The director and staff of the CDPW are se- 
lected by the county boards subject to ap- 
proval of a personnel committee in the state 
Department. There has been reserved to the 
state the right to combine counties into wel- 
fare districts and to administer directly the 
programs “pending the adjustment of its dif- 
ficulties” with any county board. 

Fifteen per cent of the funds required for 
OAA, AB, ADC, and GA is supplied by the 
counties, the remainder coming from the 
state and federal governments. There are 


1 The director of the SDPW is himself the head 
of a separate Division of Old Age Assistance which, 
however, is closely integrated with the Bureau in 
the Department’s practice. 
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two distinct state funds, one for OAA, the 
other for the other programs; with no pos- 
sibility of transfer from one to the other. 
Local and state agencies, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, bore 29.4 per cent 
of the total cost of WPA projects in this state, 
the federal government paying the balance. 
The FSA grant program is financed wholly 
from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Primary determination of eligibility for 
OAA, AB, ADC, and GA rests upon the 
CDPW’s, subject to review by the SDPW’s 
field supervisors. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any of the 
public assistance programs, although the fed- 
eral restrictions regarding aliens apply to 
WPA employment. 

Residence. The requirements for OAA, 
AB, and ADC are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement. Recipients who leave 
the state may, at the discretion of the CBPW, 
continue to receive assistance up to one year. 
For GA, no maximum residence in the state 
is required; but for locally provided medical 
and hospital care, a residence of one year in 
the state and four months in the county is 
required. The law restricts OAA to persons 
not inmates of public or private institutions! 
or in need of continued institutional care; and 
AB to persons not inmates of public institu- 
tions. Children in ADC cases must reside 
with a relative of the degree specified in the 
Social Security Act. 

Property. There are no specific limitations 
in effect regarding ownership of property in 
any of the classifications. 

Other provisions. The OAA law specifi- 
cally prohibits investigation of the ability of 
relatives to help. Rulings of the state’s at- 
torney general regarding exemptable income 
of OAA recipients have also tended to liber- 
alize eligibility in this category. 


1 Aged persons in private institutions may re- 
ceive GA under certain conditions. 


Allowances 


Allowances for all forms of aid are pre- 
sumably determined by an examination of 
the resources and needs of the applicant, in 
relation to a standard budget established by 
the SDPW, although in OAA cases the vague- 
ness of the governing statute has been a de- 
terrent to strict application of this principle. 
For OAA, a maximum of $30 a month is set; 
and the actual monthly grant is determined 
by subtracting from $30 one-twelfth of the 
applicant’s average yearly income from all 
sources, not including the rental value of 
property owned and occupied as a home.! 
There are no maxima on AB, ADC, or GA 
grants. Burial expenses up to $150 may be 
allowed in all categories. Basic WPA wage 
rates for unskilled labor vary from $40 to $55 
a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $25.36; 
AB, $25.58; ADC, $29.41; general relief, 
$19.90; and FSA grants, $20.65. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $54.85 per 
worker per month. 


VERMONT has the following assistance 
programs in operation: Old Age Assistance 
(OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), all federally 
aided. General assistance (GA) is not a 
function of the state. Local relief is locally 
administered and financed. There is a pro- 
gram of veterans’ aid, administered by a 
state Board to Aid Indigent Veterans. In 
June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 5,238; 
AB, 139; ADC, 335; and general relief, 2,876. 
Assistance granted under these programs 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
totaled $1,755,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 5,030. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 


1In September, 1938, it became necessary to 
order a 20 per cent blanket reduction on all grants 
because of the increasing number of qualified ap- 
plicants and the limitations on the current legis- 
lative appropriation. 
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WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937- 
1938 totaled $2,137,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 26 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$4,679. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), through a Division of Case Work 
Services, administers AB and ADC; also 
child welfare services and a special state pro- 
gram of providing sanatorium care for the 
needy tuberculous. Through other divisions, 
it administers the probation and parole sys- 
tems of the state. It is legally required to 
“inspect” local almshouses and the admin- 
istration of local relief, but in practice the 
Department exercises no supervision or con- 
trol over personnel or administration of local 
relief. It has jurisdiction over all state chari- 
table and correctional institutions and those 
for the mentally ill and defective, and is re- 
sponsible for the education of deaf and blind 
wards of the state. The SDPW has no board; 
the commissioner is appointed by the gov- 
ernor with advice and consent of the Senate. 
The commissioner appoints other personnel. 
There is no state merit system, and no civil 
service procedure has been developed in the 
SDPW. AB and ADC are locally adminis- 
tered by field staff of the SDPW, and there 
are no local advisory committees. The alloca- 
tion of federal surplus commodities to over- 
seers is made by an official especially appointed 
and paid by the governor and attached to the 
state WPA. Local relief is administered by 
overseers of the poor, chiefly as relief ‘‘in 
kind.”” There are few organized local de- 
partments of public welfare, and some 
overseers appoint investigators or even 
hire them “by the case.” There is no 
state supervision of local administration 
or personnel. 

Administration of OAA is supervised by 
a State Old Age Assistance Commission 
(SOAAC) of three members appointed by the 
governor with approval and consent of the 
Senate. The governor designates one mem- 
ber to serve as chairman and salaried execu- 
tive. Local administration is through special 


officers appointed and, if salaried, paid by 
each town. 

Township funds are not involved in grants 
for OAA and AB. For ADC grants, the 
towns pay 50 per cent and the state 1624 per 
cent. Local and state agencies, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, bore 28.1 
per cent of the total cost of WPA projects in 
this state, the federal government paying the 
balance. The FSA grant program is financed 
wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

For AB and ADC, application is direct to 
the SDPW, and eligibility is determined by 
its field workers. For OAA, application is to 
the locally appointed citizen described above, 
who investigates and forwards with his recom- 
mendation to the SOAAC. The application 
is investigated by the Commission, which 
decides eligibility. Certification for WPA, 
National Youth Administration, and Civilian 
Conservation Corps is in this state a function 
of the WPA. 

Age requirements for the social security as- 
sistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for AB, 
21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA, but 
federal restrictions regarding aliens apply to 
WPA employment. 

Residence. A recipient of OAA must have 
lived in the state for five of the preceding ten 
years and may not be an inmate of any pub- 
lic institution at time of application. The 
requirement for AB is the maximum allow- 
able for federal reimbursement, unless the 
applicant has lost his sight while a resident 
of the state. Recipients of AB may not reside 
in any public or private institution while 
receiving aid. For ADC, the requirement is 
the maximum allowable for federal reim- 
bursement, and the children must reside with 
a relative for whom such reimbursement is 
allowable. Settlement for local poor relief is 
acquired by three years’ residence in a town 
without receiving relief. 

Property. Recipients of OAA, if single, 
may possess income not exceeding $360 and 
equity in property not exceeding $2,500; for 
couples, these figures are $500 and $5,000. 
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Earnings or gifts of less than $100 a year are 
to be disregarded in computing income. The 
state has a lien on the property for the full 
amount granted; this not to be exercised 
against a home occupied by surviving spouse 
if the marriage took place prior to passage of 
the Act, and if the spouse does not remarry. 
The state has a claim for double the amount 
granted in excess of need. Applicants for AB 
may possess income not exceeding $300 and 
equity in property not exceeding $3,500. The 
provisions regarding liens are similar to those 
for OAA. For ADC, the circumstances of the 
custodian must be such that the child could 
not be maintained without assistance. Per- 
sonal property not exceeding $300 may be 
owned, and insurance policies not exceeding 
$300 may be kept in effect if proceeds will be 
available to the family. ‘There is no pro- 
vision as to amount, or as to liens, on real 
property. Towns may recover the amount 
expended as local poor relief from the recip- 
ient or his estate. 

Other provisions. Paupers are not subject 
to the poll tax. They may not secure a 
marriage license without written consent of 
the selectmen. A license to operate a motor 
vehicle may be suspended for one year if the 
operator has received local poor relief during 
the previous two years. 


Allowances 


Grants are finally determined by the state 
agency responsible for administration. For 
OAA, the maximum is $30 a month for one 
person, $45 for a couple. The recipient may 
receive no other public assistance except 
medical care and hospitalization. Funeral 
expenses not exceeding $150 may be paid. 
For AB, the maximum is $30 a month, and 
for ADC, $4 per child per week (which may, 
however, be exceeded in exceptional circum- 
stances). Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $14.07; 
AB, $17.77; ADC, $23.07; general relief, 
$22.14; and FSA grants, $27.19. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $46.80 per 
worker per month. 


VIRGINIA began to receive federal funds 
in September, 1938, for three public assist- 
ance programs: Old Age Assistance (OAA), 
Aid to the Blind (AB), and Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC). There is also a state-aided 
program of general assistance (GA) which 
was first established in 1936 and under which 
aid was given many aged or blind persons 
and dependent children now eligible for grants 
under the programs recently approved by the 
federal Social Security Board. The present 
ADC program succeeds an earlier mothers’ 
aid program which was created in 1918 and 
which since 1922 has been financed in part 
from state funds. There remained in Virginia 
in October, 1938, only 38 county almshouses 
and 12 city homes, less than half the num- 
ber in existence only a few years ago. In 
June, 1938, mothers’ aid grants numbered 
120 and general relief, 15,725. Assistance 
granted under these programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$1,333,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 24,080. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937-— 
1938 totaled $8,903,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 137 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$13,361. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW), first established in, 1928, is now 
responsible for supervising administration of 
OAA and ADC, while the State Commission 
for the Blind (SCB) supervises the AB pro- 
gram. The SDPW is also responsible for 
inspection of local jails, almshouses, and all 
other state and local public or private welfare 
institutions; for administration of the chil- 
dren’s code, including receiving and placing 
delinquent children committed by local courts, 
and licensing of children’s homes, nurseries, 
and agencies; for administering child welfare 
services; for supervising certifications to 
WPA, Civilian Conservation Corps, and Na- 
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tional Youth Administration; and for dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities. <A state 
Board of Public Welfare (SBPW), consisting 
of five members appointed by the governor, 
supervises the SDPW. The commissioner is 


also appointed by the governor. The SCB, 


in addition to its AB functions, is responsible 
for vocational training, guidance, rehabilita- 
tion, and placement of blind persons. 

Locally, administration of all forms of pub- 
lic assistance is integrated in county or 
municipal departments of public welfare 
(CDPW) which administer OAA and ADC 
under supervision of the SDPW, and AB 
under that of the SCB. Local county boards 
of public welfare (CBPW) in. all but four 
counties and in cities of the first class are 
appointed by judges of the Circuit Court or 
the Corporation Court respectively. In three 
counties appointments are by the board of 
supervisors and in the fourth by the county 
manager. In cities of the first class there are 
no boards, the directors of public welfare 
exercising board functions. 

Local administrative employes are em- 
ployed by the CBPW’s but must meet quali- 
fications established by the SDPW which 
also establishes lists from which local super- 
intendents of public welfare must be ap- 
pointed. Counties and cities are required to 
contribute 1834 per cent of the cost of OAA 
and AB and 25 per cent of that for ADC. 
State GA funds are matched by each locality 
in the ratio of 62.5 per cent state to 37.5 per 
cent local funds, but may not exceed the 
ratio which the population of each locality 
bears to the population of the entire state. 
In localities where authorities refuse to ap- 
propriate the required local funds or to ad- 
minister public assistance properly,the SDPW 
may take over administration and deduct 
from any state funds payable to the offend- 
ing jurisdiction the amount it is required 
to contribute. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 28.2 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from fed- 
eral funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of aid is determined 
finally by the CBPW’s, where these exist, 
and in other jurisdictions by CDPW’s. All 
forms of public assistance including WPA 
employment are given only to persons in 
need, the definition of which varies among 
local jurisdictions and which varies also from 
program to program within a given jurisdic- 
tion. It is estimated by state officials that 
funds available for public assistance are suffi- 
cient only to provide for the needs of approxi- 
mately one-third of the state’s needy aged 
and perhaps 15 per cent of the families re- 
quiring ADC. This inadequacy of funds for 
all forms of aid necessitates restricting grants, 
for the present at least, to those in “dire” 
need. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; and 
for ADC, under 16. There are no age require- 
ments for AB. 

Citizenship is not required for any form of 
aid, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements for OAA, AB, and 
ADC are the maxima allowable for federal 
reimbursement; and for GA, the terms of old 
settlement laws requiring in most cases twelve 
consecutive months of self-maintenance. Al- 
though there are no specific residence re- 
quirements for WPA employment, localities 
are disinclined to certify non-residents or 
non-settled persons. Inmates of public insti- 
tutions may not receive OAA nor AB. Chil- 
dren to receive ADC must be living with a 
relative for whom federal reimbursement is 
allowable. 

Property. No limitations have been estab- 
lished by law or state policy restricting the 
amount of real or personal property which 
applicants for OAA, AB, ADC, GA, or WPA 
certification may retain without affecting 
eligibility. Upon the death of a recipient, the 
value of OAA or AB granted during their 
lifetime is allowable as claims against their 
estates. 

Other provisions. Monthly income of $20 
bars applicants from receiving OAA, and of 
$30 from receiving AB. 
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Allowances 


OAA, AB, ADC, and GA grants are based 
upon budgetary deficiencies determined in 
accordance with budgets adopted by each 
local jurisdiction. The same budgets are ap- 
plicable to all forms of aid. OAA allowances 
may not exceed $20 a month less income, nor 
AB $30 less income. ADC grants may not 
exceed $18 for the first child nor $12 for each 
successive child in any family. There are no 
specific limitations upon GA grants. Basic 
WPA wage rates for unskilled labor vary 
from $26 to $40 a month. 

In June, 1938, mothers’ aid grants averaged 
$31.93 (estimated); general relief, $7.18; and 
FSA grants, $15.57. Wages to WPA project 
employes, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1938, averaged $33.76 per worker per month. 


WASHINGTON has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA),:Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-aided program of 
general assistance (GA) including, besides 
aid to persons not eligible for categorical 
assistance, medical care, hospitalization, and 
burials, for “persons in need because of un- 
employment, physical disability, or any other 
cause.” In June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 
35,563; AB, 1,003; ADC, 5,966; and general 
relief, 17,507. Assistance granted under these 
four programs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, totaled $19,223,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 44,632. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth 
Administration) during the fiscal year 1937-— 
1938 totaled $22,545,000. The federal Farm 
Security Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 726 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$175,121. 

Under legislation enacted in March, 1937, 
the State Department of Social Security 
(SDSS) was established and organized into 


six divisions: (1) for OAA; (2) for children 
(ADC, child welfare services, services to crip- 
pled children, and inspection and licensing of 
boarding homes and institutions) ; (3) for GA 
(including certification to WPA employment, 
selection for National Youth Administration 
and Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), and 
distribution of federal surplus commodities) ; 
(4) for AB, blindness prevention, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation; (5) for unemployment 
compensation; and (6) for the state employ- 
ment service. The latter two programs are 
directly administered by the SDSS; the others 
are supervised by the state and administered 
locally.1. The director of the SDSS is ap- 
pointed by the governor with the consent of 
the Senate. There is a State Advisory Com- 
mittee of five? whose functions comprise in- 
vestigation into the causes of dependency and 
development of integration of the SDSS with 
other state departments. A merit system has 
been in effect since July, 1937. 

On the local level the administration of the 
four public assistance programs is the respon- 
sibility of the boards of county commissioners 
serving, under supervision of the SDSS, as 
county administrative boards for these pro- 
grams. Each board appoints an adminis- 
trator who is selected from a list of names 
made available under the merit system. The 
merit system also governs the selection by 
the administrator of members of his staff. 
The county units are called county welfare 
departments (CWD). There are advisory 
committees to the county commissioners in 
each county, some with paid secretaries. 

Each county is required by law to assess a 
three-mill levy ‘“‘for public assistance pur- 
poses,’’ whereupon it becomes eligible to re- 
ceive state aid for all forms of. assistance. 
Quarterly budgets are submitted by each 


1The SDSS has the power to take over the 
administration of public assistance in any county 
where it deems this to be necessary. In 1938 it 
exercised this authority in King County (Seattle). 


2 Including representatives of the State Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners and of the Superior 
Court Judges Association; the Director of the 
State Department of Finance, Budget, and Busi- 
ness; the Director of the State Department of 
Health; and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
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CWD for the approval of the SDSS, at which 
time agreements are reached as to the dis- 
tribution of county and state funds for the 
various parts of the budget. During the fiscal 
year 1937-1938, the ratio of county to state- 
federal funds provided was approximately 1 
to 6, while the ratio of non-categorical to 
categorical (OAA, AB, and ADC) expendi- 
tures in the state was approximately 4 to 6. 
Thus the counties’ funds failed to meet the 
_ GA costs by a substantial amount, the bal- 
ance coming from state funds. Local and 
state agencies, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, bore 16.2 per cent of the total 
cost of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from fed- 
eral funds. 


Eligibility 

Primary determination of eligibility for 
public assistance grants rests upon the CWD’s 
subject to supervision and review by the 
SDSS. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 21 or over (unless 16 to 21 and not 
educable at state school); and for ADC, 
under 16. 

Citizenship is not required for any of the 
public assistance programs, although the 
federal restrictions regarding aliens apply to 
WPA employment. 

Residence. The requirements for OAA, 
AB, and ADC are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement except that for OAA, 
five years’ residence in the preceding ten 
years is allowed and for AB, loss of sight 
while a resident of the state serves to qualify 
the applicant. OAA and AB recipients may 
not be inmates of public institutions (except 
for temporary medical care) or in need of 
institutional services. For GA, one year’s 
residence in the state is required, by adminis- 
trative ruling,1 except that emergency assist- 
ance to non-residents may be granted. 

Property. There are no specific property 
restrictions in any of the classifications. 


1 The state statute fixing residence restrictions 
was repealed in 1937. 


Allowances 

Allowances for all forms of aid are deter- 
mined by the budgetary deficiency method, 
with varying selections from a 13-item basic 
budget being applied to the several cate- 
gories. Although it is state policy to secure 
uniform application of these budget stand- 
ards in all counties, this policy has not been 
fully effectuated. For OAA the grant is in an 
amount which, added to the applicant’s own 
resources and income, equals $30 a month.! 
For eligible AB applicants the grant is in an 
amount which, added to the applicant’s re- 
sources and income, is not less than $40 a 
month. In both of these classifications a 
burial allowance of $60 may be added under 
certain conditions. There are no maximum 
limits on ADC allowances in the law, but 
administrative maxima of $18 for the first 
child and $12 for the second child are gen- 
erally followed. There is no maximum on 
GA. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $22.26; 
AB, $31.88; ADC, $27.57; general relief, 
$12.82; and FSA grants, $31.06. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $54.55 per 
worker per month. 


WEST VIRGINIA has the following public 
assistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; a state-aided program of 
general assistance (GA) including medical 
care and hospitalization; a state program 
for physical rehabilitation of adults; and 
provision for boarding home care of children 
having no relatives qualifying for ADC. In 
June, 1938, OAA grants numbered 18,393; 
AB, 744; ADC, 5,708; and general relief, 

1 In November, 1938, the Supreme Court of the 
state ruled, according to press reports, that an 
aged appellant should be granted aid “‘in a sum 
not less than $30 monthly”’ despite the fact that 
her son-in-law and daughter ‘‘are willing and 
financially able to take care of her.” The Court 
ruled that such willingness and ability “‘in no wise 
absolves the state of its duty or relieves it of its 
obligation.” 
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24,763. Assistance granted under these pro- 
grams during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, totaled $7,031,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 47,786. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $18,319,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 24 grants and during the year 1937— 
1938 certified grants amounting to $7,071. 

Final responsibility for all the state’s pub- 
lic assistance programs is vested in a State 
Department of Public Assistance (SDPA) 
created by law in 1936. A state advisory 
board of five members is appointed by the 
governor who also appoints the state director 
to serve at his pleasure. There is a State Ad- 
visory Committee on Medical Relief ap- 
pointed by the State Medical Association 
upon request of the state director. In addi- 
tion to public assistance the Department is 
responsible for certifications to WPA, Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, and National 
Youth Administration; administration of 
child welfare services and services to crippled 
children; distribution of federal surplus com- 
modities; juvenile probation and parole serv- 
ices In conjunction with state institutions; 
and admissions to the state schools for the 
deaf and the blind. The SDPA had by Oc- 
tober 1, 1938, taken over about 10 of the 30 
county infirmaries in the state. Costs of 
operating these infirmaries managed by the 
SDPA are met from GA funds. Since no in- 
dividual grants are given inmates of these 
institutions they are regarded as paupers and 
as such are disfranchised. 

Public assistance is administered locally 
by county departments of public assistance 
in accordance with rules established by the 
SDPA, which may take over administration 
in any county refusing to comply therewith. 
In each county there is an administrative 
council consisting of the president of the 
county court or his representative and four 
members appointed by the governor upon 


recommendation of the state board. In ad- 
dition to administering locally the programs 
for which the SDPA is responsible, county 
departments render services in conjunction 
with juvenile probation and approve admis- 
sions to and releases from almshouses or other 
existing county institutions. Boarding home 
care for children having no relatives eligible 
for ADC is administered directly by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the SDPA when such chil- ~ 
dren have been legally committed to the 
SDPA as wards of the state; but for children 
not thus committed, this care is provided by 
county departments out of general relief 
funds. County directors of public assistance 
are selected by the county councils from lists 
of persons certified by the state board. Other 
local personnel recommended by county direc- 
tors and appointed by the respective county 
councils is subject to approval of the SDPA. 
County councils are urged by the SDPA to 
request local medical societies to appoint 
committees to advise regarding administra- 
tion of the medical and _ hospitalization 
programs. 

Minimum qualifications for state and 
county department employes are established 
by the state board, and county directors are 
certified through examination procedures. 

Counties are not required to contribute to 
OAA, AB, or ADC but are wholly responsible 
for financing GA unless constitutional limi- 
tations prevent raising sufficient funds. The 
State, however, pays 100 per cent of the cost 
of GA granted recipients having less than 
one year’s residence in the county. Counties 
are eligible for state aid for GA only if they 
levy the maximum rate allowable under the 
constitution and appropriate for GA at least 
15 per cent of their total receipts, unless the 
state tax commissioner finds that other man- 
datory expenses will not permit contributing 
to relief purposes the required proportion of 
their revenues. Local and state agencies, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
bore 21.5 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal goy- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from fed- 
eral funds. 
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Eligibility 

Eligibility for all forms of aid is determined 
by county departments subject to review by 
the SDPA of eligibility for OAA, AB, and 
ADC. Standards of need are supposed to 
be the same for all types of assistance. How- 
ever, medical benefits and hospital care are 
not restricted to public assistance recipients 
and may be given to persons otherwise self- 
supporting but unable to pay for needed 
medical care without lowering their stand- 
ard of living below a level of decency and 
health. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 21 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship is required only for OAA and 
AB, although federal restrictions regarding 
aliens apply to WPA employment. 

Residence requirements are: for OAA, 
AB, and ADC the maxima allowable for fed- 
eral reimbursement; for GA, residence in the 
state for one year. Lack of local residence 
does not preclude certification for WPA em- 
ployment, but persons moving from one 
county to another merely to benefit from a 
higher wage rate may be requested to return 
to their counties of residence for certification. 
OAA and AB may not be granted inmates of 
public or private institutions. Children may 
be granted ADC if living with any relative 
for whom federal reimbursement is allowable. 
OAA, AB, and ADC recipients may remain 
outside the state for six months but not longer 
without approval of the SDPA. 

Property. Applicants for GA are usually 
allowed no liquid assets. Liens against prop- 
erties of OAA and AB recipients are taken in 
all counties and of GA recipients in a few. 
OAA and AB recipients are required to assign 
insurance policies to the SDPA. Possession 
of small savings, ownership of small amounts 
of unproductive property, of straight life 
insurance policies, or of an automobile does 
not preclude certification to WPA. 

Other provisions. ADC is frequently de- 
nied to mothers refusing to file support charges 
against deserting husbands, but if this is not 
required desertion must usually be for six 
months or more before ADC is granted. 


Women are not eligible for WPA employ- 
ment unless they have had previous employ- 
ment other than domestic service. Those 
with children are also ineligible unless there 
is someone else to care for them. Applicants 
for WPA employment may be certified only 
if they are eligible for relief. 


Allowances 


Allowances are based on budgetary defi- 
ciencies and are supposed to be calculated in 
accordance with a budget issued by theSDPA. 
According to this standard a family of four 
in October, 1938, would have been allowed 
$23.25 per month plus special milk allowance 
for children under 12 and special diet if 
needed. OAA, AB, and ADC allowances may 
be adjusted to meet the needs of entire house- 
holds, not only those of recipients. County 
councils’ recommendations regarding OAA, 
AB, and ADC allowances (but not GA) are 
reviewed by the SDPA, which questions all 
awards that do not provide for at least 90 
per cent of a family’s budgetary deficiency. 
Maximum allowances are: for OAA and AB, 
$30 a month; and for ADC, $12 for the first 
child in any family and $8 for each subse- 
quent child. Even maximum allowances are 
supplemented, if necessary, from GA funds. 
There are no minimum limits upon allow- 
ances. All forms of aid are regularly given 
in cash except emergency aid. Basic WPA 
wage rates for unskilled labor vary from $32 
to $45 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $13.98; 
AB, $17.49; ADC, $21.60; general relief, 
$10.70; and FSA grants, $30.31. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $42.75 per 
worker per month. 


WISCONSIN has a bewildering variety of 
organizations, both at the state and local 
levels, which administer relief, the social se- 
curity assistances, and child welfare services. 
The following assistance programs are in 
operation: Old Age Assistance (OAA), Aid 
to the Blind (AB), and Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC), all federally aided; and a 
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state-aided but locally administered program 
of general assistance (GA). It is mandatory 
upon counties to appropriate funds, which 
are administered without state supervision, 
for veterans’ relief. In June, 1938, OAA 
grants numbered 40,714; AB, 1,959; ADC, 
10,110; and general relief, 42,450. Assist- 
ance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$23,586,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 72,849. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
totaled $33,691,000. The federal Farm Se- 
curity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, 
approved 2,349 grants and during the year 
1937-1938 certified grants amounting to 
$677,800. 

The State Pension Department (SPD) su- 
pervises the administration of the social se- 
curity assistances. It is nominally part of 
the State Industrial Commission and is di- 
rected by a board composed of one member 
of that Commission, the state director of the 


budget, and a supervisor of pensions who is | 


appointed according to civil service law by 
the Industrial Commission and is also the 
Board’s salaried executive. Other state per- 
sonnel is appointed by the Board from certi- 
fied lists prepared by the State Bureau of 
Personnel. Local administration is through 
county officials operating under general rules 
and regulations of the SPD, but with a high 
degree of local autonomy. The administer- 
ing agency may be the county or juvenile 
court judge, a county department of public 
welfare, or a county pension department spe- 
cially created. The different categories may 
be administered by more than one of these 
agencies within the county. The county 
board of supervisors determines what type 
of organization is to be effective within the 
county, and changes in county set-up are 
frequent. Personnel is appointed by the 
county supervisors without state supervision 
and subject to no merit system except in 


Milwaukee County, which has established 
its own civil service procedures. 

The State Department of Public Welfare 
(SDPW) disburses state funds to aid local 
relief programs, determines questions of set- 
tlement, sponsors the distribution of federal 
surplus commodities, is the state selection 
agent for Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
and in addition to being the state certifica- 
tion agent for National Youth Administra- 
tion and WPA, carries on many of the func- 
tions of intake and re-certification usually 
performed within the Employment Division 
of the state WPA. It has continued in re- 
duced form the services formerly rendered 
by the Wisconsin Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration (WERA) to transients, maintains 
two transient camps, and acts as a forward- 
ing center for interstate correspondence re- 
garding transients. The SDPW was created 
by administrative order of the governor in 
December, 1935, to succeed the WERA. For- 


merly it was part of the State Industrial 


Commission but since 1936 it has been inde- 
pendent of that body, though still responsible 
to the chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. There is no board or advisory council 
who appoints its director.!1 Other state per- 
sonnel is selected by the director from civil 
service lists. Local administration of relief 
may be by a county relief department or by 
county commissioners, when the ‘county 
system” is in effect; otherwise the chairman 
of each township administers relief. GA and 
local relief are generally given ‘‘in kind.” In 
some instances townships have voluntarily 
combined into a welfare district within a 
county, which maintains a single relief of-— 
fice. Some counties have an integrated 
program of relief and the social security 
assistances through a single county agency; 
and the trend is reported to be in this direc- 
tion. 

The governor has been empowered by law 
to effect the regrouping of state departments 
with the approval of a special legislative com- 
mittee. In February, 1938, he secured ap- 
proval of this committee for a plan to con- 


1 The present incumbent serves also as state 
WPA administrator. 
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solidate into a single state department the 
SPD, the SDPW, and two departments of 
the State Board of Control, i.e., the Juve- 
nile Department and the State Public 
School for Dependent Children, which now 
carry on the state’s program of child welfare 
services. As this is written (November, 
1938) the governor has not as yet issued 
the executive order to put the plan into 
effect.} 

In general, counties are responsible for 20 
per cent of funds paid as OAA and AB assist- 
ance grants. Counties pay one-third of that 
portion of ADC grants which is reimbursable 
from federal funds and two-thirds of the sum 
which is not so reimbursable, the state paying 
a flat one-third of all grants. For children 
without county settlement, the state reim- 
burses the counties in full until settlement 
has been gained. Reimbursement is made 
quarterly by the SPD. A state appropriation 
to assist local communities in- meeting the 
costs of public assistance is administered by 
the SDPW. From this fund the SDPW either 
makes monthly grants to counties which have 
an approved county department of public 
welfare, to defray the cost of certification and 
other services to the WPA and of distribution 
of federal surplus commodities; or sets up its 
own county office for the purpose. The re- 
mainder of the appropriation is used to assist 
counties which have been determined to be 
least able to meet assistance costs locally. 
Distribution of state relief aid is guided by a 
financial study of county resources and needs. 
Since May, 1938, slightly less than one-half 
the counties have received state reimburse- 
ment in varying amounts.? Local and state 
agencies, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, bore 19.1 per cent of the total cost 
of WPA projects in this state, the federal 
government paying the balance. The FSA 
grant program is financed wholly from federal 
funds. 


1 Word was received December 12, 1938, to the 
effect that the order had just been issued, the new 
department to be called the State Department of 
Social Adjustment. 

2 In four counties it has been necessary for the 
SDPW also to supply from this fund the county’s 
share of the grants for the social security assistances. 


Eligibility 

The county organization determines eligi- 
bility for the social security assistances under 
rules and regulations of the SPD. State ap- 
proval of individual decisions is not required, 
although copies of applications approved by 
the counties must be filed in the state office. 
Eligibility for local relief rests entirely with 
the local agency, which is not by law required 
to operate under rules and regulations of the 
SDPW. Eligibility for WPA employment is 
established in about half the counties by 
county departments of public welfare, which 
operate under rules and regulations of the 
SDPW in carrying out this function; in the 
remaining counties the SDPW has set up its 
own offices for this purpose. Receipt of re- 
lief is not a condition of eligibility for WPA 
employment; but need of relief must be es- 
tablished through application of a state stand- 
ard budget in all cases. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 18 or over; and for ADC, under 16. (The 
local agency may at its discretion grant ADC 
for minors up to 21.) 

Citizenship (or the filing of first papers 
before June 21, 1938) is required for OAA 
only, but federal restrictions regarding aliens 
apply to WPA employment. 

Residence. The basic requirement for legal 
settlement for relief is one year in town or 
city, but not while supported as a pauper or 
while living in any public or private institu- 
tion, transient camp, or Indian reservation 
not under state jurisdiction, or while em- 
ployed on any state or federal work relief 
program, WPA and CCC being expressly 
mentioned. Lack of residence, however, shall 
not be a bar to receiving temporary relief. 
For OAA and AB, the provisions regarding 
state residence are the maxima allowable for 
federal reimbursement, except that a person 
who lost his sight while a resident of the state 
is eligible for AB. County residence is estab- 
lished by intention to remain. Recipients of 
OAA and AB may not be in public or private 
institutions while receiving assistance. For 
ADC, the child must be living with a female 
relative of the degree for which federal re- 
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imbursement is allowable, but his settlement 
no longer derives from the parent. Any child 
born in the state or living in it for one year 
may receive aid without regard to the settle- 
ment of the custodian. Transients may be 
certified to the WPA. 

Property. For OAA, value of recipient’s 
property combined with that of spouse may 
not exceed $5,000. Receipt of assistance 
automatically creates a lien on real property 
—not, however, collectible as long as a sur- 
viving spouse or minor child needs the home. 
For AB, no lien is taken and the county may 
not recover. For ADC, ownership of a home 
by the custodian is no bar if cost of main- 
tenance does not exceed rental otherwise 
necessary. There is no provision for recov- 
ery. Property of an indigent is chargeable 
for relief given him, upon review by a court, 
which may waive the claim on behalf of de- 
pendents. No applicant may be required to 
assign a home or an insurance policy as a 
condition of receiving aid. 

Other provisions. An applicant for OAA 
may not be an inmate of an insane asylum 
or correctional institution, have been impris- 
oned for felony within the last 10 years, have 
failed to support wife and children during 
past 15 years, or have been a habitual tramp 
or beggar during the year preceding applica- 
tion. If he has legally liable relatives who 
refuse to support, OAA may not be denied 
on this account unless a court has so ordered. 
Recipients of AB must not publicly solicit 
alms. Necessity for ADC must be likely to 
continue for longer than one year, and a 
divorce must be final or a warrant have been 
issued for the arrest of a deserting father. 
The child must be dependent on the public 
for support, but a custodian who is not a 
parent need not be indigent. 


Allowances 


Amount of grants for OAA, ADC, and 
AB is fixed by the county according to rules 
and regulations issued by the SPD. Coun- 
ties or townships determine grants for local 
relief without state supervision. A standard 
budget, and detailed information about budg- 
etary procedures and costs, is made available 


to local officials by the SDPW but their use 
is mandatory only in determining eligibility 
for WPA employment. For OAA, income 
plus aid shall not exceed $1 a day; for AB, 
the maximum grant is $30 a month (if both 
blind and deaf, $40 a month), and income 
plus aid shall not exceed $780 a year. There 
can be no supplementation from public funds 
except for medical and surgical care and cost 
of burial not to exceed $100. For ADC, no 
maximum: is fixed. The budget must be 
based upon a standard budget, and include 
the needs of the custodian. Medical and 
dental care, also burial up to $100, are allow- 
able. Basic WPA wage rates for unskilled 
labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $20.15; 
AB, $22.12; ADC, $35.37; general relief, 
$16.94; and FSA grants, $19.22. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $55.97 per 
worker per month. 


WYOMING has the following public as- 
sistance programs in operation: Old Age 
Assistance (OAA), Aid to the Blind (AB), 
and Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), all 
federally aided; and a state-aided program 
of general assistance (GA). The state also 
contributes toward the maintenance of county 
homes which are supervised by the county 
departments of public welfare, described be- 
low. Hospitalization, medical and dental 
care, and burials are provided from local 
funds. There is also in the state a program 
of foster home care for dependent children 
not cared for in their own homes. In June, 
1938, OAA grants numbered 2,897; AB, 162; 
ADC, 601; and general relief, 1,412. Assist- 
ance granted under these programs during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, totaled 
$1,288,000. 

The number of workers employed on proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) in this state during the week ending 
June 25, 1938, was 4,273. Wages paid from 
federal funds to workers on projects of the 
WPA (and those of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) during the fiscal year 1937-1938 
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totaled $1,898,000. The federal Farm Secur- 
ity Administration (FSA) in June, 1938, ap- 
proved 579 grants and during the year 1937- 
1938 certified grants amounting to $172,536. 

Administration of all public assistance pro- 
grams is supervised by the State Department 
of Public Welfare (SDPW) which is also re- 
sponsible for supervising certifications to 
WPA, Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
and National Youth Administration (NYA); 
and for distributing federal surplus commod- 
ities. An ex officio State Board of Public 
Welfare (SBPW) consisting of the governor, 
secretary of state, state treasurer, state au- 
ditor, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is responsible for the administration of 
public assistance and selects the director of 
the SDPW. 

Locally, OAA, AB, ADC, and GA are ad- 
ministered by county departments of public 
welfare (CDPW) which also administer funds 
for hospitalization, medical, dental, and bur- 
ial costs; supervise county homes; and make 
certifications to WPA, CCC, and NYA. 
County boards of public welfare (CBPW) 
consist of five members including the super- 
intendent of schools in the largest city or 
town in the county; one member appointed 
by the district judge of the district in which 
the county is located; one by the SBPW;; and 
two members (of whom one may be a county 
commissioner) appointed by the county com- 
missioners. County directors and other local 
personnel are appointed by CBPW’s subject 
to the SDPW’s approval as to qualifications. 

Counties are expected to contribute 25 per 
cent of the cost of OAA and 33% per cent of 
ADC, but may contribute less for these pur- 
poses and receive larger allocations of state 
funds if the one-mill tax levy which county 
commissioners are required to make for wel- 
fare purposes proves inadequate to meet the 
above proportions. From revenues derived 
from the one mill tax, counties must first set 
aside sufficient funds for OAA; secondly, 
enough for ADC; then, enough for costs of 
administration; and the balance, if any, for 
GA. Counties contribute nothing toward 
AB. In so far as possible counties must pro- 
vide for the various forms of public assistance 


in the above order, but if these local funds 
prove insufficient to meet all requirements, 
the SDPW may allocate additional state 
funds as needed. No state funds are avail- 
able for hospitalization, medical, dental, and 
burial costs, which are met through a special 
tax for these purposes. Local and state agen- 
cies, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, bore 34.9 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects in this state, the federal gov- 
ernment paying the balance. The FSA grant 
program is financed wholly from federal funds. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for OAA, AB, and ADC is finally 
determined by the SDPW upon recommen- 
dation of CDPW’s which determine eligibil- 
ity for GA and for WPA employment. All 
types of aid are granted only to persons in 
need as determined on the basis of budgetary 
deficiencies. 

Age requirements for the social security 
assistances are: for OAA, 65 or over; for 
AB, 17 or over; and for ADC, under 16. 

Citizenship. To receive OAA, applicants 
must be citizens of the United States or, in 
lieu of citizenship, must have been residents 
of the United States for fifteen years. Fed- 
eral restrictions regarding aliens apply to 
WPA employment. 

Residence for OAA, AB, and ADC are the 
maxima allowable for federal reimbursement; 
and for GA and WPA certification, one year 
in the state and county immediately preced- 
ing application and excluding all time during 
which public assistance was received. In- 
mates of public institutions may not receive 
any other type of assistance. Children to 
receive ADC must be living with a relative 
for whom federal reimbursement is allowable. 

Property. There are no specific limita- 
tions upon the amount of property which ap- 
plicants for any type of assistance are allowed 
to retain. The value of OAA and GA granted 
recipients is, upon their decease, allowed as a 
claim against their estates. If an estate is 
valued at less than $100 and there are no sur- 
viving dependents, the proper CDPW takes 
possession of it, notifies surviving relatives, 
and arranges for its disposal. If an estate is 
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valued at more than $100 the amount of as- 
sistance granted is allowed by the proper 
court as a first preferred claim. 


Allowances 

OAA, AB, and ADC allowances are deter- 
mined by the SDPW upon recommendation 
of CDPW’s and are based upon budgetary re- 
quirements determined in accordance with a 
budget standard suggested by the SDPW. 
GA grants are determined by CDPW’s ac- 
cording to budgeted needs. State law pro- 
vides that OAA allowances “‘shall as nearly 
approximate $30 per month as the circum- 
stances in each case shall warrant,”’ but pro- 
vides further that if the maximum federal 
reimbursement of $15 a month is ever in- 


creased, the SDPW may “within the limits 
of its resources immediately provide for larger 
grants in Wyoming.” AB allowances to 
heads of families may not exceed $50 a month, 
nor those to single persons, $30. ADC grants 
are limited to “‘themaximum monthly amount 
in which the federal government will par- 
ticipate,” which is, for the present, $18 for 
the first and $12 for each successive child in 
a family. Basic WPA wage rates for un- 
skilled labor vary from $40 to $55 a month. 

In June, 1938, OAA grants averaged $21.37; 
AB, $29.30; ADC, $30.13; general relief, 
$15.76; and FSA grants, $25.07. Wages to 
WPA project employes, during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1938, averaged $48.90 per 
worker per month. 
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NATIONAL AGENCIES—PUBLIC 


Note: The federal bureaus, divisions, or other agencies included in this list are those whose activities 
seem most significantly related to social work. The following classification indicates which agencies 


are set up under federal departments and which are independent. 


permanent and temporary agencies. 


The latter group includes both 


AGENCIES FUNCTIONING UNDER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Department of Agriculture 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Extension Service 

Farm Security Administration 
Forest Service 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 


Department of Justice 


Board of Parole 
Bureau of Prisons 


Department of Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Children’s Bureau 


Conciliation Service 

Division of Labor Standards 
Employment Service 

Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Wage and Hour Division 

Women’s Bureau 


Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Mines 
Housing Authority, United States 
National Park Service 
Office of Education 
Office of Indian Affairs 


Department of the Treasury 
Public Health Service 


AGENCIES NOT FUNCTIONING UNDER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Central Statistical Board 

Civil Service Commission, United States 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

Disaster Loan Corporation 

Employees’ Compensation Commission, United 
States 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 

Information Service, United States, National 
Emergency Council 


Board of Parole, United States Department of 
Justice (1930); Washington, D. C. 


Purpose: To hold hearings under the provisions 
of the federal parole law in the cases of federal 
prisoners applying for parole, and to approve or 
disapprove of parole in such cases; to pass on 
alleged violations of parole; and to issue warrants 
for arrest. The three members of the Board are 
on a full-time basis and are appointed by the 


Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities 

Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service 

Maritime Labor Board 

National Labor Relations Board 

National Mediation Board 

National Resources Committee 

National Youth Administration 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Social Security Board 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans Administration 

Works Progress Administration 


Attorney General of the United States. Their 


decisions are not subject to review. 


Bureau of Home Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (1923); Washington, 
D. C.; Louise Stanley, Chief. 


Activities: The Bureau conducts scientific studies 
of consumer problems, including problems in 
nutrition, use of food, economics, textiles and 
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clothing, and housing and equipment; and makes 
available results of studies, in technical and popu- 
lar bulletins, news releases, and over the radio. 
It works closely with other governmental and 
non-governmental agencies interested in con- 
sumer problems, and assists in the establishment 
of policies directed toward education and pro- 
tection of consumers. The Bureau has no field 
service, but works very closely with the land 
grant colleges and the home demonstration agents 
under the Extension Service, and in this way 
keeps in close touch with the home-makers and 
professional home economics workers throughout 
the country. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor (1885); Washington, D. C.; 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect information 
as to the welfare of the wage-earners of the 
country. Among the subjects studied by the 
Bureau which are related to social work are the 
following: the aged, almshouses, employment 
agencies, hours of work, industrial accidents, 
legal aid, minimum wage, migrants, Negroes in 
industry, occupational diseases, organized labor, 
personnel administration in industry, prison labor, 
recreation, state labor agencies, unemployment, 
and workers’ education. 


Periodicals: Monthly Labor Review, $3.50 a 
year; Labor Information Bulletin, monthly, free. 


Bureau of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior (1910); Washington, D. C.; John 
W. Finch, Sc.D., Director. 


Purpose: To study problems of safety and health 
in the mining industry with a view to reducing 
the death and accident rate and improving 
health conditions among employes; to conduct 
scientific and technologic investigations concern- 
ing mining, and the preparation, treatment, and 
utilization of mineral substances with a view to 
increasing efficiency and eliminating waste; to 
study economic problems of the mineral indus- 
tries; and to compile and analyze statistics of 
production, consumption, exports, imports, stocks, 
and distribution of mineral commodities. 


Periodical: Minerals Yearbook, annually, $2.25 
a copy. 


Bureau of Prisons, United States Department of 
Justice (1930); Washington, D. C.; James V. 
Bennett, Director. 


Purpose: To supervise, under the Attorney 
General, the administration of the federal penal 
and correctional institutions, including a social 
service program; to oversee the development of a 
system of classification of prisoners and individ- 


ualization of treatment; to make provisions for 
the care and custody of federal prisoners com- 
mitted to jails and other local institutions; and 
to promote the efficient administration of the 
parole and probation system and the enforcement 
of probation laws in all United States courts. 


Periodicals: Federal Probation, monthly; Federal 
Offenders, annually. 


Bureau of the Census, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce (1902); Washington, D.C.; 
William L. Austin, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To take the decennial 
census of the United States, and to collect other 
statistics periodically on a variety of subjects, 
as authorized by law. Among subjects related to 
social work on which special statistics have been 
or are to be gathered (in addition to figures 
contained in the general census of population, 
agriculture, and manufactures) are the following: 
statistics of children under institutional care; 
insane, feebleminded, epileptics; courts of gen- 
eral criminal jurisdiction; correctional institu- 
tions; births and deaths; religious bodies; and 
the finances of state and city governments. A 
non-statistical service is the searching of original 
population enumeration schedules to determine 
the age of applicants for old age pensions, life 
insurance policies, and for other legal and 
genealogical purposes. Annual reports are pub- 
lished on financial statistics of states and cities, 
vital statistics, mental patients in state hospitals, 
mental defectives and epileptics in state institu- 
tions, prisoners in state and federal prisons and 
reformatories, and judicial criminal statistics. 


Central Statistical Board (1933); 1319 F St., NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Morris A. Copeland, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To plan and promote the 
improvement, development, and coordination of 
federal statistical services, and to eliminate du- 
plication therein. The Board’s general powers are 
advisory rather than mandatory, but it is author- 
ized to make such investigations of existing or 
proposed statistical work as may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable, and it has power to demand 
submittal to it of all materials bearing upon the 
statistical work of the several departments and 
agencies of the federal government. The Board 
was established by executive order in 1933, and 
in 1935 was given legislative status as an inde- 
pendent agency of the federal government. 


Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor (1912); Washington, D. C.; Katharine 
F. Lenroot, Chief. 


Purpose and Activities: To investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
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children and child life among all classes of the 
people, especially on infant mortality, . birth 
rates, orphanages, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases 
of children, employment of children, and legisla- 
tion affecting them; to administer the federal 
grants to the states under the Social Security Act 
for maternal and child health services, services to 
crippled children, and child welfare services; and 
to administer the child labor provisions of the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act. Activities 
include the following: collection and analysis of 
facts about children, gathered by first-hand in- 
vestigation and by library research; dissemina- 
tion of these facts; cooperation with the states 
and with public and private organizations; con- 
sideration and approval of state plans submitted 
to secure federal grants for maternal and child 
health services, services to crippled children, and 
child welfare services; and advisory service to the 
states under such programs. 


Periodicals: The Child, monthly, $1.00 a year; 
Social Statistics Supplement to The Child, 
quarterly. 


Civil Service Commission, United States (1883); 
7th and F Sts., NW., Washington, D. C.; L. A. 
Moyer, Executive Director and Chief Ex- 
aminer. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as the recruiting 
agency for the federal civil service and to ad- 
minister other provisions of the civil service laws 
and rules. Examinations are held for practically 
every occupation. Information concerning an- 
nounced examinations may be obtained from the 
Board of United States Civil Service Examiners 
at the post office or custom house in any city. 


Civilian Conservation Corps (1937); successor to 
Emergency Conservation Work; 1530 Post 
Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Robert Fech- 
ner, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide employment, 
as well as vocational training, for youthful citi- 
zens of the United States who are unemployed 
and in need of employment, and to a limited 
extent for war veterans and Indians, through the 
performance of useful public work in connection 
with the conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the United States, its terri- 
tories, and insular possessions. This work is being 
carried on by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps located in every one of the 48 states. The 
program includes: forest culture and forest pro- 
tection, forest conservation, development of wild 
life, refuges for game and birds, development of 
national and state parks, reclamation, drainage, 
and many other related activities. ‘Junior en- 
rollees’” are limited to unmarried, unemployed 
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boys between the ages of 17 and 23. Veteran, 
Indian, and territorial enrollees are excluded from 
the marital and age limitation. All enrollees are 
required to be physically fit. The basic cash 
allowance is $30 a month; in addition to this, 
clothing, subsistence, housing, medical care, 
transportation, recreation, and education are 
provided. All enrollees, save territorials and 
Indians, are required to allot a substantial por- 
tion of their cash allowance to their dependents, 
or lacking dependents to deposit, in a special 
account, a substantial portion of their earnings 
which will then be paid upon discharge. Enrol- 
ment is for a term of six months, with the maxi- 
mum service limited to two years save in the case 
of veterans, territorials, and Indians. 


Conciliation Service, United States Department 
of Labor (1913); Washington, D. C.; John R. 
Steelman, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and maintain 
industrial peace. The Secretary of Labor has 
delegated the conciliatory functions of the De- 
partment to the Conciliation Service. Commis- 
sioners of conciliation are located in strategic 
areas so that they may be available to employe 
and employer on short notice. Their efforts are 
devoted to bringing about adjustments of labor 
disputes that will prove mutually satisfactory to 
the parties concerned, to cooperate with em- 
ployer and employe in the interpretation of 
agreements, to serve as consultant whenever 
called upon, and to help solve the problems which 
have become points of friction between manage- 
ment and men, 


Disaster Loan Corporation (1937); 1825 H St., 
Washington, D. C.; George R. Cooksey, Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose: To make, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and in such manner as it may prescribe, 
such loans as it may determine to be necessary 
or appropriate because of floods or other catas- 
trophes occurring in the years 1936, 1937, or 
1938. 


Division of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor (1934); Washington, D. C.; 
V. A. Zimmer, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist individuals, or- 
ganizations, state departments of labor, and fed- 
eral agencies in improving working and living 
conditions of wage-earners. The Division holds 
regional and national conferences to secure agree- 
ment upon needed legislative and administrative 
labor standards; analyzes and distributes cur- 
rent state and federal labor legislation; drafts 
labor bills on specific request and prepares the 
forms of bills for general use incorporating stand- 
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ards recommended by joint committees; pro- 
motes industrial health and safety by preparation 
of safety and health codes, dissemination of in- 
formation, and coordination of state and federal 
programs; and assists states in developing and 
setting up systems for labor law enforcement. 


Periodicals: Labor Standards, 9 issues yearly, 75 
cents a year; Digest of State Labor Legislation, 
annually, free. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission, United 
States (1916); 1560 Old Land Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; William McCauley, Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose and Activities: To administer the several 
federal workmen’s compensation laws applicable 
to employments within the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. In the discharge of this 
duty the Commission is responsible for the ad- 
judication of claims within the purview of the 
several laws, the authorization of insurance 
carriers to write insurance under such laws, the 
investigation of causes of accidents reported and 
means for their prevention, the arrangements 
made to rehabilitate permanently disabled bene- 
ficiaries, and similar activities. Branch offices 
are maintained in 12 cities. 


Periodical: Safety Bulletin, monthly, free. 


Employment Service, United States Department 
of Labor (1907); Washington, D. C.; W. Frank 
Persons, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a national system of 
public employment offices in accordance with the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 
1933. Affiliated with the Employment Service 
are 48 state employment services, a District of 
Columbia Employment Center, and territorial 
employment services in Alaska and Hawaii. In 
those areas not yet served by permanent state 
employment services the Employment Service, 
through the National Reemployment Service, 
operates 1,451 local public employment offices on 
a temporary basis. Specialized placement service 
is rendered for veterans in all local offices, and in 
many local offices for juniors, for the handi- 
capped, and for migratory farm labor. The Em- 
ployment Service gathers, processes, and pub- 
lishes statistical and other data on employment 
and unemployment conditions and trends. A 
research program in occupational studies and in 
the refinement of procedures and methods of 
operation, is being constantly carried on. In 
joint relationship with the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation of the Social Security Board, 
the Employment Service administers the unem- 
ployment insurance provisions of the Social Se- 


curity Act of 1935. Claimants for benefits 
register for work and file their claims in local 
public employment offices. 


Periodical: Employment Service News, monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Extension Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture (commonly. known as the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Service) 
(1914); Washington, D. C.; C. W. Warburton, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To take to rural people 
the results of the research of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state experiment sta- 
tions in agriculture and home economics, to aid 
farmers in obtaining better returns from their 
farms, and to make rural America a better and 
more satisfactory place in which to live. The 
Service is a cooperative enterprise conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
state colleges of agriculture in each of the states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and in the 
counties. Among its activities is the promotion of 
4-H club work. 


Farm Credit Administration (1933); 1300 E St., 
NW., Washington, D. C.; W. I. Myers, Ph.D., 
Governor. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a complete 
and coordinated cooperative credit system for 
agriculture by making available to farmers both 
long-term and short-term credit, as well as credit 
for farmers’ business cooperatives. For farm 
credit purposes the loaning activities are decen- 
tralized in 12 district offices which make loans 
to farmers through local associations. In each 
district office there is a federal land bank, a pro- 
duction credit corporation, a federal intermediate 
credit bank, and a bank for cooperatives. The 
funds loaned are secured through the sale of 
bonds and debentures in the investment market. 


Periodicals: News for Farmer Cooperatives, 
monthly, $1.00 a year; Quarterly Report on 
Loans and Discounts, free; Farm Credit Quar- 
terly, free. 


Farm Security Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (1937); successor to 
the Resettlement Administration; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Will W. Alexander, Administrator. 


Purpose: To make loans to farm families for 
rehabilitation, to make emergency grants to farm 
families, to carry on a program of farm debt 
adjustment, to make loans to farm tenants and 
others to enable them to buy farms, and to carry 
on a suburban and rural resettlement program. 
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Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, United 
States Department of Labor (1934); Washing- 
ton, D. C.; William F. Patterson, Chief of 
Apprenticeship. 


Purpose: To cooperate with employer and em- 
ploye organizations in the formulation and pro- 
motion of labor standards of apprenticeship 
necessary to safeguard the welfare of apprentices, 
and to cooperate with state agencies engaged in 
the formulation and promotion of standards of 
apprenticeship. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works (commonly known as Public Works 
Administration) (1933); 6020 North Interior 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Harold L. Ickes, 
Administrator. 


Purpose: To provide for the construction of 
certain useful public works and to encourage 
national industrial recovery. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board (1932); 765 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; R. L. Nagle, Secretary. 


Activities: The Board exercises direct super- 
vision and control over three distinct govern- 
mental agencies created for the purpose of im- 
proving home-financing conditions. The five 
members of the Board constitute the board of 
directors of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the board of trustees of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. The Board, as 
such, governs the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem and has also been authorized to encourage 
the organization and development of federal say- 
ings and loan associations. 


Periodical: Federal Home Loan Bank Review, 
monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Federal Housing Administration (1934); Ver- 
mont Ave. and K St., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Stewart McDonald, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To insure approved lend- 
ing institutions against losses incurred on two 
general types of loans—secured or unsecured 
loans made for the purpose of repair, alteration, 
and improvement of all kinds of real property, 
and loans secured by first mortgages on resi- 
dential property; and to maintain a ready market 
for insured mortgages. Title I covers insurance of 
the first type of loan, extends protection against 
losses on loans up to $10,000 for repair of existing 
structures and up to $2,500 for new construction 
if made prior to July 1, 1939, and offers the bor- 
rower time-payment financing at low interest 
rates. Loans up to $2,000 made prior to July 1, 
1939, for the replacement or rehabilitation of 
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equipment, machinery, and property damaged 
by flood, earthquake, conflagration, tornado, cy- 
clone, hurricane, or other catastrophe during 
years 1935 to 1939 inclusive are also eligible. 
Title II] creates two revolving funds called the 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund and the Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund. Operating under the former, 
insurance is available on certain types of resi- 
dential mortgages; operating under the latter, 
insurance is available on mortgages up to $200,000 
covering newly constructed multi-family dwell- 
ings or on groups of not less than 10 single 
family dwellings for sale or rent, or up to 
$5,000,000 on specially regulated rental housing 
projects. Title III provides for the organization 
and operation of national mortgage associations 
designed for the purpose of maintaining a ready 
market for insured mortgages. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (1934); 4531 De- 
partment of Justice Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
James V. Bennett, Commissioner. 


Purpose: To determine to what extent industrial 
operations shall be carried on in the several penal 
and correctional institutions, and to diversify 
prison industrial operations so that no single 
private industry shall be forced to bear an un- 
due burden of competition with the products of 
prison industries. 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation (1933); 
1901 D St., NW., Washington, D. C.; G. P. 
Peyton, Assistant Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To utilize price-depress- 
ing agricultural surpluses by distribution to 
families with subnormal consumption. The con- 
trolling factor in the determination of commodi- 
ties to be procured and handled is the removal 
of agricultural surpluses and the encouragement 
of domestic consumption. The Corporation is 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture (1905); Washington, D. C.; Fer- 
dinand Augustus Silcox, Chief. 


Purpose and Activities: To establish the conser- 
vation of the country’s forests which occupy one-~ 
third of its total land area; to protect and 
develop the 157 national forests (as of June 30, 
1938) comprising 175,222,882 acres in 37 states, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, so as to secure the best 
use of their resources for the greatest permanent 
economic and social service to the nation; to 
maintain our national forests as permanent assets 
not only to insure future supplies of timber but 
also to preserve other economic and _ social 
benefits vital to national welfare, such as forest 
protection of watersheds and control of erosion, 
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stability of forest industries and gainful employ- 
ment in forest work, wild life and recreational 
values, and quality and abundance of forage on 
forest ranges; and to cooperate with state and 
private owners in developing local forestry prac- 
tice. All forestry projects of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps which are carried out on na- 
tional, state, or private forest lands, are super- 
vised by the Forest Service. 


Housing Authority, United States, United States 
Department of the Interior (1937); successor 
to Housing Division of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works; Washington, 
D. C.; Nathan Straus, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist local communi- 
ties, through loans and subsidies, to remedy un- 
safe and insanitary housing conditions and the 
acute housing shortage of decent dwellings for 
families of low income. The Authority may make 
loans to public housing agencies to assist in the 
development, acquisition, or administration of 
low-rent housing or slum-elimination projects. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Labor (1933); Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James L. Houghteling, Commis- 
sioner, 


Activities: The Service is in charge of all matters 
concerning immigration, deportation, repatria- 
tion, and naturalization. 


Information Service, United States, National 
Emergency Council (1934); 500 Commercial 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Harriet M. Root, 
Chief. 


Activities: The Service is provided by the federal 
government as a central office to answer in- 
quiries, either directly or by referral, on all phases 
of government activities. 


Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities (1935); A202 
Rochambeau Annex, 1624 I St., NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Josephine Roche, Chairman. 


Activities: The Committee was appointed by the 
President following the passage of the Social 
Security Act, in order that the full benefits of the 
varied federal program under the Act’s pro- 
visions might reach with minimum delay and max- 
imum effectiveness the individual men, women, 
and children for whose aid and service the pro- 
gram was brought into existence. ~The Com- 
mittee has 14 technical subcommittees, including 
those on Food and Nutrition, Industrial Hygiene, 
Public Health Nursing, Recreational Projects, 
and Transient and Migration Problems. 


Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice (1917); 1st St., SE., Washington, D. C.; 
Wilfred C. Gilbert, Acting Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To gather, classify, and 
make available—in translations, indexes, digests, 
compilations, bulletins, and otherwise—data for 
or bearing upon legislation, especially proposals 
dealing with social, economic, financial, and 
political questions; and to render such data 
serviceable to members and committees of 
Congress. 


Periodical: Digest of Public General Bills, at 
intervals during sessions of Congress. 


Maritime Labor Board (1938); Washington, 
D. C.; Robert W. Bruere, Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage all mari- 
time employers and their employes to make and 
maintain written agreements concerning rates of 
pay, hours of employment, rules, and working 
conditions, which agreements shall provide, by 
means of adjustment boards or port committees, 
for the final adjustment of disputes growing out 
of grievances or the application or interpretation 
of the terms of such agreements; and to settle all 
disputes, whether arising out of the interpretation 
or application of such agreements or otherwise, in 
order to avoid any interruptions to transporta- 
tion of passengers or property in water-borne 
commerce. On or before March 1, 1940, the 
Board shall submit to the President and to 
Congress a comprehensive plan for the establish- 
ment of a permanent federal policy for the 
amicable adjustment of all disputes between mari- 
time employers and employes and for the stabili- 
zation of maritime labor relations. 


National Labor Relations Board (1936); 406 
Denrike Bldg., Washington, D. C.; J. Warren 
Madden, Chairman. 


Activities: The Board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the terms of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, is authorized to investigate charges of 
the commission of alleged unfair labor practices 
set forth in the Act, and upon petition to certify 
representatives for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in disputes affecting commerce. The Board 
considers evidence relating thereto and issues 
formal findings of fact and orders, directing em- 
ployers to cease and desist from specified activi- 
ties and to take steps providing relief from the 
effects of such activities, such as payment of back 
pay. The enforcement of the Board’s orders rests 
with circuit courts of appeal through a specified 
machinery. There are 22 regional offices which 
handle charges, petitions, and disputes locally as 
the Board’s agents. 
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National Mediation Board (1934); 2010 North 
Interior Bldg., Washington, D. C.; W. M. 
Leiserson, Ph.D., Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To avoid any interrup- 
tion to commerce or to the operation of any 
carrier engaged therein; to forbid any limitation 
upon freedom of association among employes or 
any denial, as a condition of employment or 
otherwise, of the right of employes to join a labor 
organization; to provide for the complete inde- 
pendence of carriers and of employes in the 
matter of self-organization to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Labor Railway act; and to provide 
for the prompt and orderly settlement of all dis- 
putes growing out of grievances or out of the 
interpretation or application of agreements cov- 
ering rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, 
The Board cooperates in the adjustment of dis- 
putes with the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 


National Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1916); Washington, 
D. C.; Arno B. Cammerer, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To conserve the scenery, 
the natural and historic objects, and the wild life 
of the national parks and national monuments; 
and to provide for the enjoyment of those areas 
in such manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for future generations. The 
Service has under its jurisdiction a national recre- 
ation area at Boulder Dam. 


National Resources Committee (1933); name 
changed in 1935 from National Resources 
Board; 6137 Department of the Interior Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Charles W. Eliot, 2d, 
Executive Officer. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect, prepare, and 
make available to the President, with recom- 
mendations, such plans, data, and information as 
may be helpful to a planned development and 
use of land, water, and other national resources, 
and such related subjects as may be referred to it 
by the President; and to consult and cooperate 
with agencies of the federal government, with 
the states and municipalities or agencies thereof, 
and with any public or private planning or re- 
search agencies or institutions in carrying out any 
of its duties and functions. The Committee 
maintains for federal agencies a central record of 
all proposed federal projects involving acquisi- 
tion of land and land research projects which by 
executive order are required to be reported to the 
Committee. In collaboration with federal, state, 
and other public and private agencies, the Com- 
mittee has made studies of public works pro- 
grams; allocation of costs of public works; con- 
servation, development, and utilization of land, 
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water, and mineral resources; industrial produc- 
tion capacity and consumption capacity of the 
nation; transportation; population trends and 
characteristics; the role of the urban commu- 
nity in our national development; and the 
social implications of technological develop- 
ments. At the same time, the Committee has 
provided state and regional consultants to con- 
fer with the 45 state planning boards, and with 
regional and local planning agencies. 


National Youth Administration (1935); 1734 New 
York Ave., NW., Washington, D. C.; Aubrey 
Williams, Administrator. 


Activities: The Administration conducts three 
major programs for youth as follows: the student 
aid program which provides part-time work for 
needy students between the ages of 16 and 24 
inclusive, in regular attendance at schools, col- 
leges, and universities; the works program which 
provides part-time employment on public proj- 
ects of a socially useful character at a definite 
wage to out-of-school youth, 18 to 24 years of 
age inclusive, from families certified as in need of 
public assistance; and the guidance and place- 
ment program, which provides placement serv- 
ices for unemployed junior workers, and in co- 
operation with the state employment services 
sets up junior divisions which function as a part 
of such services. The Administration was estab- 
lished by executive order within the framework of 
the Works Progress Administration. 


Office of Education, United States Department of 
the Interior (1867); Washington, D. C.; J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect statistics and 
facts to show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several states and outlying parts, and 
in other countries; and to diffuse such informa- 
tion for the promotion of the cause of education 
throughout the country. The Office acts as a 
national clearing house of information in all fields 
of educational activity and cooperates with na- 
tional organizations and with state departments 
of education. The Office administers Part 4 
of Title V of the Social Security Act, providing 
for an extension of vocational rehabilitation 
services. Recent special activities of the Office 
include the organization and direction of educa- 
tion in Civilian Conservation Corps camps, pub- 
lic forum demonstration centers, and an educa- 
tional radio project. In 1933 the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education became the Vocational 
Division of the Office of Education. The Divi- 
sion’s staff is organized in services dealing sever- 
ally with the following lines of vocational work: 
agricultural education, business education, home 
economics education, occupational information 
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and guidance, trade and industrial education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. 


Periodical: School Life, 10 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Office of Indian Affairs, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1824); Washington, 
D. C.; John Collier, Commissioner. 


Purpose: To promote the welfare of the Indians 
of the United States. 


Prison Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion (1935); 907 16th St., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; James P. Davis, Executive Secretary. 


Activities: These include study of industrial 
operations and allied activities in state prisons 
by invitation of the governor and prison author- 
ities, formulation of a program for the reorgan- 
ization of such activities with the purpose of 
eliminating or minimizing competition with pri- 
vate industry and providing adequate rehabilita- 
tive treatment for the prisoners, recommenda- 
tions to the President for loans or grants to 
enable the states to carry out such programs, as- 
sistance to the states in inaugurating such pro- 
grams, collection and dissemination to the states 
of information regarding industrial and allied 
activities in prisons, and assistance to other 
federal agencies on problems involving state 
prisons or prison labor. 


Public Health Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (1798); Washington, 
D. C.; Thomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon General. 


Activities: Protection of the United States from 
the introduction of disease from without; medical 
examination and inspection of arriving aliens and 
prospective immigrants; prevention of interstate 
spread of disease and the suppression of epi- 
demics; cooperation with state and local health 
authorities in public health matters; administra- 
tion, under Title VI of the Social Security Act of 
1935, of the allotment of funds (amounting to 
$8,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939) to states for 
the purpose of establishing and extending ade- 
quate public health services, including the train- 
ing of personnel for state and local health work; 
administration, under an act approved May 24, 
1938, of the allotment of $3,000,000 to states for 
the control of venereal diseases; investigation of 
diseases of man; supervision and control of bio- 
logic and analogous products; dissemination of 
health information (particularly through the 
Office of Public Health Education, initiated in 
1936); maintenance of marine hospitals and relief 


stations for beneficiaries prescribed by law; con- 
finement and treatment of persons addicted to 
the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs who have 
committed offenses against the United States, 
and of addicts who voluntarily submit them- 
selves for treatment; study of mental diseases and 
drug addiction and investigation of legitimate 
needs for narcotic drugs; and medical and psy- 
chiatric services in federal penal and correctional 
institutions. The National Institute of Health 
and the National Cancer Institute, the latter 
established by an act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1937, function under the Public Health 
Service. The Surgeon General calls an annual 
Conference of State and Territorial Health Of- 
ficers with the Public Health Service, at which 
matters of mutual interest pertaining to the 
health of the nation, the coordination of health 
work throughout the country, problems arising in 
the administration of health work, and the con- 
trol of communicable diseases are discussed. 
Negro health is promoted through the National 
Negro Health Movement, which functions under 
the Public Health Service. 


Periodicals: Public Health Reports, weekly, $2.00 
a year; Venereal Disease Information, monthly, 
50 cents a year; National Negro Health News, 
quarterly, free. 


Railroad Retirement Board (1935); 10th and U 
Sts., NW., Washington, D. C.; Murray W. 
Latimer, Chairman. 


Purpose: To enforce the Railroad Retirement 
Acts of 1935 and 1937 and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and to make and certify 
awards and payments thereunder; to establish 
and promulgate rules and regulations and provide 
for adjustment of all controversial matters, and 
make necessary investigations in any matter in- 
volving annuities, pensions, unemployment bene- 
fits (which begin July 1, 1939), or other pay- 
ments; to collect contributions from employers 
under Unemployment Insurance Act (after July, 
1939); to maintain such personnel, offices, and 
facilities directly or by agreement with states or 
certain others, as may be necessary for the 
administration of the above-named Acts; to take 
appropriate steps to reduce and prevent unem- 
ployment and loss of earnings; to encourage and 
assist in the adoption of practical methods of 
vocational training, retraining, and vocational 
guidance; to promote the re-employment of unem- 
ployed employes; to study the rate of unemploy- 
ment actually experienced and make recommen- 
dations for adjustments in the unemployment 
insurance system, if such are found to be desirable; 
and in connection with these duties to carry on 
and publish the results of investigations and 
research studies. 
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Rural Electrification Administration (1935); 
2000 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; John M, Carmody, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate the intro- 
duction of electric service into rural areas not 
now served and to have it used to an extent 
sufficient to affect materially rural life. The 
Administration makes no grants, but under suit- 
able conditions it lends the entire cost of building 
rural electric distribution systems, and is also 
empowered to make loans for farm wiring and 
for plumbing. 


Periodical: Rural Electrification, monthly, 75 
cents a year. 


Social Security Board (1935); 1712 G St., NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Oscar M. Powell, Execu- 
tive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To administer the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act which relate to 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, unemployment compensation, and 
old age benefits; to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of officers and employes to carry out its 
functions under the Act; and to study and make 
recommendations as to the most effective meth- 
ods of providing economic security through social 
insurance, and as to legislation and matters of 
administrative policy concerning old age insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, accident com- 
pensation, and related subjects. The Board is 
composed of three members—not more than two 
of whom may be of one political party—ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The President desig- 
nates the chairman of the Board. Members of 
the Board devote their major attention to the 
formulation of policies, determination of organi- 
zation and general procedure, promulgation of 
rules and regulations, certification of grants-in- 
aid to the states, and of old age insurance claims. 
Responsibility for administrative and executive 
action is assigned to the Executive Director. 
Among the Board’s bureaus are the following: 
Informational Service, Bureau of Old Age Insur- 
ance, Bureau of Public Assistance, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, and Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation. Twelve regional and 
two territorial offices have been established. Each 
regional and territorial director is a representa- 
tive of the Board in his region and, subject to the 
Executive Director, is responsible for the conduct 
of relationships between the Board and the states 
within his region, Under the direction of the 
Regional Director and the Bureau of Old Age 
Insurance, the field offices—of which there are 
318 throughout the country—serve as adminis- 
trative agents of the Board, particularly in the 
administration of old age insurance. 
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Periodical: Social Security Bulletin, 
$2.00 a year. 


monthly, 


Tennessee Valley Authority (1933); Washington, 
D. C.; Harcourt A. Morgan, Chairman, Board 
of Directors. 


Purpose: To maintain, modernize, and operate 
government properties in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., in the interest of the national de- 
fense, and for the development of new and im- 
proved plant-food products and processes for 
purposes of agricultural development; to provide 
for the unified development of the water resources 
of the Tennessee River system in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and the development 
and disposition of hydro-electric power; and to 
conduct surveys and make plans for the con- 
servation and development of the natural re- 
sources of the Tennessee Valley region and 
adjoining territory, comprising the basis for 
future legislation appropriate to such purpose for 
enactment by the federal Congress or by the 
legislatures of the several states. 


Veterans Administration (1930); 132 Arlington 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator. 


Purpose: To administer all benefits, including 
hospitalization of veterans of all wars, authorized 
by federal law for veterans and the dependents of 
veterans who served in the armed forces of the 
United States. 


Wage and Hour Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (1938); Washington, D. C.; 
Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator. 


Purpose: To administer and enforce the mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, sometimes 
popularly referred to as the Wage and Hour Law. 


Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor (1918); Washington, D. C.; Mary 
Anderson, Director. 


Activities: The Bureau advises the Secretary of 
Labor; makes investigations; analyzes data; pub- 
lishes reports; and disseminates information con- 
cerning wage-earning women, including stand- 
ards for their employment, hours, wages and 
earnings, working conditions, health and safety, 
economic problems, legal and economic status, 
industrial relations, employment fluctuation, em- 
ployment in special industries or occupations, 
occupational opportunities and progress, workers’ 
education, technological changes, labor legisla- 
tion, and industrial home work. 
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Periodical: The Woman Worker, bimonthly, 25 
cents a year. 


Works Progress Administration (1935); 1734 
New York Ave., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Col. Francis C. Harrington, Administrator. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide useful work 
for the destitute unemployed. The Administra- 
tion is financed from funds appropriated in the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1938. It operates a 
program of useful work projects, 98 per cent of 
which are planned and sponsored by state and 
local public agencies, and are approved by state 
and federal offices of the WPA and by the Presi- 
dent. A small number of projects are initiated 
and operated on a nation-wide basis by various 
agencies of the federal government. Employ- 
ment is distributed throughout the country in 
accordance with the number of employable per- 
sons in need in each state. State administrations 


have been set up in each state, charged with 
carrying out the program. A few of the many 
types of work carried out under the program are 
illustrated by the following partial list of work 
completed by September, 1937: projects spon- 
sored by states and localities resulted in the con- 
struction of 46,650 miles of new road and the 
repair of 158,694 miles; the construction of 3,777 
new recreational buildings and the repair of 
2,664; the construction of 757 swimming pools 
and the repair of 190 or more; the laying of 4,295 
miles of new water main and distributing lines 
and the repair of 1,459 additional miles; 6,300 
miles of new sanitary and storm sewers were con- 
structed and 1,966 miles were repaired; 33,650,000 
books were renovated; 121,710,000 articles were 
manufactured in sewing rooms throughout the 
country; and 129,015,000 school lunches have 
been served. Frequent special reports are pub- 
lished. The National Youth Administration has 
been established within the Works Progress 
Administration. 
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Note: The inclusion of an agency in this list is a recognition of the fact that its announced purpose 


and activities place it within the scope of the volume. 


Inclusion does not indicate endorsement of 


an agency’s work by the Russell Sage Foundation, the Editor of the Social Work Year Book, or the 


Advisory Committee. 


If readers desire to refer to the listing of an agency and do not know its exact name, use may be 
made of the INDEx, page 711 ff. Agencies are there grouped under the subjects with which they are 
chiefly concerned, as well as under their own names, alphabetically. 

Since many incorporated organizations do not use the abbreviation ‘‘Inc.’’ after their names, that 
abbreviation has been omitted in all cases except where its use seems essential to identify an agency. 

A few international associations, most of which function nationally in the United States in addition 
to operating in foreign countries, are included in this list. In these instances the association’s United 
States address is usually given rather than that of the international headquarters in Europe. 


Advisory Council on Social Security (1937); So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, D. C.; J. 
Douglas Brown, Ph.D., Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 25, including 6 repre- 
sentatives of labor, 6 of industry, and 13 of the 
public. 


Purpose and Activities: The Council was ap- 
pointed jointly by the Senate Special Committee 
on Social Security and the Social Security Board 
to study and recommend appropriate revisions 
more particularly in the old age provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Specific requests made to the 
Council concern the time of initiating benefit 
payments; increasing the rate of benefits in early 
years; disability and survivors’ benefits; revision 
of the tax schedule; extension of coverage; and 
the size, character, and disposition of reserves. 
Since November, 1937, the Council and its 
Interim Committee have been assisted by the 
Social Security Board in making an intensive 
study of the old age insurance program. 


Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc. (1926); 302 
East 35th St., New York; Eleanor G. Coit, 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals interested in workers’ 
education; unions and other workers’ groups and 
classes concerned in the problem of workers’ edu- 
cation; Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry; Pacific Coast School for 
Workers, Berkeley; School for Workers, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Southern Summer School 
for Workers, Asheville, N. C.; and Summer 
School for Office Workers, Chicago. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct labor educa- 
tion services giving assistance to workers’ educa- 
tion projects throughout the country and to act 
as a clearing house for its member schools. The 


organization conducts an active advisory service 
giving suggestions on bibliographies, study out- 
lines, and methods of teaching; supplies books to 
local classes by means of its traveling library; 
organizes conferences and classes and conducts 
seminars for teachers of workers’ groups; and by 
means of its publications, in the shape of pam- 
phlets, lists, and its magazine, supplies fresh in- 
formation to the field in a form particularly useful 
to workers. The organization is a central agency 
in the field of workers’ education. 


Periodical: Affiliated Schools Scrapbook, occa- 
sional issues, $1.00 a year. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth (1914); 
name changed in 1937 from Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance; 401 Grace American 
Bldg., Richmond; O. Latham Hatcher, Ph.D., 
President, 


Membership: 
branches, 4. 


Individuals, approximately 400; 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a research and 
service center concerned with the guidance of 
rural young people in their education, and in 
their occupational choices and preparation. The 
organization endeavors to help rural young peo- 
ple, both directly and through the county, state, 
and federal school system, and other agencies. As 
the only national agency centering on rural guid- 
ance, it acts as coordinator and technician fora 
variety of other agencies. It also makes rural 
case studies, and directs experimental guidance 
programs and demonstrations. 


Amateur Athletic Union of the United States 
(1888); 233 Broadway, New York; Daniel J. 
Ferris, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 50,384 (athletes of 
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championship caliber) ; constituent organizations, 
39 district associations covering the United States 
and Hawaii. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage systematic 
physical exercise in the United States; to improve 
and promote athletic sports among amateurs; to 
promote the civic interests of the nation by the 
country-wide education of all classes of individ- 
uals in the benefits to be derived by participation 
in athletics and wholesome recreational sports; 
and to promote national, state, and local legisla- 
tion in the interest of the institution of public 
playgrounds, gymnasia, swimming pools, and 
fields for amateur sport. 


Periodical: The Amateur Athlete, monthly, $1.00 
a year. 


American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence (1889); 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 
Ernest Minor Patterson, Ph.D., President. 


Membership: Individuals, libraries, business com- 
panies, etc., approximately 9,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a national 
forum for the discussion of political and social 
questions. The principal means to that end are 
publications and meetings. 


Periodical: The Annals, bimonthly, $5.00 a year 
in paper, $7.50 in cloth. 


American Arbitration Association (1926); 8 West 
40th St., New York; Frances Kellor, First Vice 
President. 


Membership: Individuals and corporations, 402; 
trade associations, 35, 


Purpose and Activities: To develop the use of 
arbitration in the United States, as a means of 
advancing commercial and industrial peace. The 
Association is a private non-profit organization 
which maintains facilities for the conduct of 
arbitration of commercial and industrial disputes, 
under standard rules, before members of its na- 
tional panel of arbitrators. Over 7,000 men are 
included in this panel, representing the leading 
industries and professions and located in 1,600 
cities. The Association also promotes the knowl- 
edge of arbitration through special studies and 
through the maintenance of an educational serv- 
ice which furthers information on arbitration law 
and practice. 


Periodical: Arbitration Journal, quarterly, $2.00 
a year. 


American Association for Adult Education (1926); 
Room 2812, 60 East 42d St., New York; 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,143; constituent or- 
ganizations, 384. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearing 
house for information in the field of adult educa- 
tion; to assist enterprises already in operation; to 
help organizations and groups to initiate adult 
education activities; and to aid and advise indi- 
viduals who, although occupied with some pri- 
mary vocation or interest, desire to continue learn- 
ing by themselves. The National Occupational 
Conference is administered through the Associa- 
tion. The Association is currently engaged upon 
a five-year study and appraisal of the entire field 
of American adult education; the first 11 volumes 
of a possible 35 have been published in the series 
on the Social Significance of Adult Education in 
the United States. 


Periodical: Journal of Adult Education (Amer- 
ican), quarterly, $3.00 a year, free to members. 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
(1906); 131 East 23d St., New York; John B. 
Andrews, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000. 


Activities: The Association works from the gen- 
eral welfare viewpoint through scientific studies 
toward the development and maintenance of 
improved standards of health, safety, efficiency, 
and economic security, particularly to provide 
for the following: adequate compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
prevention of unemployment and mitigation of 
its effects, old age pensions, health insurance, 
rock dusting to prevent coal mine catastrophes, 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples, regulation of 
fee-charging employment agencies, and one day 
of rest in seven. The Association investigates the 
administration of labor laws periodically. A spe- 
cialized reference library is maintained and an 
information service provided for members. Re- 
ports on current labor problems are made through 
its periodical and through special leaflets, issued 
frequently. Annual and mid-year conferences 
provide opportunity for public discussion. 


Periodical: American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


American Association for Social Security (1927); 
Room 1335, 22 East 17th St., New York; 
A. Epstein, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 5,000. 


Purpose: To promote social security and social 
insurance in the United States. 


Periodicals: Social Security, monthly, $2.00 a 
year; Annual Proceedings of National Confer- 
ence, $2.00 a copy. 
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American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
(1853); State School for the Blind, Lansing; 
Josef G. Cauffman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: 5 delegates from each residential 
school for the blind; 3 from each public school 
system having an enrolment of 25 or more blind 
pupils; 1 from each library for the blind; and 
associate, honorary, or corresponding members as 
elected. 


Purpose: To provide a means for consultation 
concerning problems relating to the education of 
the blind, and to foster and promote movements 
having as their aim the improvement of such 
education. 


American Association of Medical Social Workers 
(1918); 844 Rush St., Chicago; Mary M. 
Maxwell, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Active members, 1,380; associate, 
175; corporate, 71; junior, 219; and district or- 
ganizations, 13. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as an organ of 
intercommunication between medical social work- 
ers; to maintain and improve standards of social 
work in hospitals, dispensaries, special clinics, 
or other distinctly medical or psychiatric institu- 
tions; and to stimulate its intensive and extensive 
development. The central office provides for field 
visits, correspondence, representation through 
scientific exhibits at official meetings of the 
medical, hospital, health, and social work organi- 
zations. Study committees, through similar local 
committees, are examining and reporting special 
projects. Particular emphasis is being placed on 
education for practice in this field. 


Periodical: The Bulletin, 8 issues yearly, free to 
members. 


American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers (1926); Babies Hospital, 167th St. 
and Broadway, New York; Mrs. Katharine 
Moore Wickman, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 517. 


Purpose: To promote association among psy- 
chiatric social workers; to promote adequate 
standards for professional preparation and train- 
ing; to formulate, maintain, and improve stand- 
ards of psychiatric social work; and to encourage 
research and study in the field of psychiatric 
social work. 


Periodical: News-Letter, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year, free to members. 


American Association of Schools of Social Work 
(1919); University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; 
Marion Hathway, Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 
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Membership: 35 schools of social work, either 
organized separately from, affiliated with, or con- 
stituting part of a larger educational institution. 
For a list of these schools or departments see 
EDUCATION FOR SociAL Work in Part One. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop and maintain 
standards of professional education for the field of 
social work; to provide advice and consultation to 
educational institutions interested in establishing 
schools of social work in accordance with mem- 
bership standards of the Association; to initiate 
and further curriculum revisions in the light of 
changing needs in the field of practice; to promote, 
through conferences, a discussion and clarification 
of problems of professional education. Under a 
special grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Association has undertaken research to deter- 
mine training needs in the expanding public so- 
cial services and to evaluate existing professional 
curricula in relation to meeting these needs. In 
addition to annual meetings, regional conferences 
are scheduled at intervals. 


American Association of Social Workers (1921); 
130 East 22d St., New York; Walter West, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 11,000; 
urban, state, or regional chapters and councils, 85. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide the national 
working channel and local machinery for the co- 
operative activities of professional social work- 
ers; through its membership requirements to 
encourage proper and adequate basic preparation 
and training and to foster a homogeneous group 
which can develop competent social work opinion; 
through its Division on Personnel Standards to 
promote a high quality of professional service 
through a wide recognition of the importance 
of qualified personnel selection for the entire field; 
through its Division on Employment Practices to 
formulate and seek to establish satisfactory con- 
ditions of employment and retirement of per- 
sonnel, to attract competent personnel, and to 
enable them to work effectively; through its 
Division on Government and Social Work to 
initiate and participate in social planning and 
legislation for modernized welfare services and 
improved living standards; and through its gen- 
eral activities to disseminate information con- 
cerning social work as a profession, to encourage 
and conduct appropriate investigation not in- 
cluded in the activities of its divisions, and to 
publish material related to experience of social 
work practitioners and therefore of special value 
to the advancement of professional social work. 


Periodical: The Compass, monthly except Sep- 
tember, $1.00 a year, free to members. 
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American Association of University Women 
(1882); 1634: 1 St., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Kathryn McHale, Ph. D., General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 59,145; divisions and 
branches, 9 sectional, 42 state, and 813 local. 


Activities: The Association develops adult edu- 
cation programs; promotes high standards in 
institutions of higher learning; provides guidance 
in program preparation; and issues pamphlets, 
bibliographies, study outlines, and other mate- 
rials to assist local branches in carrying on projects 
and studies in fields of national problems, inter- 
national problems, child development and educa- 
tion for family life, educational standards and 
trends, and the arts. Asa result of adult educa- 
tion study, communal activities (including legisla- 
tion) are carried on in towns, cities, and states. 
A fellowship program is maintained, work is 
undertaken to determine a desirable economic 
and legal status of women, international relations 
are promoted through affiliation with the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, and 
research is carried on within the fields of the 
Association’s interests. The Association holds 
biennial national conventions, sectional confer- 
ences, and annual state conventions. 


Periodical: Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


American Association of Visiting Teachers (1919) ; 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, N. J.; Mar- 
ion N. Echols, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 175. 


Purpose: To unite the visiting teachers of the 
United States in matters of common professional 
interest; to consider the specific functions, rela- 
tionships, and objectives of case workers operat- 
ing in a school setting; to raise standards of their 
work with the personality and behavior problems 
of children; to educate communities to the mental 
hygiene significance of early constructive work 
with individual maladjustments; and to interpret 
visiting teacher work to educators through state, 
vocational and teachers’ conferences, and to so- 
cial workers through professional gatherings. 


Periodical: Visiting Teacher Bulletin, 4 issues 
yearly, free to members. 


American Association of Workers for the Blind 
(1905); 3630 Grandel Sq., St. Louis; Mary E. 
Ryder, Secretary General. 


Membership: Individuals, 313. 


Purpose: To consider and promote the education, 
employment, advancement, and general welfare 
of the blind of North America and the American 
dependencies through such measures and agen- 


cies as may be deemed best adapted to their 
needs. 


Periodical: Proceedings, biennially, $3.00 a copy. 


American Association on Indian Affairs (1937); 
successor to American Indian Defense Associa- 
tion and National Association on Indian Af- 
fairs; 1000 Madison Ave., New York; Margaret 
McKittrick, Executive Assistant. 


Membership: Individuals, 190; constituent or- 
ganizations, 6 state branches and affiliates, and 1 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare 
of the American Indian in the United States by 
creating an enlightened public opinion, assisting 
and protecting him against encroachment on his 
constitutional rights, promoting suitable legis- 
lation and the enforcement of law, improving 
hygienic conditions through a study of health 
situations and by the supply of nurses and pro- 
fessional services where needed, aiding in preserv- 
ing and fostering his native arts and crafts, and 
forming wherever it may be desirable auxiliary 
associations for the purpose of accomplishing 
these ends. 


Periodical: Indian Affairs, quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


American Association on Mental Deficiency 
(1876); Elwyn, Pa.; E. A. Whitney, M.D., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 550. 


Purpose: To study the causes and prevention 
of mental deficiency and subjects pertaining to 
the instruction and welfare of the mentally defi- 
cient. The following are among the specific aims: 
a complete census and registration of all mentally 
deficient children of school age, extra-institu- 
tional supervision of all defectives in the com- 
munity, parole for all suitable institutionally 
trained mentally defective persons, and special 
provision for defective delinquents. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf (1890); 1537 35th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Josephine B. Tim- 
berlake, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,800. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and lip- 
reading, to provide information for parents of 
deaf children, and to maintain a reference library 
on deafness and those handicapped by deafness of 
any degree. The Association controls the Volta 
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Bureau, for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf. 


Periodicals: Volta Review, monthly, $2.00 a year; 
Biennial Proceedings, $1.00; both free to mem- 
bers. 


American Bar Association (1878); 1140 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago; Olive G. Ricker, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 31,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the science of 
jurisprudence, promote the administration of jus- 
tice and uniformity of legislation and of judicial 
decision throughout the nation, uphold the honor 
of the profession of the law, and encourage cordial 
intercourse among the members of the American 
Bar. Activities related to the field of social work 
include those represented by the following sec- 
tions or committees: American Citizenship, Crim- 
inal Law, Defense of Liberties Vouchsafed by the 
Bill of Rights, Employment, Labor, Legal Aid 
Work, Psychiatric Jurisprudence, and Social Se- 
curity. 


Periodical: American Bar Association Journal, 
monthly, $3.00 a year. 


American Birth Control League (1921); 501 
Madison Ave., New York; Marguerite Benson, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 18,000, 
the majority of whom are members of state 
leagues; constituent organizations, 28 state, 1 
county, and 2 city leagues. 


Activities: The League establishes medically di- 
rected birth control clinics, organizes leagues to 
sponsor and support them, and advances medical 
education in contraceptive technique through 
medical colleges and societies. It publishes 
pamphlets, reprints, bibliographies, and a clinic 
directory; also study outlines on the health, so- 
cial, and economic implications of child spacing. 
The Citizens Committee for Planned Parenthood 
functions as a fund-raising group for the League. 


Periodicals: Birth Control Review, monthly, free 
to members; National Clinic Courier, quarterly, 
free to clinicians, nurses, and social workers. 


American Camping Association (1910); 330 South 
State St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Herbert H. 
Twining, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 900. 
Membership is effected through local and re- 
gional organizations called sections of which there 
are 19, including 2 in Canada and 1 in Hawaii. 


Purpose and Activities: Yo further the interests 
and welfare of children and adults through camp- 
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ing as an educative, recreative, and character de- 
veloping experience, by the following means: pro- 
motion of camping generally and stimulation of 
its expansion; lending of administrative attention 
to needs and problems common to all camps; 
formulation and effecting of standards to permit 
camping to function adequately as an educa- 
tional, health developing, and joyous experience; 
instigation, promotion, and coordination of stud- 
ies and research in all areas of camping; promo- 
tion and guiding of training courses, institutes, 
and conferences for the training of leadership; 
and publication of a periodical and permanent 
literature for the stimulation, enlightenment, and 
growth of camp leaders generally. 


Periodical: The Camping Magazine, 9 issues 
yearly, $2.00 a year. 


American City Planning Institute (1917); Hunt 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; Harold W. Lautner, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 159. 


Purpose: To study and advance the science and 
art of city and regional planning, to facilitate the 
exchange of experience among members, to en- 
courage original research, and to make more gen- 
eral the application of planning principles in city, 
regional, state, and national development. 


Periodical: The Planners’ Journal, bimonthly, 
$3.00 a year. 


American Civil Liberties Union (1920); 31 Union 
Sq. West, New York; Roger N. Baldwin, 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 6,000; 
constituent local or state organizations, 31. 


Purpose and Activities: To protect freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage by combating 
repressive legislation and the acts of officials in 
violation of civil liberties; to aid in defense of 
cases in courts; and to carry test cases to the 
higher courts. Among activities sponsored by the 
Union are the following: Committee on Academic 
Freedom, Committee on Alien Civil Rights, Com- 
mittee on Education for Civil Liberties, Commit- 
tee on Indian Civil Rights, Committee on Labor’s 
Rights, Committee on Religious Liberties, Na- 
tional Committee on Labor Injunctions, and Na- 
tional Council on Freedom from Censorship. 


Periodicals: Mimeographed weekly bulletins, 
$1.50 a year; Quarterly and Yearly Reviews, 
$1.00 a year for both; subscription to pamphlet 
service, $2.00 a year. 


American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born (1931); Room 1500, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Dwight C. Morgan, Secretary. © 
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Membership: Individuals, 50; constituent organi- 
zations, 12 national and 150 local. 


Activities: The Committee combats discrimina- 
tion against foreign-born residents of this coun- 
try, seeks to prevent destruction of families by 
deportation, and mobilizes public support and 
provides legal defense to prevent deportation for 
political opinion and to preserve the American 
tradition of asylum for political and religious 
refugees. 


Periodicals: Weekly Press Releases; Monthly 
Bulletins; $3.00 a year for all publications. 


American Committee on Maternal Welfare 
(1919); 5848 Drexel Ave., Chicago; Fred L. 
Adair, M.D., Chairman. 


Membership: (Individuals, 20 representing the 
American Association of Obstetricians, Gynecolo- 
gists and Abdominal Surgeons; American College 
of Surgeons; American Gynecological Society; 
American Hospital Association; American Medi- 
cal Association, Section of Obstetrics and Gyne- 

cology; American Nurses Association; American 
_ Protestant Hospital Association; American Pub- 
lic Health Association; Central Association of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists; Chicago Ma- 
ternity Center; Maternity Center Association of 
New York; National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion; National Medical Association; National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing; New Eng- 
land Obstetrical and Gynecological Society; Pa- 
cific Coast Society of Obstetrics and Gynecology; 
Southern Medical Association; U. S. Bureau of 
the Census; U. S. Children’s Bureau; and U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve maternal 
welfare by stimulating the interest of the medical 
profession so that they will lead in their own com- 
munities in providing maternal care; to promote 
the formation of state and local committees of 
medical practitioners whose function shall be the 
development of maternal care; to educate physi- 
cians, nurses, and the laity to the need for better 
obstetric care both in the home and in institu- 
tions by means of printed material, movies, and 
other available methods; to establish and raise 
the standards of maternal care; and to promote 
the study of problems, the solution of which will 
lessen morbidity and mortality associated with 
childbearing, alleviate suffering, and improve the 
quality of the human race. 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations (1934); Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: 11 national organizations: Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, American Associa- 


tion of Collegiate Registrars, American College 
Personnel Association, Eastern College Personnel 
Officers, Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, National Association of Deans of Women, 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Personnel Research Federation, 
Teachers College Personnel Association, and 
Western Personnel Service. 


Purpose and Activities: To effect cooperation 
among the member associations to the end that 
mutual acquaintance may be cultivated, and 
principles, practices, and professional standards 
in this field may be advanced; and to foster the 
aims that these organizations have in common, 
without in any way minimizing their activities in 
carrying out the special aims of each association 
in its own field. The Council arranges a series of 
joint meetings at the annual convention of a 
number of the constituent groups. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings appear in one of 
the monthly issues of Occupations: The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, published by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. | 


American Council on Community Self-Help Ex- 
changes (1938); 5 East 57th St., New York; 
Winslow Carlton, Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 28. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect accurate in- 
formation about existing community self-help 
exchanges (community centers where needy per- 
sons may work to provide goods and services for 
their own use); to foster nation-wide interest in 
self-help by disseminating information to the 
general public and to those who control the use of 
private and public funds; to foster the establish- 
ment of new exchanges by offering and, upon 
request, arranging for the services of qualified 
field consultants; and to organize such training as 
might be helpful in developing leaders and ad- 
ministrators of community self-help exchanges. 


American Country Life Association (1919); 297 
Fourth Ave., New York; Benson Y. Landis, 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: (Individuals, 600. 


Purpose: To promote discussion of the problems 
and objectives in country life and to facilitate the 
means of their solution and attainment, to 
further the efforts and increase the efficiency of 
persons and agencies engaged in this field, to dis- 
seminate information calculated to promote a | 
better understanding of country life, and to aid 
in rural improvement. 


Periodical: Rural America, 9 issues yearly, $2.00 
a year. 
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American Dental Association (1860); 212 East 
Superior St., Chicago; Harry B. Pinney, 
D.D.S., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 43,000; 
constituent organizations, 57. 


Purpose: To cultivate and promote the art and 
science of dentistry; to elevate and sustain the 
professional character and education of dentists; 
and to enlighten and direct public opinion in 
relation to oral hygiene, dental prophylaxis, and 
advanced scientific dental service. 


Periodical: Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation and the Dental Cosmos, monthly, $5.00 a 
year. 


American Federation of Housing Authorities 
(1937); 220 Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D. C.; Miles R. Frisbie, Executive Director. 


Membership: Limited to state boards of housing 
and municipal housing authorities. 


Purpose: To aid local housing authorities and 
state boards in their dealings with the U. S. 
Housing Authority and other federal agencies; to 
cooperate with the U. S. Housing Authority as 
to its policies, procedure, and standards; to ex- 
pedite the successful working of the housing law; 
to exchange information among its members and 
coordinate local and national policy; and to pro- 
tect the United States Housing Act of 1937 
against adverse amendment. 


Periodical: Monthly bulletins, $5.00 a year, free 
to members. 


American Federation of Labor (1881); American 
Federation of Labor Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 
William Green, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,623,087; affiliated 
national and international unions, 102 (com- 
prised of 32,631 local unions); departments, 4 
(comprised of 846 local department councils); 
directly affiliated local unions, 1,517; state 
branches, 49; city central bodies, 792. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a coordinating 
agency through which trade unions may deter- 
mine labor policies and practices, promote the 
general interests of all workers, and secure mutual 
support for their special problems. Among its 
affiliated unions are the following: American 
Federation of Government Employees; and Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees of America. 


Periodicals: American Federationist, monthly, 
$2.00 a year; Weekly News Letter, furnished to 
labor papers; Monthly Survey of Business. 
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American Folk Dance Society (1916); 673 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Ruth Burchenal, Secretary. 


Membership: 250, representing individuals and 
members of groups and organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To maintain a national 
study and reference service for the field of folk 
dancing and music of the United States and of 
various other nationalities. Its activities include: 
research in and collection and publication of folk 
dances, especially those best suited for general 
use by both adults and children; folk dance 
institutes for leaders, lectures, demonstrations, 
programs, and festivals; assembling of an archive 
of American folk dance and other reference mate- 
rials; and maintenance of a national and interna- 
tional information and consultation bureau. 


American Foundation (1925); 1122 Lincoln- 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia; Clarence Gardner, 
Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To engage exclusively in 
charitable, scientific, literary, and educational 
activities; and to promote the welfare of man- 
kind. The American Foundation Studies in 
Government has defined 10 fields of study and is 
pursuing active investigation in four of them. 
The first report of this research, published in 
April, 1937, is American Medicine, Expert Testi- 
mony out of Court. The Foundation maintains 
the Mountain Lake Sanctuary, Lake Wales, 
Florida, and has developed this tract for its 
educational and recreational opportunities. 


American Foundation for Mental Hygiene (1928); 
50 West 50th St., New York; Clifford W. 
Beers, Secretary. 


Activities: The Foundation seeks gifts and be- 
quests in order to give financial aid, in so far as 
its resources permit, to research and other work 
which will help conserve mental health, reduce 
and prevent nervous and mental disorders and 
mental defect, and improve the care and treat- 
ment of persons suffering from such disorders. 


American Foundation for the Blind (1921); 15 
West 16th St., New York; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


Activities: The Foundation is a nation-wide or- 
ganization for the promotion of those interests 
of the blind which cannot be advantageously 
handled by local agencies, Its activities include: 
research in education, statistics, legislation, voca- 
tional opportunities, mechanical appliances, and 
publishing methods for the blind, including the 
manufacture of talking book records and read- 
ing machines; consultation service; assistance to 
state and community agencies in the promotion 
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of legislation, organization of activities, and edu- 
cation of the public; special services to blind 
individuals; scholarships for a limited number of 
promising students with satisfactory vocational 
objectives; and a special lending library on the 
welfare of the blind. 


Periodicals: Outlook for the Blind, 5 issues 
yearly, inkprint edition $2.00 a year, Braille 
edition 40 cents a year; Teachers Forum (for 
instructors of blind children), in inkprint and 
Braille, 5 issues yearly, $1.00 a year; Talking 
Book Topics, quarterly, inkprint edition, free to 
talking book readers. 


American Heart Association (1924); 50 West 
50th St., New York; Gertrude P. Wood, Office 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,600; 
constituent organizations, 94. 


Purpose and Activities: To gather facts relating 
to heart disease and disseminate information as 
to its prevention and care; to develop and apply 
measures which will prevent heart disease; to 
encourage and assist in the development of new 
centers for cardiac work; to coordinate the work 
of centers for the prevention and care of heart 
disease; and to arouse the public, through pub- 
licity, to its responsibility and opportunity to 
combat heart disease. 


Pertodicals: American Heart Journal, monthly, 
$8.50 a year; Bulletin, quarterly; Modern Con- 
cepts of Cardiovascular Disease, monthly; both 
free to members. 


American Home Economics Association (1908); 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D, C.; Mrs. 
Katharine McFarland Ansley, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Individuals, 12,640 received through 
53 affiliated associations; student home economics 
clubs, 1,986. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together those 
concerned in developing the art of right living, by 
the application of systematized knowledge to the 
problems of the home and the community; to 
develop home economics by means of curriculum 
building in schools and colleges, adequate train- 
ing for professional service, and adequate, finan- 
cially well-supported, and scientifically organized 
home economics research; to continue active 
work in child development and parental educa- 
tion; to cooperate with organizations with related 
interests; to give increased cooperation in move- 
ments intended to further the interests of con- 
sumers, especially through quality and perform- 
ance labeling of consumers goods and through 
consumer education; and to develop closer rela- 
tions with home economists and home economics 


institutions in other countries. Home Economics 
in Social Work functions as a department of the 
Association. It meets as an associate group with 
the National Conference of Social Work. 


Periodicals: Journal of Home Economics, 10 is- 
sues yearly, $2.50 a year; Association Bulletin, 
quarterly, free to members, subscription to li- 
braries, $1.00. 


American Hospital Association (1899); 18 East 
Division St., Chicago; Bert W. Caldwell, M.D., 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,309; institutions, 
2,149; constituent organizations, 17. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare 
of the people, so far as it may be done, by the 
institution, care, and management of hospitals 
and dispensaries with efficiency and economy; to 
aid in procuring the cooperation of all organiza- 
tions with similar aims and objects; and, in 
general, to do all things which may best promote 
hospital efficiency. Sections, standing commit- 
tees, and special committees of the Association 
most closely related to social work include those 
dealing with the following subjects: out-patient 
departments, hospital social service, tuberculosis, 
public health relations, workmen’s compensation, 
and costs of medical care. Since 1929 the Asso- 
ciation has operated the Hospital Library Service 
Bureau, a clearing house for the dissemination of 
information relating to problems in the hospital 
field. 


Periodicals: Hospitals, monthly, $3.00 a year, 
$2.00 to members; Transactions, annually. 


American Humane Association (1877) ; 135 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany; Eric H. Hansen, General 
Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, 6,900; constituent or- 
ganizations, 183. 


Purpose: To promote work for the protection of 
children and animals throughout the United 
States. 


Periodical: National Humane Review, monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


American Institute for the Deaf-Blind (1933); 
2332 Bryant Ave., Evanston, IIl.; Robert H. 
Gault, Ph.D., Director General. 


Purpose: To provide training and education for 
a small number of deaf-blind children; to conduct 
psycho-educational research with reference to the 
specified group, and with further reference to the 
education of the deaf and of the blind; and to 
conduct research relating to the protection of 
vision and hearing in the schools generally. 
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American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology (1909) ; 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago; 
Henry Barrett Chamberlin, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 250. 


Purpose: To further the scientific study of crime, 
criminal law, and procedure; to formulate and 
promote measures for solving the problems con- 
nected therewith; and to coordinate the efforts of 
individuals and of organizations interested in the 
administration of certain, speedy justice. 


Pertodical: Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, bimonthly, $3.50 a year. 


American Institute of Park Executives (1898); 
Box 422, Tulsa, Okla.; Will O. Doolittle, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 500 
executives of public parks and recreation systems. 


Purpose and Activities: To disseminate informa- 
tion in regard to public parks and recreation 
activities and to promote larger facilities for use 
of leisure time. The American Park Society is 
one of its branch societies. 


Periodical: Parks and Recreation, monthly, 


$3.00 a year. 


American Legion, National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion (1925); 777 North Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis; Emma C. Puschner, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To assure care, training, 
and protection primarily to the children of 
veterans of the World War and, in general, to 
assure a square deal for every child. The Division 
informs the membership within the Legion and 
its subsidiary organizations, and also the citizens 
at large, of the conditions and needs of children; 
secures the enactment of legislation to bring 
improved care and protection for all children; 
and provides assistance to any child of a veteran 
of the World War who may need the services 
afforded by the Division when local welfare re- 
sources are not available or are inadequate. The 
entire child welfare program of the Legion has 
been built upon cooperation with existing child- 
caring and protective agencies. Emphasis is 
placed on the care of children in their own homes 
with their parents; concern is for the ‘‘whole 
child,’ and his needs. There are some 20,000 
volunteers serving as child welfare chairmen or 
child welfare workers in the many American 
Legion Posts and Auxiliary units throughout the 
country. 


American Library Association (1876); 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Carl H. Milam, Sec- 
retary. 
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Membership: Individuals, approximately 14,000; 
constituent organizations, 56. 


Purpose: To assist in making books a vital, work- 
ing, educational force in American life; to make 
libraries easily accessible to all the people; to 
raise professional standards; and to publish books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets which will aid trustees 
and librarians in rendering library service. 


Periodicals: Bulletin, monthly, free to members; 
Booklist, semimonthly, $3.00 a year; Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, quarterly, $1.00 a year; 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


American Medical Association (1847); 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago; Olin West, M.D., 
Secretary and General Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, 108,916; constituent 
organizations, 54. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the science 
and art of medicine and to aid in the betterment 
of public health. Activities related to social 
work include those represented by the Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Health Education, Bureau of 
Investigation (dealing especially with fraud and 
quackery in medicine), Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation, Bureau of Medical Economics, 
Council on Foods, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, Section on Preventive and Indus- 
trial Medicine and Public Health, and Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education 
(with National Education Association). 


Periodicals: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, weekly, $7.00 a year; Hygeia (a lay 
journal), monthly, $2.50 a year; Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus, $12.00 a year. 


American National Red Cross (1881); Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James L. Fieser, Vice Chairman in 
charge of Domestic Operations. 


Membership: Individuals, 5,523,585 adults and 
9,070,958 juniors; chapters, 3,715. 


Purpose and Activities: To furnish volunteer aid 
to the sick and wounded of armies in time of 
war; to act in matters of voluntary relief and in 
accord with the military and naval authorities 
as a medium of communication between the 
people of the United States of America and their 
Army and Navy; to act in such matters between 
similar national societies of other governments 
and the government and the people and the 
Army and Navy of the United States of America; 
to continue and carry on a system of national 
and international relief in time of peace; and to 
mitigate the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods, and other national calamities, 
and to devise and carry on measures for prevent- 
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ing their recurrence. The services of the Red 
Cross are: Civilian Relief, Disaster Relief, First 
Aid and Life Saving, Home and Farm Accident 
Prevention, Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
Junior Red Cross, Nursing, Nutrition, Public 
Health Nursing, Volunteer, and War. 


Periodicals: Red Cross Courier, $1.00 a year; 
Junior Red Cross News, 50 cents a year; Junior 
Red Cross Journal, $1.00 a year, supplied to 
schools. 


American Nurses’ Association (1896); 50 West 
50th St., New York; Mrs. Alma H. Scott, 
R.N., Director of Headquarters. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 140,000; 
constituent organizations, 52, including 48 state 
associations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the profes- 
sional and educational advancement of nurses in 
every proper way; to elevate the standard of 
nursing education; to establish and maintain a 
code of ethics among nurses; to distribute relief 
among such nurses as may become ill, disabled, or 
destitute; to disseminate information on the sub- 
ject of nursing by publications in official period- 
icals or otherwise; and to bring into communica- 
tion with each other various nurses and associa- 
tions and federations of nurses throughout the 
United States. The Association’s Department of 
Education is the National League of Nursing 
Education. 


Periodicals: American Journal of Nursing, month- 
ly, $3.00 a year; Bulletin, monthly, free; Biennial 
Proceedings, price varies. 


American Occupational Therapy Association 
(1917); 175 Fifth Ave., New York; Meta R. 
Cobb, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To maintain the stand- 
ards of education and training of occupational 
therapists, to maintain a national register of 
qualified therapists, to diffuse authoritative in- 
formation relative to the aims and methods 
employed in occupational treatment, to further 
its use with the sick and disabled, and to stimu- 
late scientific research in the field. Activities 
include: information regarding training centers; 
advice relative to hospitals willing to receive 
students for specialized practice training; advice 
in connection with organization or other prob- 
lems; surveys and recommendations in particular 
fields, on request; and the maintenance of a 
placement service for trained therapists to pro- 
tect hospitals from employing persons not trained 
or qualified as professional therapists. 


Pertodical: Occupational Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation, bimonthly, $5.00 a year, free to members 


American Orthopsychiatric Association (1924); 
149 East 73d St., New York; Norvelle C. 
LaMar, M.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 279. 


Purpose: To unite and provide a common meet- 
ing ground for those engaged in the study and 
treatment of problems of human behavior; and to 
foster research and spread information concern- 
ing scientific work in the field of human behavior, 
including all forms of abnormal behavior. 


Periodical: American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
quarterly, $6.00 a year, free to members. 


American Parole Association (1931); P. O. Box 
25, Lorton, Va.; Ray L. Huff, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000. 
Voting membership restricted to membership in 
American Prison Association. 


Purpose: To improve parole service and legisla- 
tion referring to it. 


American Planning and Civic Association (1935); 
a merger of the American Civic Association 
and the National Conference on City Planning; 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 

' Harlean James, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,800. 


Purpose: To promote public understanding and 
support of national, regional, state, and local 
planning for the best use of urban and rural 
land, water, and other natural resources; to 
advance higher ideals of civic life and beauty in 
America; and to promote the safeguarding and 
developing of natural wonders and scenic posses- 
sions and of national and other parks and recrea- 
tional facilities for the largest good of the people. 


Periodicals: Planning and Civic Comment, quar- 
terly; American Planning and Civic Annual; 
both free to members. 


American Printing House for the Blind (1858); 
1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky.; A. C. 
Ellis, Superintendent. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide literature and 
appliances for the blind on a non-profit basis. 
Embossed books for educational purposes, talk- 
ing book records, and tangible apparatus are pro- 
vided through a federal appropriation and are 
distributed ona per capita basis to all of the free 
public educational institutions for the blind 
throughout the United States and its territories. 
A complete phonograph department is maintained 
for the purpose of manufacturing talking book 
records. 


Periodicals: Reader’s Digest, Braille edition, 
monthly, $10.00 a year; Current Events, Braille 
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edition, weekly during the school year, $5.75 a 
year; My Weekly Reader, Braille edition, weekly 
during the school year, $3.00 a year. 


American Prison Association (1870); 135 East 
15th St., New York; E. R. Cass, General 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 650. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the causes and 
treatment of crime and to promote the improve- 
ment of laws in relation to public offenses and 
offenders, the improvement of penal, correctional, 
and reformatory institutions, and the develop- 
ment and improvement of methods relating to 
probation, parole, and the after-care of released 
prisoners. The Association has the following 
committees: Case Work, Criminal Statistics, Ed- 
ucation, Jails, Personnel Standards and Training, 
Prevention, Prison Labor, and Women’s Institu- 
tions, and a Medical Section. The following are 
allied groups: American Parole Association, Chap- 
lains’ Association, National Conference of Ju- 
venile Agencies, National Jail Association, Na- 
tional Prisoners’ Aid Association, National Pro- 
bation Association, and Wardens’ Association. 


Periodicals: Annual Proceedings, $3.00 a copy; 
Newsletter, 2 issues yearly, free. 


American Protestant Hospital Association (1920) ; 
Station A—Box 3, Evansville, Ind.; Albert G. 
Hahn, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 225; institutions, 100; 
constituent organizations, 90, including 25 state 
and bi-state consulting committees. 


Purpose: To associate all hospitals affiliated with 
Protestant churches for the sake of reaching the 
highest standards and securing adequate (but not 
duplicate) covering of the field of hospital en- 
deavor, to study the entire field occupied by 
Protestant hospitals, to recruit student nurses for 
schools of proper standards, to encourage schools 
of nursing to train their students in strong 
Christian spirit, to secure church and public 
assistance for Protestant hospitals, and to bring 
hospital aid to the neglected poor and to those 
living in remote places. 


Periodicals: Association Bulletin, bimonthly; 
Convention Program, annually; both 50 cents a 
year, free to members. 


American Psychiatric Association (1844); 2 East 
103d St., New York; Austin M. Davies, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,065. 


Purpose: To further the study of subjects per- 
taining to the nature, treatment, and prevention 
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of mental disorders; to further the interests, 
maintenance, and advancement of standards of 
hospitals for mental disorders, of out-patient 
clinics, and of all other agencies concerned with 
the social and legal aspects of these disorders; 
and to further psychiatric education and research. 


Periodical: American Journal of Psychiatry, bi- 
monthly, $6.00 a year. 


American Public Health Association (1872); 50 
West 50th St., New York; Reginald M. At- 
water, M.D., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 5,200; 
constituent organizations, 16; regional branches, 2. 


Purpose and Activities: To protect and promote 
public health by the following means: a monthly 
journal; an annual meeting; the conduct of sur- 
veys and an information service; and studies and 
reports of over 50 volunteer technical committees 
which are concerned with problems of public 
health administration, research, education, and 
standardization. The Association has the follow- 
ing sections: Child Hygiene, Epidemiology, Food 
and Nutrition, Health Officers, Industrial Hy- 
giene, Laboratory, Public Health Education, Pub- 
lic Health Engineering, Public Health Nursing, 
and Vital Statistics. 


Periodicals: American Journal of Public Health, 
monthly, $5.00 a year, free to members; Annual 
Year Book, sold at cost, free to members. 


American Public Welfare Association (1930); 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago; Fred K. Hoehler, 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500; 
constituent organizations, 60. 


Purpose: To provide consultant, administrative, 
and technical service in public welfare to the 
federal, state, and local governments; to serve as 
a clearing house of information for those actively 
engaged in the field of public welfare; to make 
surveys of present welfare administration and on 
the basis of this information recommend changes; 
to bring about a better integration of public wel- 
fare services; to develop and maintain high 
standards of public welfare administration; to 
promote better training for public welfare person- 
nel; and to educate public opinion regarding 
welfare as a function of government. 


Periodical: Public Welfare News, monthly, free 
to members. 


American School Health Association (1927) ; name 
changed in 1937 from American Association of 
School Physicians; Kent, Ohio; A. O. DeWeese, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
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Membership: School physicians, dentists, nurses, 
nutritionists, and health educators, approximately 
1,500. 


Purpose: To promote comprehensive and con- 
structive school health programs, including the 
teaching of health, health services, and healthful 
school living. 


Pertodical: Journal of School Health, monthly, 
except July and August, $1.50 a year, free to 
members. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society (1828); 72 
Wall St., New York; William Elling, Acting 
Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote welfare work 
for seamen in the port of New York and the ports 
of other countries through its central office and 
through affiliated agencies in the United States 
and elsewhere. Loan libraries are put aboard 
American ships, and shipwrecked, destitute, and 
unemployed seamen are aided. The Society is 
organized under non-sectarian Protestant aus- 
pices. 


American Social Hygiene Association (1914); 50 
West 50th St., New York; Walter Clarke, M D., 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
constituent organizations, 69. 


Purpose and Activities: To join with federal and 
other official agencies and with voluntary groups 
in the promotion of social hygiene activities. 
These include: informing the public about syphilis 
and gonococcal infections, aiding medical and 
public health authorities to provide early diag- 
nosis and proper treatment for all infected per- 
sons, and encouraging sound medical and general 
social measures for preventing these diseases; 
providing ample environmental safeguards for 
youth and mentally incompetent persons against 
commercial exploitation of sex; providing whole- 
some and constructive public entertainments for 
youth and adults as substitutes for vice; and pro- 
viding sound sex education in its broad sense for 
childhood and youth as part of character train- 
ing, and adequate training for marriage and 
family relations. 


Periodicals: Journal of Social Hygiene, 9 issues 
yearly, $3.00 a year; Social Hygiene News, 
monthly; both free to members. 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
(1913); 1250 Sixth Ave., New York; C. C. 
Little, Sc.D., Manager Director. 

Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,200. 


Purpose: To collect, collate, and disseminate in- 
formation concerning the symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment, and prevention of cancer; to investi- 
gate the conditions under which cancer is found; 
and to compile statistics in regard thereto. 


Periodical: Bulletin, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
(1919); name changed in 1935 from American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing; 1537 35th St., NW., Washington, 
D.C.; Betty C. Wright, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 3,500; 
chapters, 114. 


Activities: The Society serves as an information 
center on problems of defective hearing; works 
for improvement of the educational, economic, and 
social conditions among both adults and children 
whose hearing is impaired; stimulates scientific 
efforts in prevention of deafness and conserva- 
tion of hearing; maintains departments of voca- 
tional advice and exhibits; conducts the Every- 
where League, a correspondence club for the 
isolated hard of hearing; and promotes the 
organization of local societies. 


Periodical: Hearing News, monthly, $2.00 a year. 


American Society of Planning Officials (1934); 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago; Walter H. Blucher, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 700; constituent organ- 
izations, 129 national, 161 state, and 234 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote efficiency of 
public administration in land and community 
planning through the association of officials 
engaged in the making or administration of 
national, state, regional, or local plans, by ex- 
changing information, improving administrative 
standards and practices, engaging in research, 
publishing the results of studies, cooperating and 
collaborating with other public and private 
agencies and associations, and in all proper ways 
furthering the usefulness of public agencies in the 
field. The Society serves as a clearing house for 
planning information; publishes and distributes 
bulletins on special matters as events occur; 
arranges regional or sectional planning meetings; 
aids in perfecting legislation for state planning, 
regional planning, local planning, rural and local 
zoning, etc.; and assists in the establishment of 
official planning agencies. 


Periodicals: News Letter, monthly, free to mem- 
bers; Proceedings of National Conference on 
Planning, $2.00 a copy, free to members. 


American Sociological Society (1905); University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Harold A. Phelps, 
Ph.D., Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Membership: Individuals, 1,250. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a basic, scien- 
tific, sociological study of society and its prob- 
lems. An annual census of sociological research 
in progress is conducted, and an annual meeting 
held for the presentation and discussion of 
research methods and findings. Sections are 
entitled: The Community, Criminology, Educa- 
tional Sociology, The Family, Human Ecology, 
Political Sociology, Social Biology and Popula- 
tion, Social Psychology, Social Research, Social 
Statistics, Sociology and Psychiatry, Sociology 
and Social Work, and Sociology of Religion. 


Periodical: The American Sociological Review, 
bimonthly, free to members. 


American Speech Correction Association (1925); 
419 Boylston St., Boston; Samuel D. Robbins, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 250. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate more in- 
telligent interest in problems of speech correc- 
tion; to raise standards among workers in speech 
correction; to secure public recognition of the 
practice of speech correction as an organized 
profession; to furnish the profession with re- 
sponsible and authoritative leadership; to make 
leadership respected by means of scholarly re- 
search, publicity, and administrative skill; and to 
make membership a coveted honor and recogni- 
tion of merit. 


The Journal of Speech Disorders, 
Annual Proceedings, 


Periodicals: 
quarterly, $3.00 a year; 
$2.00 a set. 


American Statistical Association (1839); 210 
Normandy Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Frederick 
F. Stephan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,150; state or urban 
chapters, 19, 


Purpose and Activities: An organization of statis- 
ticians and other persons interested in statistics 
which aims to promote the development of sta- 
tistical science and the improvement of statistical 
data. The Association has committees on Census 
Enumeration Areas, Labor Statistics, Relief Sta- 
tistics, Sociometrics, Statistics of Delinquents 
and Criminals, Statistics of Dependent Children 
in Foster Care, Statistics of Institutions for 
Mental and Physical Disorders, and an scolapas 
Committee on the Census. 


Periodicals: Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, quarterly, $6.00 a year; American 
Statistical Association Bulletin, quarterly, 25 
cents a year. 
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American Student Health Association (1920); 
Students’ Health Service, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Ruth E. Boynton, M.D., 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Membership: 157 colleges and universities, each 
represented by its institutional physician or 
health officer. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a clearing house 
for the promotion of student health services and 
to increase physical and mental health among 
students. The Association has a Committee on 
Tuberculosis. 


Periodicals: Journal-Lancet, monthly; Proceed- 
ings, annually; both free to members. 


American Vocational Association (1925); 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C.; L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 18,700; 
constituent organizations, 52. 


Purpose: To assume and maintain active na- 
tional leadership in the promotion of vocational 
and practical arts and educational and vocational 
guidance, to render service to state or local com- 
munities in the field promoting vocational educa- 
tion, to provide a national forum for the discussion 
of all questions involved, and to unite vocational 
education interests through a membership repre- 
sentative of the entire country. 


Periodical: AVA Journal and News Bulletin, 
quarterly, free to members. 


American Youth Commission (1935); 744 Jack- 
son Pl., Washington, D. C.; Homer P. Rainey, 
Ph.D., Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To make an extensive 
inquiry into and formulate comprehensive plans 
for the care and education of American youth. 
Temporary studies have been set up in various 
localities under the supervision of the Wash- 
ington office, and a research study of the social 
and educational aspects of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is being conducted. The Commission 
functions under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, 


American Youth Congress (1934); 12 West 32d 
St., New York; William W. Hinckley, Chair- 
man, 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000,- 
000; constituent organizations, 54 national and 
1,500 local. 


Activities: The Congress is a permanent federa- 
tion of youth organizations and youth-serving 
agencies, regardless of creed, color, nationality, or 
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political opinion. The federated organizations, 
retaining their complete identity, cooperate on a 
program jointly drafted to secure peace, freedom, 
and progress. Its program stands for the passage 
of the American Youth Act to provide work and 
educational opportunity for unemployed and out- 
of-school youth, the enactment of an unemploy- 
ment relief program which will secure decent 
standards of living for the unemployed and their 
families, the strengthening of the rights of labor, 
the preservation of our democratic liberties, the 
adoption by state and local governments of a 
program to meet the health needs of a nation, 
and the passage of the Harrison-Thomas Fletcher 
Bill to provide federal aid for education. 


Periodical: American Youth Congress Bulletin, 
biweekly, $1.00 a year. 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. (1935); 88 Main 
St., Northfield, Mass.; Isabel and Monroe 
Smith, National Directors. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
constituent organizations, 70 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To help all, especially 
young people, to a greater knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of the world by providing for 
them youth hostels (inexpensive overnight ac- 
commodations), bicycle trails, and footpaths in 
America, and by assisting them in their travels 
both here and abroad. 


Periodicals: AYH Knapsack, quarterly, 60 cents 
a year, free to members; AYH Handbook, 
annually, 50 cents. 


Army Relief Society (1900); 165 East 65th St., 
New York; Mrs. Arthur W. Page, President. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 20 
branches in different parts of the country. 


Purpose: To collect funds and provide relief in 
case of emergency for dependent widows and 
orphans of officers and enlisted men of the 
regular Army of the United States. 


Association of Church Social Workers (1934); 
815 Belden Ave., Chicago; Hazel E. Foster, 
Ph.D., President. 


Membership: Individuals, 130. 


Purpose: To establish and uphold professional 
standards of social work under church auspices 
and to certify accredited church social workers. 
The Association is organized under the Church 
Conference of Social Work, but is autonomous. 
Its annual meeting is held at the time and place 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 


Association of Juvenile Court Judges of America 
(1937); Juvenile Court, 2163 East 22d St., 
Cleveland; M. S. Laird, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 200 juvenile court 
judges; affiliated state associations, 5. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote, organize, 
and develop juvenile courts throughout North 
America; to interpret the philosophy of the 
juvenile court and to secure uniform legislation in 
the various states, enabling the courts to function 
efficiently and effectively; to foster studies and 
surveys in juvenile and related fields; to cooper- 
ate with public and private agencies in develop- 
ing and coordinating child welfare services; and 
to engage in such other activities as may be 
necessary for the improvement of juvenile courts, 
the welfare of their wards, and the services they 
perform in their communities. 


Periodicals: Quarterly Bulletin; Annual Proceed- 
ings; both free to members. 


Association of State Conference Secretaries 
(1924); 82 North High St., Columbus; Jane 
Chandler, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To discuss the general 
methodology of conferences—their functions, re- 
lationship to other organizations, objectives, pro- 
grams, etc. Activities are limited to holding an 
annual meeting as an associate group of the 
National Conference of Social Work. The Asso- 
ciation is informal and each state conference 
secretary is considered a member. 


Periodical: Bulletin, occasional issues. 


Association of the Junior Leagues of America 
(1921); Waldorf Astoria, 305 Park Ave., New 
York; Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 33,000; 
constituent organizations, 148. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite in one body all 
Junior Leagues and to promote their individual 
purposes, namely, to foster interest among their 
members in the social, economic, educational, 
cultural, and civic conditions of their own com- 
munities; and to make efficient their volunteer 
service. The Association maintains four depart- 
ments, including field service—Arts, Children’s 
Theatre, Ways and Means, and Welfare—which 
act in advisory capacities to local Leagues, The 
emphasis of the constituent Leagues’ programs is 
centered on volunteer service to community 
agencies and education for lay participation in 
social work. Constituent Leagues raise funds for 
the whole or partial support of welfare projects. 


Periodical: Junior League Magazine, monthly, 
except July and August, $2.50 a year. 
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Baptist Publication Society, American, Division 
of Social Education (1824); 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; Rev. Ulyss S. Mitchell, Director, 


Purpose: To study social conditions and report 
findings to the churches; to prepare and publish 
social service literature and studies for churches, 
Sunday schools, and study groups; to organize 
and enlist men of the churches in definite lines of 
social work; to promote temperance and social 
purity; and to cooperate with other social agen- 
cies. 


Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau (1928): 
17 West 16th St., New York; Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide clinical facili- 
ties for such patients as may be entitled to con- 
traceptive advice under the laws of New York 
State, and to promote laboratory research and 
the scientific study of contraceptive technique 
and methods. The Bureau provides a teaching 
center for physicians and medical students, and 
organizes centers in rural areas especially where, 
under medical direction, contraceptive service 
can be given. 


Pertodical: The Journal of Contraception, 10 
issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


Boy Rangers of America (1913); 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Emerson Brooks, National Chief 
Ranger. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 1,027 
chartered lodges. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the establish- 
ment of Boy Ranger lodges throughout the 
United States, and so contribute materially 
toward the betterment of American boyhood 
between the ages of 8 and 12. Lodges have been 
established in 47 states, with an official program 
which includes organized ritual, play, and handi- 
craft under competent leadership and contributes 
materially to the systematic development of fine 
character in the growing boy. 


Boy Scouts of America (1910); 2 Park Ave., 
New York; James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive. 

Membership: 

councils, 537. 


Individuals, 1,213,755; first class 


Purpose and Activities: To promote character 
building and citizenship training by developing, 
training, and making available leadership which 
capitalizes boys’ desire to be scouts and makes 
it possible for them to engage in scouting activi- 
ties as a game. The essential elements in the 
Boy Scout program are the Scout Oath and Law 
and the ideals of service resulting in the practice 
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of the daily good turn and organized service for 


others. 


Periodicals: Boys’ Life, monthly, $1.00 a year; 
Scouting, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Boys’ Clubs of America (1906); 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York; Sanford Bates, Executive Director. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 309; 


Canadian affiliates, 21. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as the medium 
through which the Boys’ Clubs of the country 
may work effectively and unitedly, to promote 
the organization of Boys’ Clubs, and to carry on 
educational work in that field. Studies are made 
of community problems with respect to boy life; 
also advisory surveys as to progress and function 
of local Clubs. Speakers, organizers, permanent 
workers, and literature are provided. No control 
is exercised over local Clubs and no responsibili- 
ties are assumed for them. 


Periodical: Boys’ Club News Bulletin, monthly, 
free. 


Braille Institute of America (1929); 741 North 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles; J. Robert Atkin- 
son, Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, 334, including 7 repre- 
sentatives of organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the social and 
economic welfare of the blind of the nation and 
more particularly the West. The Institute ren- 
ders consultation and other special services to 
blind individuals and organizations, publishes in 
Braille books designed to aid vocational rehabili- 
tation, conducts research in and development of 
appliances for the blind and machinery for print- 
ing Braille and Moon type, operates a free lend- 
ing library for the blind, and distributes the King 
James Version of the Bible in Braille on a non- 
profit, non-sectarian basis, and free to those 
unable to pay. 


Periodicals: The Braille Mirror, monthly; New 
Moon, in Moon type, monthly; Light, in ink- 
print, quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


Brookings Institution (1927); 722 Jackson PI., 
Washington, D. C.; Harold G. Moulton, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote research and 
training in the social sciences. The Institution 
conducts research on important national and 
international economic and administrative prob- 
lems and promotes efficiency in government or- 
ganization, federal and state. It also provides 
opportunities for research training at the super- 
graduate level, and maintains a center for visiting 
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scholars in Washington. The Institute of Eco- 
nomics division conducts many surveys related to 
social work, as for example, the Distribution of 
Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress. Some of the studies of the Institute for 
Government Research division also relate di- 
rectly to social work, such as that recently pub- 
lished under the title Public Welfare Organiza- 
tion. 


Brush Foundation (1929); 2109 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland; Virginia R. Wing, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the better- 
ment of population as fundamental to the well- 
being of humanity. At present the largest part 
of the work is research on optimal efficiency in 
physical and mental growth and social adjust- 
ment of the child. 


Buffalo Foundation (1919); 361 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo; Sara Kerr, Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage endowments 
for the improvement of living and working condi- 
tions and the alleviation of human suffering, and 
for research into causes and methods of prevent- 
ing or ameliorating unfavorable conditions. Re- 
search in the fields of health, recreation, delin- 
quency, and family and child welfare, as related 
to local problems and needs has been a constant 
activity. Financial support has been given 
particularly in the fields of education, mental 
hygiene, child welfare, and social research. 


Periodicals: Foundation Forum; Foundation 
Bulletin; issued at irregular intervals, both free. 


Buhl Foundation (1927); 2215 Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh; Charles F. Lewis, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate in selected 
fields the advancement of human welfare by 
experiment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
cipal grants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 
research, higher education (including social work 
training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation has built 
Chatham Village at a cost of $1,600,000, seeking 
to show the commercial practicability of building 
for long-term investment management of large- 
scale garden homes communities, and to promote 
new and higher standards in urban “white 
collar’ housing. 


Bureau of Cooperative Medicine (1936); 5 East 
57th St., New York; Kingsley Roberts, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To study developments 
in the field of medical economics, particularly co- 
operative health associations and other periodic 
payment plans for medical care, and make avail- 
able the results of its investigation; and to pro- 
vide a better understanding of medical economic 
problems through the publication of material on 
the subject in magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
radio, lecture halls, and schools. The Bureau 
serves as a Clearing house for those interested in 
organizing cooperative health associations and 
advises such persons or groups in order that the 
organizations when established may be sound 
medically and financially. 


Periodicals: Cooperative Health, monthly; Weekly 
News Bulletins; each $2.00 a year, or $3.00 a 
year for both. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration (1918); 420 
Lexington Ave., New York; Henry C. Metcalf, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: Through research, con- 
ference, counsel, training, and publication to help 
develop—for the common benefit of employers, 
managers, workers, and the public—integrated 
thinking and constructive direction of the basic 
policies, principles, and operating techniques of 
business administration and management. The 
Bureau’s activities include, among others, coun- 
seling service rendered chiefly to corporations on 
personnel administration, education and training 
of executives, management-audit and all human 
relations problems, and research varying from 
analysis on short-time limited problems to ex- 
tended studies, such as employe representation, 
and methods of building industrial self-govern- 
ment and effecting sound income distribution. 


Camp Fire Girls (1911); 88 Lexington Ave., New 
York; Lester F. Scott, National Executive. 


Membership: Camp Fire Girls and Blue Birds, 
250,358; constituent groups of such girls, 10,952. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide education for 
living through the development of emotional con- 
trol, self-reliance, and resourcefulness as an im- | 
portant supplement to the school and home, and 
as a valuable experience in social and cooperative 
relations in leisure-time work and play. To this 
end a program is offered of recreational activities 
such as camping, nature lore, sports, handicraft, 
dramatics, and music. 


Periodical: The Guardian (a bulletin of news and 
suggestions for Camp Fire leaders with a supple- 
ment for Camp Fire Girls), monthly, except July 
and August, 75 cents a year. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York (1911); 522 
Fifth Ave., New York; F. P. Keppel, President. 
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Activities: During recent years the Corporation 
program has included grants chiefly in library 
service, adult education, the arts, and educa- 
tional and scientific research. The agencies 
through which such work has been carried on are 
colleges, universities, national organizations, and 
professional and learned societies and associa- 
tions. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (1906); 522 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Howard J. Savage, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Activities: In addition to the payment of retiring 
allowances for teachers in colleges, universities, 
and technical schools, the Foundation has a 
Division of Educational Enquiry, the functions 
of which include study and report upon educa- 
tional problems which touch upon intellectual 
and social progress. Among the studies relating 
to social work is The Social Philosophy of 
Pensions, published in 1930. 


Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States 
(1916); 316 West 85th St., New York; Michael 
J. Nolan, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, branches 
in 25 dioceses. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the spiritual, 
moral, mental, physical, social, and civic welfare 
of all boys, for purposes of good citizenship and 
common service; and to accomplish the fore- 
going by giving voluntary aid and instruction to 
units doing recreational, educational, and pre- 
ventive work among boys, training their minds 
and bodies by means of military drill, physical 
exercises, signaling, first-aid, civics, music, ath- 
letics, instruction, recreation, sports, outings, 
camping, parades, and other congenial activities. 


Catholic Daughters of America (1903); 10 West 
7ist St., New York; Katharine M. Rosney, 
National Secretary. 


Membership: {ndividuals, approximately 200,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the material, 
moral, and intellectual development of Catholic 
womanhood and the protection and well-being of 
Catholic girls through junior groups. Among its 
activities are dispensing of charity, assisting 
Catholic charitable projects, and participating 
in civic and community activities. 


Periodical: Woman’s Voice, monthly, to members 
only. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada (1915); 1402 South Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis; Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
Ph.D., President. 


National Agencies—Private 


Membership: Active members, hospitals; asso- 
ciate members, related institutions and individ- 
uals. 


Purpose: To promote the realization of progres- 
sively higher ideals in the religious, moral, medi- 
cal, nursing, educational, social, and all other 
phases of hospital and nursing endeavor, with 
special reference to Catholic hospitals and schools 
of nursing in the United States and Canada. 


Periodical: Hospital Progress, free to members. 


Central Conference of American Rabbis (1875); 
104 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga.; Isaac E. Marcu- 
son, Secretary. 


Activities: Functioning under the Conference are 
the Commission on Social Justice, which formu- 
lates the program of social justice of the Confer- 
ence, interprets social problems in terms of the 
social ideals of Israel, organizes the synagogue 
and the congregation for social action, and co- 
operates with other groups in the advancement 
of social welfare and the reorganization of the 
social order; and the Committee on Marriage, the 
Family, and the Home, which formulates the 
program of education and service for the members 
of the Conference and the congregations and 
communities to which the members minister, and 
cooperates with other organizations in the re- 
vision of the marriage laws and the establishment 
of consultation centers. 


Central Howard Association (1901); 608 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago; F. Emory Lyon, Super- 
intendent. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500. 


Activities: These include prevention of delin- 
quency, by adoption of social legislation, such as 
juvenile courts, adult probation, etc.; protection, 
by eliminating political administration of prisons, 
adequate employment for prisoners, classifica- 
tion, and individual study and treatment of 
prisoners; and after-care service in behalf of re- 
leased prisoners, employment, parole supervision, 
and character building. 


Chicago Community Trust (1915); Room 1340, 10 
South La Salle St., Chicago; Frank D. Loomis, 
Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To receive and administer 
gifts of a permanent character for charitable uses. 
The income from trust funds is distributed for the 
most part through existing local agencies for 
relief and welfare purposes including education 
and research. Surveys of national significance 
have been published, among which are the Cook 
County Jail Survey and a Study of Crippled 
Children in Chicago. 
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Child Education Foundation (1916); 535 East 
84th St., New York; Anna Eva McLin, Di- 
rector. 


Purpose and Activities: To make contributions 
through its Training School, Advisory and Par- 
ent’s Consultation Service, and Nursery, Pre- 
school, and Primary Units to self-instructive and 
cooperative plans of education as a basis of co- 
operative living, so that independence of thought 
and action will be encouraged and initiative 
stimulated in community interest. The Founda- 
tion carries on experimental work and tests the 
contributions of other experiments, both in 
method and curriculum, for childhood and paren- 
tal education and the preparation of teachers. It 
is a source of educational service for children of 
all classes and nationalities, regardless of race or 
creed, 


Child Study Association of America (1888); 221 
West 57th St., New York; Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a better under- 
standing between parents and child through a 
program of continuous parental education. Ac- 
tivities relate to the following matters: study 
groups, lectures and conferences, consultation 
service, library, speakers’ bureau, training of 
leaders, publications, and summer play schools. 


Periodical: Child Study, 8 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Child Welfare League of America (1920); 130 
East 22d St., New York; C. C. Carstens, 
Ph.D., Executive Director. 


Membership: 169 constituent organizations and 
144 associates, in the following fields: organiza- 
tions for children’s aid service or for child protec- 
tion; children’s institutions; public departments 
of child care; public departments which are super- 
visory, standardizing, and educational in char- 
acter; and miscellaneous child welfare agencies 
not covered by these classifications. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve organized 
service for physically, mentally, and socially 
handicapped children in the United States and 
Canada, and especially the work by its member 
organizations, through the following means: con- 
sultation service; studies of community programs 
or of separate organizations; national and re- 
gional conferences; teaching; interchange of 
service, especially between members; circulation 
of a loan library among members; publication of 
monthly and special bulletins, record forms, and 
other literature; and general information service 
pertaining to child welfare, particularly foster 
care and protective work. 


Periodical: Monthly Bulletin, 10 issues yearly, 
$1.00 a year, free to member organizations. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan (1929); 660 Fred- 
erick St., Detroit; William J. Norton, Execu- 
tive Vice President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the health, 
welfare, happiness, and development of the chil- 
dren of Michigan and elsewhere in the world. 
The activities, confined at present to Michigan, 
include child dependency, child guidance, child 
health, recreation, and medical research. 


Christ Child Society (1896); 608 Massachusetts 
Ave., NE., Washington, D. C.; Mary V. Mer- 
rick, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
local units, 32 in 18 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid and instruct poor 
children and to uplift and brighten their lives, 
and to interest youth in the service of the children 
of the poor. The enterprises of the Washington 
unit are typical: it provides layettes for new-born 
infants; maintains a fresh-air farm for convales- 
cent children; supports a free dental clinic at its 
headquarters; conducts settlement classes and 
recreational activities in poorer sections of the 
city; visits children in their homes; pays particu- 
lar attention to Christmas wants; and instructs 
children in religion. The aggregate number of 
children annually reached by all the 32 local units 
approximates 30,000. 


Christian Church, National Benevolent Associa- 
tion (1886); 1602 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis; 
J. Eric Carlson, General Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for the physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, and spiritual wants of 
those who may seek or need the Association’s 
protection and aid by establishing and maintain- 
ing homes, hospitals, training schools, and such 
other institutions as may be conducive to these 
ends, and by undertaking such other work as may 
from time to time be expedient. The Association 
is the administrative body for six homes for 
children and six homes for aged people. 


Periodical: N.B.A. Family Talk, monthly, 25 


cents a year. 


Church Conference of Social Work (1930); 297 
Fourth Ave., New York; L. Foster Wood, 
Ph.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 172; constituent or- 
ganizations, 3 national and 1 local. 


Purpose: To contribute to the development of 
scientific methods in the social work of the Prot- 
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estant churches and councils of churches of the 
United States, to bring church social workers 
together for acquaintance and discussion of com- 
mon problems, to bring to church social workers 
the value of the discussions and associations of 
the National Conference of Social Work, to de- 
velop understanding and cooperation between 
churches and social agencies in communities, 
and to make religion a greater redemptive force 
in all social work. 


Church League for Industrial Democracy (1919), 
155 Washington St., New York; W. B. Spofford, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,976; constituent or- 
ganizations, 18 local. 


Purpose: To unite, for intercession and labor, 
those within the Episcopal Church who believe 
that it is an essential part of the Church’s 
function to make justice and love the controlling 
motives in all social change, and who wish, as 
Christians, to promote all sound movements 
looking toward the democratization of industry 
and the socialization of life. 


Periodical: News Notes, quarterly, free. 


Church Mission of Help, National Council (1919); 
27 West 25th St., New York; Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, Secretary pro tem. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 15 dio- 
cesan societies and 1 affiliated case work organi- 
zation. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid the diocesan socie- 
ties in maintaining high standards of case work, 
and to help them meet their problems more 
effectively; to assist in organizing Church Mission 
of Help societies in dioceses where the need is 
felt; to join with other social work and church 
agencies in bettering social conditions; and to 
study methods by which a closer cooperation can 
be brought about between the forces of religion 
and those of social work. The Church Mission of 
Help is a case work agency of the Episcopal 
Church working with problem and delinquent 
girls and unmarried mothers, between the ages of 
16 and 25 years. Clients may be of any Protestant 
denomination. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada (1906); 1313 East 60th St., Chicago; 
G. Lyle Belsley, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 131; constituent or- 
ganizations, 129. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote scientific 
research and administration in the public per- 
sonnel field, to encourage the collection and dis- 
tribution of information as to methods used, to 
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formulate the fundamental principles of public 
personnel administration, and to promote the 
coordination of personnel research activities and 
furnish a forum for the interchange of thought 
and information. The organization serves as a 
clearing house for information on all phases of 
public personnel administration; provides con- 
sulting service on public personnel practices for 
civil service commissions, public officials, and 
civic groups interested in the merit system; 
furnishes technical advice in. installing or im- 
proving personnel systems; assists in the prepa- 
ration of civil service laws, ordinances, rules, and 
regulations; prepares personnel record forms; 
conducts and encourages research in all phases of 
personnel administration; and holds an annual 
meeting and annual regional conferences. 


Periodicals: News Letter, monthly, free; bi- 
monthly pamphlets, 25 to 50 cents a copy; Annual 
Proceedings, $5.00 a copy. 


Cleveland Foundation (1914); 638 Terminal 
Tower Bldg., Cleveland; Leyton E. Carter, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist charitable and 
educational institutions, whether supported by 
private donations or public taxation; to promote 
educational and scientific research regarding care 
for the sick, aged, or helpless; to improve living 
conditions; to provide recreation for all classes; 
and to further such other charitable purposes as 
will best make for the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal improvement of the inhabitants of the city of 
Cleveland, regardless of race, color, or creed. In 
1931 the scope of the Foundation’s activities was 
broadened to include the State of Ohio. Appro- 
priations are made in the field of child welfare, 
education, medical research, and student aid. 


Clinical Psychology Group (1933); Room 100, 51 
West Warren St., Detroit; Henry Feinberg, 
Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 25. 


Purpose and Activities: To show the relationship 
of clinical psychology to social work. The Group 
is affiliated with the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, and its activities are limited to holding 
an annual session at the time of the Conference 
and conducting an exhibit of facsimile copies of 
psychological examinations given in the several 
clinics of the United States and Europe. 


Commission on Interracial Cooperation (1919); 
710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta; Will W. Alex- 
ander, Executive Director. 

Membership: Individuals, 142 (white and colored) 

from 14 southern states; constituent organiza- 
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tions, state and local committees similarly con- 
stituted. 


Purpose and Activities: To correct interracial 
neglect and injustice, to better conditions affect- 
ing Negroes, and to improve those interracial 
attitudes out of which unfavorable conditions 
grow. The Commission cooperates with state and 
local committees in seeking for Negroes more 
adequate provisions for public education, health, 
and general welfare; supplies legal aid in signifi- 
cant cases; makes surveys and publishes reports; 
conducts extensive press service; carries on edu- 
cational work through colleges, public schools, 
and religious organizations; and combats lynch- 
ing by appeals to officials and public opinion, by 
promoting anti-lynching legislation, and by en- 
listing women in anti-lynching organizations. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has sponsored the Commis- 
sion. 


Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless 
(1933); Room 1807, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York; Philip E. Ryan, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 25; constituent organi- 
zations, 14 national. 


Activities: The Committee acts as a clearing 
house for the efforts of national, state, and local 
public and private agencies interested in the 
solution of nation-wide problems of transient and 
homeless persons and families; critically evalu- 
ates such efforts; and formulates policies which 
may serve to guide governmental and private 
agencies in the development of adequate and 
suitable programs for such persons and families. 


Periodical; Material in The Transient, bimonthly, 
50 cents a year, published by the National Travel- 
ers Aid Association. 


Committee on Research in Medical Economics 
(1936); Room 1226, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York; Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., Chairman. 


Purpose: To conduct studies of medical services 
and particularly of their economic and social 
aspects, under the auspices of this organization, 
and through the cooperation of other agencies; to 
issue or to assist publications concerning these 
subjects; to train personnel for work in this field; 
to furnish consultation services for studies or 
projects under other auspices; to receive, hold, 
and disburse funds for the purposes of the organi- 
zation; and to pursue such other activities, other 
than carrying on propaganda or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation, as will assist in 
the extension of better and more accessible medi- 
cal care. 


Commonwealth Fund (1918); 41 East 57th St., 
New York; Barry C. Smith, General Director, 


Activities: These include the Division of Educa- 
tion, administering fellowships awarded to British 
students for study in American universities; a 
research and statistical department, known as the 
Division of Health Studies; the Division of Public 
Health, concerned with the development of rural 
health work in several selected states; Division of 
Publications; the Division of Rural Hospitals, 
concerned in the erection of hospitals serving 
rural communities, and in the establishment of 
first class standards in such hospitals; a Legal 
Research Committee; and a Program in Mental 
Hygiene. In addition, the Fund reserves each 
year a portion of its income for special grants for 
various social, scientific, and educational pur- 
poses. 


Periodicals: News Letter, quarterly; Annual Re- 
port. 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. (1918); 
155 East 44th St., New York; Allen T. Burns, 
Executive Vice President. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 307 local 
community chests and councils. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist in the improve- 
ment of joint finance, joint planning, and inter- 
pretation of social work through committee 
activities, research, correspondence, field visits, 
local studies of chests and councils, conferences, 
and publications. The organization conducts the 
annual Mobilization for Human Needs on behalf 
of 35 national social agencies, as a means of 
reinforcing local campaigns. Two annual insti- 
tutes are sponsored—Great Lakes Institute for 
Social Work Executives, held at College Camp, 
Wis., and Southern Institute for Social Work 
Executives, held at Blue Ridge, N. C.—with an 
average attendance of 85 at each. The former 
National Social Service Exchange Committee is 
a department of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc. 


Periodicals: News Bulletin, 10 issues yearly, 
$2.00 a year, free to members; Proceedings of 
Great Lakes Institute; Proceedings of Southern 
Institute; both annually, free to Institute mem- 
bers. 


Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf (1900); Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Percival Hall, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Purpose: To promote the management and opera- 
tion of schools for the deaf.along the broadest 
and most efficient lines and to further and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the deaf. 


Pertodical: American Annals of the Deaf, 5 issues 
yearly, $2.00 a year. 
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Conference of Psychiatrists and Psychologists of 
Juvenile Training Schools (1931); National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C.; 
M. B. Root, M.D., Secretary. 


Activities: The Conference is an informal group 
of scientific workers in juvenile training schools, 
meeting yearly for the two days preceding the 
annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, for the purpose of pooling knowledge 
and ideas as to the place and duties of psychia- 
trists in juvenile training schools. 


Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
(1913); Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Helen H. 
Dingman, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 250; church boards, 
organizations, and institutions, 40. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote acquaintance 
and understanding among persons engaged in 
work in the Southern Highland region, to face 
common problems together, and through ex- 
change of ideas to further the best methods of 
work. An annual conference is held in Knoxville 
and a regional conference under local leadership 
is sponsored. The Conference organizes and 
directs study tours in the southern mountains, 
provides service and information for mountain 
workers, and furnishes the services of two recrea- 
tion leaders for the area. 


Periodical: Mountain Life and Work, quarterly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America (1884); Minnesota 
Department of Health, St. Paul; A. J. Chesley, 
M.D., Secretary. 


Membership: State, territorial, and provincial 
health officers, 65. 


Purpose and Activities: To discuss scientific prob- 
lems in preventive medicine, to formulate uni- 
form projects in health work, and to act as a 
clearing house of useful information relating to 
preventive medicine and public health. The 
work is conducted through standing committees. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, not sold. 


Conference of Superintendents of Correctional 
Institutions for Girls and Women (1930); 
New Jersey State Home for Girls, Trenton; 
Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Secretary. 


Membership: Active and retired superintendents 
of institutions. 


Purpose: To bring together superintendents of 
institutions for delinquent women and girls for 
the exchange of ideas and discussion of their 
problems. 
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Conference on Immigration Policy (1921); 122 
East 22d St., New York; Ruth Larned, Chair- 
man. 


Membership: Individuals, 60. 


Activities: The Conference is composed of per- 
sons in direct contact with the foreign born in the 
fields of education and social work. Through 
discussion and public meetings they seek to share 
experience with laymen, official bodies, and com- 
munity agencies with a view to developing an 
awareness of the effect of laws controlling and 
restricting aliens; creating an informed public 
opinion which may facilitate improvement in law 
and procedure; and dissolving anti-alien preju- 
dices by increasing understanding of the proc- 
ess of “‘acculturization” and of the need to give 
it conscious constructive direction. 


Congregational and Christian Churches, Council 
for Social Action (1934); 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York; Dwight J. Bradley, Director. 


Purpose: To serve the churches by devising ways 
and means through which they can express their 
deepest social aspirations and associate them- 
selves for concerted study and action in the 
fields of international relations, industrial con- 
flict, race relations, and rural life. 


Periodical: Social Action, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations (1935); 
name changed in 1938 from Committee on 
Industrial Organization; 1106 Connecticut 
Ave., NW., Washington, D, C.; John Brophy, 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 4,000,- 
000; constituent organizations, 39 national un- 
ions, 19 state industrial union councils, 741 local 
industrial unions (directly affiliated to CIO, not 
part of national and international unions), and 
157 county, city, and district councils. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the living 
and working conditions of American wage-earners 
by organizing trade unions along industrial lines 
for purposes of securing collective bargaining. 
Supplementary activities related to the field of 
social work are conducted by the following com- 
mittees within the CIO: Housing, Legislative, 
Social Security, and Unemployment. Among its 
affiliated unions are the following: State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America; and United 
Office and Professional Workers of America. 


Periodical: The CIO News, weekly, $1.00 a year. 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(1897); Idaho School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Gooding; Burton W. Driggs, Secretary. 
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Membership: Individuals, 500. 


Purpose: To promote the education of the deaf 
on broad, modern, and practical lines. 


Periodicals: American Annals of the Deaf, 5 
issues yearly, $2.00 a year; Biennial Report of 
Convention, free to members. 


Cooperative Recreation Service (1936); a merger 
of Recreation Co-operative, Inc., and Church 
Recreation Service; Box 333, Delaware, Ohio; 
Lynn Rohrbough, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals and associated clubs, 
approximately 400. 


Purpose: To supply cooperatively to members 
and others articles, services, and education in 
connection with recreation; to manufacture and 
distribute on a non-profit basis materials and 
equipment for games, crafts, folk music and danc- 
ing, and other leisure pursuits; and to cooperate 
with progressive agencies in teaching recrea- 
tional skills and appreciation. 


Periodical: Recreation Kit, quarterly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Coordinating Councils, Inc. (1938); 139 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles; Kenneth S. Beam, 
Executive Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct studies, sur- 
veys, and conferences in order to assemble as 
much information as possible regarding the prob- 
lems met and successful methods used by various 
types of coordinating, neighborhood, and com- 
munity councils; to disseminate the foregoing 
information through periodicals, reports, and 
proceedings of conferences; to maintain at the 
organization headquarters a reference bureau and 
clearing house for the interchange of ideas, in- 
formation, and data having to do with the 
general field of community coordination; and to 
provide consultant service for communities desir- 
ing to organize, or to improve the services of, 
various types of councils, and for communities 
endeavoring to prevent delinquency and crime 
through the elimination or control of the basic 
conditioning factors. 


Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds (1932); 165 West 46th St., New York; 
Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 129 local 
federations, welfare funds, and community coun- 
cils. 


Purpose and Activities: To offer a medium for the 
consideration of the common interests and prob- 
lems of Jewish federations and Jewish welfare 
funds, to develop standards and principles of 


effective community organization and intercom- 
munity action in national planning, and to assist 
unorganized communities in organizing to meet 
Jewish needs. The Council has taken over the 
activities of the Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 
search. 


Periodicals: Notes and News, monthly, $1.00 a 
year; General Assembly Proceedings, annually, 
$1.00 a copy. 


Council of National Jewish Agencies (1931); 3800 
East. Colfax Ave., Denver; Samuel Schaefer, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 4 na- 
tional tuberculosis organizations with head- 
quarters in Denver—Ex-Patients’ Tubercular 
Home, Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society, Na- 
tional Home for Jewish Children, and National 
Jewish Hospital. 


Purpose: To serve as a clearing house for prob- 
lems arising in the functioning of constituent 
organizations; to act when called upon, as an 
arbitrating or adjusting body in controversies; 
and to encourage a spirit of cooperation, co- 
ordination, and mutual understanding. 


Council of State Governments (1933); 1313 East 
60th St.,. Chicago; Frank Bane, Executive 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote cooperation 
between states in the solution of problems of 
mutual concern. The Council maintains a clear- 
ing house of information on problems of state 
government available to legislators, public offi- 
cials, legislative reference bureaus, and other 
agencies; and sponsors and arranges conferences 
to consider such specific interstate problems as 
flood control, pollution, highway safety, inter- 
state truck regulations, conflicting taxation, in- 
terstate trade barriers, liquor control, relief, 
crime control, social security, and transiency. 
The staff serves as the secretariat for the Govern- 
ors’ Conference, the National Association of 
Attorney-Generals, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State, and provides a re- 
search service for these organizations. 


Periodicals: State Government, monthly, $2.50 a 
year; The Book of the States, biennially, $2.00 a 
copy; weekly bulletins on recent publications. 


Council of Women for Home Missions (1908); 
297 Fourth Ave., New York; Edith E. Lowry, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 23 na- 
tional home missions boards in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Purpose and Activities: To unify the efforts of 
national women’s home mission boards, societies, 
and committees, by consultation and cooperation 
in action; and to represent Protestant Church 
women in such national movements as they de- 
sire to promote interdenominationally. Activities 
include religious social work in migrant labor 
camps and United States Indian schools; a legis- 
lative program of study and action pertaining to 
welfare of women and children; and leadership 
training in institutes, conferences, and schools of 
missions. Among the Council’s committees is a 
Joint Indian Committee (with the Home Mis- 
sions Council). 


Periodical: Bulletin, a section in Missionary Re- 
view of the World, monthly, $2.50 a year. 


Council on Interstate Migration (1938); Room 
1807, RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York; Philip E. Ryan, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Active members; delegate mem- 
bers representing national, state, and local agen- 
cies; and associate members. 


Purpose: To encourage the study of social prob- 
lems arising from and connected with migration 
within the United States; to serve as a clearing 
house for information among national, state, and 
local agencies, groups, and individuals interested 
in such problems; to facilitate joint planning and 
conference among governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental groups concerned with such problems; 
and to make such studies as may be necessary to 
carry on these purposes. 


Credit Union National Association (1934); Raif- 
feisen House, Madison, Wis.; Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, Managing Director. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 45 state 
leagues of credit unions and 2 affiliated organiza- 
tions. 


Purpose and Activities: To continue the work of 
the Credit Union National Extension Bureau— 
which went out of existence in 1934—by the 
organization of additional credit unions, chapters 
of credit unions, and state leagues of credit 
unions; to perfect and protect the credit unions 
by adequate legislation and to handle common 
legal problems; and to perform for credit unions 
common services of value. 


Periodical: The Bridge, monthly, 50 cents a year. 


Daughters of Isabella, National Circle (1897); 
375 Whitney Ave., New Haven; Mary F. 
Riley, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 60,000; 
28 state circles in United States and Canada, 432 
subordinate circles. 
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Purpose and Activities: To unite all Catholic 
women of proper age and standing in order to 
widen their circle of friendship, combine their 
resources and energies, and to be of mutual as- 
sistance in times of need; and to promote the 
religious and social status of their sex and aid 
their intellectual growth. As a means to these 
ends the subordinate circles sponsor community 
projects, such as homes, camps, or study clubs 
for girls, and fellowships in the National Catholic 
School of Social Service. 


Periodical: News Sheet, monthly, free to mem- 
bers. 


De Hirsch Fund (Baron de Hirsch Fund) (1890); 
220 Fifth Ave., New York; Eugene S. Ben- 
jamin, Managing Director. 


Purpose: To promote the Americanization of 
Jewish immigrants, and the development of agri- 
culture among them; to aid agriculture through 
the Jewish Agricultural Society; and to assist 
immigration and port work through subsidized 
societies. 


Disciples of Christ, Department of Social Educa- 
tion and Social Action (1919); Missions Bldg., 
Indianapolis; James A. Crain, D.D., Executive 
Secretary. 


Activities: The Department is a constituent part 
of the Division of Christian Education of the 
religious body known as the Disciples of Christ 
and carries primary responsibility for temperance 
education, education for economic justice, inter- 
racial understanding, international justice, world 
peace, marriage and the home, and all other 
forms of social education among the 7,000 
churches and 1,500,000 communicants of that 
communion. 


Periodicals: World Call, monthly, $1.50 a year; 
Front Rank, weekly, $1.25 a year. 


Duke Endowment, Hospital and Orphan Sec- 
tions (1924); Power Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 
W. S. Rankin, M.D., Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring about an equali- 
zation of opportunity for the practice of modern 
medicine in the states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina, through assistance to community 
hospitals on the basis of their charity patients— 
such assistance being designed as a means for 
raising professional standards in medical service 
—and by aiding in the construction and equip- 
ment of new hospital buildings and in the con- 
struction of additions to old hospital buildings, 
contributing not more than half of the cost of 
such construction; and to assist “properly oper- 
ated” public or private agencies or institutions, 
of the states named, which care for orphans or 
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half orphans. In order to carry out these pur- 
poses the Endowment has made and published 
annual reports as to costs, methods, and practices 
in the hospitals and child-caring institutions of 
the states named. 


Episcopal Social Work Conference (1921); 281 
Fourth Ave., New York; Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 350; constituent organ- 
izations, 2 national and 90 diocesan. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together repre- 
sentatives of the various social service depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions of the dioceses 
and provinces of the Episcopal Church, and rep- 
resentatives of its national social agencies and its 
local social institutions, for fellowship and inter- 
change of views, methods, and experience. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to cooperation between 
parishes and the social agencies of their com- 
munities. The Conference meets annually as one 
of the associate groups of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, and is supervised by the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Department of Christian Social Service. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action (1914); 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia; Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., 
Chairman. 


Activities: The Commission assists local churches 
in the study of social conditions. 


Periodical: Outlook of Missions, monthly, $1.00 
a year. 


Falk Foundation (Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation) (1929); 1911 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh; J. Steele Gow, Executive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To make appropriations 
to economic research organizations for the study 
of specific, basic economic problems and to help 
finance the dissemination of the findings of such 
studies. Grants have been made to the Brookings 
Institution for studies of the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to economic prog- 
ress, readjustments required for recovery, and 
prices in relation to profits. Other grants have 
been to the University of Pittsburgh’s Bureau of 
Business Research for a study of the economics of 
the iron and steel industry, and two grants to the 
National Bureau of Economic Research: one, 
for a study of agricultural production in relation 
to business cycles; and the other, for a study of 
the volume of production and productivity of 
labor and enterprise in the United States, 1914— 
1937. Grants for the dissemination of the find- 
ings of economic studies have been made to the 
Public Affairs Committee. The Maurice Falk 


Professorship of Social Relations has been en- 
dowed at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Family Welfare Association of America (1911); 
130 East 22d St., New York; Linton B. Swift, 
General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, lay and professional, 
729; constituent organizations, 224 local private 
and public family welfare agencies. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the develop- 
ment of family social work and of wholesome 
family life in the United States and Canada 
through the following means: field work with 
public and private family welfare agencies, de- 
velopment and training of qualified personnel in 
family case work, research in family welfare and 
related problems, public interpretation of the 
family welfare movement, and publications for 
professional social case workers and the layman. 


Periodicals: The Family, 10 issues yearly, $1.50 
a year; News Letter, 10 issues yearly, 50 cents 
a year, free to members. 


Farm Foundation (1933); 600 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Henry C. Taylor, Ph.D., Di- 
rector. 


Purpose: To encourage and develop cooperative 
effort and community organization and con- 
sciousness as means for improving the economic, 
social, educational, and cultural conditions of 
rural life; to stimulate and conduct research and 
experimental work for the study of any economic, 
social, educational, or scientific problem of im- 
portance to any substantial portion of the rural 
population of the country; to encourage, aid, or 
finance the conduct of any such research or exper- 
imental work; to disseminate educational and 
useful information, so developed in such manner 
as to be of practical value to the farming popula- 
tion; and to promote and enlarge the intellectual 
and cultural interests and opportunities of the 
rural population through community action. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (1908); 297 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, D.D., General Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Constituent national organizations, 
23 Protestant denominations and communions. 


Purpose and Activities: To secure effective co- 
operation among the Protestant churches in 
local, state, and national areas; to develop a 
spirit of larger unity; and to serve as a center 
through which the churches can deal unitedly 
with the social, interracial, and international 
problems of common concern. Among the Coun- 
cil’s departments are the following: Church and 
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Social Service, Race Relations, and Research and 
Education. 


Periodicals: Federal Council Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.00 a year; Information Service, weekly, $2.00 
a year. 


Fels Fund (Samuel S. Fels Fund) (1935); 73d St. 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia; A. Roy 
Robson, Vice President and Secretary. 


Activities: These include the initiation or further- 
ance of such scientific, educational, or charitable 
projects as have for their purpose an enlarged 
understanding of behaviorism by means of pre- 
natal and postnatal studies, the prevention and 
cure of feeblemindedness and mental disorders, 
and the prevention of crime. 


Foreign Language Information Service (1918); 
222 Fourth Ave., New York; Read Lewis, 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist and assimilate 
the immigrant and to forward tolerance and 
better understanding among the people of the 
United States. The Service sends articles inter- 
preting American life and institutions to the 
foreign language press, assists foreign language 
organizations to develop adult education activi- 
ties and contacts with other American agencies, 
advises individual immigrants, supplies local 
agencies with information on immigration and 
naturalization questions, serves as a clearing 
house of information on the foreign born and on 
ethnic and interracial problems, uses press and 
platform to interpret the foreign born and their 
contributions, seeks to encourage and preserve 
the folk arts, interprets the problems of the 
second generation to older Americans, and urges 
legislation to promote assimilation and prevent 
discrimination. 


Periodical: Interpreter Releases, weekly, $10.00 
a year. 


Forum on the American Indian (1936) ; 726 Jack- 
son Pl., NW., Washington, D. C.; Lawrence E. 
Lindley, Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: Yo promote free discus- 
sion of Indian affairs. The Forum’s meetings are 
held at the time of the National Conference of 
Social Work, of which it is an associate group. It 
is non-political and non-sectarian. 


Foundation for Positive Health (1919); 50 West 
50th St., New York; Lenna L. Meanes, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To create a desire for 
positive health and to further ways and means 
for obtaining and maintaining it. Lecture courses 
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are arranged for organizations, health educational 
literature distributed, and cooperation maintained 
with national volunteer health organizations 
through membership in the National Health 
Council. 


Friends Service Committee, American (1917); 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Secretary. 


Activities: These are carried on through a Social- 
Industrial Section, which conducts rehabilitation 
projects in bituminous coal fields, operates a 
series of “‘work camps” for young men and young 
women, and places young people in volunteer 
service jobs in connection with settlement camps 
and other social institutions; and through Sec- 
tions on Foreign Service, Peace, and Refugee 
Relief, and the Fellowship Council for Religious 
Extension. 


General Education Board (1902); 49 West 49th 
St., New York; W. W. Brierley, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote education 
within the United States without distinction of 
race, sex, or creed. The present program of the 
Board is restricted, in the main, to giving assist- 
ance to research and experimentation for the 
improvement of general education, chiefly on the 
secondary and junior college levels; and educa- 
tion in the southern states, especially in the field 
of rural economics and in Negro education. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs (1890); 
1734 N St., NW., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Saidie Orr Dunbar, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000,- 
000; clubs and organizations (junior and senior), 
approximately 14,500 in the 48 states, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, other United States posses- 
sions, and 25 foreign countries. 


Activities: Among the departments, divisions, 
and committees of the General Federation are 
those which deal with the following subjects: 
American citizenship, American home, child wel- 
fare, conservation, consumer education, educa- 
tion, the fine arts, international relations, legisla- 
tion, public health, public safety, public welfare, 
scholarships, and urban-rural cooperation. 


Periodical: The Clubwoman GFWC, monthly, 


$1.00 a year. 


Girl Scouts (1912); 14 West 49th St., New York; 
Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, National Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 510,446; constituent 
organizations, 898 local councils. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for the girls of 
this country a kind of group experience (as 
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opposed to individual) which can grow, change, 
and evolve as the needs and desires of its mem- 
bers do, and which is democratic and pervaded 
by the ideals of womanhood and citizenship. The 
program is planned to give girls a practical knowl- 
edge in various fields, such as home-making, 
the arts, outdoor life, nature, and citizenship. 
The organization provides field service and train- 
ing for both volunteers and professionals, the 
training courses covering community organiza- 
tion, group work methods, and the special tech- 
niques of Girl Scouting. 


Periodicals: American Girl Magazine, monthly, 
$1.50 a year; Girl Scout Leader, 9 issues yearly, 
50 cents a year. 


Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America (1877); 386 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Harriett A. Dunn, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 26,000; 
constituent organizations, 800 branches in 44 
states. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop character and 
provide friendship for girls of every age, race, and 
creed, through a flexible program of recreation, 
service, work, and worship adapted to commu- 
nity and group needs. The organization is spon- 
sored by the Episcopal Church. 


Periodical: The Record, 8 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Girls’ Service League of America (1908); 138 
East 19th St., New York; Stella A. Miner, 
Secretary and Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,180. 


Purpose: To promote the mental, moral, physical, 
social, and spiritual welfare of youth in America; 
to aid in the organization of associations for the 
better understanding and guidance of individuals 
and the improvement of conditions dangerous to 
youth; and to encourage the establishment of 
homes and clubs for girls who need temporary 
care or better adjustment. 


Periodical: Girls’ Service League Bulletin, quar- 
terly, free. 


Golden Rule Foundation (1929); 60 East 42d St., 
New York; Charles V. Vickrey, President. 


Membership: \ndividuals, approximately 2,000; 
regional offices, 2. 


Purpose and Activities: To solicit and receive 
contributions to a fund or funds and to admin- 
ister same in the spirit of the Golden Rule for the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world. 
The Foundation uses as a means to that end: the 


investigation of needs; agencies and methods of 
philanthropy; publication of its findings; ap- 
propriations in aid of institutions, activities, and 
agencies already established; encouragement, 
establishment, and development of new work 
where needed; and any other means and agen- 
cies which from time to time shall seem expedient. 
In practice the Foundation is becoming increas- 
ingly a service organization, seeking through the 
National Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery and other cooperating bodies to estab- 
lish higher standards of stewardship in the in- 
terest of all religious, educational, and welfare 
institutions. To this end it promotes the annual 
observance of International Golden Rule Week, 
the annual selection of an American Mother, the 
Golden Rule observance of Mothers’ Day, the 
observance of Loyalty Days, the conducting of 
surveys of expenditures on wasteful luxuries 
versus constructive philanthropy, the holding of 
stewardship conventions, and the preparation of 
graphs, pamphlets, and press releases. 


Governmental Research Association (1914); 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago; Robert M. Paige, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 400 persons profes- 
sionally engaged in governmental research work, 
representing approximately 150 bureaus of mu- 
nicipal research and other governmental research 
agencies. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for persons 
engaged in governmental research a means of 
exchanging ideas and experiences. The Associa- 
tion holds an annual meeting, distributes a 
monthly news letter, and prepares annually a 
directory of governmental research agencies in 
the United States. Each year the Association 
conducts a competition to select the most note- 
worthy piece of research completed by a member 
during the previous 12 months. Other activities 
include the facilitation of the exchange of research 
bureau publications among members, the answer- 
ing of inquiries from governmental research 
workers, and assistance to citizen committees 
and other organizations which are interested 
in the establishment of permanent bureaus of 
municipal or governmental research in cities 
or states where no such work is at present 
carried on. 


Periodical: Governmental Research Bulletin, 


monthly, free to members. 


Harmon Foundation (1922); 140 Nassau St., New 
York; Mary Beattie Brady, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well- 
being of mankind, through stimulating self-help. 
The Foundation engages in speculative humani- 
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tarian enterprises which give promise of render- 
ing a constructive contribution to public well- 
being, studies student aid procedure, experiments 
with socially useful motion pictures and other 
visual aids, and is concerned with Negro achieve- 
ment with particular reference to art. The 
Foundation has assisted in establishing approxi- 
mately 125 play areas in the United States, and 
maintains an information and advisory service 
regarding the problems incident to the establish- 
ment of permanent recreation space. 


Harrison Foundation (Thomas Skelton Harrison 
Foundation) (1921); 311 South Juniper St., 
Philadelphia; Clarence G. Shenton, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote good govern- 
ment in Philadelphia. Research in minor courts, 
county government, municipal contracts, finance, 
elections, and transit problems has been financed. 
Publications include reports on juvenile and 
domestic relations divisions and other social 
work of the municipal court of Philadelphia. 


Hayden Foundation (Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion) (1937); 25 Broad St., New York; Arthur 
J. Ronaghan, Executive Vice President. 


Purpose and Activities: To assist needy boys and 
young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia, and recrea- 
tion centers in this country for the training and 
development of boys and young men; and to 
place within the reach of boys and young men the 
privilege of education, mental recreation, whole- 
some educational entertainment, and coordinated 
physical training. The work of the Foundation is 
still in a formative stage. Its activities thus far 
have been limited in the main to boys’ clubs and 
similar work. 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(1911); 425 Lafayette St., New York; Isaac 
L. Asofsky, General Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 75,000. 


Purpose: To facilitate lawful entry of Jewish 
immigrants in the United States and in other 
immigration countries; to provide them with 
temporary shelter, food, and other aid as may be 
found necessary; to guide them to their destina- 
tions; to help them obtain employment; and to 
maintain offices abroad for the protection of those 
desiring to emigrate. 


Hofheimer Foundation (Nathan Hofheimer Foun- 
dation) (1919); Room 3508, 41 East 57th St., 
New York; I. E. Goldwasser, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the improve- 
ment of living conditions of unfortunate persons 
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by research and publications as well as by the 
establishment of benevolent activities and agen- 
cies. Research activities have been carried on in 
the fields of education and social work in New 
York City through agencies to which grants have 
been made for research purposes. 


Home Missions Council (1908); 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York; Mark A. Dawber, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 32 home 
mission and church extension boards of 25 de- 
nominations. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a clearing 
house for Protestant home missions and church 
extension boards and societies; and to promote 
fellowship, conference, and cooperation among 
constituent groups. Among the Council’s com- 
mittees is a Joint Indian Committee (with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions). 


Hospites (1933); 130 East 22d St., New York; 
Joanna C. Colcord, Secretary. 


Activities: Facilitates visits by social workers 
wishing to visit the United States and assists 
social workers who have been politically displaced 
in other countries. The organization is sometimes 
called by its subtitle, American Social Workers’ 
Hospitality Group. 


Immigrant Publication Society (1914); 240 Fifth 
Ave., New York; John Foster Carr, Director. 


Purpose: To supply the foreign born with needed 
information about the United States, its laws, 
language, customs, history, and ideals; to point 
out to them their rights and opportunities; to 
teach them their duties and responsibilities; and 
to help the native born to knowledge of the 
foreign born, their backgrounds, aspirations, and 
problems. 


Indian Rights Association (1882); 301 South 17th 
St., Philadelphia; Matthew K. Sniffen, Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,200. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the spiritual, 
moral, and material welfare of the Indians of the 
United States, and the protection of their legal 
rights, particularly the rights already guaranteed 
to them by treaty and statutes of the United 
States; and to secure such further rights as cir- 
cumstances may justify. The Association makes 
frequent visits to Indian reservations as a basis 
for developing public sentiment, informing Con- 
gress on legislative needs, and establishing a 
better understanding between the Indians and 
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the Office of Indian Affairs concerning existing 
conditions and administrative action required. 


Periodical: Indian Truth, monthly, free to mem- 
bers. 


Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 
(1920); 10 Peterboro St., Detroit; Carey P. 
McCord, M.D., Medical Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To carry on research in 
the field of industrial medicine and industrial 
hygiene, particularly in relation to occupational 
diseases. Services such as field investigations, 
laboratory research, and consultations are ren- 
dered on afee basis toindustry and other organi- 
zations concerned with the problems of indus- 
trial hygiene, including trades associations, labor 
organizations, medical societies, compensation 
boards, and others. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. (1926); 
Room 2015, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York; 
T. H. A. Tiedemann, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the knowl- 
edge and practice of human relationships in 
industry, commerce, education, and government. 
The organization conducts research and offers 
consulting service in this field, the latter mainly 
for industrial corporations, and also maintains a 
specialized industrial relations library and an in- 
formation service concerning activities in indus- 
trial relations and personnel administration. Fif- 
teen volumes were published by the close of 1938, 
covering such subjects as vacations with pay for 
industrial workers, industrial pensions, retire- 
ment systems for railroad employes, trade union 
pensions, unemployment compensation and pub- 
lic employment service in the United States and 
other countries, and profit sharing. The organi- 
zation operates on a non-profit basis. 


Institute for the Crippled and Disabled (1917); 
400 First Ave., New York; Col. John N. 
Smith, Jr., Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the economic 
consequences of physical disability and the 
methods and ways of alleviating them by dis- 
covering means of enabling the crippled and 
disabled to earn their own living and live a 
normal life, and to afford advice to organizations 
and individuals seeking help for handicapped 
persons. The Institute is now engaged in a 
study and analysis of the cases of approximately 
18,000 handicapped persons aided by its varied 
services. Its facilities in New York City have 
been used on many occasions by authors writing 
on the subject of the crippled. 


Periodical: Thumbs Up, occasional issues, free. 


Institute of Public Administration and Bureau 
of Municipal Research (1907); 302 East 35th 
St., New York; Luther H. Gulick, Ph.D., 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the improve- 
ment of public administration through special 
studies and surveys of national, state, and local 
administration of government and related activi- 
ties, and postgraduate training of students for 
positions in public service. For the latter purpose 
the Institute is affiliated with Columbia Uni- 
versity. A specialized library is maintained. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(1893); 1313 East 60th St., Chicago; William 
P. Rutledge, Executive Vice President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 900 
executive police officials in command of munici- 
pal, county, state, and federal law enforcement 
agencies in the United States, Canada, and other 
countries. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance standards in 
and to professionalize the police service. The 
Association encourages close cooperation of police 


officers throughout the world; develops and pro- 


motes the use of improved methods of communi- 
cation, identification, investigation, crime pre- 
vention, and other police procedures; conducts an 
annual conference and operates a Safety Division 
which installs accident prevention bureaus, con- 
ducts traffic officers’ training schools, etc. Among 
its standing committees are the following: Legis- 
lation on Crime and Police Problems, Police 
Training, and Uniform Crime Records. The 
Association also has a Committee on Boys’ Work. 


Periodicals: Police Chief’s News Letter, monthly, 
$1.00 a year, free to members; Yearbook of the 
].A.C.P., $2.50 a copy. 


International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials (1913); Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Isador Lubin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 22 state 
labor departments, 7 federal agencies, and 4 
Canadian provinces. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a medium for 
the exchange of information for and by the 
members of the organization; to secure better 
legislation for the welfare of women and children 
in industry and for labor in general; to promote 
greater safety to life and property; to promote 
greater uniformity in labor law enforcement by 
establishing safety standards and compiling and 
disseminating labor and employment statistics; 
and to correlate more closely the activities of the 
federal, state, and provincial departments of 
labor. 
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International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions (1914); United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Verne A. Zimmer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Active members, 40; associate, 25. 
Of these 4 are federal agencies, 38 are state and 
provincial agencies, 9 are companies, 2 are safety 
organizations, and 12 are individuals. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together officials 
who administer workmen’s compensation laws to 
consider the following: standardized methods for 
preventing accidents; medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital treatment for injured workers; means for re- 
education of injured workmen and their restora- 
tion to industry; methods of computing industrial 
accident and sickness insurance costs; practices in 
administering compensation laws; extensions and 
improvements in workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation; and reports and tabulations of industrial 
accidents and illness. 


Periodical: Proceedings, published annually by 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 


International Association of Public Employment 
Services (1913); City Hall, Cleveland; B. C. 
Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 250. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the ideals, 
progress, and policies of the public employment 
service through cooperation and discussion. 


Periodical: Annual Report of Convention Pro- 
ceedings, to members only 


International Conference on Social Work (1926); 
Le Play House, 35 Gordon Sq., London, W. C. 1, 
England; A. Farquharson, Secretary General. 
Committee on the Conference of the National 
Conference of Social Work, 82 North High St., 
Columbus; Howard R. Knight, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500; 
operates through constituent national commit- 
tees organized for each conference and varying 
in number. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring social workers 
together from all countries in order to cooperate 
in improvement of the methods of social work 
and its development throughout the world. Con- 
ferences have been held in Paris, 1928, in Frank- 
fort, 1932, and in London, 1936. 


Periodical: Proceedings, in English, French, and 
German, quadrennially. 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
(1923); Cleveland Board of Education, Cleve- 
land; Dorothy E. Norris, Secretary. 
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Membership: Individuals, approximately 4,000. 


Purpose: To promote the welfare and education 
of exceptional children—the handicapped and 
the gifted. 


Pertodical: Journal of Exceptional Children, 
8 issues yearly, $1.50 a year, free to members. 


International Council of Religious Education 
(1922); 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago; Roy 
G. Ross, General Secretary. 


Membership: Organizations, 41 Protestant evan- 
gelical denominations, 30state councils of churches 
or religious education. 


Activities: These include the administration of 
leadership education schools, the preparation of 
lesson outlines and of basic documents in cur- 
riculum, and the holding of summer camps and 
conferences. The annual meeting of the Council 
and its 16 professional advisory sections affords an 
opportunity for professional workers from all 
parts of the United States and Canada to ex- 
change experiences and make plans for coopera- 
tion. The United Christian Youth Movement is 
under the Council’s direction. Part of its pro- 
gram is devoted to social education and social 
action. 


Periodicals: International Journal of Religious 
Education, monthly, except August, $1.25 a year; 
International Council Yearbook, $1.00 a copy. 


International Federation of Catholic Alumnze 
(1914); 131 East 29th St., New York; Mrs. 
William H. Connell, Jr., President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 100,000; 
state chapters, 40. 

Purpose: To bring together the members of the 
alumnz associations of Catholic high schools, 
colleges, and universities for the purpose of up- 
holding the ideals of Catholic womanhood; and 
to extend Catholic education, literature, and 
social service. 


Periodical: Quarterly Bulletin, $1.00 a year. 


International Industrial Relations Institute 
(1925); Haringkade 171, The Hague, Holland; 
130 East 22d St., New York; Mary van Kleeck, 
Associate Director for the United States. 


Membership: Individuals whose industrial ex- 
perience and study qualify them to share in the 
Institute’s activities; associate members, indi- 
viduals who, though lacking technical industrial 
experience, nevertheless seek to share in under- 
standing society’s basic economic problems. 


Purpose and Activities: To study and promote 
satisfactory human relations and working condi- 
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tions in all industry. ‘Industrial relations” 
refers to the association of groups and individuals 
whose functioning together constitutes economic 
life. These relations may be regarded as satis- 
factory when they permit all groups concerned 
to function effectively toward a socially desirable 
end. The Institute provides possibilities for 
study and for interchange of thought and work- 
ing experience through the holding of congresses, 
conferences, summer schools, and discussion 
meetings, and the appointment of study com- 
missions; and creates an informed and respon- 
sible public opinion by means of publications. 


International Labor Organization, Washington 
Office (1920); 734 Jackson Pl., Washington, 
D. C.; Leifur Magnusson, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in the United States. 
The Office serves as a substation of the larger 
research clearing house located at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; interprets the labor and industrial situa- 
tion in the United States to the office in Geneva; 
and acts as a connecting link between those in the 
United States having interests and relations with 
the latter office, including the distribution and 
sale of its publications. 


Periodicals: International Labor Review, 
monthly, $6.00 a year; Industrial and Labor In- 
formation, weekly, $7.50 a year. 


International Migration Service, American 
Branch (1921); 122 East 22d St., New York; 
George L. Warren, International Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 405, of whom 151 are 
in the United States, and 254 in Europe. 


Purpose and Activities: To render service through 
cooperative effort to individuals whose problems 
have arisen as a consequence of migration and the 
solution of which involves action in more than 
one country; and to study from an international 
standpoint the conditions and consequences of 
migration in their effect on individual, family, 
and social life. The Service cooperates in its 
international social case work service with agen- 
cies in fields which include family welfare, tran- 
sients and homeless, child welfare and protection, 
legal aid, public health, delinquency, and protec- 
tion to aliens. Cooperation is also established 
with courts, federal departments, American Red 
Cross chapters, agencies under religious auspices, 
and foreign consulates. 


International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons (1886); 144 East 37th St., New York; 
Mrs. Charles A. Menet, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 60,000; 
constituent organizations, approximately 2,500 
circles, with 7 countries represented. 


Purpose and Activities: To develop spiritual life 
and stimulate Christian activities. The Order 
maintains homes for the aged, homes for children, 
summer camps, hospitals, and other welfare in- 
stitutions. 


Periodical: Silver Cross, 10 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year. 


International Society for Crippled Children 
(1921); Elyria, Ohio; E. Jay MHowenstine, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 500; institutional, 
100; constituent organizations, 31 national and 
46 state and provincial societies. 


Purpose and Activities: To organize and develop 
state, provincial, and national societies through- 
out the world for advancing the welfare of 
crippled children, and to assist wherever possible 
in work in behalf of crippled adults; to direct 
and assist these societies in establishing and 
carrying forward their program; and to serve as 
a clearing house for the collection, compilation, 
and dissemination of information relative to the 
needs of the physically handicapped. Its activi- 
ties include: organizing, extending, stimulating, 
and coordinating activities for physically handi- 
capped youngsters; maintaining an Information 
and Research Bureau on all phases of crippled 
children work; and issuing periodical literature 
and special bulletins and reports. 


Periodicals: The Crippled Child, bimonthly, 
$1.00 a year; Bulletin, monthly, free. 


Interstate Commission on Crime (1935); Essex 
County Court House, Newark, N. J.; Richard 
Hartshorne, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To obtain better coopera- 
tion between the states and with the federal 
government in the field of crime control, both 
through the interaction of such governments 
themselves and of such governments with the 
citizenry. The Commission is an official body 
representing every state government and the 
federal government. Its work is not only legis- 
lative but administrative and judicial as well, 
and it has already obtained the adoption of 
a series of model statutes and administrative 
measures by various states. 


Italian Welfare League (1922); 345 Lexington 
Ave., New York; Angela M. Carlozzi, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 215. 
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Activities: The League is a non-sectarian, non- 
political organization for service to Italians in the 
United States. It does general family case work; 
secures employment, legal aid, and medical as- 
sistance; and offers supplementary financial 
assistance to Italians who have been in this 
country less than five years. It maintains a 
Naturalization Department, and has a representa- 
tive for immigrant aid work at Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor. 


Jewish Agricultural Society (1900); 301 East 
14th St., New York; Gabriel Davidson, General 
Manager. 


Membership: Individuals, 40. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage farming 
among Jews. The Society advises on purchase of 
farms, grants farm loans, maintains an advice 
bureau on agricultural and kindred matters, sends 
out itinerant’ farm instructors, maintains a pur- 
chasing service bureau, awards scholarships and 
grants student loans, publishes an agricultural 
magazine in Yiddish, conducts agricultural 
classes, and maintains a rural sanitation service 
and a farm employment agency. 


Periodical: Jewish Farmer, monthly, 75 cents a 
year. 


Jewish Braille Institute of America (1931); 1825 
Harrison Ave., New York; Leopold Dubov, 
Executive Director. 


Activities: These include the publication of the 
Jewish Braille Review, a cultural magazine, in 
Braille, distributed free to the Jewish and non- 
Jewish blind throughout the world; and the 
maintenance of a free national circulating library 
of Braille books of Jewish interest; and the de- 
velopment of Hebrew literature in Braille in the 
new, international Hebrew Braille code. 


Periodical: The Jewish Braille Review, monthly, 
free. 


Jewish Welfare Board (1917); 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Louis Kraft, Acting Executive 
Director. 


Membership: Affiliated organizations, 331. . 


Purpose: To promote the religious, intellectual, 
physical, and social well-being and development 
of Jews; to stimulate the organization of Jewish 
Centers, Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and kin- 
dred societies; to assist, advise, and encourage 
such societies, correlate their activities, and pro- 
mote the interchange of advantages afforded; to 
cooperate with other organizations for the de- 
velopment of Judaism and good citizenship; and 
to promote the social welfare of soldiers, sailors, 
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and marines in the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and to provide adequate oppor- 
tunity for their education, religious worship, de- 
votion, solace, and improvement. 


Periodical: The Jewish Center, quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


Joint Committee on Relief Statistics (1936); 130 
East 22d St., New York; Ralph G. Hurlin, 
Ph.D., Chairman. 


Purpose and Activities: To study developments 
in relief statistics and to aid in their improve- 
ment. The Committee is a joint committee of the 
American Public Welfare Association and the 
American Statistical Association. It acts through 
committee meetings, conferences of relief statis- 
ticians, and negotiations with governmental 
agencies. In 1938 it began publication of a series 
of Papers on Relief Statistics, dealing with meth- 
ods in this field. Since its organization it has 
served as the official advisory committee on pub- 
lic assistance statistics of the Social Security 
Board. 


Periodical: Bulletin of Information for Relief 
Statisticians, occasional issues. 


Joint Vocational Service (1927); 122 East 22d 
St., New York; Elinor Blackman, Chairman of 
the Board. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide vocational 
information about social work and to offer place- 
ment service and vocational counsel throughout 
this field on a non-profit-making basis. The 
organization is a centralized placement service 
for social workers and is authorized by national 
agencies in the field of social work. It works in 
conjunction with the national professional and 
functional associations. 


Judge Baker Guidance Center (1917); 38% 
Beacon St., Boston; William Healy, M.D., and 
Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D., Directors. 


Activities: Conducts scientific investigation and 
treatment of personality, conduct, and educa- 
tional problems of childhood and youth. Co- 
operative therapeutic work is carried on with 
agencies, and also direct therapeutic work with 
individuals and families. 


Junior Achievement (1919); 33 Pearl St., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. Laura H. Dixon, National 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 4,000; 
organized clubs, approximately 400. 


Purpose: To furnish leadership and direction for 
leisure time to young people associated in small 
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groups or clubs, who are engaged in simple hand 
processes by which objects useful and artistic are 
manufactured, and through which they gain 
experience in business procedure, buying and 
selling, principles of cooperation, marketing, man- 
agement, wages, and costs. 


Kellogg Foundation (W. K. Kellogg Foundation) 
(1930); Battle Creek, Mich.; Stuart Pritchard, 
M.D., General Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the health, 
happiness, and well-being of children without 
restriction as to race, creed, or geographical 
boundary. The largest present activity is the 
seven-county, quarter-million population Michi- 
gan Community Health Project which serves the 
child by improving the human and physical 
environment through a community plan for 
education, health, and social services involving 
the active participation of the various profes- 
sional groups. Grants have been made for 
medical research, public health administration, 
epidemiology, health conservation contests, 
camping programs, adult education, libraries, 
schools, and hospitals. Postgraduate fellowships 
are offered for school personnel, physicians, 
dentists, engineers, and others working directly 
or indirectly with the child. 


Knights of Columbus (1882); 45 Wall St., New 
Haven; William J. McGinley, Supreme Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 430,870; constituent 
organizations in the United States, Canada, and 
other countries, 60 state, 3 territorial, and 2,465 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To render pecuniary aid 
to members and their dependents, and assistance 
to sick and disabled members; to promote social 
and intellectual intercourse among members; and 
to promote and conduct educational, charitable, 
religious, social welfare, war relief welfare, and 
public welfare work. Among major activities, the 
organization operates as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety, conducts correspondence schools for mem- 
bers, and is engaged in boys’ work, sponsoring 
the Columbian Squires. 


Periodicals: Columbia, monthly, 50 cents a year; 
Columbian Squires Herald, monthly, 25 cents a 
year; Weekly News Sheet. 


Labor Bureau, Inc. (1920); 2 West 43d St., New 
York. 


Activities: The Bureau renders services of ac- 
counting, publicity, research, and economic coun- 
sel to the organized labor movement of the 
United States. Fees are charged, covering only 


the cost of the service. The Bureau has collected 
and prepared data for use by trade unions in 
arbitration cases; and has made studies relating 
to wages, cost of living, employers’ profits, pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, and other sub- 
jects. The Labor Bureau of Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast Labor Bureau operate on the same 
principles as Labor Bureau, Inc., but are inde- 
pendently managed and financed. 


Labor Research Association (1927); 80 East 11th 
St., New York; Robert W. Dunn, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct investigations 
and studies of social, economic, and political 
questions in the interest of the labor movement; 
to publish its findings in articles, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, and books; and to conduct an information 
and fact-finding service for various labor papers 
and organizations. Activities include a series of 
studies of conditions in specific industries, such as 
mining, lumber, clothing, automobiles, steel, 
leather, and textiles; direction of such economic 
studies as Rulers of America; and the editing of 
the Labor Fact Books (the latest being Labor 
Fact Book IV, issued in 1938), and the pocket- 
sized Arsenal of Facts, first edition of which 
appeared in 1938. 


Pertodicals: Economic Notes and Labor Notes, 
monthly, 65 cents a year; Textile Notes, monthly, 
50 cents a year; Steel and Metal Notes, monthly, 
50 cents a year; Mining Notes, monthly, 50 cents 
a year; Railroad Notes, monthly, 50 cents a year. 


League for Industrial Democracy (1921); 112 
East 19th St., New York; Harry W. Laidler, 
Ph.D., Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 4,000, 
including members in city chapters in Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other 
cities. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote education 
for a new social order, based upon production 
for use and not for profit. The League sends 
lecturers to colleges, universities, and city groups 
throughout the country; organizes lecture courses 
and college and city branches for the discussion of 
social problems; conducts research work; arranges 
radio broadcasts and summer and winter confer- 
ences; operates a summer school for students; 
publishes a pamphlet literature; and in other 
ways endeavors to stimulate thinking and con- 
structive activity on problems of industrial de- 
mocracy. 


Periodical: Industrial Democracy, monthly, free 
to members. 
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Leisure League of America (1933) ; 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York; James S. Stanley, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To suggest interesting and 
profitable things to do in leisure time and to give 
information on how to do them. The following 
projects have been undertaken: publication of a 
series of paper-bound books written by authori- 
ties on the subjects covered—34 books are at 
present off the press and others will be published 
at the rate of about one a month; and consultation 
and correspondence with individuals who request 
guidance in acquiring avocational interests. The 
League is a non-profit organization. 


Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau (1931); 450 
Seventh Ave., New York; Edwin G. Eklund, 
Manager. 


Activities: The Bureau functions as a national 
clearing house for all life insurance problems of 
clients of social agencies both public and private 
in so far as the policies of these persons are 
written in the Metropolitan, the Prudential, or 
the John Hancock Insurance Companies, which 
maintain the Bureau. Recommendations are 
made to social agencies as to the best means of 
reducing premium payments to a minimum, ob- 
* taining as much cash as possible for the families, 
and maintaining at the lowest possible cost, or no 
future cost, the amount needed on each life to 
provide an adequate death benefit. It is under 
the direction of a social worker and subject in its 
policies of adjustment to an Advisory Committee 
appointed by the National Conference of Social 
Work. 


Lutheran Charities, Associated (1901); 115 Glen- 
wood Ave., Buffalo; Rev. H. F. Wind, First 
Vice President. 


Membership: 73 missionary and charitable agen- 
cies within the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. 


Activities: The organization functions in an 
annual convention. It seeks to foster city mission 
and social work within the Synodical Conference 
and to raise the standards of work performed by 
the individual agencies. Through its Committee 
on Child Care the organization offers its services 
in the making of surveys, and through its Com- 
mittee on Hospitals performs similar services for 
hospitals. 


Periodical: Associated Lutheran Charities Re- 
view, quarterly, 50 cents a year. 


Lutheran Church in America, United, Inner 
Mission Board (1918); 39 East 35th St., New 
York; Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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Purpose and Activities: To stimulate in all con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church active 
Christian service both in terms of prevention and 
cure. The Board promotes the organization of 
Inner Mission societies, establishes institutions 
of mercy and coordinates their work, trains 
Christian workers, publishes literature, and holds 
institutes to inform and advise the Church re- 
garding its social obligations. Special activities 
are carried on for the deaf and blind, immigrants, 
and seamen. 


Periodical: Inner Mission Work, quarterly, free. 


Lutheran Council, National, Department of Na- 
tional Lutheran Welfare (1938); 39 East 35th 
St., New York; Ralph H. Long, Executive 
Director of Council. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the organiza- 
tion of Lutheran welfare agencies according to 
states or regions; to serve as the representative of 
national Lutheran welfare work before general 
and governmental agencies; to coordinate Lu- 
theran efforts in meeting common needs in times 
of general disaster; to assist in the establishment 
of standards and improvements of Lutheran wel- 
fare work in all parts of the church; and to 
organize a general conference of Lutheran chari- 
ties, coordinating various groups now organized 
and organizing new groups. The Council repre- 
sents eight Lutheran church bodies. 


Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, National 
(1920); 39 East 35th St., New York; C. E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 130; constituent or- 
ganizations, 4 national, 11 state, and 46 local. 


Activities: These include discussion, mutual con- 
sultation, and setting of standards for Lutheran 
social work. The Conference works toward the 
employment of professionally trained workers in 
the various fields of service. 


Periodicals: Quarterly Bulletin, free to members; 
Annual Proceedings of the Conference, 25 cents a 


copy. 


McCormick Memorial Fund (Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund) (1908); 848 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Mary E. Murphy, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the better- 
ment of conditions of child life in the United 
States. Activities include research relating to 
mental and physical growth, continuous health 
supervision of children in family groups, nutrition 
service in connection with relief agencies, health 
education in schools, medical and nutrition super- 
vision of nursery schools, advisory service and in- 
service training of personnel in connection with 
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preschool play groups and children’s institutions 
and agencies, and leadership and training in 
parent education. A child welfare library, refer- 
ence and loan, is maintained; also a speakers’ 
bureau. 


Maternity Center Association (1918); 1 East 57th 
St., New York; Hazel Corbin, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve maternity 
care by teaching the public what adequate ma- 
ternity care is and whyit is necessary; by training 
graduate nurses in midwifery to prepare them to 
supervise the work of the present practicing 
untrained midwives; by stimulating communities 
to make such care available to every mother at 
a price she can afford; by helping to develop 
standards for each phase of maternity care 
through studying and revising the techniques 
and procedures used in the supervision, care, 
and instruction of mothers; and by making these 
standards easily accessible to lay and professional 
workers. 


Periodical: Helps, 6 issues yearly, free. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension (1907); 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia; E. D. Kohlstedt, D.D., 
Executive Secretary. 


Activities: The activities most closely related to 
social work are identified with the Bureau of 
Goodwill Industries, employing more than 15,000 
handicapped people; the Bureau of Negro Work; 
the Departments of City and Rural Work, in- 
cluding Indian Activities; and work in the 
mountain districts of Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 


Periodical: Pastor’s Journal, bimonthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society (1880); 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati; Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, National 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 261,804; constituent 
organizations, 1 national and 12,415 local organi- 
zations, and 82 conferences. 


Activities: These include homes and schools for 
young people of the Negro, Spanish, Indian, 
Oriental, Alaskan, Puerto Rican, and white races; 
hospitals; homes for the aged; children’s homes; 
kindergartens; day nurseries; settlements; work 
at ports of entry; vacation Bible schools; board- 
ing homes for working girls; and visiting nursing. 


Periodicals: Woman’s Home Missions, monthly, 


50 cents a year; Junior Neighbors (for children) , 
monthly, 25 cents a year. 


Methodist Federation for Social Service (Unoffi- 
cial) (1907); 150 Fifth Ave., New York; Harry 
F. Ward, Secretary. 


Activities: The Federation rejects the method of 
the struggle for profit as the economic base for 
society, and seeks to replace it with social- 
economic planning in order to develop a society 
without class distinctions and privileges. 


Periodical: Social Questions Bulletin, monthly 
except July and August, $1.00 a year, free to 
members. 


Milbank Memorial Fund (1905); 40 Wall St., 
New York; Frank G. Boudreau, M.D., Execu- 
tive Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the physical, 
mental, and moral condition of humanity, and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects. The Fund assists official and private 
agencies and institutions in the field of public 
health and medicine, education, social welfare, 
and research. Emphasis is given to activities 
which are preventive rather than palliative, and 
to the improvement of administrative procedures 
in public health. 


Periodicals: Quarterly, $1.00 a year; News Di- 
gest, quarterly, free. 


Motion Picture Research Council (1927); 111 
Sutter St., San Francisco; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
M.D., President. 


Activities: The Council answers questions con- 
cerning the influence of motion pictures on chil- 
dren; stimulates community interest in the film 
as a constructive social influence through adult 
education, teaching of motion picture discrimina- 
tion in schools, and organizational activity; and 
carries on the campaign in support of the Neely 
Bill designed to abolish compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling of motion pictures to the end 
that community freedom in film selection may be 
established. Its studies have been published 
under the title Motion Pictures and Youth, The 
Payne Fund Studies, in nine volumes, and Our 
Movie Made Children, a popular summarizing 
volume. Further research on motion pictures in 
relation to the child and adolescent is planned. 
The Council has chapters in Boston and San 
Francisco. 


National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
(1929); 60 East 42d St., New York; Levering 
Tyson, Secretary. 
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Membership: Individuals, 73; constituent organi- 
zations, 65 national and local. 


Purpose: To develop the art of radio communica- 
tion with particular reference to broadcasting as 
an instrumentality in education, to assemble and 
interpret information concerning the practices 
and experience of broadcasting stations here and 
abroad in conducting or developing educational 
features, to present to the educational world the 
opportunities for education in the utilization of 
broadcasting, and to seek the cooperation of the 
broadcasting industry in making facilities avail- 
able for educational purposes as a public obliga- 
tion. 


Periodical: Proceedings of Annual Conferences. 


National Alliance of Agencies for Care of Aged 
(1933); 1648 South Albany Ave., Chicago; 
Julius Savit, President. 


Purpose: To encourage interest in the general 
aspects of the problem of the aged in the United 
States, to foster coordination of the voluntary 
efforts dedicated to the welfare of elderly people, 
and to provide a forum for an interchange of 
ideas and experiences in this field. 


National Amateur Athletic Federation (1922); 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; John L. Griffith, 
Executive Vice President. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 18. 


Purpose: To coordinate the activities of the 
various groups that are promoting amateur ath- 
letics to the end that these groups may the 
better serve the social needs of the boys and girls 
and the young men and young women who are 
engaged in various amateur play activities. 


National Amateur Athletic Federation, Women’s 
Division (1923); 303 West 42d St., New York; 
Mary Van Horn, Office Executive. 


Membership: Individuals, 273; constituent organ- 
izations, 400. 


Purpose: To promote a platform for girls’ ath- 
letics that will stimulate sports and recreational 
activities for every girl, suited to her strength; 
and to establish principles for the organization, 
leadership, and administration of girls’ athletics 
fitting to all ages and all groups of girls. 


Periodical: Monthly News Letter, free to mem- 
bers. 


National Association for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (1922); name changed in 1937 from 
Mothers’ Aid Association; Aid to Dependent 
Children Division, Ramsey County Welfare 
Board, 745 Court House, St. Paul; Gertrude I. 
Johnson, Chairman. 
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Membership: Individuals, 50. 


Purpose: To offer a medium of intercommunica- 
tion for agencies administering aid to dependent 
children, to interpret the needs and trends within 
the field, to aid with the development of stand- 
ards, to hold meetings during the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, and to cooperate with the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Social Security 
Board in their activities relating to aid to de- 
pendent children. 


National Association for Nursery Education 
(1926); Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Ave., Detroit; Katherine E. Roberts, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: \ndividuals, 350. 


Purpose: To provide a medium through which 
those who are interested in nursery education 
can exchange ideas, and through which they 
can cooperate as a group with other agencies 
concerned with the education and developmental 
welfare of early childhood. 


Pertodical: Conference Proceedings, biennially. 


National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (1909); 69 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Walter White, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 100,000; 
constituent organizations, 450. 


Purpose: To combat the spirit of persecution 
which confronts colored people and other minor- 
ity groups in the United States; and to safeguard 
their civil, legal, economic, and political rights, 
and secure for them equality of opportunity with 
all other citizens. 


Periodical: The Crisis, monthly, $1.50 a year. 


National Association for the Study of Group 
Work (1936); Room 1601, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York; Charles E. Hendry, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 381. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide for voluntary 
association of professional group workers and 
others interested in the study of group work, 
particularly with a view to clarifying and refining 
philosophy and practice. This will be achieved 
through study commissions, organized on a na- 
tional scale working through local study groups, 
considering such problems as the following: fur- 
ther clarification and refinement of the objectives 
and the standards of group work; critical exami- 
nation of practice in relation to the selection, 
training, and supervision of voluntary group 
leaders; and exploration into the development 
and use of group records. The Association will 
publish annually the most significant reprints 
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bearing on group work. The first volume entitled 
New Trends in Group Work was published in 
1938. An annual conference is held at the time 
of the National Conference of Social Work. A 
number of special committees have been formed, 
one of which acts as an advisory committee to 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau in relation to the 
Group Work Reporting Project. 


Periodicals: The Group Factor (in Recreation, 
Informal Education and Social Work), monthly, 
free to members; Proceedings, annually. 


National Association of Colored Women (1896); 
Capahosic, Va.; Jennie B. Moton, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 30,000; 
constituent organizations, 42 state and 5 sectional 
divisions. 


Purpose: To promote the education of colored 
women and girls; to raise the standard of the 
home; to work for the social, moral, economic, 
and religious welfare of women and children, and 
to protect their rights; to obtain for colored 
women the opportunity of reaching the highest 
standards in all fields of human endeavor; and to 
promote interracial understanding so that justice 
and good will may prevail among all people. 


National Association of Day Nurseries (1938); a 
consolidation of the Association of Day Nurs- 
eries of New York City and the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries; 122 East 22d St., 
New York; Elizabeth W. Clark, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 46; constituent organ- 
izations, 110 day nurseries. 


Activities: The Association is a coordinating body 
for day nurseries throughout the United States, 
providing a medium for an exchange of informa- 
tion about practices and policies of day nursery 
care, and for raising standards of care among 
nurseries, 


Periodical: Day Nursery News, 9 issues yearly, 
$1.50 a year, subscription included in member- 
ship dues. 


National Association of Goodwill Industries 
(1910); 89 Shawmut Ave., Boston; E. J. Helms, 
D.D., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 76 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the estab- 
lishment and development in various centers of 
Goodwill Industries for the religious, cultural, 
educational, social, industrial, and economic wel- 
fare of the handicapped. The Association de- 
velops and assists in maintaining standards in the 
operation of industrial, social service, religious, 


and other activities of Goodwill Industries; con- 
ducts research in the interest of providing in- 
creased service for the handicapped and increas- 
ing the usefulness of discarded materials; con- 
ducts a regular exchange service of information 
and reports; seeks to prevent duplication, en- 
couraging cooperation and mutual understanding 
among Goodwill Industries and similar organiza- 
tions; and develops public opinion in the interest 
of helping handicapped people help themselves. 
The Association is interdenominational and non- 
sectarian and works in close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Goodwill Industries with which 
many of its members are affiliated. The latter 
is administered as a bureau of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


National Association of Housing Officials (1933); 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago; Coleman Wood- 
bury, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To better administrative 
standards and practices in all public activity in 
housing for families of low and moderate income 
by assisting housing officials in all levels of 
government and other interested persons. Activ- 
ities include a clearing house for exchange of 
information, publication and distribution of the 
most useful current literature, field consultation 
service to official and semi-official housing agen- 
cies, research on selected subjects by standing 
committees, and temporary provision of training 
for key management positions in initial public 
housing projects of the federal government. 


National Association of Jewish Center Workers 
(1918); name changed in 1936 from National 
Association of Jewish Center Executives; Young 
Men and Women’s Hebrew Association, 315 
South Bellefield St., Pittsburgh; Miriam R. 
Ephraim, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 150. 


Purpose: To foster and develop interest in Jewish 
Centers, Y. M. H. A.’s, and Y. W. H. A.’s; to 
consider problems relating to Jewish Center 
work; and to promote personnel standards among 
Jewish Center workers. 


National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 
(1923); Law School, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; John S. Bradway, Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 44. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and develop 
legal aid work; to encourage the formation of new 
legal aid organizations wherever they may be 
needed; to provide a central body with defined 
duties and powers for the guidance of legal aid 
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work; and to cooperate with the judiciary, the 
bar, and all organizations interested in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The Legal Aid Group 
which meets with the National Conference of 
Social Work is the Association’s Committee on 
Relations with Social Agencies. 


Periodical: Legal Aid News Letter, occasional 
issues, free. 


National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education (1921); State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky.; Ralph H. Woods, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 50; the states, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico are each entitled to 1 member- 
ship in the Association. 


Purpose: To consider and discuss all questions 
pertaining to the successful progress and admin- 
istration of vocational education throughout the 
states, to assemble and disseminate such infor- 
mation as will be helpful in securing mutual 
cooperation toward this accomplishment, and to 
study the economic and social trends and work 
with public agencies and other national agencies 
interested in adjusting training programs to 
meet these changes as they develop. 


National Association of the Deaf (1880); 19 West 
2ist St., New York; Marcus L. Kenner, Presi- 
dent. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 5,000; 
constituent organizations, state associations of 
the deaf. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve, develop, and 
extend schools for the deaf throughout the world, 
and especially in the United States; to eliminate 
unjust liability, compensation, and traffic laws; 
to establish state and national labor bureaus for 
‘the deaf; to remove barriers against the deaf in 
civil service and other employment; and to 
further the intellectual, professional, and indus- 
trial status and social enjoyment of members 
through correspondence, consultation, and the 
forming of branch societies and national con- 
ventions. 


Periodicals: N. A. D. Bulletin, monthly; Conven- 
tion reports; both free. 


National Association of Training Schools (1937); 
Beaumont, Va.; Paul S. Blandford, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 108; constituent or- 
ganizations, 2 national, 41 state, 12 local, and 4 
foreign. 


Purpose and Activities: To make the schools for 
socially maladjusted children better able to give 
individual treatment to the maladjusted child 
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through vocational, social, and formal schooling 
in order to fit him for an active and happy 
participation in the life of the community; to 
establish training school work more firmly as a 
professional occupation; and to eliminate any or 
all conditions which might stigmatize a child 
because of his attending a training school. It 
affiliates and meets with the National Conference 
of Social Work. 


National Boys and Girls Week Committee for 
the United States (1924); name changed in 
1936 from National Youth Week Committee 
for the United States; Room 950, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago; S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 160. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the observ- 
ance of an annual Boys and Girls Week (usually 
in April or May) in communities throughout the 
United States for the purpose of focusing atten- 
tion upon boys and girls, and of furthering every 
activity tending to develop boys and girls into 
useful citizens. Among specific results are the 
creation of permanent commissions on boy and 
girl life, and the establishment of playgrounds, 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, summer camps, commu- 
nity centers, scout troops, etc. 


Periodical: Boys and Girls Week Advance Herald, 
annually, free. 


National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
(1916); 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; C. M. 
Tremaine, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To advance the cause of 
music in relation to appreciation and participa- 
tion, through cooperation with other organiza- 
tions and individuals; to extend recognition of 
music in the schools and colleges; to promote 
musical interest and activity in adult groups; 
and to furnish information and guidance upon 
request. The Bureau is philanthropically sup- 
ported. 


National Bureau of Economic Research (1920); 
1819 Broadway, New York; J. H. Willits, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Activities: The National Bureau conducts im- 
partial research, largely statistical, in the social 
sciences, particularly on such subjects as business 
cycles, national income, production, prices, capi- 
tal formation, banking, credit, employment, 
wages, and profits. Its reports are published 
after review by a board of directors representa- 
tive of various organizations and opinion. 


Periodical: Bulletin, 5 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 
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National Catholic Welfare Conference (1919); 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Membership: All Catholic archbishops and bish- 
ops of the United States and its dependencies; lay 
groups through the Department of Lay Organiza- 
tions. 


Purpose and Activities: To unify, coordinate, and 
organize Catholic people of the United States in 
works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid, 
and other activities. The Conference maintains 
the following departments: Department of Cath- 
olic Action Study, devoted to research and re- 
ports as to pronouncements, methods, programs, 
and achievements in the work of Catholic Action 
at home and abroad; Department of Education, 
a clearing house for Catholic educational agen- 
cies; Department of Lay Organizations, seeking 
through coordinate branches—National Council 
of Catholic Men and National Council of Cath- 
olic Women—to unite groups of the laity and to 
vitalize corporate Catholic life, and maintaining 
through these branches, the Catholic Evidence 
Bureau and the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service; Department of Social Action, cover- 
ing the fields of industrial relations, international 
affairs, civic education, social welfare, family life, 
and rural life; Executive Department, including 
Bureaus of Immigration, Youth, National Center 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Legal De- 
partment, serving as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on federal, state, and local legislation; and 
the Press Department, furnishing material to 
Catholic newspapers. 


Periodical: Catholic Action, monthly, $2.00 a 


year. 


National Child Labor Committee (1904); 419 
Fourth Ave., New York; Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
General Secretary. 


Membership: 


Purpose and Activities: To promote, through 
investigation, legislation, and public education, 
the protection of children from employment 
under conditions that are prejudicial to their 
health, education, or welfare; and to increase 
opportunities for vocational guidance and train- 
ing. : 
Periodicals: American Child, 9 issues yearly, 
$2.00 a year; Annual Summaries of Legislation, 
free. 


Individuals, approximately 16,000. 


National Child Welfare Association (1912); 70 
Fifth Ave., New York; Charles F. Powlison, 
General Secretary: 


Membership: Individuals, 997. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the building 
of character qualities in children in cooperation 
with the public schools and other organizations. 
The Association originates and disseminates edu- 
cational material, and conducts a Parent’s Con- 
sultation Bureau, available without cost, where 
parents may discuss questions regarding the 
proper physical, mental, and moral development 
of their children. 


National Civic Federation (1900); 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York; Ralph M. iol Chairman, 
Executive Council. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the solution 
of problems related to social and industrial prog- 
ress, providing especially for the discussion of 
questions of national import, aiding crystalliza- 
tion of enlightened public opinion, and promoting 
legislation when desirable. The executive com- 
mittee represents the public, employers, and 
wage-earners. 


National Civil Service Reform League (1881); 
521 Fifth Ave., New York; H. Eliot Kaplan, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500; 
constituent organizations, 14. 


Purpose: To advance the merit system and to 
improve the administration of the civil service 
throughout the United States. 


Periodicals: Good Government, quarterly, $1.00 
a year; Annual Proceedings, 25 cents a copy. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene (1909); 
50 West 50th St., New York; C. M. Hincks, 
M.D., General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 700 
(through election by Executive Committee); as- 
sociate and contributing members, approximately 
800 (open to the public); associated state and 
local mental hygiene societies, 63. 


Activities: The Committee works for the con- 
servation of mental health; reduction and pre- 
vention of mental and nervous disorders and 
defects; improved care and treatment of persons 
suffering from mental diseases; special training 
and supervision of the feebleminded; and the ac- 
quisition and dissemination of reliable informa- 
tion on these subjects and on mental factors in- 
volved in the problems of education, industry, 
delinquency, dependency, and others related to 
the broad field of human behavior. 


Periodicals: Mental Hygiene, quarterly, $3.00 a 
year; Understanding the Child, quarterly, 50 
cents a year. 
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National Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery (1929); 60 East 42d St., New York; 
Charles V. Vickrey, Executive Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 500. 


Purpose and Activities: To strengthen the service 
and augment the income of all religious, educa- 
tional, cultural, and welfare agencies by means 
of a cooperative educational program. The Com- 
mittee is non-sectarian. The Golden Rule Foun- 
dation provides office facilities, executive staff, 
and administration for the work of the Com- 
mittee. 


National Committee of Health Council Execu- 
tives (1926); Cleveland Health Council, Cleve- 
land; Howard Whipple Green, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 31, including 5 asso- 
ciate members and 13 members-at-large. 


Purpose: To provide for the exchange of experi- 
ences, consider mutual problems, and improve 
the work undertaken by health councils; to 
promote the efficient administration of the public 
health work in local communities; and to stimu- 
late the extension of the health council idea. 


National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work (1921); 56 East Congress St., Chicago; 
G. L. Noble, Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 29, 


Purpose: To extend the program, membership, 
and influence of the 4-H clubs. 


Periodical: National 4-H Club News, bimonthly. 


National Committee on Folk Arts of the United 
States (1929); 673 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Elizabeth Burchenal, Executive Chairman. 


Activities: The Committee constitutes a perma- 
nent consultative body of experts in the domain 
of folk arts of the United States. The Folk Arts 
Center, functioning under the guidance of the 
Committee, provides a national headquarters for 
the study, preservation, and use of folk arts and 
crafts, folk music and dancing, and related folk 
lore. Its activities include a national information 
and reference service, research in the field of 
American folk arts, loan exhibitions of original 
examples of American folk arts and comparative 
exhibitions from other countries, authentic pre- 
sentations of and participation in folk music and 
dancing, lectures, and similar activities. The 
Center maintainsa reference library and museum. 


National Committee on Household Employment 
(1928); 600 Lexington Ave., New York; Dor- 
othy P. Wells, Chairman. 
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Membership: Consulting members, over 50; also 
contributing members. 


Purpose: To serve as a clearing house for house- 
hold employers, household employes, placement 
agencies, and educational agencies which are con- 
ducting experimental and educational work in 
this field; to stimulate studies and experiments, 
and if necessary to carry on independent re- 
search; and tostimulate conference groups of em- 
ployers and employes to work out standards of 
work and relationships in their communities. 


National Committee on Maternal Health (1923); 
Room 446, 2 East 103d St., New York; 
Raymond Squier, M.D., Executive Secretary. 


Activities: The Committee studies and acts as a 
clearing house on such medical aspects of human 
fertility as average sex life, normal sex anatomy 
and physiology, birth control, sterilization, ster- 
ility, and the role of preventive medicine in 
preparation for and adjustment in marriage. 
Emphasis is on publication of medical books, of 
which 11 have already appeared, and on the fos- 
tering of investigation, clinical and experimental, 
in the various domains of the Committee’s in- 
terests. 


National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor 
(1909); 1860 Broadway, New York; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Chairman, Executive Council. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000. 


Purpose: To unite and concentrate the efforts of 
all persons interested in the bettering of penal 
and/or correctional systems; to conduct investi- 
gations and make recommendations respecting 
the construction, equipment, and conduct of 
penal and/or correctional institutions; to formu- 
late and make effective a system for penalizing 
crime which will be just to the state, the prisoner, 
the prisoner’s family, industry, and the free 
working-man; and to study the whole problem of 
labor in prisons and/or correctional institutions 
to the end that all prisoners may be so employed 
as to promote their welfare and at the same time 
to reimburse the institution for the expense of 
maintenance, while preventing unfair competi- 
tion between prison-made goods and products of 
free labor and securing to their dependent fami- 
lies a fair proportion of the earnings of prisoners. 


National Committee on Volunteers in Social 
Work (1933); Room 836, 50 West 50th St., 
New York; Mrs. Chester Bowles, Chairman. 


Purpose: To draw volunteers and board members 
into the National Conference of Social Work, to 
help volunteers understand their relationship to 
professional social work, to create an awareness 
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among the professional group of the importance 
of the volunteers’ contribution to social work, 
to assist the professional group in fostering a 
closer relationship with volunteers, and to help 
coordinate the efforts of other national agencies 
in the development of volunteer service pro- 
grams. 


National Conference of Catholic Charities (1910); 
1317 F St., NW., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John O’Grady, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,500; 
constituent organizations, 150. 


Purpose and Activities: To evaluate and offer con- 
structive criticism of present-day social welfare 
problems and programs; and to assist Catholic 
groups to standardize, coordinate, and interpret 
their existing programs and to formulate neces- 
sary new ones. Its activities include an annual 
meeting, institutes, surveys, studies, research, 
literature, field visits, and representation on 
national committees. 


Periodicals: Catholic Charities Review, monthly, 
$1.00 a year; Annual Proceedings, $2.00 a copy. 


National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws (1892); 1140 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago; Barton H. Kuhns, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, as a rule 3 from each 
state. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote uniformity 
in state laws on all subjects where uniformity is 
deemed desirable and practicable. Laws drafted 
in fields of social work include child labor, de- 
sertion and non-support, illegitimacy, marriage 
licenses, marriage evasions, occupational dis- 
eases, workmen’s compensation, and vital sta- 
tistics. 


Periodical: Handbook, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


National Conference of International Institutes 
(1917); 131 Mercer St., Jersey City; Mrs. 
Charles B. Henderson, Chairman. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 50 local 
and 2 national—National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and National 
Institute of Immigrant Welfare. 


Purpose: To associate native and foreign-born 
workers in the field of immigrant social work for 
consideration of the major issues of migration 
and assimilation, and outstanding questions of 
public policy regarding aliens and the foreign 
born; for discussion of International Institute 
program, administration, methods, and relations 
within the local communities; for development 
of a higher professional standard in practice and 


methods of work; and for promotion of increased 
understanding of local, national, and international 
aspects of migration. 


National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare 
(1899); name changed in 1936 from National 
Conference of Jewish Social Service; 67 West 
47th St., New York; M. W. Beckelman, 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 435; constituent or- 
ganizations, 229, 


Purpose: To provide a forum for the considera- 
tion and discussion of problems and principles of 
Jewish welfare and of programs of Jewish social 
agencies, and to formulate principles and pro- 
grams for the enrichment of Jewish life and of 
social and economic welfare. 


Periodicals: Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
$2.00 a year; Proceedings, annually, $2.00 a copy. 


National Conference of Jews and Christians 
(1927); 300 Fourth Ave., New York; Everett 
R. Clinchy, Ph.D., Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To analyze, moderate, 
and finally eliminate socially inherited prejudices 
which disfigure and distort business, social, and 
political relations. The Conference works through 
seminars and conferences of a round-table nature 
in many communities and educational institu- 
tions, conducts a news service of the activities of 
the three faiths, maintains a Research Depart- 
ment, and makes wide use of the radio and litera- 
ture to explain and to eliminate sources of 
misunderstandings between those of different cul- 
tures. Its program does not seek to merge reli- 
gions nor to discredit any faith or culture. Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Human Relations and 
other summer institutes are arranged by this body. 


Periodical: Bulletin of Information, quarterly, 
free. 


National Conference of Juvenile Agencies (1903); 
Woodbine, N. J.; E. L. Johnstone, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 350 ex- 
ecutives of institutions for juvenile delinquents, 
probation and parole officers, juvenile court 
workers, special class teachers, social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others in the 
field of training, rehabilitation, and correction of 
the youthful offender. 


Activities: The Conference conducts special 
studies in the field of correctional work among 
juveniles. Annual conventions are held for dis- 
cussion and dissemination of information. The 
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Conference is affiliated with the American Prison 
Association. 


National Conference of Social Work (1873); 82 
North High St.,Columbus; Howard R. Knight, 
General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 7,500; 
organizations, approximately 450. 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate discussion 
of problems and methods of human improvement, 
to increase the efficiency of agencies and institu- 
tions devoted to this cause, and to disseminate in- 
formation. Platforms are not formulated. The 
Conference is now organized in five continuous 
sections: Social Case Work, Social Group Work, 
Community Organization, Social Action, and 
Public Welfare Administration. 


Periodicals: Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents a year, 
free to members; Proceedings, annually, free to 
members paying $5.00 or more; extra copies 
obtainable from the University of Chicago Press 
at $3.00 plus postage. 


National Conference of State Small Loan Super- 
visors (1935); Room 507, 130 East 22d St., 
New York; R. L. Bunce, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Activities: The Conference is an informal organi- 
zation for interchange of information and mutual 
contact for the purpose of improving public su- 
pervision of the small loan business. The Confer- 
ence holds an annual meeting, and supplies 
standard forms for the use of state banking 
departments. 


National Conference of Superintendents of Ju- 
venile Training Schools and Reformatories 
(1923) ;604 Craycombe Ave., Baltimore; George 
E. Marx, Secretary. 


Membership: Training school and reformatory 
superintendents, elected by existing members. 


Purpose: To provide an opportunity for informal 
discussion of professional problems. Meetings 
are not open to the public. 


National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries 
(1923); Room 828, 50 West 50th St., New 
York; W. F. Higby, President. 


Membership: Professional workers of national, 
state, county, city, and town anti-tuberculosis 
associations affiliated with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


Purpose: To bring about a closer relation be- 
tween its members, to work in close cooperation 
with and to extend the work of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and to initiate methods 
by which secretaries of anti-tuberculosis associa- 
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tions in the United States may become more 
efficient in their work. 


National Conference on Slum Clearance (1933); 
1001 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland; Ernest 
J. Bohn, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 400. 


Purpose: To provide an agency through which 
public officials, operators of large-scale housing 
projects, social workers, planners, realtors, mate- 
rial manufacturers, engineers, and architects can 
exchange experiences and discuss the solutions of 
problems arising out of the existence of slums, 
blighted areas, and inadequate housing facilities. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


. 


National Conference on State Parks (1921); 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
Harlean James, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 756. 


Purpose: To encourage the establishment of 
publicly owned land and water areas valuable for 
scenic qualities, recreation, and education; and to 
supply information and counsel on parks, forests, 
and game preserves, and on methods of selection, 
planning, administration, development, and use. 


Periodicals: Planning and Civic Comment, quar- 
terly; Planning and Civic Annual (section on 
State Parks); both free to members. 


National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers (1926); 20 Boulevard, NE., Atlanta; 
Mrs. H. R. Butler, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 30,000; 
constituent organizations, 21 state and approxi- 
mately 2,000 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote child welfare 
in home, school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure more ade- 
quate laws for the care and protection of women 
and children; to bring into closer relation the 
home and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child; and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physi- 
cal, mental, moral, and spiritual education. 
Activities include, among others, the following: 
child hygiene, home economics, illiteracy, ju- 
venile protection, motion pictures, parent educa- 
tion study classes, preschool study clubs, recrea- 
tion, social hygiene, summer round-up of chil- 
dren, and vocational education. 


Periodical: Our National Family, monthly, free. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(1897); 1201 16th St., NW., Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,222,218; constituent 
organizations, 47 state branches, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, and approximately 27,000 
local units. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; 
to secure adequate laws for the care and protec- 
tion of children and youth; to bring into closer 
relation the home and the school, that parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child; and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education. The program of the Congress is 
built around home and family life, home-school 
cooperation, andcommunity development. Among 
its committees are those which deal with the 
following subjects: art, character education, 
child hygiene, exceptional child, home education, 
home-making, humane education, juvenile pro- 
tection, legislation, library service, mental hy- 
giene, motion pictures, music, parent education, 
radio, recreation, rural service, safety, school 
education, social hygiene, student aid, study of 
use and effect of alcohol and narcotics, and 
summer round-up of the children. 


Periodicals: National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
monthly, $1.00 a year; National Congress News 
Bulletin, monthly, 20 cents a year; Proceedings, 
annually, $2.50 a copy. 


National Consumers’ League (1899); Room 1129, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; Mary Dublin, 
General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,600; 
constituent organizations, 18 in 16 states, each 
with its own membership. 


Purpose: To assist in establishing the principles 
that industrial workers are entitled to good 
working conditions, including minimum wage, 
elimination of industrial home work, shorter 
hours, regulation of night work, ratification of 
the federal Child Labor Amendment, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and enforcement of labor laws. 


Periodical: Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents a year, 
free to members. 


National Coordinating Committee for Aid to Ref- 
ugees and Emigrants Coming from Germany 
(1934); 165 West 46th St., New York; Cecilia 
Razovsky, Executive Director. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 19 na- 
tional. 


Activities: The Committee acts as a central clear- 
ing organization to coordinate the activities of 
organizations dealing with the problems affecting 
refugees and emigrants coming from Greater 
Germany. It maintains direct contact with fed- 
eral authorities on all matters pertaining to the 
emigrants, has established a resettlement bureau 
to distribute emigres throughout the country, 
and has organized local committees to deal with 
refugee and emigre problems. 


National Council for Mothers and Babies (1938); 
927 15th St., NW., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Gordon Wagenet, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 58 na- 
tional. 


Purpose: To provide for exchange of information 
among the participating organizations, to furnish 
material for study, and otherwise to assist in the 
effort to increase public interest in better care 
for mothers and babies. 


National Council for the Physically Handicapped 
(1934); 2102 West Pierce St., Milwaukee; 
Oliver A. Friedman, President. 


Membership: 8 national organizations: American 
Occupational Therapy Association, American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, National 
Association of Goodwill Industries, National 
Association of the Deaf, National Rehabilitation 
Association, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 


Purpose: To serve as a clearing house and co- 
ordinating bureau for all member agencies; to 
provide a forum for discussion of problems 
affecting the physically handicapped; to conduct 
joint efforts in connection with reduction of 
incidence and causes of handicaps, publicity, 
legislation, and policies to secure wider social 
and economic opportunities for physically han- 
dicapped, as the member agencies shall agree 
upon; and to carry on research relating to the 
physically handicapped. 


National Council of Catholic Men (1920); 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Edward J. Heffron, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: National affiliated bodies, 12; con- 
stituent local bodies, 389 parish councils, 418 
Knights of Columbus councils, 225 Holy Name 
Societies, and 167 other local Catholic societies. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent under the 
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guidance of the hierarchy the united voice of the 
Catholic laymen of the country in all matters of 
Catholic concern and matters affecting the gen- 
eral public welfare. The Council aims to organize 
a diocesan council in every diocese of the country, 
such councils federating but not supplanting 
any established organizations. It carries on adult 
education through its Catholic Evidence Bureau, 
and conducts the nation-wide weekly radio pro- 
gram known as the Catholic Hour. The Council 
is the Men’s Branch of the Lay Organizations 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


Periodical: Monthly Bulletin, free. 


National Council of Catholic Women (1920); 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Katherine R. Williams, President. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, approxi- 
mately 2,800, of which 17 are national, 6 are 
state, and the others local. 


Purpose and Activities: To serve as the medium 
through which Catholic women may speak and 
act as a unit on matters of public interest, to 
stimulate the efficiency and usefulness of existing 
organizations of Catholic women, to render assist- 
ance to the work of all local Catholic women’s 
organizations, and to act as a lay organization 
for the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Among the Council’s national committees are the 
following: Family and Parent Education, Immi- 
gration, Industrial Problems, National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Study Clubs, and Youth Activities. 


Periodical: Monthly Message, $1.00 a year. 


National Council of Federated Church Women 
(1928); 6200 South Kenwood Ave., Chicago; 
Daisy June Trout, President. 


Activities: The Council is an interdenominational 
organization representing the Protestant church 
women of America. Its work is carried on through 
seven areas of study and action: the Bible in life, 
personal faith and experience, Christian family 
life, church life and outreach, community issues, 
major social problems, and world relations. These 
areas are developed in local councils of church 
women through departments and committees 
which seek to relate their work to the social and 
educational agencies of the communities. These 
local councils cooperate with state councils carry- 
ing similar work. At least half of the nearly 7,000 
local councils maintain some type of social work 
in their communities. The studies and surveys of 
local councils of church women are important 
factors in the development of Christian public 
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opinion in community issues and also in state and 
national social problems. 


National Council of Jewish Women (1893); 1819 
Broadway, New York; Mrs. Marion M. Miller, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 40,000; 
constituent local organizations, 195; state and 
interstate conferences, 10. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a program 
covering the following five activities: interna- 
tional relations and peace; religion and Jewish 
education for children; service to foreign born; 
social legislation; and social welfare, including 
child welfare, family welfare, and recreation. 


National Council of Parent Education (1926); 60 
East 42d St., New York; Ralph P. Bridgman, 
Agent of Governing Board. (No executive 
director since July, 1938. A reorganization is 
expected in 1938-39.) 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 600; 
organizations and institutions, 35 state and fed- 
eral government bureaus and departments, adult 
education and welfare agencies, professional train- 
ing schools, universities, and research stations. 


Activities: The Council functions as a service 
agency for workers and organizations in the 
field, cooperating actively with other agencies in 
exploring possibilities, disseminating information, 
creating new programs, methods, and materials, 
and coordinating existing efforts; serves as a 
clearing house through conferences and institutes, 
the periodical bulletin, a reference library, an 
open file of program and teaching materials, and 
an information and counseling service; conducts 
surveys and studies and experimental programs 
and demonstrations with cooperating agencies; 
convenes committees and conferences of workers 
to develop policies for programs and standards 
for professional workers and disseminates re- 
sultant statements of policy and standards; 
secures representation of the movement for 
education in family life and parenthood through 
active service by board and staff members on 
committees, boards, and conferences of other 
organizations and professional groups; and stimu- 
lates critical thinking and experimentation in 
this area of education through these activities 
and through its publications. 


National Council of Women of the United States 
(1888); International Bldg., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York; Ruth Haller Ottaway, Presi- 
dent. 


Membership: National organizations, 20. 
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National Agencies—Private 


Purpose and Activities: To unite member organi- 
zations in a National Council of Women affiliated 
with an International Council of Women, to 
serve as a clearing house for the dissemination of 
information concerning the activities and meth- 
ods of organized womanhood, and to initiate and 
promote national projects which are in harmony 
with the general purposes and programs of 
member organizations. Among the Council’s 
committees are the following: Citizenship, Con- 
sumer Interests, Economic Status of Women, 
Fine Arts, Human Relations, International 
Affairs, Letters, Music, Public Health, Radio, 
and Social Hygiene. 


Periodical: Quarterly Bulletin, free to members. 


National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship (1930); 29 Washington Sq., West, New 
York; Ruth Z. Bernstein, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 175; constituent or- 
ganizations, 27. 


Activities: The Council is a central agency which 
makes and publishes studies and assembles in- 
formation about citizenship and naturalization 
laws, procedure, organized naturalization aid and 
related matters, and through a coordination of 
effort works for improved conditions. 


National Crime Commission (1925); 328 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; J. Weston Allen, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 120; 
state and local crime commissions are affiliated. 


Purpose: To study problems in relation to the 
reduction and punishment of crime from a na- 
tional standpoint, and make practical and defi- 
nite recommendations which can be used as a 
basis for legislation in the different states; to 
promote the creation of separate state and munic- 
ipal crime commissions, and furnish them with 
general information; to coordinate the work of 
all agencies in the fields of crime prevention, the 
apprehension and prosecution of the criminal, 
and the treatment of the criminal after convic- 
tion; and to serve as a clearing house for the 
dissemination of information to officials, institu- 
tions, commissions, and all agencies concerned 
with the crime problem. 


National Crime Prevention Institute (1936); 
New York University, New York; Frederic 
Thrasher, Acting Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 206. 


Purpose and Activities: To act as a clearing house 
of crime prevention information; to provide ma- 
chinery for conference and voluntary coopera- 
tion looking toward the coordination of crime 


prevention activities in city, state, and nation; to 
develop and carry on crime prevention programs 
in areas of this field not now occupied by other 
agencies until such time as other agencies are 
ready to carry on such functions; and to promote 
public education for crime control through use of 
recognized channels of publicity, such as the 
press, the radio, the motion picture, the public 
meeting, and other available media. 


National Desertion Bureau (1911); 71 West 
47th St., New York; Charles Zunser, Secretary. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 55 local 
Jewish federations and family welfare agencies. 


Purpose: To locate Jewish family deserters; to 
induce them to reunite with or support their 
families, or, failing this, to prosecute them ac- 
cording to law; to act in a general legal advisory 
capacity in matters of domestic relations; and 
to institute and contest matrimonial actions at 
the request of constituent agencies. 


National Economic and Social Planning Associa- 
tion (1934); 1721 Eye St., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; E. J. Coil, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 400. 


Activities: The Association studies techniques 
and methods of economic planning by national 
governments, promotes the study of specific eco- 
nomic and social problems requiring the formula- 
tion of coherent national policy and coordinated 
administrative action for the effective utilization 
of productive resources, and maintains contacts 
between persons interested in social and economic 
planning. 


Periodical: Plan Age, monthly, free to members. 


National Education Association of the United 
States (1857); 1201 16th St., NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. E. Givens, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 195,605; affiliated or- 
ganizations, 51 state and 674 local. 


Purpose and Activities: To elevate the character 
and advance the interests of teaching and to 
promote the cause of education in the United 
States. The activities of the Association related 
to the field of social work are indicated by its 
departments of Adult Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Lip. Reading, Physical Education and 
Recreation, School Health, Social Studies, and 
Vocational Guidance. Committees in this field 
include: Credit Unions, Cooperatives, Economic 
Goals, Equal Opportunity, and Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education (with Ameri- 
can Medical Association). 
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Periodicals: Journal of the National Education 
Association, 9 issues yearly, $2.00 a year, free to 
members; Research Bulletins, 5 issues yearly, 
$1.00 a year; Proceedings, annually, $3.00 a copy. 


National Education-Recreation Council (1933); 
Room 2000, 315 Fourth Ave., New York; E. C. 
Worman, Secretary. 


Activities: The Council is an informal conference 
body of 21 national agencies, associated to 
exchange information and study common prob- 
lems in the leisure-time field. 


National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs (1919); 1819 Broadway, New 
York; Louise Franklin Bache, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 68,000; 
constituent organizations, 1,546 local clubs in 
48 state federations, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Activities: The Federation offers the alert busi- 
ness and professional woman opportunity to keep 
informed and to have a part in the solution of 
problems of vital importance to her; and through 
study, cooperation, and legislation works for the 
advancement of women and helps young women 
toward better preparation for suitable occupa- 
tions. The Federation takes the professional ad- 
vancement of women as its special responsibility, 
exploring opportunities for women in fields of 
work, studying their progress in vocations, en- 
deavoring to elevate standards in requirements 
and rewards, and trying to solve the problems 
attendant upon age. 


Periodical: Independent Woman, monthly, $1.50 
a year, free to members. 


National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions (1909); 308 Midland Bldg., St. Paul; 
D. S. Coffey, Chairman. 


Membership: Constituent local organizations, 27. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage the forma- 
tion of local remedial loan societies; to aid and 
direct persons interested in the work who con- 
template organizing such societies; and to give 
information and advice concerning legislation, 
finance, problems of administration, and general 
information necessary for organization and man- 
agement of remedial loan organizations. The 
Federation affiliates and meets with the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


National Federation of Settlements (1911); 147 
Avenue B, New York; Lillie M. Peck, Secre- 
tary. 


National Agencies—Private 


Membership: Individuals, 183; constituent or- 
ganizations, 153. 


Purpose and Activities: To reinforce all phases of 
federated activity among neighborhood agencies, 
to bring together the results of settlement expe- 
rience throughout the country, to secure capable 
recruits, to urge measures of state and national 
legislation suggested by settlement experience, 
and to promote the better organization of neigh- 
borhood life generally. Active departments in- 
clude: Adults, Boys’ and Girls’ Work, Camp, 
Housing, Liquor Control and Lotteries, Music, 
Peace Education, Race Relations, Social Secur- 
ity, Visual Arts, and Young People’s Work. 


Periodicals: Monthly Bulletin; Round Table of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Division, 8 issues yearly; 
both free to members. 


National Florence Crittenton Mission (1883); 408 
Duke St., Alexandria, Va.; Robert S. Barrett, 
D.C.L., President. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 65. 


Purpose: To promote the care of unmarried 
mothers and their children in its affiliated ma- 
ternity homes and hospitals, and in general to 
promote preventive and protective work for 
young girls. 


Periodical: Bulletin, quarterly, 50 cents a year. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (1938); 
120 Broadway, New York; Basil O’Connor, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: To lead, direct, and unify 
the fight on every phase of infantile paralysis. 
The Foundation supports laboratory and clinical 
research in infantile paralysis, establishes stand- 
ards for after-care, conducts educational pro- 
grams, and supports public health authorities in 
efforts to control outbreaks of the disease. 


National Girls’ Work Council (1925); Welfare 
Guidance Bureau, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Marie 
A. Gezon, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately 125. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the formula- 
tion and interchange of progressive methods in 
girls’ work, to raise standards, and,to strengthen 
and increase the effectiveness of protective and 
kindred organizations in social group work and 
social case work with girls. The Council meetings 
are held at the time of the National Conference 
of Social Work, of which it is an associate group. 


Periodical: News Letter, quarterly, free to mem- 
bers. 
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National Agencies—Private 


National Group of Seamen’s Agencies (1932); 
Room 1108, 72 Wall St., New York; R. L. 
McAIl, Executive Secretary 


Membership: Individuals, 108; constituent or- 
ganizations, 4 national and 104 local. 


Activities: Seamen’s agencies in the United States 
and Canada are brought together in an annual 
meeting to discuss and act upon problems relat- 
ing to the industrial, health, and social conditions 
of seamen. The Group exerts its influence in 
behalf of all measures that will improve these 
conditions, promotes special studies, and issues 
bulletins for its members. Its meetings are held 
at the time of the National Conference of Social 
Work, of which it is an associate group. 


Periodical: Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 


National Health Council (1921); 50 West 50th 
St., New York; Thomas C. Edwards, Business 
Manager. 


Membership: 13 national organizations: Ameri- 
can Heart Association, American National Red 
Cross, American Public Health Association, Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America, 
Maternity Center Association, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, National Committee 
of Health Council Executives, National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, and National 
Tuberculosis Association; 2 advisory members: 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and U. S. Public Health 
Service; 2 associate members: American Nurses’ 
Association and Foundation for Positive Health. 


Purpose and Activities: To coordinate the activi- 
ties of its member organizations; to carry on 
joint projects in the field of public health, such as 
those engaged in by its several committees and 
its cooperative program on the prevention of 
congenital syphilis; and to provide a service de- 
partment for carrying on office and field activi- 
ties, publications, etc. The Council maintains the 
National Health Library. 


National Hospital Association (1923); 3447 Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis; John L. Procope, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 60 physicians and 
nurses; hospitals, 40. 


Purpose: To promote the general improvement 
of hospital conditions for Negroes, training of 
Negro nurses, adequate internships for young 
Negro doctors, and hospital facilities for Negro 
practitioners. 


National Housing Committee (1937); 807 Tower 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Louis J. Alber, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 29. 


Purpose and Activities: To plan and carry through 
a long-term program for improving conditions in 
low-cost housing. The program must be flexible 
so that the Committee may throw the weight of 
its influence and efforts to such activities as seem 
likely to secure the best results in improved 
housing. The Committee functions as an inde- 
pendent, non-profit agency. Bulletins and spe- 
cial articles are issued at intervals, free of charge. 


National Indian Association (1879); Room 1112, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; Mrs. Burlock E. 
Rabell, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To teach industry, to give 
undenominational religious instruction to the In- 
dians of the country, and to aid in their civiliza- 
tion. A mission is operated among the Paiutes 
and Shoshones at Yerington, Nev. 


Periodical: Indian’s Friend, bimonthly, 50 cents 
a year. 


National Information Bureau (1917); 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York; Mrs. May H. Harding, 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, firms, and organiza- 
tions such as banks, chambers of commerce, 
churches, community chests, merchants’ associa- 
tions, newspapers, welfare departments, etc. 


Activities: A cooperative effort for the standard- 
ization of social, civic, and philanthropic agencies 
in the national, international, and interstate 
field, and for the protection of the contributing 
public. After thorough investigation reports on 
such agencies are furnished to members. Free 
advisory service to organizations is maintained, 
including constructive help toward achieving ac- 
ceptable standards of administration and finan- 
cial control. 


National Institute of Immigrant Welfare (1933); 
R.K.O. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York; 
Edith Terry Bremer, Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 400; 
constituent organizations, 30, a majority of 
which are known as ‘International Institutes.” 


Purpose and Activities: To develop permanent 
work in local communities for the protection, 
education, ‘social adjustment, and civic advance- 
ment of foreign-born men and women with their 
American-born sons and daughters, by uniting 
the older and newer stocks of America’s peoples 
in common programs of individual service, and of 
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group activities aimed at stimulating social inter- 
change and cultural appreciations; to maintain a 
national clearing center on standards and meth- 
ods of foreign communities work; to prepare a 
national conference annually; and to advise on 
personnel and training for this field. Activities 
include organizing local foreign community agen- 
cies; maintaining a case consultation service for 
member agencies on technical immigration, de- 
portation, and naturalization problems; aiding 
local communities in the development of an 
adequate immigrant welfare. program and non- 
citizens’ guidance service; furthering the exchange 
of experience on tested methods of foreign com- 
munity work including the organization of folk 
festivals, folk art exhibits, and adult education 
programs; maintaining a nation-wide system in 
connection with immigration stations leading to 
the follow-up of new arrivals in local communi- 
ties; sponsoring studies of social conditions in 
immigrant communities; conducting research re- 
garding the treatment of aliens; education of 
public opinion and a legislative program of 
humanizing the immigration law; lending co- 
operation to the U. S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service; and working for wider recognition 
of the contributions of foreign-born citizens and 
better relations between native and foreign born. 


National Jail Association (1938); 135 East 15th 
St., New York; Roberts J. Wright, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300. 


Purpose and Activities: To band together all 
those concerned with or interested in the custody 
and care of persons awaiting trial, serving sen- 
tence, or otherwise confined in jails, with a view 
to improving the conditions and systems under 
which such persons are dealt with. The Associa- 
tion is an affiliate of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 


National Kindergarten Association (1909); 8 
West 40th St., New York; Bessie Locke, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: \ndividuals, approximately 2,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To have kindergartens 
provided for all of the nation’s children, and to 
get more public kindergartens opened and better 
kindergarten laws enacted. Field secretaries are 
employed in every state. Weekly articles deal- 
ing with child behavior problems, prepared by 
experts, are issued free to home demonstration 
agents and to the press through which they 
receive a circulation of over 30,000,000. 


National Agencies—Private 


National Labor Standards Committee (1938); 
Room 1129, 156 Fifth Ave., New York; George 
J. Burke, Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 500. 


Purpose: To secure the enactment of a federal 
fair labor standards bill, setting minimum wages 
and maximum hours and eliminating child labor. 


National League for American Citizenship (1913); 
405 Lexington Ave., New York; Harold Fields, 
Executive Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 8,000; 
constituent organizations, 215. 


Activities: The League is the oldest naturalization 
organization in the country. It interests immi- 
grants in ideals of citizenship, assists in plans for 
adult education, helps those who wish to become 
citizens, seeks to bring about an active public 
interest in the Americanization of immigrants, 
assists other organizations not equipped to handle 
naturalization work, and renders general aid to 
the foreign born. 


National League of Nursing Education (1893); 
50 West 50th St., New York; Claribel A. 
Wheeler, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 5,025; constituent or- 
ganizations, 37. 


Purpose and Activities: To consider all questions 
relating to nursing education and standards for 
schools of nursing, and to cooperate with health 
and educational agencies in the promotion of 
health teaching. Activities include research and 
study, the preparation of books and pamphlets, 
and organization of an annual convention for the 
discussion of the organization’s objectives. The 
League is the Department of Education of the 
American Nurses’ Association. 


National League of Women Voters (1920); 726 
Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; Marguerite 
M. Wells, President. 


Membership: Affiliated state leagues with local 
branches in 30 states and the District of Columbia. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the respon- 
sible participation of women in government. 
Activities of the state and local leagues in the 
field of social work include study of standards of 
public responsibility for child welfare, the status 
of women, education, industrial regulation, and 
support of necessary governmental policies or 
legislation. 


Periodical: News Letter, approximately 25 issues 
yearly, $1.00 a year. 
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National League to Promote School Attendance 
(1911); name changed in 1938 from National 
League of Compulsory Education Officials; 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago; Gertrude Hansen, 
Secretary. 


Membership: (Individuals, 400. 


Purpose: To promote the educational welfare of 
children. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, $2.00 a copy. 


National Medical Association (1895) ; 1108 Church 
St., Norfolk, Va.; J. T. Givens, M.D., General 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,400; 
constituent organizations, 8 national, 40 state, 
and 78 local. 


Purpose: To further the many and varied inter- 
ests of the Negro doctor, dentist, pharmacist, 
nurse, intern, technician, medical student, and 
patient, which are consistent with standard 
medical practice in the various states; and to 
keep members informed regarding health sta- 
tistics and disease control. 


Periodical: National Medical Association Jour- 
nal, quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Medical Council on Birth Control (1936); 
Room 1704, 501 Madison Ave., New York; 
Eric M. Matsner, M.D., Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 77 physicians. 


Purpose: To establish and control all medical 
policies of the American Birth Control League; 
to advance education in the techniques of contra- 
ception through medical schools, postgraduate 
seminars, and institutes on public health adminis- 
tration; to formulate standards for contraceptive 
practice and materials; and to initiate and corre- 
late applied research in the clinical application of 
birth control. 


National Municipal League (1894); 309 East 
34th St., New York; Howard P. Jones, Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote efficient, 
economical, and responsive local government. 
The League maintains information service on 
all phases of city, county, and state government; 
prepares model laws and recommends principles 
of administration; furnishes speakers and con- 
sultants at request of legislative committees or 
organized groups of citizens; supplies newspaper 
editors with reliable information regarding cur- 
rent improvements in state and local govern- 
ment; through its Consultant Service makes 


financial and administrative surveys and pre- 
pares refunding plans; serves as secretariat for 
National Federation of Citizens’ Councils; and 
conducts an annual national conference on gov- 
ernment. Among its committees are those 
interested in citizen participation in government, 
local government finance, model city charter, 
model state constitution, and personnel. 


Periodical: National Municipal Review, monthly, 
$5.00 a year, free to members. 


National Music Week Committee (1924); 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York; C. M. Tremaine, 
Secretary. 


Membership: \ndividuals, representatives of 33 
national agencies. 


Purpose: To promote the observance of National 
Music Week annually, beginning with the first 
Sunday in May, with the local cooperation of 
schools, churches, clubs, stores, musical societies, 
music teachers, music dealers, and municipal 
authorities. 


National Negro Congress (1935); 717 Florida 
Ave., NW., Washington, D. C.; John P. Davis, 
National Secretary. 


Membership: Affiliated national and local organi- 
zations, 1,023. 


Purpose and Activities: To coordinate and unify 
the efforts of Negro organizations and friends of 
Negro freedom in their attempt to win full social 
and economic rights for the Negro. Affiliated 
local councils in more than 50 cities plan and act 
cooperatively on measures advancing Negro wel- 
fare. The Congress supports and initiates cam- 
paigns to organize Negro workers, to defend the 
civil liberties of Negroes and workers, to improve 
the status of Negro women and youth; and aims 
to educate both Negro and white public opinion 
to workers’ problems. 


Periodical: Official Proceedings of the National 
Negro Congress. 


National Occupational Conference (1933); 551 
Fifth Ave., New York; Edwin A. Lee, Ph.D., 
Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 71. 


Activities: The Conference encourages research on 
occupational opportunities, requirements, and 
trends; on the measurement of individual differ- 
ences having occupational significance; and on 
means of improving the adjustment of the worker 
through education, guidance, and training. It 
publishes books, pamphlets, and_ periodicals, 
which are sold at cost; and provides a clearing 
house and consulting service for educational insti- 
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tutions, libraries, and other interested organiza- 
tions. The program does not include counseling 
with individuals regarding their personal occupa- 
tional problems. The Conference is administered 
through the American Association for Adult 
Education. 


Periodicals: Occupations: The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, 9 issues yearly, $3.50 a year 
(published in cooperation with the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association); Occupational 
Index, monthly, $5.00 a year. 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
(1912); 50 West 50th St., New York; Dorothy 
Deming, R.N., General Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 9,850; agencies, 333. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote and make 
more effective all types of public health nursing 
services throughout the country through the 
development of standards in policies, practices, 
and qualifications; through contact with local, 
state, and national agencies administering public 
health services; and through cooperative relation- 
ships with other national health and social 
agencies. Activities include advisory and consul- 
tation service, the approving of university courses 
in public health nursing, field studies, special 
statistical studies, and the development of lay 
interest and participation in this field of com- 
munity service. 


Periodicals: Public Health Nursing, monthly, 
$3.00 a year, $2.00 to members; Listening In, 
quarterly, 10 cents a copy, free to members. 


National Parks Association (1919); 1624 H St., 
NW., Washington, D. C.; James A. Foote, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote educational 
and inspirational uses of the national parks; to 
lead the national movement for defense of the 
established standards when attacked in Congress; 
to uphold the prestige and power of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior in administration of 
the parks; to oppose efforts at political control; 
and to promote cooperating relationships with 
other non-industrial land systems; such as state 
parks, national monuments, and recreational and 
wilderness areas in national forests. The Associa- 
tion operates through a large number of federa- 
tions, leagues, associations, and clubs throughout 
the country. 


Periodical: National Park Bulletin, quarterly, 
free to members. 


National Probation Association (1907); 50 West 
50th St., New York; Charles L. Chute, Execu- 
tive Director. 


National Agencies—Private 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 16,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To study and standardize 
methods of probation and parole work, both 
juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investi- 
gations, and research; to extend and develop the 
probation system by legislation, the publication 
and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 
to promote the establishment and development of 
juvenile courts, domestic relations or family 
courts, and other specialized courts using proba- 
tion; and to cooperate with local, state, and 
national organizations to bring about rational 
treatment and prevention of delinquency and 
crime, 


Periodicals: Probation, bimonthly, $1.00 a year; 
The Yearbook (Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ference), $1.25 a copy (paper), $1.75 (boards). 


National Public Housing Conference (1931); 
122 East 22d St., New York; Helen Alfred, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, ap- 
proximately 700. 


Purpose: To stimulate a wider interest in securing 
homes of modern standards of health, sanitation, 
and safety at rents within the means of low- 
income wage workers, through the development 
of a nation-wide program of slum clearance and 
low-rent public housing. 


Periodical; Public Housing Progress, monthly, 
free to members. 


National Recreation Association (1906); 315 
Fourth Ave., New York; Howard S. Braucher, 
General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 8,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote a program 
whose purpose is that every child in America may 
have a chance to play, and that all persons, young 
and old, may have an opportunity to find the 
best and most satisfactory manner of using 
leisure time. To this end urban and rural locali- 
ties are assisted to obtain or develop more and 
better facilities or activities of the following kinds: 
children’s playgrounds, neighborhood playfields, 
and other recreation areas; family play in the 
home; music, drama, and arts and crafts; recrea- 
tion buildings and wider use of school buildings 
for recreation; opportunities for hiking and na- 
ture study; volunteer and paid leadership; organ- 
ization and administration of local recreation 
work; state and local legislation for recreation; 
city planning for play and recreation; year-round 
recreation programs serving allcommunity groups; 
and trained and competent recreation executives 
to give full time to planning and administering 
local recreation work. 
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Periodicals: Recreation, monthly, $2.00 a year; 
Recreation Bulletin Service, 22 issues yearly, 
$2.50 a year; both free to members, 


National Rehabilitation Association (1925); State 
Capitol, Frankfort, Ky.; Homer W. Nichols, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 50,000, 
including associate and organization members. 


Activities: The Association provides a forum in 
which rehabilitation for disabled citizens may be 
discussed, plans programs and develops them 
from a national as well as a state viewpoint, 
conducts a campaign of education to bring the 
general public to an adequate understanding of 
the rehabilitation movement, and promotes com- 
ity between agents interested in social welfare 
work and the physically handicapped person. 


Periodical: National Rehabilitation News, bi- 
monthly, $1.00 a year. 


National Religion and Labor Foundation (1932); 
87 Orange St., New Haven; Willard E. Uphaus, 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 750; 
constituent organizations, 1 national, 2 regional, 
and 9 local. 


Purpose and Activities: The Foundation is an 
interfaith fellowship including Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants, whose aim is to translate the 
social ideals of church and synagogue into the 
actual life of the local community and the 
nation; to interpret religious movements to labor 
groups and the labor movement to religious 
groups; and to awaken an enlightened public opin- 
ion, stimulate the educational process, quicken 
the imagination, deepen social sympathy, and 
move individuals and groups to intelligent action 
for social justice. Through research seminars the 
Foundation brings ministers and teachers into 
direct contact with actual conditions of need and 
helps them to formulate programs of action. 


Periodical: Economic Justice, monthly, 50 cents 
a year. 


National Research Council (1916); 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington, D. C.; Ross G. Har- 
rison, Ph.D., Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 220 (appointive), in- 
cluding representatives from 83 scientific and 
technical societies in cooperative but not con- 
stituent relationship, and a limited number of 
members-at-large. 


Purpose and Activities: To encourage and support 
research in the natural sciences, in cooperation 
with government agencies, educational institu- 


tions, scientific societies, industrial corporations, 
and individual scientists. Among the committees 
of the Council are those relating to the following 
subjects: auditory deficiency, child development, 
drug addiction, human heredity, land classifica- 
tion, personality in relation to culture, problems 
of highway safety, problems of neurotic behavior, 
research in problems of sex and endocrinology, 
and wild life and nature reserves. 


National Safety Council (1913); 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago; W. H. Cameron, Managing 
Director. 


Membership: Approximately 5,000, representing 
the following types of organizations: industrial, 
commercial, public utility, transportation, and 
insurance companies; municipal and state de- 
partments of public safety; local safety councils; ’ 
chambers of commerce; automobile clubs; schools; 
libraries; and civic organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To prevent accidental 
injury at work, at home, on the highways, and 
in other public places; and to prevent occupa- 
tional disease. Among the Council’s principal 
service divisions are Child Safety, Industrial 
Safety, and Public Safety. 


Periodicals: National Safety News, monthly, 
free to members, but not for sale; Public Safety, 
Safety Education, Industrial Supervisor, Safe 
Worker, Safe Driver, all monthly. 


National Social Work Council (1922); Room 919, 
50 West 50th St., New York; David H. Hol- 
brook, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, representing 24 na- 
tional organizations and one council of national 
organizations. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide a means 
through which those responsible for nationally or- 
ganized social work, either as volunteers or as 
professional social workers, may more readily 
exchange information; and to provide for regular 
conference between leaders, and through com- 
mittees of the Council to provide for the investi- 
gation and study of common problems. Included 
in the Council are national agencies and groups 
of such agencies, either formally or informally 
organized. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
(1915); 50 West 50th St., New York; Lewis H. 
Carris, Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 17,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To ascertain causes of 
blindness or impaired vision, to advocate meas- 
ures leading to the elimination of such causes, to 
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bring the knowledge of eye hygiene in popular 
form to children and adults, and to act as a 
clearing house and stimulating agent for others 
engaged directly or indirectly in the prevention of 
blindness. Among the services carried on by the 
Society are: combating prenatal syphilis, pre- 
venting eye infections of new-born babies and eye 
accidents in child play, promoting eye examina- 
tion for preschool children and eye health in the 
school program, promoting the integration of eye 
health programs in teacher education, establish- 
ing sight-saving classes and training special teach- 
ers, developing medical social service in eye 
clinics, eliminating eye hazards in industry, stim- 
ulating and sponsoring research in relation to the 
causes of blindness and impaired vision, provid- 
ing the public with information concerning the 
care and use of the eyes, and serving as a clearing 
house on all matters pertaining to the prevention 
of blindness and the conservation of vision. 


Pertodicals: Sight-Saving Review, quarterly, $2.00 
a year; News Letter, occasional issues; Sight- 
Saving Class Exchange, 4 issues yearly; Medical 
Social Eye Workers’ Bulletin, 2 issues yearly; 
free. 


National Society for the Study of Education 
(1895); Clifton, Mass.; Guy M. Whipple, Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the investiga- 
tion and discussion of educational questions. 
The Society holds annual meetings in February 
at the same time and place as the American 
Association of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. It 
has published yearbooks on Health and Educa- 
tion, The City School as a Community Center, 
Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education 
for Industries, Preschool and Parent Education, 
Educational Guidance, and other similar topics 
of interest to social workers. 


National Travelers Aid Association (1917); name 
changed in 1938 from National Association for 
Travelers Aid and Transient Service; 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York; Bertha McCall, Gen- 
eral Director. 


Membership: Cooperating representatives, ap- 
proximately 1,300; constituent organizations, 103 
covering 403 cities. 


Purpose and Activities: To provide through the 
work of field representatives, through the collec- 
tion and distribution of information, through the 
arrangement of district meetings and institutes, 
and through the securing of cooperating repre- 
sentatives an essential correlation of the service 
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and development of the travelers aid organiza- 
tions and transient service of the United States, 


Periodical: The Transient, bimonthly, 50 cents a 
year. 


National Tuberculosis Association (1904); 50 
West 50th St., New York; Kendall Emerson, 
M.D., Managing Director. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,600; 
constituent organizations, 1,981. 


Purpose and Activities: To study tuberculosis in 
all its forms and relations; to disseminate knowl- 
edge concerning the causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis; to stimulate, unify, and 
standardize the work of the various anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies throughout the country, espe- 
cially the state and local associations; to cooper- 
ate with all other health organizations in the 
coordination of health activities; and to promote 
international relations in connection with health 
activities in the study and control of tuberculosis. 
The Association serves as a clearing house for 
research, information, advice, and literature deal- 
ing with tuberculosis work. 


Periodicals: American Review of Tuberculosis, 
monthly, $8.00 a year; Bulletin, monthly, free; 
Tuberculosis Abstracts, monthly, 50 cents a year; 
Annual Transactions, $3.00 a copy. 


National Unemployment League (1922); 13 East 
37th St., New York; Darwin J. Meserole, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, 50. 


Purpose and Activities: To secure employment 
for all workers in times of business depression, 
through the establishment of public works by 
federal, state, and municipal governments; and 
to advocate or endorse any reform or legislative 
enactment tending to prevent and eliminate un- 
employment. The League hopes to have ac- 
cepted as a general principle and an absolute 
right by the people as a whole—and therefore by 
their representatives in the legislative bodies of 
the states and nation—that all workers are en- 
titled to employment and that the fear of unem- 
ployment, with its accompanying poverty and 
distress, can and must be abolished. The League 
issues pamphlets and leaflets, and petitions to 
Congress regarding legislation. 


National Urban League (1910); 1133 Broadway, 
New York; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 25,000; 
constituent organizations, 44. 


Purpose: To make investigations among Negroes 
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in cities, to promote social work among Negroes 
until other agencies extend their programs to in- 
clude them, to conduct activities through the 
League machinery until a demonstration is made 
and the work is assumed by some other agency, 
to provide for the training of Negro social work- 
ers, and to further the industrial advancement of 
the Negro. 


Periodical: Opportunity, monthly, $1.50 a year. 


National Vocational Guidance Association (1908); 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Fred C. 
Smith, Ed.D., Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,000; 
constituent organizations, 47. 


Purpose: To unite all of those persons engaged in 
or interested in any phase of vocational guidance 
in the United States into one national organiza- 
tion and into branch organizations representing 
specific localities or specific problems of guidance, 
to encourage the formation of branch vocational 
guidance associations, to encourage experimenta- 
tion in and the establishment of vocational guid- 
ance service in communities of the United States, 
to formulate standards and principles, and to 
gather and disseminate information regarding 
problems of and progress in vocational guidance. 


Periodical: Occupations: The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, 9 issues yearly, $3.50 a year, 
published by the National Occupational Confer- 
ence in cooperation with the Association. 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(1874); 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Mrs. Anna Marden DeYo, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 600,000; 
constituent organizations, 56 state and territorial 
branches, with 10,000 local unions. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote activities for 
the protection of the home, the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, and the triumph of Christ’s golden 
rule in custom and in law. Among the divisions 
of the organization’s work are those relating to 
alcohol education, Christian citizenship, child 
welfare, character education, health, and radio. 


Periodicals: Union Signal, weekly, $1.00 a year; 
Young Crusader, monthly, 35 cents a year. 


National Woman’s Relief Society (1842); 28 
Bishop’s Bldg., Salt Lake City; Mrs. Julia A. 
F. Lund, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 75,064; constituent 
groups, 1,918. 


Purpose and Activities: To carry on welfare work 
in the fields of health, employment, and educa- 


tion through conventions, field visits, correspond- 
ence, personnel, publicity, and other services. See 
Mormon SociaL Work in Social Work Year 
Book, 1933. 


Periodical: Relief Society Magazine, monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America (1903); 307 Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Elisabeth Christman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 19, 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the following 
program: organization of workers into trade 
unions, the shorter work-week in order to spread 
employment and increase the individual worker’s 
leisure, a standard of living commensurate with 
the nation’s productive capacity, equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex or race, cooperation 
with trade union women of other countries, and 
international cooperation to abolish war. The 
program falls into three groupings—organization, 
education (workers’ classes and special educa- 
tional features), and legislation. 


Pertodical: Life and Labor Bulletin, mimeo- 
graphed, issued at intervals. 


Navy Relief Society (1904); 1047 Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; Rear Admiral 
Spencer S. Wood, U.S.N., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect funds and pro- 
vide relief for dependent widows, minor orphan 
children, and mothers of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the regular Navy and Marine 
Corps of the United States; and to aid in securing 
employment for such widows and mothers and 
in the education of such orphan children. The 
aid of the Society may also be extended in 
special cases of distress to persons of the regular 
Navy and Marine Corps or to the members of 
their families. 


Needlework Guild of America (1885); 133 South 
12th St., Philadelphia; Rosamond K. Bender, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000,- 
000; branches, 750 active in 42 states. 


Purpose and Activities: To collect new garments 
annually and distribute them to hospitals, homes, 
and other charities; and to extend the Guild’s 
usefulness by the organization of branches. The 
Guild cooperates with the American National 
Red Cross in disaster relief. It is affiliated with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and is 
a member of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 
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New York Foundation (1909); 87 Nassau St., 
New York; William F. Fuerst, Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To apply its income to 
such altruistic purposes (charitable, benevolent, 
educational, or otherwise) as the trustees may 
determine. The organization has not published 
any studies. Grants have, however, been made 
to certain social and educational agencies, and 
studies have been made by some of them. 


North American Civic League (1908); name 
changed in 1934 from North American Civic 
League for Immigrants; 92 State St., Boston; 
Joseph Spano, Field Secretary. 


Activities: Bureaus of information for non-English- 
speaking people are maintained and branch 
offices function in New England. The activities 
are patriotic, educational, and protective. 


Nutrition Clinics, Inc. (1919); 290 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston; Mabel Skilton, Secretary. 


Activities: These include the organization of a 
physical fitness service for younger children and 
those of school and college age chiefly to correct 
malnutrition, and for adults to correct physical 
unfitness; cooperation with all child-helping 
agencies and boards of health and education; 
institutes for the special training of nutrition and 
physical fitness workers; and the publication and 
the distribution at cost of forms for carrying on 
the work and reprints of articles on health. 


Osborne Association (1933); 114 East 30th St., 
New York; William B. Cox, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 2,325. 


Purpose and Activities: To study the present 
methods of dealing with criminals, from their 
arrest to their final discharge from prison; espe- 
cially to collect the facts about American penal 
institutions, and to put the facts so gathered 
before the public; to suggest better and more 
effective methods of dealing with crime and the 
offender on the part of the police, the courts, 
and the prisons; to work for such an adminis- 
tration of criminal justice and such a prison 
system as shall give society the largest measure 
of protection; to help prisoners fit themselves to 
earn an honest living, by conducting educational 
courses of a definite vocational nature; and to 
help discharged prisoners in their problems of 
readjustment, by securing employment and giving 
such other assistance as they may require. The 
Association maintains a special Research Bureau 
for the purpose of collecting data on prison 
conditions, penal legislation, and prison adminis- 
tration. 
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Periodical: News Bulletin, bimonthly, $1.00 a 
year. 


Pathfinders of America (1914); 968 Hancock 
Ave., West, Detroit; J. F. Wright, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,500 
adults and 50,000 students; constituent organiza- 
tions, 50 in 6 states. 


Activities: The organization promotes and carries 
on a moral training program in human engineer- 
ing in public, private, and parochial schools; also 
educational work among prisoners, so that while 
still in prison they may fit themselves for release. 
The activities are non-religious. 


People’s Lobby (1928); 404 Burchell Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Benjamin C. Marsh, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 2,600. 


Purpose and Activities: To represent the common 
interests of the common people in relation to 
federal legislation. Its recent interests include 
advocacy of a federal relief board for children; 
unemployment insurance; taxation of incomes, 
estates, and land values; and public ownership of 
natural resources, natural monopolies, and basic 
industries. 


Periodical: People’s Lobby Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


Personnel Research Federation (1921); 29 West 
39th St., New York; Charles S. Slocombe, 
Acting Director. 


Membership: A federation of industrial corpora- 
tions, educational institutions, social agencies, 
research bureaus, governmental agencies, and 
individuals. 


Purpose: To collaborate with industrial, educa- 
tional, governmental, and social agencies engaged 
in advancing and applying knowledge about peo- 
ple and their occupations; and to encourage re- 
search on vocational and professional opportuni- 
ties, individual aptitudes, working conditions, 
and employer-employe relations, in the interest 
of more satisfactory vocational adjustments. 


Periodical: Personnel Journal, monthly except 
July and August, $5.00 a year. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund (1911); 101 Park Ave., New 
York; Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph.D., Educa- 
tional Director. 


Activities: The Fund has devoted its major 
attention to Negro education and race relations 
in the United States and Africa, and the improve- 
ment of New York City housing conditions. In 
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the field of social work it has sponsored the 
University Commission on Race Relations, the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, and 
various interracial institutes, making the problem 
of relations between the white and Negro groups 
in this country one of its major interests. A 
survey with special reference to New York City 
entitled Slums and Housing was published in 
1936. 


Pioneer Youth of America (1924); 219 West 29th 
St., New York; Walter Ludwig and Agnes 
Sailer, Executive Directors. 


Membership: Individuals, 825 adults. 


Purpose and Activities: To build strong, healthy, 
and well-balanced bodies and minds in boys and 
girls between the ages of 8 and 16; to cultivate 
through creative activity their power to think 
clearly and freely and act courageously; to 
acquaint them with the social and economic 
problems that face the world; and to develop in 
them a sense of social responsibility and justice. 
Activities include coeducational camping; neigh- 
borhood clubs conducting craft work, dramatics, 
discussions, hikes, and sports; industrial trips to 
acquaint children with the place of workers in 
modern society; and summer play schools. The 
organization is sponsored by trade unions, and 
assistance has been given many trade unions in 
starting their own children’s activities in junior 
unions. 


Periodicals: The Trailmarker, biweekly, $1.00 a 
year; Boys and Girls Own Page, monthly service 
for the labor press, $1.00 a year; Pioneer Youth 
Bulletin, quarterly, free to members. 


Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (1920); 
Newton, Mass.; William T. Foster, Ph.D., 
Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote studies of the 
means whereby the economic activities of the 
world may be so directed, and the products so 
distributed, as to yield to the people generally 
the largest possible satisfaction. Studies have 
been published on cycles of unemployment, in- 
dustrial accidents, real wages, group practice and 
group payment of medical care, instalment selling 
and financing, consumer credit, and other sub- 
jects. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Department of Social Education and 
Action, Board of Christian Education (1923); 
917 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia; Charles 
J. Turck, General Director. 


Purpose: To develop in the Church a sense of 
responsibility for decisive action based on accu- 
rate information and Christian attitudes with 


reference to economic and industrial relations, 
war and peace, racial and group problems, family 
relationships, temperance, and other social ques- 
tions; to present to the leaders in the Church a 
practical and constructive plan of social educa- 
tion and action; to make available to leaders of 
all groups in the Church suitable materials for 
carrying on such a program; and to cooperate 
with other organizations and agencies in the 
promotion of these purposes. 


Periodicals: Social Progress Bulletin, monthly, 
free; Report of the Standing Committee of Gen- 
eral Assembly on Social Education and Action, 
annually. 


Presbyterian Church of the United States, Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare (1934); 
201 Washington St., SW., Atlanta, Ga.; Stuart 
R. Oglesby, D.D., Chairman. 


Activities: The Committee’s activities are con- 
fined to a study of social and moral conditions 
during the year. The results of that study are 
reported to each General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church with recommendations for action 
on the part of the Assembly. 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Board of National 
Missions (1923); 156 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Rev. E. Graham Wilson, D.D., General Secre- 
tary. 


Activities: The Board administers the missionary 
work of the denomination in this country, and 
includes community centers and other types of 
social work in its program. 


Progressive Education Association (1918); 310 
West 90th St., New York; Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 11,000. 


Purpose and Activities: To seek new uses, new 
equipment, new methods, and new ideas in the 
profession of education. The Association is a 
nation-wide organization serving all levels of 
education in public and private schools. Its 
classroom experiments of yesterday have become 
the accepted practices of today. It functions 
through the publication of Progressive Educa- 
tion, books, and special reports; through the 
work of national committees; by organizing na- 
tional and regional conferences, special meetings, 
summer workshops, and radio talks; by provid- 
ing speakers; and by organizing and assisting 
study groups. 


Periodical: Progressive Education, 8 issues 
yearly, $3.00 a year. 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, 
Department of Christian Social Service (1919); 
281 Fourth Ave., New York; Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Provincial departments, 8; diocesan 
departments, 90. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate and co- 
ordinate the social service work of the dioceses 
and provinces of the Episcopal Church, to im- 
prove standards of parochial social service, to 
provide advisory and consultative service to 
Episcopal social institutions (homes for children, 
homes for the aged, hospitals, settlements, and 
houses of refuge) and agencies, to direct the 
Episcopal Social Work Conference, and to con- 
duct conferences on social and industrial recon- 
struction. The Department includes a Division 
of Industrial Relations. 


Public Administration Clearing House (1931); 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago; Louis Brownlow, 
Director. ° 


Purpose and Activities: To facilitate the inter- 
change of information, points of view, ideas, and 
experience among organizations of public officials, 
organizations of citizens, and other groups which 
are planning for improvements in the administra- 
tive technique of government; to encourage closer 
cooperation among these groups; and to assist in 
making available to each group the information 
and technical resources and experience at the 
disposal of other organizations, thus preventing 
overlapping of program and duplication of effort. 
The organization publishes biennially a directory 
of agencies in the field of public administration, 
calls special conferences, maintains a personnel 
exchange service, and disseminates information 
concerning significant developments in the field 
of public administration. 


Public Administration Service (1926); 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago; Donald C. Stone, Executive 
Director. 


Membership: 14 national organizations: Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, Council of State Governments, Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, Governmental Re- 
search Association, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, Na- 
tional Municipal League, and Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. 


Activities: The Service furnishes cities, counties, 
states, and the federal government with advisory 
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services on public welfare and other govern- 
mental problems; makes administrative surveys, 
reorganizes departments and offices, improves 
operating procedures, and drafts laws; and con- 
ducts research projects in public administration, 
and in devising systems for scientific measure- 
ment and control of government activities. The 
Publications Division publishes monographs and 
books covering varied problems of governmental 
administration, designed chiefly to aid operating 
officials but published for general sale; and serves 
constituent organizations as editorial and publi- 
cation agency. There are two branch offices 
located in Berkeley and Boston. 


Regional Planning Association of America (1923); 
56 West 45th St., New York; Lewis Mumford, 
Secretary. 


Membership: A small group of experts particu- 
larly interested in regional planning. 


Purpose: To promote research into fundamental 
problems of regionalism, regional planning, hous- 
ing, and community planning. 


Rockefeller Foundation (1913); 49 West 49th 
St., New York; Mrs. Norma S. Thompson, 
Secretary. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world. The 
Foundation’s program is concerned with certain 
definite problems in the fields of medical science, 
natural science, social science, the humanities, 
and public health. Except to a limited degree in 
public health, it is not an operating agency. It 
contributes toward those activities of institutions 
and organizations which give promise of advanc- 
ing the objectives of its program; and, in addi- 
tion, in the field of public health, it cooperates 
with governments in the development of general 
public health activities and the study and con- 
trol of certain diseases, 


Rosenwald Fund (Julius Rosenwald Fund) (1917); 
4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago; Edwin R. Embree, 
President. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the well-being 
of mankind. The chief programs are promotion 
of rural education; Negro welfare; and aid to the 
study of educational and social problems, espe- 
cially in the area of race and culture. 


Sage Foundation (Russell Sage Foundation) 
(1907); 130 East 22d St., New York; Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions in the United 
States. The members of the staff of the Founda- 
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tion study social conditions and methods of social 
work; interpret the findings; make available the 
information by publications, conferences, and 
other means; and seek to stimulate action for 
social betterment. The several departments are: 
Charity Organization, Consumer Credit Studies, 
Delinquency and Penology (temporarily inac- 
tive), Industrial Studies, Library, Publications, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work Year 
Book, Statistics, and Surveys. 


Periodical: Bulletin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library, bimonthly, 50 cents a year 


Salvation Army, The (1865); 120 West 14th St., 
New York; Edward J. Parker, National Secre- 
tary. 


Membership: Individuals, 4,681 officers in the 
United States; constituent organizations, 1,682; 
institutions, 267. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts and lives of mankind, by 
varying methods adapted to prevailing condi- 
tions. Activities include Americanization, camps, 
children’s homes, Christmas dinners, employ- 
ment, eventide homes, family welfare, hotels, 
men’s social service centers, missing friend’s 
bureau, nurseries, open-air and indoor religious 
services, prison work, settlements, transient and 
emergency relief, visitation, women’s homes and 
hospitals, and women’s residences. 


Periodicals: War Cry, weekly, $3.50 a year; 
Young Soldier, weekly, $1.00 a year. 


School Garden Association of America (1910); 
Fordson High School, Dearborn, Mich.; Paul 
H. Jones, President. 


Membership: \ndividuals, approximately 60,000, 
through membership in Nature-Garden Club. 


Purpose: To develop interest in school gardens 
and promote their establishment as a part of the 
school program. 


Seamen’s Church Institute of America (1907); 80 
Broad St., New York; William T. Weston, 
General Superintendent. 


Membership: Affiliated institutes, 14 and their 
branches. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote institutes for 
seamen in sea, lake, and river ports of the United 
States or elsewhere; to promote standards in such 
work; to affiliate, if possible, existing local agen- 
cies for seamen; and to promote the spread of 
knowledge of their needs by publications. Such 
institutes promote facilities for lodging, board, 
and the safe-keeping of money and _ personal 


effects; reasonable recreation; and usually, also, 
opportunities for religious expression. 


Seeing Eye, The, Inc. (1929); Morristown, N. J.; 
W. H. Ebeling, Executive Vice President. 


Purpose: Yo act as a philanthropic association 
for the purpose of supplying blind persons with 
dogs trained to act as guides; to train dogs to 
guide the blind; to train and teach instructors in 
the science and technique of educating dogs as 
guides; and to educate and to train blind persons 
in the proper use and handling of these dogs. 


Periodical: The Seeing Eye Guide, quarterly, 


free, 


Shut-in Society (1877); 123 East 34th St., 
New York; Mrs. T. D. Rambaut, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 7,500, 
covering the United States and including a few 
in Canada and in England. 


Purpose and Activities: To give cheer and comfort 
to chronic invalids, cripples, and the blind who 
are members of the Society. Correspondents are 
supplied who act as friendly advisers as to 
health, ways to earn, hobbies, etc. Shut-ins are 
also provided with sick room supplies and mate- 
rials for handiwork. Two of the state branches 
maintain exchanges in which the handiwork of 
members is sold. Wheel chairs are loaned to 
members who need them. 


Periodical: Open Window, monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Social Science Research Council (1923); 230 
Park Ave., New York; Robert T. Crane, 
Ph.D., Executive Director. 


Membership: Representatives of the 7 following 
organizations: American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, American Economic Association, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, American Political 
Science Association, American Psychological As- 
sociation, American Sociological Society, and 
American Statistical Association, and 7 members- 
at-large. 


Purpose: To promote the development and co- 
ordination of research in the social sciences and 
the encouragement of adequate technical train- 
ing in these fields. 


Social Work Publicity Council (1921); 130 East 
22d St., New York; Hilary Campbell, Editor. 


Membership: Individuals and organizations, 
1,346; constituent local publicity councils, 20. 


Purpose and Activities: To stimulate and develop 
better interpretation of social problems and social 
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work. The Council serves as a clearing house for 
information and ideas on publicity and money- 
raising methods for public and private social, 
health, and civic agencies; publishes a periodical, 
Channels, and special bulletins on interpretation; 
and maintains a critical editorial service for 
service members. 


Periodical: 
members. 


Channels, 8 issues yearly, free to 


Society for the Advancement of Management 
(1936); a merger of the Taylor Society and the 
Society of Industrial Engineers; 29 West 39th 
St., New York; Evelyn Buckley, Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 900; 
organizations, 35. 


Purpose and Activities: To conduct and promote 
scientific study of the principles governing organ- 
ized effort in industrial and economic life, includ- 
ing both labor and management, through re- 
search, discussion, publications, and other appro- 
priate means; and to impart to the public in- 
formation concerning these principles and their 
various applications for the general betterment of 
society. 


Periodicals: Journal, bimonthly, $6.00 a year; 
News Bulletin, bimonthly, $3.00 a year, free to 
members. 


Society for the Friendless (1900); 4012 Allin St., 
Long Beach, Calif.; Rev. James Parsons, Na- 
tional Superintendent. 


Membership: Constituent state organizations, 16, 


Activities: These include supervision and friendly 
guidance of paroled and discharged prisoners, 
employment finding, prison visitation and friendly 
contact with men in prison, prevention of dis- 
integration of the family and home of the 
prisoner while he is incarcerated, relief to the 
prisoner and his family, crime prevention, and 
character building. The Society also coordinates 
and supervises the work of the constituent state 
organizations and serves as a clearing house for 
the same. 


Periodicals: First Friend, quarterly, 25 cents a 
year; Institutional First Friend, quarterly, free. 


Society of Progressive Oral Advocates (1918); 
818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis; Max A. 
Goldstein, M.D., President. 


Membership: Individuals, 100. 


Purpose and Activities: To investigate recent 
scientific trends in the education of the deaf, to 
demonstrate new speech methods, and to diffuse 
knowledge relating to oral and acoustic training. 
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The organization is interested in the preschool 
deaf child and spastic children with speech de- 
fects; and in preventive measures, rehabilitation, 
education, and all phases of deafness and speech 
pathology. 


Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council 
of the United States (founded in 1833 in 
France, and in 1845 in the United States); 
289 Fourth Ave., New York; George J. Gil- 
lespie, President. 


Membership: 2,375 divisions (conferences) of 
the Society in the United States, organized on 
parish lines with an active volunteer membership 
of approximately 30,000, and an honorary mem- 
bership of approximately 7,500. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote the spiritual 
welfare of the Society’s members. The principal 
means to that end are: the giving of personal 
service and available funds to aid poor, sick, or 
otherwise helpless fellow beings; the visitation of 
poor families in order to assist them by advice 
and encouragement, and to render financial aid 
for conserving their homes; and such other works 
of charity, material or spiritual, as may be helpful 
to those in need of such aid. Groups of three or 
more conferences in cities or towns are under the 
supervision of a local council. The Society-at- 
large in the United States is under the super- 
vision of the Superior Council. 


Southern Education Foundation (1937); a mer- 
ger of the John F. Slater Fund and the Negro 
Rural School Fund (Anna T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion); 726 Jackson Pl., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur D. Wright, President. 


Purpose and Activities: To cooperate with pub- 
lic and private school officials and others in im- 
proving educational and living conditions, with 
special regard for the needs of the Negro race. 
This objective is promoted by grants of money, 
or through the cooperation of the officers of the 
Foundation with such officials and others, or in 
such other ways as may be determined by the 
board of directors. At present the chief activity 
is to aid in the support of some 475 supervisors of 
Negro rural schools. 


Spelman Fund of New York (1928); 49 West 
49th St., New York; Guy Moffett, Secretary. 


Purpose: To cooperate with public agencies in 
improving technical aspects of public adminis- 
tration, 


Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation (1918); White Plains, N. Y.; 
Charles L. Gibson, M.D., Superintendent. 


National Agencies—Private 


Purpose: To promote extension and improvement 
of activities in the field of convalescence. 


Survey Associates, Inc. (1912); 112 East 19th 
St., New York; Paul Kellogg, Editor. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,700; 
constituent organizations, 17 national, 6 state, 
and 75 local. 


Activities: A cooperative society, conceived as an 
educational project along original lines and carry- 
ing on work of inquiry, chronicle, exchange, and 
interpretation entering into two publications of 
national scope: the Survey Midmonthly, a jour- 
nal of social work covering such fields as family 
and child welfare, community organization, 
health, labor legislation, housing, education, 
unemployment relief, public welfare, and social 
security; and the Survey Graphic, a magazine of 
swift, close-up inquiry and interpretation, gaug- 
ing things in process, and exploring the general 
welfare. 


Periodicals: Survey Midmonthly; Survey Graphic, 
monthly; each $3.00 a year, or $5.00 a year for 
both. 


Tax Policy League (1932); 309 East 34th St., 
New York; Mabel L. Walker, Ph.D., Executive 
Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000. 


Purpose: To conduct research in public finance, 
to serve as an exchange for information on 
governmental revenues and expenditures, to 
further such financial legislation as appears to be 
for the common good, and to oppose such as 
would apparently have an adverse effect upon 
the general welfare. 


Periodical: Tax Policy, monthly, $5.00 a year, 
including annual symposium volume. 


Twentieth Century Fund (1919); 330 West 42d 
St., New York; Evans Clark, Director. 


Purpose and Activities: To improve the structure 
and workings of the economic system in the cause 
of higher standards of living for the entire popula- 
tion. The Fund carries on studies of current 
economic problems and, through special com- 
mittees in charge of each study, formulates con- 
structive policies to help in the solution of these 
problems. The findings of these studies are pub- 
lished by the Fund in books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets. The Fund has been especially active in 
the fields of consumer credit, distribution, in- 
ternal debts, labor relations, medical economics, 
old age security, security market regulation, and 
taxation. 


Unitarian Association, American, Department of 
Social Relations (1927); 25 Beacon St., Boston; 
Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D., Director. 


Activities: The Department stands ready to help 
individual churches or groups of churches with 
their own social problems and programs, and 
publishes from time to time factual and inter- 
pretive material dealing with the social aspects of 
religion. The Department also issues current 
monthly educational releases and serves as a 
sponsoring agent for adult education activities in 
Unitarian churches. 


United States Conference of Mayors (1932); 
730 Jackson PI, NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Paul V. Betters, Executive Director. 


Membership: 170 cities of 50,000 population and 
over, represented by their chief executives. 


Activities: The Conference provides an agency 
through which the larger cities of the United 
States can cooperate in the practical study of all 
municipal questions; devotes special attention to 
measures under consideration by Congress, 
which, if enacted, would vitally affect cities; in- 
terprets to federal legislators and administrators 
the current problems confronting cities; informs 
municipal executives of policies, rules, and regula- 
tions adopted from day to day by federal agen- 
cies concerned with unemployment relief, public 
works, housing, loans to home owners, and other 
matters of direct and vital importance to urban 
communities; provides an informational, re- 
search, and: consulting service to municipal offi- 
cials; and publishes research reports on all 
phases of municipal administration. 


Periodicals: United States Municipal News, bi- 
weekly, $5.00 a year; Federal-City News, $15 a 
year; Annual Proceedings. 


Voluntary Parenthood League (1919); 1211 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York; Mrs. George Engelhard, 
Treasurer. 


Membership: National council, legislative com- 
mittee, and approximately 3,500 enrolled en- 
dorsers. 


Purpose: To render available for the people’s 
need the best scientific knowledge as to how 
parenthood may be voluntary instead of acci- 
dental, and as a first step toward that end, to 
remove the words “‘prevention of conception” 
from the federal obscenity laws; and to educate 
parents, so that the birth of children may occur 
with due regard to health, heredity, income, 
choice, environment, and the well-being of the 
community. 
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Volunteers of America (1896); 34 West 28th St., 
New York; Gen. Ballington Booth, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


Membership: Constituent organizations, 104 sta- 
tions or mission posts, and 75 homes and indus- 
trial branches. 


Purpose and Activities: The foremost aim of the 
organization is its mission to needy souls, espe- 
cially those hungering for spiritual food. In 
addition to the mission services it maintains 
day nurseries, emergency homes for stranded 
families, homes and clubs for working girls, homes 
for children, homes for the aged, industrial homes 
for men, and maternity homes. The winter 
activities embrace all kinds of relief work; the 
summer work includes 18 health camps for 
mothers and children. 


Periodical: Volunteers’ Gazette, monthly, $1.00 
a year. 


Wieboldt Foundation (1921); 106 South Ashland 
Blvd., Chicago; William A. Wieboldt, General 
Director. 


Activities: The Foundation has used its income 
largely for the support of existing charitable 
organizations in Chicago, for aid in building 
programs there, and for research work initiated 
and carried on by corporate institutions. The 
latter has included study of the motion picture 
attendance of children in Chicago, a study of case 
work methods in the treatment of domestic 
discord in that city, and a general study of the 
fundamental philosophy of philanthropy. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (1920) ; 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Katharine M. Ansley, Secretary. 


Membership: 18 national organizations: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, American 
Dietetic Association, American Home Economics 
Association, American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation, American Nurses’ Association, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Council of Women 
for Home Missions, Girls’ Friendly Society of the 
United States of America, National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National Con- 
sumers’ League, National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, National Education Association, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, National League of Women Voters, Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, Service 
Star Legion, and Women’s Homeopathic Medical 
Fraternity. 

Purpose and Activities: To serve as a clearing 


house of organizations engaged in promoting 
congressional legislation of special interest to 


National Agencies—Private 


women. Whenever five or more national organi- 
zations have endorsed a piece of legislation, a 
legislative committee may be organized to pro- 
mote the measure, on behalf of the organizations 
in favor of it. The Committee itself endorses 
no legislation and proposes none. Laws of in- 
terest to social workers which have been passed, 
due largely to the efforts of organizations repre- 
sented in the Committee, include statutory pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the Women’s 
Bureau in the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Sheppard-Towner Act relating to maternal and 
infant hygiene and similar provisions in the 
Social Security Act, a compulsory education law 
for the District of Columbia, provision for a 
federal institution for women prisoners, the Cable 
Act relating to the independent citizenship of 
women, the Wagner-Peyser Act relating to fed- 
eral and state employment services, and the 
Copeland Federal Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 
Act. 


Workers Alliance of America (1931); a merger 
effected in April, 1936, with National Unem- 
ployment Council and National Unemployed 
League; 1211 Eye St., NW., Washington, 
D. C.; Herbert Benjamin, General Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 800,000; 
constituent organizations, 14 state and 1,375 
local. 


Purpose and Activities: To safeguard the interests 
of all persons who are affected by mass unem- 
ployment; to organize all such persons for effec- 
tive action to secure productive, useful jobs at 
trade union wages; to protect working conditions 
on such jobs; to secure adequate relief for those 
who are denied jobs and safeguard them against 
all forms of abuse and discrimination; and to 
achieve a federal system of unemployment and 
social insurance. The means used to carry out 
these purposes are organized mass pressure di- 
rected around legislative and administrative 
bodies involved in the development and direction 
of unemployment relief policies and programs. 


Periodical: Work, bimonthly, $1.00 a year. 


Workers Education Bureau of America (1921); 
1440 Broadway, New York; Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 147; constituent organ- 
izations, 631. 


Purpose: To provide a national clearing house 
for the workers’ education movement in the 
United States; to stimulate interest in educa- 
tion among the workers of the country; to assist 
in the establishment of labor institutes, indus- 
trial conferences, and study classes in the differ- 
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ent localities in cooperation with the trade unions 
and the universities or public educational institu- 
tions; to conduct educational addresses and dis- 
cussions by radio; to sponsor research concern- 
ing the curriculum of workers’ education and 
the methods of adult instruction; to coop- 
erate in establishing standards for the sepa- 
rate experiments, and to publish, through the 
Workers Education Bureau Press, textbooks, 
outlines, and syllabi for workers’ educational 
enterprises. 


Periodicals: Workers’ Education News, fort- 
nightly, free to members; Workers’ Education 
Quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Council 
(1883); 347 Madison Ave., New York; John E. 
Manley, General Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,184,722; constituent 
organizations, 1,154 local associations and 29 
area and state committees. 


Purpose and Activities: To minister to the needs 
of boys and young men, helping them meet the 
problems and conditions of present-day life and 
giving them opportunities for greater self-devel- 
opment of body, mind, and spirit. A positive pro- 
gram is offered for the teaching of character- 
making ideals, by promoting health education 
and physical activity, by providing opportunities 
for intellectual self-improvement and culture, by 
acquainting boys and young men with the teach- 
ings and ideals of Jesus, and by providing whole- 
some, social fellowship and economic and voca- 
tional guidance. 


Periodicals: National Council Bulletin, bimonthly, 
10 cents a copy; The Intercollegian and Far 
Horizons, 9 issues yearly, $1.00 a year; Christian 
Citizenship, 10 issues yearly, $3.00 a year. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Board 
(1906) ; 600 Lexington Ave., New York; Emma 
P. Hirth, General Secretary. 


Membership: Associations, 420 community and 
590 student. 


Purpose and Activities: To unite in one body the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States; to establish, develop, and unify 
such associations; to participate in the work of the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association; 
and to advance the physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual interests of young women. 
The National Board acts as a resource on educa- 
tion, research, and advice to local associations; 
holds conferences; trains and recommends pro- 
fessional staff; calls biennial conventions for 
discussion and adoption of policies; assists by 
personnel and grants in similar programs abroad; 
cooperates with other national agencies; and 
carries on a national program of education and 
activity in public affairs, particularly as they 
affect women. 


Periodicals: WWoman’s Press, monthly, $1.00 a 
year; Bookshelf, 9 issues yearly, $1.00 a year. 


Ziegler Foundation for the Blind (Matilda Ziegler 
Foundation for the Blind) (1928); Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, Monsey, N.Y.; 
Walter G. Holmes, President. 


Activities: The continuance of the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind, which was founded in 
1907, and has been sent since that time, free each 
month, to every blind person in the United States 
and Canada who can read one of the systems— 
Braille, New York point, and Moon—in which it 
is printed. It supplies radios, clocks, and type- 
writers to the blind at reduced prices and other- 
wise aids the blind of the United States. 
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Note: The information in this list is based for the most part on communications from the agencies 
included. For health, labor, and public welfare departments substantially all bureaus and other admin- 
istrative subdivisions are named, and are indicated by indention in the printing; for education depart- 
ments only those are included which seem to be related to social work. Due to variations in policy by 
the departments these administrative subdivisions do not indicate completely the kinds of work under- 
taken; in fact, in some instances they represent functions of the agency, rather than definitely organized 
bureaus, divisions, and so forth. Subdivisions relating to the administration of a department—divisions 
or bureaus of accounting, business management, personnel, and so forth—are omitted in all instances. 
Entire accuracy is not claimed for the list because of obvious difficulties in obtaining information of 
this nature through correspondence. 

An attempt has been made to indicate, by the use of italics, the state agencies administering the 
various Titles of the Social Security Act. Where the name of an agency’s administrative subdivision 
responsible for the administration of a service under the Social Security Act is identical with the name of 
such service as used in the Act, the name of the agency’s subdivision has been italicized; where it is not 
identical with the name of the service which it administers under the Act, the name of such service has 
been added in italics, set off by parentheses, after the appropriate agency’s subdivision. For example, 
the California Department of Social Welfare administers the following services under the Social Security 
Act: aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, child welfare services, and old age assistance. This 
has been indicated by setting up the appropriate subdivisions of the Department in the following manner: 


Blind (aid to the blind) 
Child Welfare Services 
Children’s Aid (ard to dependent children) 
Old Age Security (old age assistance) 
For more detailed information regarding administration of public assistance programs in the various 


states see PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES in Part Two. 
Whenever the only address given for an agency is the capital city, the office is in the State Capitol. 


ALABAMA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; P. O. 
Davis, State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Mont- 
gomery; A. H. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Administration and Finance 
Community Organization and Attendance 
School and Community Surveys and Child 
Accounting 
Negro Education 
Physical and Health Education (in Division 
of Instruction) 
Vocational Education 
Adult Education 
Civilian Rehabilitation (vocational rebabili- 
tation) 


Education in Agriculture, Home Making, 
Trades and Industries 
Service for the Crippled, Blind, and Mutes 
Services to Crippled Children 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Mont- 
gomery; J. N. Baker, M.D., State Health 
Officer. 


Administration 

County Organization 

Public Health Education 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Hygiene and Nursing 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Nursing 

Oral Hygiene 
Laboratories 
Preventable Diseases 

Epidemiology 

Industrial Hygiene 

Tuberculosis Control 

Venereal Disease Control 
Sanitation 
Vital Statistics 
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Labor 


State Department of Labor; 711 High St., 
Montgomery; Robert R. Moore, Com- 
missioner. 

Child Labor 

Conciliation 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Statistics 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 711 High St., Montgomery; Mal- 
colm H. Harper, Chairman-Executive 
Director. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation Division (in 
Bureau of Insurance); Montgomery; 
Frank N. Julian, Superintendent of In- 
surance. 


State Mining Department; Webb Crawford 
Bldg., Birmingham; W. B. Hillhouse, 
Chief Mine Inspector. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Mont- 
gomery; Loula Dunn, Commissioner. 


Aid to the Mentally and Physically Handi- 
capped 
Child Welfare 
Adoptions 
Child Caring Institutions (private) 
Child Welfare Services 
Foster Home Care 
Family Welfare 
Adult Institutions (almshouses) 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
General Assistance 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Statistics and Surveys 
Surplus Commodities (in Division of Field 
Service) 
Temporary Aid 


State Board of Administration; Montgom- 
ery; Cleon B. Rogers, President. 


Administration of State Penal Institutions 
Supervision of Convicts 


State Service Commission; P. O. Box 483, 
Tuscaloosa; George W. Cameron, Com- 
missioner. 


‘Service to Veterans 


State Pension Commission; 
Frank Barefield, Secretary. 
Service to Civil War and World War Veterans 


Montgomery; 


State Planning Commission; 2 North Perry 
St., Montgomery; A. J. Hawkins, Director. 


ARIZONA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson; C. U. Pickrell, 
State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Phoenix; 
Herman E. Hendrix, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Agricultural Education 

Home Economics Education 
Indian Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Phoenix; Coit I. 
Hughes, M.D., Superintendent of Public 
Health. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 

Health Education 

Local Health Administration 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
Sanitary Engineering 

State Laboratory 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; P. O. Box 111, Phoenix; Frank 
H. Stapleton, Executive Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Commission; Phoenix; L. C. 
Holmes, Chairman. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


State Mine Inspector; Phoenix; Tom C. 


Foster, Inspector. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Social Security and 
Welfare; P.O. Box 2260, Phoenix; Harry 
H. Hill, Commissioner. 


Child Welfare Services 
Crippled Children (services to crippled children) 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Relief 
Supervision of Agencies and Institutions Car- 
ing for Dependent or Handicapped Adults 
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Board of Directors of State Institutions; 
Phoenix; Guy L. Jackson, Secretary. 


State Board of Pardons and Paroles; Phoenix; 
Walter Hofmann, Chairman. 


State Veteran Service Office; Phoenix; 
Harry J. Valentine, Service Officer. 


State Planning Board; 401 Heard Bldg., 
Phoenix; Howard S. Reed, Secretary. 


ARKANSAS 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); 524 
Post Office Bldg., Little Rock; C. C. 
Randall, Assistant Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; 
Rock; T. H. Alford, Commissioner. 


Negro Schvols 

Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Rebabtlitation 


Health 


State Health Department; Little Rock; 
William B. Grayson, M.D., State Health 
Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Disease Control 
Local Health Service 

Malaria Control 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

State Hygienic Laboratory 
Tuberculosis Control 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Little Rock; E. I. 
McKinley, Commissioner. 
Industrial Commission 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases 
Inspection (boiler, places of employment) 
Mediation and Arbitration 
Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour Com- 
mission 
Safety 
State Apprenticeship Council 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Statistics 
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Unemployment Compensation 
Wage Collections 
Women and Children 


State Mine Inspector; 505 First National 
Bank Bldg., Fort Smith; J. W. Fitzjarrell, 
Inspector. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Little 
Rock; Gussie Haynie, Commissioner. 


Child Welfare 

Care and Supervision of Children of Illegit- 
imate Birth 

Care and Supervision of Children Placed 
for Adoption 

Child Welfare Services 

Licensing and Supervision of Child Welfare 
Agencies and Institutions and Boarding 
Homes 

Regulation of Importation of Children 

Services to Crippled Children 

Supervision of Juvenile Court Division 

Public Assistance 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Blind 

Federal Surplus Commodities Distribution 

General Relief 

Hospitalization of Needy Sick Persons 

Old Age Assistance 

Referrals to NYA and WPA 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 


State Service Bureau; War Memorial Bldg., 
Little Rock; Claude A. Brown, Director. 
Service to Veterans 


State Planning Board; Little Rock; L. A. 
Henry, Engineer Director. 


CALIFORNIA 
Agriculture 


- Extension Service (in cooperation with the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of California, 
Berkeley; B. H. Crocheron, State Exten- 
sion Director. 

Agriculture 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 

Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Sacra- 
mento; Walter F. Dexter, Ed.D., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and Director 
of Education. 


Adult and Continuation Education 
Emergency Education Programs 
Nursery Schools 
Attendance and Migratory Schools (in Divie 
sion of Elementary Education) 
Commission for Special Education 
Correction of Speech Defects 
Education of the Blind 
Education of the Deaf 
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Commission for Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Business Education 
Homemaking Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Physical and Health Education 
Education and Care of Indian Children 
Physical Education for Girls 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Sacra- 
mento; Walter M. Dickie, M.D., Di- 
rector. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Cannery Inspection 

Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 

County Health Work 

Epidemiology 

Food and Drug Inspection 

Industrial Hygiene Service 

Laboratories 

Orthopedics (services to crippled children) 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Sanitary Inspection 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Diseases 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Industrial Relations; State 
Bldg., San Francisco; Timothy A. Rear- 
don, Director. 

Fire Safety 

Immigration and Housing 

Industrial Accident Commission 
Industrial Welfare 

Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement 
State Compensation Insurance Fund 


State Department of Employment; 1025 P 
St., Sacramento; Carl L. Hyde, Executive 
Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Unemployment Reserves Commission (unem- 
ployment compensation) 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Social Welfare; Sac- 
ramento; Mrs. Florence L. Turner; Di- 
rector. 


Adoptions 

Blind (ard to the blind) 

Boarding Homes and Institutions 
Child Welfare Services 

Children’s Aid (aid to dependent children) 
County Aid to Indigent Sick 
County Relations 

Jail Inspection 

Old Age Security (old age assistance) 
Probation 

Research and Statistics 


State Relief Administration; 180 New Mont- 


gomery St., San Francisco; Harold E. 
Pomeroy, Administrator. 
Department of Institutions; Sacramento; 


Harry Lutgens, Director of Institutions. 


Administration of State Mental Hospitals and 
Other Institutions 
Juvenile Research, P. O. Box 3023, Palo Alto. 


Division of Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation (in Department of Penology); 
Sacramento; C. S. Morrill, Chief of Divi- 
sion. 


Division of Narcotic Enforcement (in De- 
partment of Penology); 156 State Bldg., 
San Francisco; William G. Walker, Chief. 


Veterans’ Welfare Board (in State Depart- 
ment of Military and Veterans’ Affairs); 
Sacramento; Richard J. Welch, Jr., Ph.D., 
Chairman. 

Veterans’ Homes 


State Planning Board; 441 Public Works 
Bldg., Sacramento; L. Deming Tilton, 
Administrative Officer. 


COLORADO 

Agriculture 

Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); State 
Agricultural College of Colorado, Ft. Col- 
lins; F. A. Anderson, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Denver; 
Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Home and School Service 
Vocational Education 
' Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 
State Board of Health; Denver; R. L. 
Cleere, iM eDij i C.PaHi,) Secretary: naan 


Executive Officer. . 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Bacteriology 

Crippled Children (services to crippled chil- 
dren) 

Epidemiology and Local Health Work 

Food and Drugs 

Laboratory 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Meat and Slaughter Plant Inspection 

Plumbing Inspection 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 
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Social Hygiene 
Tuberculosis Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Industrial Commission; 
Young, Chairman. 


Adjustment of Wage Claims 

Electrical Wiring and Apparatus Regulation 

Inspection (factory, steam boiler) 

Industrial Relations 

Labor Statistics 

Minimum Wages of Women and Children 

Regulation of Private and Free Employment 
Agencies 

State Compensation Insurance Fund 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 401 Kittredge 
Bldg., Denver 

Unemployment Compensation 

Workmen’s Compensation 


State Bureau of Mines; 220 Museum Bldg., 
Denver; John T. Joyce, Commissioner of 
Mines. 


Denver; W. H. 


State Coal Mine Inspection Department; 
Denver; Thomas Allen, Chief Inspector. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Den- 
ver; Earl M. Kouns, Director. 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Certification to CCC, NYA, WPA 
Child Welfare (child welfare services). 
Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities 
General Relief 
Old Age Pension (old age assistance) 
Tuberculosis Assistance (indigent tuberculous 
residents) 


State Commission for the Blind; Denver; 


Kathryn Barkhausen, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


State Planning Commission; Denver; Ed- 
ward D. Foster, Director. 


CONNECTICUT 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs; Roger 
Bailey Corbett, Ph.D., State Extension 
Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Hartford; 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner. 


State Agencies—Public 


Field Service 
Adult Education 
Attendance 
Health Education 
Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Homemaking 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Trades and Industries 


State Board of Education of the Blind; 165 
Capitol Ave., Hartford; Stetson K. Ryan, 
Executive Secretary. 


Health 


State Department of Health; Hartford; 
Stanley H. Osborn, M.D., C.P.H., Com- 
missioner. 


Administration 
Healing Arts Registration 
Local Health Administration 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Child Hygiene 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Mouth Hygiene 
Services to Crippled Children 
Laboratories 
Mental Hygiene 
Occupational Diseases 
Preventable Diseases 
Cancer Research 
Narcotic Control 
Public Health Instruction and Nutrition 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitary Engineering 
Venereal Disease 
Vital Statistics 


State Tuberculosis Commission; Hartford; 
Stephen J. Maher, M.D., Chairman. 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Factory Inspec- 
tion; Hartford; Joseph M. Tone, Com- 
missioner. 


Factory Inspection 
Bedding 
Homework Investigation 
Inspection (boiler, elevator, factory, mer- 
cantile, miscellaneous establishments) 
Law Enforcement 
Safety and Sanitation 
Labor 
Collection of Wages 
Mediation and Arbitration 
Minimum Wage 
Statistics and Information 
Supervision of Private Employment Agen- 
cies 
Unemployment Compensation 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 


Workmen’s Compensation Commission; 54 
Church St., Hartford; Leo J. Noonan, 
Chairman. 
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State Agencies—Public 


Public Welfare 


Office of Commissioner of Welfare; Hart- 
ford; Frederic C. Walcott, Commissioner. 
Public Welfare Council 
Adult Welfare 
Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Collection 
Emergency Relief 
Old Age Assistance 
State Aid 
Widows’ Aid 
State Legislative Council (state planning); 
Hartford; Frederick A. Scott, Secretary and 
Research Director. 


Commission to Make a Survey of the Jails; 
489 Ocean Ave., West Haven; Jerome 
Davis, Ph.D., Chairman. 


DELAWARE 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark; C. A. Mc- 
Cue, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 
State Department of Public Instruction; 


Dover; H. V. Holloway, Ph.D., State 
Superintendent. 
Americanization and Adult Education 
Attendance 


Physical and Health Education 
Service for Foreign Born People 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
Vocational Education 

Agriculture 

Home Economics 

Trades and Industries 


Health 


State Board of Health; Dover; Arthur C. 
Jost, M.D., Executive Secretary. 

Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 
Dental Hygiene 
Laboratories 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitation 
Services to Crippled Children 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Labor Commission; 400 Equitable Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington; Col. Thomas Clayton 
Frame, Chairman. 


Child Labor 
Women’s Labor 


Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
New Castle; Charles M. Wharton, M.D., 
Executive Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), Public Bldg., 
Wilmington 

Unemployment Compensation 

Industrial Accident Board; 306 Equitable 
Trust Bldg., Wilmington; John C. Saylor, 
Secretary. 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Charities; Dover; C. Rollin 
Zane, Executive Director. 


Child Welfare Services 


Mothers’ Pension Commission; Public Bldg., 
Wilmington; Frances A. Griggs, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Aid to Dependent Children 


State Old Age Welfare Commission; 211 
Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington; 
Charles L. Candee, D. D., President. 

Old Age Assistance 
Relief Units 


State Board of Parole; P. O. Box 163, Wil- 
mington; James W. Robertson, Secretary. 


State Commission for the Blind; 305 West 
8th St., Wilmington; Mrs. Anne Rowe 
Stevens, Superintendent. 


State Commission for the Feebleminded; 
Stockley; Howard T. Ennis, Superin- 
tendent. 


State Board of Housing; Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington; Lawrence V. Smith, 
Secretary. 


FLORIDA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville; Wilmon 
Newell, State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Tallahassee; Colin English, Superinten- 
dent. 

Child Accounting and Attendance (in Divi- 
sion of Administration and Finance) 
Instruction 
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Civilian Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilt- 
tation) 
Health and Physical Education 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Board of Health; 2d and Julia Sts., 
Jacksonville; W. A. McPhaul, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
County Health Work 
Local Health Service 
Mobile Service 
Dental Hygiene 
Drug Inspection 
Epidemiology 
Communicable Disease Control 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Disease 
Health Education 
Laboratories 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitation 
Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children’s Commission; 
P. O. Box 968, Tallahassee; James Messer, 
Chairman. 

Services to Crippled Children 


State Tuberculosis Board; 111 West Ashley 
St., Jacksonville; W. T. Edwards, Chair- 
man. 


Labor 


Industrial Commission; Tallahassee; Wen- 
dell C. Heaton, Chairman. 


Labor Inspection 

Safety Measures 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Unemployment Compensation 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Welfare Board; Roberts Bldg., Jack- 
sonville; Clayton C. Codrington, Com- 
missioner. 


Child Welfare 
Child Welfare Services 
Children’s Institutions 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Certification to CCC, NYA, WPA 
Old Age Assistance 
Surplus Commodities 
Research and Statistics 


Board of Commissioners of State Institu- 
tions; Tallahassee; W. B. Cone, Secre- 
tary. 


— State Agencies—Public 


Administration of Mental, Correctional, and 
Penal Institutions 


State Service Officer; Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facility, Bay Pines; Charles H. 
Holstlaw, State Service Officer. 


State Board of Pensions; 
Roumelle Bowen, Secretary. 
Service to Veterans 
State Planning Board; P. O. Box 149, Tal- 


lahassee; George G. Gross, Executive 
Secretary. . 


Tallahassee; 


GEORGIA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, Athens; 
Walter S. Brown, State Extension Di- 
rector. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Atlanta; 
M. D. Collins, Superintendent. 


Negro Education 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 

Agriculture 

Home Economics 

Trades and Industry 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; At- 
lanta; T. F. Abercrombie, M.D., Dr.P.H., 
Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Cancer Control 

Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 

County Health Work 

Dental Health Education 

Epidemiology 

Laboratories 

Malaria Control 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Tuberculosis Control 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 
Department of Labor; 101 Marietta St. 
Bldg., Atlanta; Ben T. Huiet, Commis- 
sioner. 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
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State Agencies—Public 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; 329 
Hurt Bldg., Atlanta; Lamar Murdaugh, 
Director. 

Administration of Confederate Pensions 

Administration of State Eleemosynary Insti- 
tutions 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Blind 

Adult Service (including inspection and serv- 
ice of jails, etc.) 

Certification to CCC, NYA, WPA 

Child Welfare Services 

Distribution of Surplus Commodities 

Old Age Assistance 

Services to Crippled Children 


State Prison and Parole Commission; At- 
lanta; Vivian L. Stanley, Chairman. 


State Penal Board of Administration; Reids- 
ville; A. M. Anderson, Executive Director. 
Prison Camps and Industries 


Veterans’ Service Office; Atlanta; 
Cheatham, Director 


State Planning Board; P. O. Box 270, East 
Point; Richard C. Job, Director. 


CGA: 


IDAHO 

Agriculture 

Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow; E. J. Iddings, State Extension Di- 
rector. 

Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Board of Education; Boise; J. W. 
Condie, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Attendance and Accounting 

Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 


Health 


Division of Public Health (in Department of 
Public Welfare); Boise; H. L. McMartin, 
M.D., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Local Health Administration 
Communicable Diseases 

Maternal and Child Health and Crippled 

Children 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Services to Crippled Children 
State Chemist and Sanitary Engineer 


State Laboratory 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Industrial Accident Board; Boise; 
Langley, Chairman. 


Frank 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Insurance Fund; 
O’Meara, Manager. 


Inspector of Mines; Boise; Arthur Camp- 
bell, Inspector. 


Boise; John J. 


Public Welfare 


Department of Public Welfare; Boise; Gov. 
Barzilla W. Clark, Commissioner (ex 
officio). 

Charitable Institutions 
Public Health (see under HEALTH) 


State Department of Public Assistance; 129 
South Broadway, Boise; Albert Lee, 
Director. 

Social Service 
General Relief 
Certification to FSA, NYA, WPA 
Distribution of Federal Surplus Com- 
modities 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Social Security 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services (includes foster 
care) 
Old Age Assistance 
Statistics 


Veterans’ Welfare Commission; Boise; Lester 
F. Albert, Secretary. 


State Planning Board; P. O. Box 1779, 
Boise; Will Simons, Chairman. 


ILLINOIS 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; J. C. Blair, State Extension Di- 
rector. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 
Department of Public Instruction; Spring- 
field; John A. Wieland, Superintendent. 


Physical Education 
Physically Handicapped Children 
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Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Spring- 
field; A. C. Baxter, M.D., Acting Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 
Venereal Disease Control 
Dental Health Education 
Diagnostic and Research Laboratories 
Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratory 
Lodging House Inspection 
Public Health Instruction 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Springfield; Martin 
P. Durkin, Director. 


Industrial Commission 

Inspection (factory, 
agency) 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 205 West 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 

Statistics and Research 

Unemployment Compensation 

Women and Children’s Employment 


Department of Mines and Minerals; Spring- 
field; James McSherry, Director. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; 
Springfield; A. L. Bowen, Director. 


Child Welfare (child welfare services) 

Criminal Identification and Investigation, 
State Armory, Springfield 

Criminologist and Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, 907 South Lincoln St., Chicago 

Delinquency Prevention 

Handicapped Children, State Armory, Spring- 
field (services to crippled children) 

Old Age Assistance, State Armory, Springfield 

Pardons and Paroles, State Armory, Spring- 
field 

Rural Crime Prevention 

Trachoma Control, 904 West Adams St., 
Chicago 

Veterans’ Service, State Armory, Springfield 

Visitation of Adult Blind, 1900 Marshall 
Blvd., Chicago 


State Emergency Relief Commission; 222 
West North Bank Dr., Chicago; Leo M. 
Lyons, Executive Secretary. 

Certification and Service 
Certification to Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities and WPA 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


private employment 


State Agencies—Public 


State Housing Board (in the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings); 228 North 
La Salle St., Chicago; Allan C. Williams, 
Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Commission; 343 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago; H. L. Kellogg, 
State Planning Engineer. 


INDIANA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); Purdue 
University, La Fayette; J. H. Skinner, 
State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Indianapolis; Floyd I. McMurray, State 
Superintendent. 


School Attendance 

Special Class Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren 

State School Relief 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vocational Training 


Health 


State Board of Health; Indianapolis; 
Verne K. Harvey, M.D., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Bacteriological Laboratory 
Communicable Diseases 
Dairy Products 
Food and Drugs 
Health and Physical Education 
Industrial Hygiene 
Local Health Administration 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Dental Health 
Nutrition 
Psychiatry 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitary Engineering, Housing, and School 
Hygiene 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Division of Labor (in Department of Com- 
merce and Industry); Indianapolis; 
Thomas R. Hutson, Commissioner of 
Labor. 


Industrial Board 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Inspection (boiler, factory) 

Mines and Mining 

Women and Children 
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State Agencies—Public 


Unemployment Compensation Board (in De- 
partment of the Treasury); 141 South 
Meridian St., Indianapolis; Clarence A. 
Jackson, Director. 

Unemployment Compensation 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; 141 
South Meridian St., Indianapolis; Thur- 
man A. Gottschalk, Administrator. 

Children 
Child Welfare Services 
Supervision of Children’s Institutions and 
Agencies 
Corrections 
Classification and Education of Inmates 
Paroles 
Deportation and Importation of Dependents 
(in Administration Division) 
Inspection and Investigation 
Inspection and Investigation of State In- 
stitutions 
Inspection of Local Jails and Infirmaries 
Medical Care 
Care of Dependent or Mentally or Physi- 
cally Handicapped Adults 
Supervision of Public Benevolent Institu- 
tions 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Services to Crippled Children 


Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief; 141 South Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis; R. W. Bunch, Administrator. . 


Division of Supervision of State Institutions; 
141 South Meridian St., Indianapolis; 
Thurman A. Gottschalk, Supervisor. 


State Probation Department; Indianapolis; 
Mrs. Inez M. Scholl, Director. 


Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind; 536 
West 30th St., Indianapolis; C. D. 
Chadwick, Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; 237 North Pennsyl- 
vania St., Indianapolis; L. F. Moorman, 
Director. 


IOWA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames; R. K. Bliss, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


Department of Public Instruction; Des 
Moines; Agnes Samuelson, Ed.D., Super- 
intendent. 


Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


State Board of Education; Des Moines; 
E. M. MacEwen, M.D., Director of Crip- 
pled Children’s Program. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Health 


State Department of Health; Des Moines; 
Walter L. Bierring, M.D., Commissioner. 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases and Epidemiology 
Health Education and Public Relations 
Laboratory 
Local Health Services and Administration 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Engineering and Industrial 
Hygiene 
Public Health Nursing 
Tuberculosis Control 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor; Des Moines; 
Peaco, Commissioner. 
Child Labor 
Health and Safety 
Inspection (elevator, factory, fire escape) 
Licensing of Private Employment Agencies 
Statistics 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 1020 Locust St., Des Moines; 
Peter J. Kies, Chairman. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation Service; Des 
Moines; John T. Clarkson, Industrial 
Commissioner. 


State Mine Inspection Department; 
Moines; Phil R. Clarkson, Secretary. 


Milton 


Des 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Social Welfare; Iowa Bldg., 
Des Moines; D. H. Jenkins, Secretary. 
Child Welfare and Aid to the Needy Blind 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Assistance 


State Emergency Relief Administration; 314 
West 8th St., Des Moines; Martina V. 
McDonald, Director of Relief. 


Board of Control of State Institutions; Des 
Moines; Harry C. White, Chairman. 
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Administration of State Correctional, Men- 
tal, Penal, and Other Institutions 


State Board of Parole; Des Moines; Sam D. 
Woods, Secretary. 


State Commission for the Blind; Des Moines; 
Mrs. Ethel T. Holmes, Executive Secretary. 


State Soldiers’ Bonus Board; Des Moines; 
John J. Miller, Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; 314 West 8th St., 
Des Moines; P. F. Hopkins, Director. 


KANSAS 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan; H. J. C. Umberger, 
State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Topeka; 
George L. McClenny, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Vocational Education 
Trade and Industry 
Vocational Agriculture 
Vocational Home Economics 


Health 


State Board of Health; Topeka; F. P. Helm, 
M.D., Secretary and Executive Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 
Dental Hygiene 
Food and Drugs 
Local Health Work 
Preventable Diseases 
Epidemiology 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Diseases 
Public Health Education 
Public Health Laboratory 
Sanitation 
Industrial Hygiene 
Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children Commission; 819 
First National Bank Bldg., Wichita; R. A. 
Raymond, Secretary. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Labor 


Commission of Labor and Industry; Topeka; 
Frank O’Brien, Chairman. 


State Agencies—Public 


Labor 
Inspection (factory, mine) 
Statistics 
Women in Industry 
Unemployment Compensation 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Social Welfare; 801 Harrison 
St., Topeka; R. B. Church, Director. 


Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Research and Statistics 
Special Welfare Services 
Commodity Distribution 
Commodity Production 
Handicapped Persons 
Licensing and Supervision of Private Agen- 
cies 
Veterans’ Services 
State Board of Administration; 
Zelma Ross, Secretary. 
Administration of Educational, Charitable, 
and Correctional Institutions 
State Board of Review; 6th and Armstrong 
Sts., Kansas City; Mae Slausen, Chairman. 
Censorship of Motion Pictures 


State Planning Board; Topeka; Hays R. 
Miller, Director. 


Topeka; 


KENTUCKY > 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; T. P. Cooper, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Frank- 
fort; Harry W. Peters, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
Census and Attendance 
Special Education 
Adult Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Vocational Education 


Health 


Department of Health; 620 South 3d St., 
Louisville; A. T. McCormack, M.D., 
Dr.P.H., Commissioner. 
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State Agencies—Public 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Bacteriology 

Communicable Diseases 

County Health Work 

Dental Health 

Epidemiology 

Food, Drugs, and Hotels 

Laboratory 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
Medical Registration 

Prevention of Trachoma and Blindness 
Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Diseases 

Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children Commission; 301 
Heyburn Bldg., Louisville; Marian Wil- 
liamson, R.N., Director. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Labor 


Department of Agriculture, Labor and Sta- 
tistics; Frankfort; Garth K. Ferguson, 
Commissioner. 

Labor 

Child Labor Law 

Inspection (employment agency, factory) 

Women’s Working Hour Law 


Department of Industrial Relations; Frank- 
fort; W. C. Burrow, Commissioner. 
Conciliation Service 
Minimum Wage for Women and Minors 
Unemployment Compensation 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 


State Department of Mines and Minerals; 
P. O. Box 680, Lexington; John F. Daniel, 
Chief. 


Public Welfare 


Department of Welfare; Frankfort; 
garet Woll, Commissioner. 

Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Corrections 
Hospitals and Mental Hygiene 
Probation and Parole 
Public Assistance (old age assistance) . 
Research and Statistics 


State Disabled Ex-Service Men’s Board; Lex- 
ington; C. N. Florence, Chief Counselor. 
Governor’s Cabinet (State Planning Board); 
2500 South 3d St., Louisville; John E. 

Ulrich, Director of State Planning. 


Mar- 


LOUISIANA 


Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); Louisi- 


ana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, University; J. W. 
Bateman, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Baton 
Rouge; T. H. Harris, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education. 


Home Economics Education 

Negro Education 

Physical Education 

Trade and Industrial Education and Civilian 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 

Vocational Agriculture 


Health 


State Board of Health; Civil Court Bldg., 
Royal and Conti Sts., New Orleans; Jo- 
seph A. O’Hara, M.D., President. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 
Communicable Diseases and Epidemiology 
Food and Drugs 
Information and Research 
Laboratories 
Malaria-Mosquito Control 
Mental Hygiene 
Parish Health Administration 
Venereal Diseases 
Rural Sanitation 
Tuberculosis Control 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


State Department of Labor; Baton Rouge; 
B. W. Cason, Commissioner. 


Apprenticeship 

Boiler Inspection 

Minimum Wage for Female Workers 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Unemployment Compensation 

Women and Children 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Baton 
Rouge; A. R. Johnson, Commissioner. 


Child Welfare 
Child Welfare Services 
Licensing and Supervision of Public and 
Private Agencies Caring for Children 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind q 
Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties 
Old Age Assistance 
Relief 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
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State Board of Charities and Corrections; 
427 Audubon Bldg., New Orleans; Rev. 
I. Boyd Wenger, Executive Secretary. 


State Hospital Board; Baton Rouge; A. R. 
Johnson, Secretary. 


State Board of Parole; Baton Rouge; Jo- 
seph H. Pullen, Secretary. 


State Board for the Blind; Baton Rouge; 
George O. Delesdernier, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


State Service Commissioner; 203 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., New Orleans; Linden 
Dalferes, Commissioner. 

Service to Veterans 


State Board of Pension Commissioners; 
Baton Rouge; William M. Stirling, Sec- 
retary. 

Service to Confederate Veterans 


State Planning Commission; Baton Rouge; 
J. Lester White, Chairman. 


MAINE 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Maine, 
Orono; A. L. Deering, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Augusta; 
Bertram E. Packard, Ed.D., Commis- 
sioner. 


Physical Education 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 
Adult Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 


Health 


Bureau of Health (in Department of Health 
and Welfare); Augusta; George H. 
Coombs, M.D., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Cancer Control 

Communicable Diseases 

Dental Hygiene 

Diagnostic Laboratory 

Maternal and Child Healih Services 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing and Child Hygiene 
Sanitary Engineering 


State Agencies—Public 


Services to Crippled Children 
Social Hygiene 

Venereal Diseases 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Industry and State 
Factory Inspector; Augusta; J. W. Tay- 
lor, Commissioner. 

Industrial Safety Service 
Inspection (boiler, factory) 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 331 Water St., Augusta; Clifford 
A. Somerville, Chairman. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Industrial Accident Commission; Augusta; 
Donald D. Garcelon, Chairman. 


State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation; 
30 Skillings St., South Portland; Charles 
M. Taylor, Chairman. 


Public Welfare 


Department of Health and Welfare; Au- 
gusta; George W. Leadbetter, Commis- 
sioner. 

Aid to the Blind 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
Health (see under HEALTH) 
Institutional Service 
Old Age Assistance 
Parole Board 
Pensions (Civil and Spanish War veterans and 
their dependents) 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Social Welfare 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Boarding Homes for Children 
Child Care 
Child Welfare Services 
Hospital Aid 
Indian Affairs 
World War Relief 
Support of State Poor 


MARYLAND 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park; T. B. 
Symons, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 

State Department of Education; 1111 Lex- 
ington Bldg., Baltimore; Albert S. Cook, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
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State Agencies—Public 


Agricultural Education 

Colored Schools 

Educational Measurements 

Guidance 

Home Economics Education 

Industrial Education 

Physical Education and Recreation 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Special Education, 
and Attendance (vocational rehabilitation) 


Health 


State Department of Health; 2411 North 
Charles St., Baltimore; Robert H. Riley, 
M.D., Dr.P.H., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry 

Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 

Communicable Diseases 

Food and Drugs 

Laboratory 

Oral Hygiene 

Public Health Education 

Sanitary Engineering 

Services to Crippled Children 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Commissioner of Labor and Statistics; 16 
West Saratoga St., Baltimore; A. Stengle 
Marine, Commissioner. 

Arbitration of Strikes 
Inspection (boiler, children in industry, fac- 
tory, homework, mercantile, mine, women 
in industry) 
License (homeworkers, workshop) 
Permits 
Employment Certificates to Minors 
Newsboy Badges 
Special Permits to Mentally Handicapped 
Minors 
Statistics and Information 


State Unemployment Compensation Board; 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore; Wil- 
liam Milnes Maloy, Chairman. 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Accident Commission; 741 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore; William F. 
Broening, Chairman. 

State Bureau of Mines; 22 Light St., Balti- 
more; John J. Rutledge, Ph.D., Chief 
Mine Engineer. 


Public Welfare 

Board of State Aid and Charities; 937 Cal- 
vert Bldg., Baltimore; J. Milton Patter- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 


Certification to NYA and WPA 

Child Welfare (child welfare services) 

Distribution of Surplus Commodities 

General Public Assistance 

Old Age Assistance 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 

State Aid 

Supervision and Licensing of Children’s Insti- 
tutions and Boarding Homes 


Board of Welfare; 709 Union Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore; Robert D. Case, Secretary. 


Administration of State Correctional and 
Penal Institutions 


Parole Commissioner (in Executive Depart- 
ment); 100 St. Paul St., Baltimore; 
J. Cookman Boyd, Commissioner. 


Board of Mental Hygiene; 330 North Charles 
St., Baltimore; George H. Preston, M.D., 
Commissioner. 


State Veterans’ Commission; 202 Guilford 
Ave., Baltimore; Thomas B. R. Mudd, 
Chairman. 


State Board of Motion Picture Censors; 211 
North Calvert St., Baltimore; Ben Paul 
Sandy, D.D.S., Chairman. 


State Planning Commission; Latrobe Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 
Abel Wolman, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst; James 
A. Moyer, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Boston; 
James G. Reardon, Commissioner. 


Attendance and Child Accounting 
Blind (aid to the blind) 
Health and Physical Education 
Medical Inspection 
Physical Education 
Immigration and Americanization 
Physically Handicapped Children 
Public Libraries 
Safety Education 
Special Schools (deaf, blind, mentally re- 
tarded) 
University Extension Service 
Adult Education 
Motion Pictures 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
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Industrial Education 
Industrial Service 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Boston; 
Alton S. Pope, Deputy Commissioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Biologic Laboratories 
Cancer and Other Chronic Diseases 
Communicable Diseases 
Genitoinfectious Diseases 
Crippled Children (in Division of Administra- 
tion) (services to crippled children) 
Food and Drugs 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Minimum Wage 
Sanitary Engineering 
Water and Sewage Laboratories 
Tuberculosis 


Labor 


State Department of Labor and Industries; 
Boston; James T. Moriarty, Commis- 
sioner. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 

Industrial Safety 

Minimum Wage 

Necessaries of Life 

Occupational Hygiene, 23 Joy St., 

Standards 

State Development and Industrial Commis- 
sion, Park Square Bldg., Boston 

State Labor Relations Commission, 294 Wash- 
ington St., Boston 


Boston 


Statistics 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
1 State St., Boston 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Department of Industrial Accidents; Boston; 
Edward P. Doyle, Secretary. 


Commission on Interstate Cooperation; 
Boston; John W. Plaisted, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Labor Standards 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Bos- 
ton; Walter V. McCarthy, Commissioner. 


Administration 
Incorporated Charities 
Town Planning 
Aid and Relief 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Old Age Assistance 
Relief 
Settlements 
Social Service 
Child Guardianship (child welfare services) 
Inspection and Licensing of Public Institu- 
tions for Children and Aged Persons 


State Agencies—Public 


Juvenile Training 
Boys’ Parole 
Girls’ Parole 

State Housing Board 


Commissioner of State Aid and Pensions; 
Boston; Richard R. Flynn, Commissioner. 


Service to Veterans 


State Department of Correction; Boston; 
Arthur T. Lyman, Commissioner. 


Classification 
Parole Board 


State Board of Probation; Suffolk County 
Courthouse, Boston; Albert B. Carter, 
Commissioner. 

Supervision of Juvenile Probation 


Department of Mental Health; 100 Nashua 
St., Boston; Clifton T. Perkins, M.D., 
Commissioner. 

Hospital Inspection 

Mental Deficiency 

Mental Hygiene and Habit Clinics 
Settlement and Support 

Statistics and Research 


State Planning Board; Boston; Elisabeth 


M. Herlihy, Chairman. 


MICHIGAN 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing; R. J. Bald- 
win, State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


Department of Public Instruction; Lansing; 
Eugene B. Elliott, Ph.D., Superinten- 
dent. 

Child Accounting 
Saini ae (vocational rebabiltta- 
tion 
Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trades and Industry 


Health 


State Department of Health; Lansing; Don 
W. Gudakunst, M.D., Dr.P.H., Commis- 
sioner. 

Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 
County Health Administration 
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State Agencies—Public 


Education 
Engineering 
Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratories 
Mouth Hygiene 
Public Health Nursing 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Records and Statistics 
Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children Commission; 458 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing; Wayne S. Ram- 
sey, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Industry; Lan- 
sing; George A. Krogstad, Commissioner 
of Labor. 

Accident Prevention 

Deaf and Deafened 

Employment of Females and Minors 

Inspection (boat, boiler, elevator, mercantile, 
mine) 

Mediation and Conciliation 

Wage Claim Collection 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 14320 Woodward Ave., Detroit; 
Abner E. Larned, Executive Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Accident Fund; Prudden Bldg., Lan- 
sing; John W. Gilmore, Manager. 


Public Welfare 


State Welfare Department; Lansing; James 
G. Bryant, Director. 
Juvenile Corrections Commission 
Old Age Assistance 
State Children’s Institute (child welfare serv- 
ices), 1805 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor 
State Institute Commission 


State Emergency Welfare Relief Commis- 
sion; 230 North Grand Ave., Lansing; 
George F. Granger, Administrator. 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Blind 

Certification to NYA and WPA 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
General Out-Door Relief 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


State Hospital Commission; City National 
Bldg., Lansing; Joseph E. Barrett, M.D., 
Director. 


Administration of State Mental Hospitals and 
Training Schools 


State Department of Corrections; Lansing; 
Hilmer Gellein, Director. 
Pardons and Paroles 
Prisons 
Probation 


State Planning Commission; Lansing; F. M. 
Thrun, Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 


MINNESOTA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); De- 
partment of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul; 
Paul E. Miller, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; St. Paul; 
John Gundersen Rockwell, Ph.D., Com- 
missioner. 


Physical and Health Education 
Special Classes for Defectives 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 
State Department of Health; St. Paul; A. J. 


Chesley, M.D., Secretary and Executive 
Officer. 


Administration 
Licensing (embalmers, funeral directors, 
plumbers) 
Narcotic Drugs 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Child Hygiene 
Dental Health Education 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Nutrition Education 
Hotel Inspection 
Preventable Diseases 
Epidemiology 
Laboratories 
Tuberculosis Control 
Venereal Disease Control 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitation 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Industrial Commission; 
Williams, Chairman. 


Labor and Industry 
Accident Prevention 
Boiler Inspection 
Deaf 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Statistics 
Unemployment Compensation 
Women and Children 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Control (in Department of 
Public Institutions); St. Paul; C. R. 
Carlgren, Chairman. 


Stu Lal, nt 
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Administration of State Institutions 
Insane (support, parole, and deportation) 
Inspection of Hospitals, Jails, Lockups, etc. 
Mental Defectives (examination and classi- 
fication) 
Prevention of Cruelty 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Assistance 
Registration 
Services to Crippled Children 
Soldier Welfare 
Supervision of County Tuberculosis Sanatoria 


State Relief Agency; St. Paul; Herman J. 
Aufderheide, Administrator. 


State Board of Parole; St. Paul; A. C. Lind- 
holm, Chairman. 


State Planning Board; St. Paul; 
Sassaman, Executive Secretary. 


W. R. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College; E. H. 
White, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Jackson; 
J. S. Vandiver, State Superintendent. 


Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trade and Industries 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Service 
Services to Crippled Children 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Jackson; Felix J. 
Underwood, M.D., Executive Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
County Health Work and Maternal and Child 
Health 
Dental Health 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Nutrition 
Public Health Nursing 
Hygienic Laboratory 
Industrial Hygiene and Factory Inspection 
(see under LABor) 
Medical and Health Education 
Preventable Disease Control 
Epidemiology 
Malariology 
Venereal Diseases 


State Agencies—Public 


Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Division of Industrial Hygiene and Factory 
Inspection (in State Board of Health); 
Jackson; J. W. Dugger, M.D., Director. 


Child Labor Law 
Female Employment Laws 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 52414 East Capitol St., Jackson; 
Leon L. Wheeless, Executive Director. 

Research and Information 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U.S. Employment Service), P. O. Box 1218, 
Jackson 

Unemployment Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; P. O. 
Box 1970, Jackson; W. F. Bond, State 
Commissioner. 

Child Welfare Services 

Services for the Blind 

Supervision and Inspection of Child Welfare 

Agencies and Institutions 

Licensing of Boarding Homes 

Supervision of Public Assistance 
Aid to the Blind 
Certification to NYA and WPA 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


State Board of Eleemosynary Institutions; 


Capital National Bank Bldg., Jackson; 
Charles E. Brumfield, Executive Secretary. 


State Service Commission; Jackson; G. S. 
Vincent, State Service Commissioner. 
Service to Veterans 


State Planning Commission; 426 Yazoo St., 
Jackson; L. J. Folse, Executive Director. 


MISSOURI 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; J. W. Burch, Assistant Exten- 
sion Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 

State Department of Public Schools; Jeffer- 
son City; Lloyd W. King, State Super- 
intendent. 


Adult Education 
Educational Guidance 
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State Agencies—Public 


Negro Education 
Physical Education 
Vocational Education 
Home Economics 
Trades and Industries 
Vocational Agriculture 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Jefferson City; Harry 
F. Parker, M.D., State Health Commis- 
sioner. 

Administration of Public Health Services 

Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 

Cosmetology and Hairdressing Establishments 

Food and Drugs 

Laboratories 

Local Health Administration and Communi- 
cable Disease Control 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Engineering and Sanitation 

Industrial Hygiene Service 
Public Health Nursing 
Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children’s Service; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; William 
J. Stewart, M.D., Director. 

Services to Crippled Children 


State Cancer Commission; Hannibal; Frank 
T. Hodgdon, Chairman. 


Labor 


Labor and Industrial Inspection Depart- 
ment; Jefferson City; Mary Edna Cru- 
zen, Commissioner. 

Bedding 

Industrial Hygiene 

Industrial Relations 

Labor Welfare 

Licensing of Mattress Factories 

Regulation of Fee Charging Employment 
Agencies 


Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
Jefferson City; Evert Stamback, Admin- 
istrative Assistant. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion; Jefferson City; Edgar C. Nelson, 
Chairman. 


State Bureau of Mines; Jefferson City; 
Arnold Griffith, Chief Mine Inspector. 


Public Welfare 

State Social Security Commission; 412 East 
High St., Jefferson City; George I. Ha- 
worth, Administrator. 


Child Welfare 
Child Welfare Services 


Foster Care © 

Licensing of Child Caring Agencies 

Supervision of Juvenile Probation 
Federal Surplus Commodities Distribution 
Public Assistance ) 

Aid to Dependent Children 

General Relief 

Old Age Assistance 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Research and Statistics 


State Eleemosynary Department; Jeffer- 
son City; W. Ed Jameson, President of 
Board. 

Administration of State Mental and Tuber- 
culosis Institutions 

State Commission for Blind, 3630 Grandel Sq., 
St. Louis 


Department of Penal Institutions; Jefferson 
City; James E. Matthews, Director. 


Board of Probation and Parole; Jefferson 
City; Robert C. Edson, Director. 


State Service Officer; Jefferson City; Monte 
C. Coulter, State Service Officer. 


Service to Veterans 


State Building Commission; Jefferson City; 
Edgar M. Eagan, Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; Jefferson City; Wil- 
liam W. Anderson, Director. 


MONTANA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Mon- 
tana State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Bozeman; J. C. Taylor, 
State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Helena; Ruth Reardon, State Superin- 
tendent. 


Attendance and Child Accounting 
Health and Physical Education 

Medical Inspection 

Physical Education 
Rehabilitation 

Adult Education 

Agricultural Education 

Special Schools 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Helena; W. F. 
Cogswell, M.D., Secretary. 
Administration of Public Health Services 
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Child Welfare 

_ Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Nursing 

Communicable Diseases 

Food and Drugs 

Hygienic Laboratory 

Sanitary Engineering 


Vital Statistics 
Water and Sewage 
Labor 
Division of Labor (in Department of Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Industry); Helena; 


Eugene Burris, Commissioner of Labor. 


Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
Old First National Bank Bldg., Helena; 
Barclay Craighead, Chairman. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Industrial Accident Board; 
Burke Clements, Chairman. 


Public Welfare 
State Department of Public Welfare; Hel- 
ena; 1. M. Brandjord, State Administrator. 
Child Welfare Services 
Commodities Distribution 
Distribution of Surplus Commodities 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
General Relief 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Services to Crippled Children 


Consolidated Boards; Helena; W. L. Fitz- 
simmons, Clerk of Boards. 
Interstate Compact Relative to Uniform 
Crime Control Acts 
State Board of Commissioners for the Insane 
State Board of Prison Commissioners 
State Parole Board 


State Planning Board; Helena; D. P. Fab- 
rick, Chairman. 


Helena; J. 


NEBRASKA 

Agriculture 

Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; W. H. Brokaw, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 

State Department of Public Instruction; 
Lincoln; Charles W. Taylor, State Super- 
intendent. 


State Agencies—Public 


Adult Immigrant Education 
Character Education 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 
Department of Health; Lincoln; P. H. 
Bartholomew, M.D., Acting Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Disease 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Laboratory 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitation 

Venereal Diseases 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Lincoln; V. B. Kin- 
ney, Commissioner. 


Labor 
Child Labor 
Female Labor 
Inspection (factory, safety) 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Public Welfare 
State Board of Control; 
Eubank, Chairman. 


Administration of State Charitable and Penal 
Institutions 
Home and Veteran Relief 
Services for the Blind 
State Assistance and Child Welfare 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Certification to FSA, NYA, WPA 
Child Welfare Services 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Services to Crippled Children 
Supervision and Inspection of Child Welfare 
Agencies and Institutions 
Supervision and Licensing of Maternity 
Homes 
Supervision of Juvenile Probation and Pa- 
role 
Supervision and Inspection of Medical Insti- 
tutions and Homes for Dependent Adults 


State Planning Board; Lincoln; W. H. Men- 
gel, Planning Engineer. 


Lincoln; C. W. 


NEVADA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Nevada, Reno; 
Cecil W. Creel, State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 
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State Agencies—Public 


Education 

State Department of Education; Carson 
City; Mildred Bray, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trades and Industries Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Carson City; John 
E. Worden, M.D., State Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Dental Hygiene 

Laboratory 

Maternal and Child Welfare (maternal and 
child health services) 

Orthopedics (services to crippled children) 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitation 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 
State Department of Labor; Industrial Com- 
mission Bldg., Carson City; James Fitz- 
gerald, Labor Commissioner. 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 


U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Commission; Carson City; 
Dan J. Sullivan, Chairman. 


Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 


State Inspector of Mines; Carson City; Matt 
Murphy, State Inspector. 


Public Welfare 

State Department of Public Welfare; 409 
Lyon Bldg., Reno; Gilbert C. Ross, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Assistance 


State Board of Relief, Work Planning, and 
Pension Control; 303 South Center St., 
Reno; Gilbert C. Ross, Secretary. 


Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities 


State Emergency Relief Administration; 
Washoe County Library Bldg., Reno; Gil- 
bert C. Ross, Administrator. 


Certification to NYA and WPA 
State Planning Board; Morrill Hall, Univer- 


sity of Nevada, Reno; Fred W. Roumage, 
Director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham; J. C. 
Kendall, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Board of Education; Concord; James 
N. Pringle, Commissioner. 


Adult Education 
Attendance and Child Welfare 
Health Supervision 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 


Health 


State Board of Health; Concord; Travis P. 
Burroughs, M.D., Secretary. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Industrial Hygiene 

Laboratory and Research 

Maternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Services to Crippled Children 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitation 

Social Hygiene 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


State Cancer Commission; Concord; Jean- 
ette Saben, Executive Secretary. 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor; Concord; John S. B. 
Davie, Commissioner. 


Factory Inspection 

Minimum Wage 

State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 11 School St., 
Concord 

Unemployment Compensation 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


Department of Public Welfare; 
Harry O. Page, Commissioner. 
Administration of Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Aid to Tuberculous 


Concord; 
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Child Welfare Services 

Inspection, Supervision, and Licensing of Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions and Boarding 
Homes 

Services for the Blind and Deaf 

Sight Conservation Services 

Veterans’ Service 


Department of Probation; Concord; Richard 
T. Smith, Director. 


State Planning and Development Commis- 
mission; 17 Capitol St., Concord; Fred- 
erick P. Clark, Planning Director. 


NEW JERSEY 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
of Rutgers University, New Brunswick; 
L. A. Bevan, Acting Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Trenton; Charles H. Elliott, Ph.D., 
Commissioner of Education. 


Adult Education 
Attendance and Child Accounting 
Guidance 
Health and Physical Education 
Dental Service 
Health Education 
Medical Inspection 
Nursing Service 
Physical Education 
Safety Education 
School Lunches 
Special Education 
Atypical Children 
Special Schools 
Evening Schools for Foreign-born 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Consumer Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 
Rehabilitation 
Physically Handicapped Children 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Department of Health; Trenton; 
J. Lynn Mahaffey, M.D., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry 

Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 

Engineering 


State Agencies—Public 


Food and Drugs 

Laboratory 

Local Health Administration 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


State Crippled Children’s Commission; 732 
Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton; 
Joseph G. Buch, Chairman and Director. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Wallach Bldg., Tren- 
ton; John J. Toohey, Jr., Commissioner. 
Commission for the Rehabilitation of Physi- 
cal Handicaps 
Electrical and Mechanical Equipment 
Engineers’ License, Steam Boiler, and Refrig- 
erating Plant Inspection 
General and Structural Inspection and Ex- 
plosives 
Hygiene, Sanitation, and Mine Inspection 
Licensing, Regulation, and Supervision of 
Private Employment Agencies, 1060 Broad 
St., Newark 
Minimum Wage 
Statistics and Records 
Wage Claims, 234 East Hanover St., Trenton 
Women and Children 
Workmen’s Compensation 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; Trenton Trust Company Bldg., 
Trenton; Harold G. Hoffman, Executive 
Director. 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 1060 Broad 
St., Newark 

Unemployment Compensation 


Public Welfare 


Department of Institutions and Agencies; 
Trenton; William J. Ellis, Ph.D., Com- 
missioner. 


Administration of State Penal and Correc- 
tional Institutions, Hospitals, and Veter- 
ans’ Homes 

Board of Children’s Guardians 

Aid to Dependent Children 
Child Welfare Services 

Classification and Education of State Wards 

Commission for the Blind (aid to the blind), 
1060 Broad St., Newark 

Inspection and Licensing (children’s homes, 
nursing homes, private charitable insti- 
tutions, private hospitals) 

Inspection (county and city jails, municipal 
and county hospitals) 

Institutional Farms 

Medicine 

Old Age Assistance 

Parole 

Research 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 

State Use 
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State Agencies—Public 


State Financial Assistance Commission; 191 
West State St., Trenton; Arthur Mudd, 
Director. 


Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities 
Financial Relief Aid to Municipalities 


State Juvenile Delinquency Commission; 
152 West State St., Trenton; Mrs. Helen 
L. Manning, Secretary. 


State Service Office; Trenton; Brig.-Gen. 
William A. Higgins, Adjutant-General. 


Service to Veterans 


State Housing Authority; 1060 Broad St., 
Newark; Harry I. Luftman, Secretary. 


State Planning Board; 186 West State St., 
Trenton; Charles P. Messick, Chairman. 


NEW MEXICO 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College; G. R. Quesen- 
berry, State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 
State Department of Education; Santa Fe; 
Grace J. Corrigan, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trades and Industries and Vocational Re- 
habilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 


Health 


Department of Public Health; Santa Fe; 
E. B. Godfrey, M.D., Director. 

Administration of Public Health Services 
County Health Work 
Epidemiology 
Health Education 
Laboratory 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Public Health Nursing 
Registration and Vital Statistics 
Sanitary Engineering 


Labor 


State Labor and Industrial Commission; 
Santa Fe; F. Charles Davis, Labor Com- 
missioner. 


Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
P. O. Box 1301, Albuquerque; Roy L. 
Cook, Chairman. 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Bureau of Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources; Socorro; E. H. Wells, Director. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Gas 
and Electric Bldg., Albuquerque; Fay 
Guthrie, Director. 


Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Crippled Children (services to crippled children) 
Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities 
Supervision of Public Assistance 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Blind 

Old Age Assistance 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 


Disabled Soldiers Relief Commission; P. O. 
Box 1723, Santa Fe; John W. Chapman, 
Director. 


NEW YORK 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca; 
L. R. Simons, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Education Department; Albany; 
Frank P. Graves, Ph.D., Commissioner. 


Adult Education (in Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension) 
Child Accounting and Attendance (in Division 
of School Administrative Services) 
Child Development (in Division of Elemen- 
tary Education) 
Guidance 
Health Service and Physical Education 
Motion Pictures 
Physically Handicapped Children 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Business Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial and Technical Education 
Industrial Service 


Health 


Department of Health; Albany; Edward 
S. Godfrey, Jr., M.D., Commissioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Cancer Control 

Communicable Diseases 

Laboratories and Research 

Maternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
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Narcotics 

Orthopedics (services to crippled children) 
Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitation (including milk inspection) 
Syphilis Control 

Tuberculosis 

Vital Statistics 


State Legislative Cancer Survey Commis- 
sion; 34 Mechanic St., Buffalo; Frank A. 
Gugino, Chairman. 


Labor 


Department of Labor; 80 Centre St., New 
York; Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Com- 
missioner. 


Bedding, 124 East 28th St., New York 
Engineering, Albany 
Industrial Code 
Industrial Hygiene 
Industrial Relations 
Labor Welfare 
Mediation and Arbitration 
Inspection (boiler, building construction and 
public assembly, factory, mercantile, 
mine, tunnel, quarry, and explosive) 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Broadway Arcade Bldg., Albany 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 
Self-Insurance and Finance 
Standards and Appeals, 11 North Pearl St., 
Albany 
State Insurance Fund, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 
Statistics and Information 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage 
Enforcement of Child Labor Laws 
Homework Inspection 
Workmen’s Compensation 


State Labor Relations Board; 366 Broad- 
way, New York; Ralph T. Seward, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


Public Welfare 


Department of Social Welfare; 
David C. Adie, Commissioner. 


Administration of State Institutions 
Child Welfare Services 
Services for the Blind 
Supervision and Inspection of Child Welfare 
Agencies and Institutions 
Licensing of Boarding Homes 
Supervision and Inspection of Medical Insti- 
tutions and Homes for Dependent Adults 
Supervision of Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
Home and Veteran Relief 
Old Age Assistance 
Rural Rehabilitation 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
State Charges and Indians 


Albany; 


State Agencies—Public 


Department of Correction; Albany; Ed- 
ward P. Mulrooney, Commissioner. 
Criminal Identification, Records, and Sta- 
tistics 
Education 
Prison Industries 
Probation 


Division of Parole (in Executive Depart- 
ment); Albany; Joseph J. Canavan, 
Chairman. 


Department of Mental Hygiene; Albany; 
William J. Tiffany, M.D., Commissioner. 
Inspection, 80 Centre St., New York 

Mental Defectives 

Occupational Therapy, 80 Centre St., 
York 

Prevention 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Statistics 


Bureau for the Relief of Sick and Disabled 


New York Veterans; Albany; Maj. 
Francis G. Roddy, Director. 


State Board of Housing (in Executive De- - 
partment); 80 Centre St., New York; Wil- 
liam Wilson, Acting Secretary. 


New 


Division of State Planning (in Executive 
Department); 353 Broadway, Albany; 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Director. 


Commission for the Care of Deaf Children; 
51 Chambers St., New York; Jacob H. 
Livingston, Chairman. 


Commission on Education in Correctional 
Institutions in the State of New York; 
525 West 120th St., New York; N. L. 
Engelhardt, Ph.D., Chairman. 


Commission on Urban Colored Population; 
63 West 138th St., New York; Rev. 
Michael F. Mulvoy, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); State 
College Station, Raleigh; I. O. Schaub, 
State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Raleigh; Clyde A. Erwin, State Super- 
intendent. 

Instructional Service 
Child Development and Parent Education 
Health and Physical Education 

Negro Education 
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State Agencies—Public 


Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Trades and Industries 


Health 


State Board of Health; Raleigh; Carl V. 
Reynolds, M.D., Secretary and State 
Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
County Health Work 
Epidemiology 
Malaria Control 
Venereal Disease Control 
Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratories 
Oral Hygiene 
Preventive Medicine 
Crippled Child (services to crippled chil- 
dren) 
Maternity and Child Hygiene (maternal 
and child health services) 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Raleigh; Forrest H. 
Shuford, Commissioner. 


Safety Engineering 
Service to World War Veterans 
Standards and Inspections 
Inspection (boiler, factory, mercantile, 
mine) 
Women and Children 
Statistics 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; Raleigh; Charles G. Powell, 
Chairman. 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Commission; Raleigh; James 
S. Massenburg, Executive Secretary. 


Administration of Industrial Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Charities and Public Welfare; 
Raleigh; Mrs. W. Thomas Bost, Com- 
missioner. 


Case Work Training and Family Rehabilita- 
tion 
Certification to CCC, NYA, WPA 
Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Institutions and Corrections 
Mental Hygiene 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Old Age Assistance 
Surplus Commodity Distribution 
Work among Negroes 


State Commission for the Blind; 405 Agri- 
cultural Bldg., Raleigh; Roma Sawyer 
Cheek, Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 

Aid to the Blind 


State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation; 118 
West Martin St., Raleigh; Mrs. Thomas 
O’Berry, President. 


State Probation Commission; Raleigh; J. H. 
Sample, Director. 


Commissioner of Paroles (in Executive De- 
partment); 413 Agriculture Bldg., Raleigh; 
Edwin M. Gill, Commissioner. 


State Highway and Public Works Commis- 
sion; Raleigh; Frank L. Dunlap, Chair- 
man. 


World War Veterans’ Loan Fund; P. O. 
Drawer 286, Raleigh; Graham K. Hobbs, 
Commissioner. 


State Housing Board; Durham; Eugene 
Newsom, Secretary. 


State Planning Board; 301 Physics Bldg., 
State College Station, Raleigh; Theodore 
S. Johnson, State Planning Consultant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); North 
Dakota Agricultural College, State College 
Station, Fargo; George J. Baker, Acting 
State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


Department of Public Instruction;  Bis- 
marck; Arthur E. Thompson, Superin- 
tendent. 


Vocational Education! 
Vocational Rehabilitation! 


Health 


State Department of Health; Bismarck; 
Maysil M. Williams, M.D., C.P.H., State 
Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing 
Maternal and Child Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Laboratory 

Preventable Diseases 

Sanitary Engineering 

Vital Statistics 


1Under the direction of the State Board of 
Administration. 
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Labor 
Department of Agriculture and Labor; Bis- 
marck; Math Dahl, Commissioner. 


Labor 
Minimum Wage 


State Workmen’s Compensation Bureau; Bis- 
marck; J. E. Pfeifer, Secretary. 
Mine Inspection 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 
Public Welfare Board; Bismarck; E. A. 
Willson, Executive Director. 
Child Welfare 
Child Welfare Services 
Services to Crippled Children 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
General Relief 
Certification to FSA, NYA, WPA 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


State Board of Administration; Bismarck; 
A. B. Welch, Executive Secretary. 
Administration of State Institutions 


Veterans’ Service Commissioner; 13 South 
Broadway, Fargo; Romanus J. Downey, 
Commissioner. 


State Planning Board; Bismarck; Floyd 
Jennings, Executive Director. 


OHIO 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, Co- 
-lumbus; H.C. Ramsower, State Extension 
Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 
State Department of Education; 
bus; E. N. Dietrich, Director. 


Film Censorship 
Health and Physical Education 
Special Schools (blind, deaf, and physically 
handicapped) 
Visual Education 
Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Industrial Rehabilitation (vocational reha- 
bilitation) 
Trades and Industries 


Colum- 


State Agencies—Public 


Health 


Department of Health; Columbus; Walter 
H. Hartung, M.D., Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Disease Control and Prevention 
of Blindness 
Health Organization (in Division of Adminis- 
tration) 
Hygiene 
Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 
Industrial Hygiene 
Maternity Hospitals 
Occupational Diseases 
Laboratories 
Nursing 
Public Health Education 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Industrial Relations; 
lumbus; O. B. Chapman, Director. 


Inspection (boiler, factory) 
Labor Statistics 

Mines and Mining 
Minimum Wage 

Steam Engineer Examiners 
Workshops and Factories 


Co- 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 33 North 3d St., Columbus; 
Fred L. Biechele, Executive Director. 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 68 East Gay 
St., Columbus 

Unemployment Compensation 


Industrial Commission; Columbus; A. D. 
Caddell, Secretary. 


Safety and Hygiene 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Co- 
lumbus; Mrs. Margaret M. Allman, -Di- 
rector. 


Administration of State Institutions 
Adult Blind (instruction and employment) 
Aid to the Aged (old age assistance) 
Criminal Identification and Investigation 
Examination and Classification of Prisoners 
Juvenile Research 
Parole 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Hospitalization of Crippled Children 
Placement of Dependent Children 
Services to Crippled Children 
Supervision of Probation and Parole 
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State Agencies—Public 


State Relief Commission; 501 Wyandotte 
Bldg., Columbus; William C. Dixon, Di- 
rector. 


Soldiers’ Claims and Records; 107 Wyan- 
dotte Bldg., Columbus; John M. Wells, 
Supervisor. 


State Board of Housing; Columbus; O. W. L. 
Coffin, Secretary. 


State Planning Board; Columbus; John P. 
Schooley, Chairman. 


OKLAHOMA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater; E. E. Scholl, State Exten- 
sion Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Oklahoma City; A. L. Crable, State 
Superintendent. 


Attendance and Child Accounting (in Divi- 
sion of Research and Service) 

Rehabilitation (vocational rebabilitation) 
Vocational Education 

Agricultural Education 

Home Economics Education 

Industrial Education 

Physically Handicapped Children 


Health 


Department of Public Health; Oklahoma 
City; C. M. Pearce, M.D., Commis- 
sioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Community Sanitation 

Dental Education 

Epidemiology 

Food, Drug, and Sanitary Inspection 

Full-time Health Units 

Laboratory 

Malaria Control 

Maternal and Child Welfare (maternal and 
child bealth services) 

Milk Control 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Tuberculosis Control 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


State Commission for Crippled Children; 
313 Franklin Bldg., Oklahoma City; Joe 
N. Hamilton, Executive Secretary. 

Services to Crippled Children 


Labor 
Department of Labor; Oklahoma City; 
W. A. Pat Murphy, Commissioner. 
Inspection (boiler, factory) 
Labor Statistics 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
Unemployment Compensation and Placement 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 
Women and Children in Industry 
Industrial Welfare Commission; Oklahoma 
City; Harlan Bell, Assistant Director. 
Regulation of Minimum Wages and Maximum 
Hours in Industry 


Department of Mines and Mining; Okla- 
homa City; Robert H. Brown, Chief Mine 
Inspector. 


Public Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare; Box 1945, 
Oklahoma City; Henry J. Denton, Di- 
rector. 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Assistance 
State Board of Public Welfare; Oklahoma 
City; Neil Addington, Administrator. 
Relief 


State Board of Public Affairs; Oklahoma 
City; L. M. Nichols, Chairman. 


Administration of Institutions 


State Department of Charities and Correc- 
tions; Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mabel Bas- 
sett, Commissioner. 


State Pardon and Parole Attorney; Okla- 
homa City; Fred Cunningham, Pardon 
and Parole Attorney. 


State Commission for the Adult Blind; Okla- 
homa City; R. N. Rippee, Executive 
Secretary. 


Soldiers’ Relief Commission; 205 Historical 
Bldg., Oklahoma City; Glenn W. Nolle, 
Chief Clerk. 


State Planning and Resources Board; Okla- 
homa City; T. G. Gammie, Secretary. 


OREGON 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); Oregon 
State Agricultural College, Corvallis; W. A. 
Schoenfeld, State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 
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Education 


State Department of Education; Supreme 
Court Bldg., Salem; Rex Putnam, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

4-H Club Work 

Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; 816 Oregon Bldg., 
Portland; Frederick D. Stricker, M.D., 
Secretary and State Health Officer. 

Administration of Public Health Services 

Bedding and Upholstery 

Communicable Diseases 

Eugenics 

Hygienic Laboratory 

Licensure of Chiropodists, Embalmers, and 
Plumbers 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor; First National Bank Bldg., 
Salem; C. H. Gram, Commissioner. 

Enforcing of Regulations Covering Employ- 
ment of Women and Minors in Industry 
and Minimum Wage 

Inspection (boiler, electrical appliance, ele- 
vator, safety of plant and machinery) 

Licensing of Electrical Contractors 

Licensing of Private Employment Agencies 

Wage Collection 


State Welfare Commission; Madison Bldg., 
Portland; C. H. Gram, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Industrial Welfare 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 550 Marion St., Salem; D. A. 
Bulmore, Administrator and Secretary. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Accident Commission; Sa- 
lem; J. C. Joy, Chairman. 


State Board of Conciliation; 5765 Northeast 
Cleveland St., Portland; John O’Nelll, 
Secretary. 

State Apprenticeship Commission; 255 
North Liberty St., Salem; O. D. Adams, 
Secretary. 

State Department of Geology and Mineral 


Industries; 704 Lewis Bldg., Portland; 
Earl K. Nixon, Director. 


State Agencies—Public 


Public Welfare 
State Relief Committee; 507 Spalding 
Bldg., Portland; Elmer R. Goudy, Ad- 
ministrator. 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Federal Surplus Commodities Distribution 
General Public Assistance 
Old Age Assistance 
Selection of Enrollees for CCC 
Services to Crippled Children 


State Board of Control; Salem; Daniel J. 
Fry, Secretary. 


Administration of State Hospitals, Penal Insti- 
tutions, Schools for the Blind and the Deaf 


State Probation Commission; 815 Dekum 
Bldg., Portland; Mrs. Lettie V. Good, 
Secretary. 


State Parole Board; Salem; J. S. Murray, 
Secretary. 


Child Welfare Commission; 806 Oregon 
Bldg., Portland; Louise Cottrell, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


World War Veterans’ State Aid Commission; 
Masonic Bldg., Salem; Jerrold Owen, 
Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; 811 Spalding Bldg., 


Portland; V. B. Stanbery, Executive 
Secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College; M. S. 
McDowell, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


Department of Public Instruction; Harris- 
burg; Lester K. Ade, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent. 


Child Accounting and Research 
Instruction 
Agricultural Education 
Extension Education 
Health and Physical Education 
Audiometric Testing 
School Nursing 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 
Special Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board of Censors (motion pictures) 
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State Agencies—Public 


Health 


Department of Health; Harrisburg; Edith 
MacBride-Dexter, M.D., Secretary. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Executive 
Institutions 
Laboratories 
Orthopedic Field Service (services to crippled 
children) 
Public Health Education 
Health Conservation 
Environmental Hygiene (housing) 
Epidemiology 
Genito-Urinary Clinics 
Industrial Hygiene 
Restaurant Hygiene 
Tuberculosis Clinics 
Health Law Enforcement 
Drug Control 
Inspection 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Dental Hygiene 
Nutrition 
Preschool Hygiene 
School Medical Inspection 
Milk Sanitation 
Nursing 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Industry; Harris- 
burg; Ralph M. Bashore, Secretary. 


Industrial Board 
Industrial Injury Compensation 
Rehabilitation 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Workmen’s Compensation Referees 
Labor Disputes 
Labor Relations Board 
Mediation 
Labor Standards and Enforcement 
Hours and Minimum Wage 
Industrial Standards (development of safety 
and health codes and approval of safety 
devices) 
Inspection (industrial, building, 
quarry, accident prevention) 
Women and Children 
Research and Information 
Unemployment Compensation and Employ- 
ment Service 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 
Unemployment Compensation Board of 
Review 


mine, 


Department of Mines; Harrisburg; Joseph 
J. Walsh, Acting Secretary of Mines. 


Public Welfare 


Department of Welfare; Harrisburg; Charles 
I. Engard, Secretary. 


Assistance 
Community Work (child welfare services) 
Council for the Blind 
Family and Child Welfare 
Homes and Hospitals 
Interracial Relations 
Solicitation of Funds 
Corrections 
Classification 
Prison Labor 
Probation and Parole 
Institutional Management 
Construction 
Farms 
Nutrition 
Mental Health 
Inspection 
Mental Deficiency 
Statistics 
Therapy 
Public Information 
Research and Statistics 


Department of Public Assistance; 147 North 
Cameron St., Harrisburg; Arthur W. 
Howe, Jr., Secretary. 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Blind 

Claim Settlements 

Commodity Distribution and CCC Selection 
General Relief 

Old Age Assistance 

Public Relations 

Research and Statistics 


Board of Pardons (in Department of Jus- 
tice); Harrisburg; Courtland Butler, 
Supervisor of Paroles. 


State Veterans Commission (in Department 
of Military Affairs); 116 South 3d St., 
Philadelphia; Florence D. Ogden, Chief. 


Bureau of Civil Rights and Public Informa- 
tion (in Department of State); Harris- 
burg; Harry H. Jones, Director. 


State Planning Board; 928 North 3d St., 
Harrisburg; F. A. Pitkin, Executive Di- 
rector. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston; P. S. Bur- 
gess, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 
Department of Education; 
James F. Rockett, Director. 


Adult Education 
Attendance and Child Accounting 


Providence; 
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Education of Blind 
Health and Physical Education 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
State Free Scholarships 
Vocational Education 

Agricultural Education 

Home Economics Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Prov- 
idence; Edward A. McLaughlin, M.D., 
Director. 


Administration 
Care and Supervision of Crippled Chil- 
dren (services to crippled children) 
Child Hygiene (maternal and child health 
services) 
Industrial Hygiene 
Preventable Diseases 
Communicable Disease 
Social Hygiene 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Food and Drugs 
Laboratories 
Narcotic Drugs and Pharmacies 
Purification of Waters 
Sanitary Inspection 
Scientific Crime Detection 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Providence; Thomas 
F. McMahon, Director. 


Census 
Employment Statistics 
Firemen’s Relief 
Fuel Regulation 
Industrial Inspection (boiler, factory) 
Labor Relationships 
Labor Disputes 
Prevailing Wages 
Wage Collections 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Policemen’s Relief 
Unemployment Compensation 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Weights and Measures 
Women and Children 
Child. Labor 
Forty-eight Hour Law 
Homework 
Minimum Wage 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Prov- 
idence; Edward P. Reidy, Director. 


Administration 
Homes for Aged and Convalescents 
Settlements 
Supervision and Inspection of Child Wel- 
fare 
Children 
Licensing of Boarding Homes 
Hospitals and Infirmaries 


State Agencies—Public 


Jails and Reformatories 

Probation and Criminal Statistics 
Parole 

Social Security 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Pensions (old age assistance) 
Services for the Blind 

Soldiers Relief 


State Unemployment Relief Commission; 
205 Benefit St., Providence; Edward P. 
Reidy, Secretary. 


Federal Surplus Commodities 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


Division of Parole (in Executive Depart- 
ment); Providence; Joseph H. Hagan, 
Division Chief. 


State Planning Board; Providence; John V. 
Keily, Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Clem- 
son Agricultural College of South Carolina, 
Clemson College; D. W. Watkins, State 
Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Columbia; 
James H. Hope, Superintendent. 


Adult Education 

Negro Schools 

Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Industrial Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Columbia; James 
A. Hayne, M.D., Dr. P. H., State Health 
Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Crippled Children (services to crippled chil- 
dren 

Hygienic Laboratory 

Industrial Hygiene 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Public Health Nursing 

Rural Sanitation 

Sanitation 

Social Hygiene 

Tuberculosis 

Vital Statistics 
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State Agencies—Public 


Labor 


Department of Labor; 1028 Sumter St., Co- 
lumbia; John W. Nates, Commissioner. 
Conciliation and Arbitration 


Inspection 
Standards and Statistics 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; 1003 Main St., Columbia; R. B. 
Waters, Administrator. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Industrial Commission; Columbia; 


John H. Dukes, Chairman. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; P. O. 
Box 1108, Columbia; Thomas H. Daniel, 
State Director. 

Aid to Physically or Mentally Incapacitated 
Persons 
Blind 
Child Welfare (child welfare services) 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Statistics 
Unemployment Relief 


Children’s Bureau; Columbia; Mrs. C. T. 


Wootten, Supervisor. 


State Service Bureau; Columbia; R. Sted- 


man Sloan, State Service Officer. 
Services to Veterans 


State Planning Board; 1323 Lady St., Co- 
lumbia; L. A. Emerson, Executive Di- 
rector. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings; A. M. Eberle, 
State Extension Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


Department of Public Instruction; 
J. F. Hines, Superintendent. 


Agricultural Education 

Distributive Occupations 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Pierre; 


Health 


State Board of Health; Pierre; 
Jenkins, M.D., Superintendent. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Laboratories and Research 

Maternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Physically Handicapped Children (services to 
crippled children) 

Sanitary Engineering 

Venereal Disease Control 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 
Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
416 South Lincoln St., Aberdeen; J. W. 
Beckwith, Commissioner. 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Park B. 


Industrial Commission; Pierre; Clair Rod- 
dewig, Industrial Commissioner. 
Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Social Security; Pierre ; 
J. W. Kaye, Director. 


Administration of Public Assistance 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Certification to Federal Surplus Gonihadities, 
NYA, WPA 
Child Welfare Services 
Coordination of Public Welfare 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 


Board of Charities and Corrections; 
Point; J. F. Halladay, President. 


Administration of State Institutions 


Elk 


State Commission for the Control of the 
Feeble-Minded; Redfield; F. V. Willhite, 
M.D., Chairman. 


Veterans State Contact Officer; L. B. 1234, 
Aberdeen; William G. Guhin, Veterans 
State Contact Officer. 


State Planning Board; Brookings; 
Eberle, Chairman. 


An ONL: 


TENNESSEE 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; C. E. Brehm, State Extension 
Director. 

Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 
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Education . 


State Department of Education; Nashville; 
Halbert Harvill, Commissioner. 


Negro Schools 
Rehabilitation (vocational rebabilitation) — 
Vocational Education 

Agricultural Education 

Home Economics Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; Nash- 
ville; W. C. Williams, M.D., Commis- 
sioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Central Administration 
Dental Hygiene 
Health Education 
Local Health Service 
Maternal and Child Hygiene (maternal and 
child health services) 
Mental Hygiene 
Public Health Nursing 
Services to Crippled Children 
Statistical Service 
Laboratories 
Preventable Diseases 
Acute Communicable Disease Control 
Industrial Hygiene 
Malaria Control 
Trachoma Control 
Tuberculosis Control 
Venereal Disease Control 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


State Commission for Crippled Children’s 
Service; 305 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville; T. Graham Hall, Chairman. 


Labor 


Department of Labor; Cotton States Bldg., 
Nashville; F. G. Scott, Commissioner. 


Mines 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Unemployment Compensation 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Workshop and Factory Inspection 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Institutions and Public 
Welfare; Cotton States Bldg., Nashville; 
George H. Cate, Commissioner. 

Administration of State Mental, Penal, and 


Correctional Institutions, War Memorial 
Bldg., Nashville 


Child Welfare 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Child Welfare Services 
Inspection and Licensing of Child-Caring 
Institutions 
Confederate Pensions, War Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville 


State Agencies—Public 


Pardons, Paroles, and Probation, War Memo- 
rial Bldg., Nashville 
Public Assistance 
Aid to the Blind 
Certification to NYA and WPA 
Federal Surplus Commodities 
Old Age Assistance 
Prevention of Blindness 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Services to Blind 
Research and Statistics 
State Industries, War Memorial Bldg., Nash- 
ville 


Ex-Service Men’s Bureau (in Office of Ad- 
jutant-General); War Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville: Guy H. May, Director. 


State Planning Commission; 600 American 
Trust Bldg., Nashville; W. T. Ellis, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


TEXAS 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station; H. H. Williamson, State 
Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Austin; 
L. A. Woods, State Superintendent. 


Negro Education 

Rehabilitation and Crippled Children 
Services to Crippled Children 
Vocational Rebabilitation 

Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Distributive Education 
Homemaking Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Health; Land Office 
Bldg., Austin; George W. Cox, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 

Dental Hygiene 

Food and Drugs 

Industrial Hygiene 

Laboratory 

Local Health Service 

Malaria Investigations 

Maternal and Child Health Services 
Mental Hygiene 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 
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Tuberculosis 
Venereal Diseases 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; Austin; F. E. 
Nichols, Commissioner of Labor. 


Inspection (boiler, factory, mercantile) 
Private Employment Agency (licensing, regu- 
lation, and supervision) 
Emigrant Employment Agency 
Public Works 
Eight-Hour Law 
Prevailing Wages 
Women in Industry 
Health, Safety, and Comfort 
Hours of Labor 


State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; Brown Bldg., Austin; Orville S. 
Carpenter, Chairman and Executive De- 
rector. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Industrial Accident Board; Land Office Bldg., 
Austin; Otto Studer, Chairman. 


Public Welfare 


State Board of Control; Austin; Claude D. 
Teer, Chairman. 


Child Welfare (child welfare services) 

Eleemosynary Institutions 

Old Age Assistance Commision (old age as- 
sistance), Box 1156, Austin 

State Relief Commission, Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin 


State Prison System; Huntsville; O. J. S. 


Ellingson, General Manager. 


State Commission for the Blind; Austin; 
Hazel H. Beckham, Executive Secretary. 


Veterans State Service Office; Land Office 
Bldg., Austin; George C. Betts, Veterans 
State Service Officer. 


State Planning Board; 818 Scarbrough 
Bldg., Austin; E. A. Wood, Director. 


UTAH 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan; Wil- 
liam Peterson, State Extension Director. 
Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Public Instruction; 
Salt Lake City; Charles H. Skidmore, 
State Superintendent. 


Agricultural Education 

Health, Physical Education, and Reereition 

Home Economics Education 

Trades, Industries, and Distributive Occupa- 
tions 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Board of Health; Salt Lake City; 
J. L. Jones, M.D., Dr.P.H., Commis- 
sioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Disease Control 
Dental Health 
Local Health Administration 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Nutrition Service 
School Health Education 
Public Health Education 
Public Health Engineering and Sanitation 
Public Health Laboratories 
Public Health Nursing 
Services to Crippled Children 
Venereal Disease Control 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Industrial Commission; Salt Lake City; 
Wm. M. Knerr, Chairman. 


Employes’ Combined Injury Benefit Fund 
Child Labor Law 
Minimum Wage Law 
Inspection (boiler, building, elevator, factory, 
mine) 
Labor, Immigration, and Statistics 
Disabled Miners’ Fund 
Firemen’s Pension Fund 
Labor Relations 
State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
State Insurance Fund 
Unemployment Compensation, 
Pacific Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; 
Lake City; J. W. Gillman, Director. 
Relief 
Social Service 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Child Welfare Services 
Old Age Assistance 


Juvenile Court and Probation Commis- 
sion; Salt Lake City; B. H. Robinson, 
Secretary. 


Department of Adult Probation and Parole 
(in State Board of Corrections); 708 Utah 


600 Union 


Salt 
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Savings and Trust Bldg., Salt Lake City; 
Oscar E. Lowder, Chief Agent. 


State Commission for Adult Blind; 138 
South Second East, Salt Lake City; Mur- 
ray B. Allen, Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; Salt Lake City; 
Sumner G. Margetts, Director. 


VERMONT 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Vermont, 
Burlington; J. E. Carrigan, State Exten- 
sion Director. 

Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Mont- 
pelier; Francis L. Bailey, Commissioner. 
Guidance 
Health and Physical Education 
Rehabilitation (vocational rehabilitation) 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Public Health; 2 Col- 
chester Ave., Burlington; Charles F. Dal- 
ton, M.D., Secretary and Executive Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Diseases 

Crippled Children (services to crippled chil- 
dren) 

Laboratory of Hygiene 

Maternal and Child Health Services 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

Tuberculosis 

Vital Statistics (in Division of Administra- 
tion) 


Labor 


Commissioner of Industries (in Department 
of Public Service); Montpelier; Howard 
E. Armstrong, Commissioner. 

Conciliation and Arbitration 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 

Employment of Minors and Women 

Inspection (boiler, factory, fire escape, steam 
engine) 

Wages and Medium of Payment 

State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission; Montpelier; Sterry R. Water- 
man, Chairman. 


State Agencies—Public 


State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Public Welfare 


Department of Public Welfare; Montpelier; 

Timothy C. Dale, Commissioner. 
Administration of State Institutions 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Central Index of Social Agencies 
Child Welfare Services 
Defective Aid 
Education of Deaf and Blind Children 
Foster Care 
Indigent Tuberculosis Patients 
Probation and Parole 


State Old Age Assistance Commission; Mont- 
pelier; W. Arthur Simpson, Director. 
Old Age Assistance 


State Planning Board; Montpelier; Philip 
Shutler, Director. 


VIRGINIA 
Agriculture 


Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; 
J. R. Hutcheson, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Board of Education; Richmond; 
Sidney B. Hall, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Instruction 
Health and Physical Education 
Negro Education 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Rehabilitation Education (vocational reba- 
bilitation) 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Health 


State Department of Health; Richmond; 
I. C. Riggin, M.D., Commissioner. 


Administration 
Health Education 
State Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Child ee (maternal and child health serv- 
ices 
Communicable Diseases 
Venereal Disease Control 
Crippled Children (services to crippled chil- 
dren) 
Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratories 
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Mouth Hygiene 
Public Health Nursing 
Rural Health 
Tuberculosis Out-Patient Service 
Sanitary Engineering 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Industry; Rich- 
mond; Thomas B. Morton, Commissioner. 
Factory Inspection 
Mediation 
Finance 
Mine and Quarry Inspection 
Statistics and Research 
Women and Children 


Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
Broad-Grace Arcade Bldg., Richmond; 
Frank P. Evans, Chairman. 

Research and Statistics 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 

Unemployment Compensation 


Department of Workmen’s Compensation 
(in State Industrial Commission); Rich- 
mond; W. H. Nickels, Jr., Chairman. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Welfare; Rich- 
mond; William H. Stauffer, Commissioner. 


Children’s Bureau (child welfare services) 
Inspection (almshouse, jail, etc.) 
Mental Hygiene 
Public Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
General Relief 
Old Age Assistance 
Referrals to NYA and WPA 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Surplus Commodities 
Research and Statistics 
War Service 


State Commission for the Blind; 3003 Park- 
wood Ave., Richmond; L. L. Watts, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

Aid to the Blind 

State Hospital Board; Dinwiddie; Morton 
G. Goode, Chairman. 

Administration of State Mental Hospitals 


State Prison Board; Richmond; Walker C. 
Cottrell, President. 


State Planning Board; 1200 Travelers Bldg., 
Richmond; Douglas S. Freeman, Ph.D., 
Chairman. 


WASHINGTON 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); State 


College of Washington, Pullman; F. E. 


Balmer, State Extension Director. 


Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Olympia; 
Stanley F. Atwood, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Indian Education 
Vocational Education 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trades and Industry 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Department of Health; Smith Tower 
Bldg., Seattle; Donald G. Evans, M.D., 
Director. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Epidemiology and Laboratories 

Maternity and Child Hygiene (maternal and 
child health services) . 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Engineering 

Public Health Nursing 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Department of Labor and Industries; In- 
surance Bldg., Olympia; E. Pat Kelly, 
Director. 


First-Aid Instruction 
Industrial Insurance 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection (hotel, navigation) 
Labor 

Safety Standards in Industry 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Social Security; P. O. 
Box 1162, Olympia; Charles F. Ernst, 
Director. 


Blind 
Aid to the Blind 3 
Prevention 
Vocational Training and Rehabilitation 
Children 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Child Welfare Services 
Inspection and Licensing of Children’s In- 
stitutions and Agencies 
Services to Crippled Children 
General Public Assistance 
Certification to Federal Programs 
Commodity Distribution 
Medical and Dental Care (including hospi- 
talization) 
Public Assistance to Needy Persons 
Old Age Assistance 
Cooperative Living for Single Men 
Friendly Visiting (through volunteers) 
Public Assistance 
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State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Division of Public Institutions (in Depart- 
ment of Finance, Budget and Business); 
Public Lands-Social Security Bldg., Olym- 
pia; Olaf L. Olsen, Director. 

Administration of Correctional, 
Penal, and Other Institutions 


State Planning Council; Olympia; Ross K. 
Tiffany, Executive Officer. 


Mental, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; J. O. Knapp, State Exten- 
sion Director. 
Agriculture 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Charles- 
ton; W. W. Trent, State Superintendent 
of Free Schools. 


Child Accounting and Attendance (in Divi- 
sion of Statistics) 
Negro Schools 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Health 


State Department of Health; Charleston; 
Arthur E. McClue, M.D., Commissioner. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Child Hygiene (materral and child health 
services) 

County Health Work 

Industrial Hygiene 

Preventable Diseases 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Rural Sanitation 

Sanitary Engineering 

State Hygienic Laboratory 

Venereal Diseases 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


State Department of Labor; Charleston; 
Clarence L. Jarrett, Commissioner. 
Child Labor 
Conciliation 
Inspection (boiler, building, factory, weights 
and measures) 


State Agencies—Public 


Labor Law Enforcement 

Labor Welfare 

Statistics and Information 

Supervision of Private Employment Agencies 
Wage Collections 

Women in Industry 


State Department of Unemployment Com- 
pensation; Charleston; John S. Stump, 
Jr., Acting Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


State Compensation Commissioner; Charles- 
ton; Albert G. Mathews, Commissioner. 
Administration of Workmen’s Compensation 


Department of Mines; Charleston; N. P. 
Rhinehart, Chief. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Public Assistance; 
Charleston; A. W. Garnett, Director. 
Adult Physical Rehabilitation 
Children 
Child Welfare Services (includes foster care) 
Children’s Institutions 
Crippled Children (services to crippled chil- 
dren) 
Probation and Parole 
Commodity Distribution 
Medical Services 
Selection of CCC Enrollees 
Social Service 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
General Relief 
Old Age Assistance 


State Board of Control; Charleston; John 
Baker White, President. 


Administration of State Institutions 


State Planning Board; Charleston; W. P. 
Wilson, Chairman. 


WISCONSIN 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Warren W. Clark, Associate 
Extension Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 

Department of Public Instruction; Madi- 
son; John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent. 
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Classes for Deaf, Blind, and Defective Speech 
Crippled Children 

Schools for Exceptional Children 

Schools for Physically Handicapped Children 


State Board of Vocational Education; Madi- 
son; George P. Hambrecht, Director. 
Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Interdepartmental Committee on Services 
for Crippled Children; State Department 


of Public Instruction, Madison; Mrs. 
Marguerite L. Ingram, Director. 
Services to Crippled Children 
Health 
State Board of Health; Madison; C. A. 


Harper, M.D., State Health Officer. 


Administration of Public Health Services 

Communicable Disease 

Dental Education 

Education 

Industrial Hygiene 

Maternity and Child Welfare (maternal and 
child health services) 

Nursing Education 

Public Health Education 

Public Health Nursing 

Sanitary Engineering 

State Laboratory of Hygiene 

Venereal Disease 

Vital Statistics 


Labor 


Industrial Commission; 1 West Wilson St., 
Madison; Voyta Wrabetz, Chairman. 


Apprenticeship 

Licensing of Painters and Decorators, 201 
Washington Bldg., Madison 

Safety and Sanitation 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service), 802 Tenny 
Bldg., Madison 

Statistics, 137 West Wilson St., Madison 

Student Loans 

Unemployment Compensation, 137 West Wil- 
son St., Madison. 

Wage Collection 

Woman and Child Labor 

Workmen’s Compensation 


State Labor Relations Board; 315 South 
Carroll St., Madison; J. K. Kyle, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Public Welfare 


State Department of Social Adjustment; 
315 South Carroll St., Madison; Philip D. 
Flanner, Director. 

Administration of Social Security Aids 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 

Certification to Federal Projects 


Distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities 
General Relief and Transient Camps 
Juveniles (child welfare services) 

Research and Statistics 

Selection of CCC Enrollees 


State Department of Mental Hygiene; Mad- 
ison; Grant C. Haas, Director. 
Mental Deficiency 
Nervous Mental Diseases 
Prevention 


State Planning Board; 14 East Dayton St., 
Madison; M. W. Torkelson, Secretary and 
Administrative Officer. 


WYOMING 
Agriculture 
Extension Service (in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture); College 
of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; A. E. Bowman, State Extension 
Director. 
Agriculture 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Home Economics 


Education 


State Department of Education; Cheyenne; 
Jack R. Gage, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Education of the Adult Deaf and Blind 
Special Education 
Vocational Education 
Agricultural Education 
Civilian Rehabilitation (vocational rebabil- 
itation) 
Home Economics Education 


Health 


State Board of Health; Cheyenne; G. M. 
Anderson, M.D., State Health Officer. 
Administration of Public Health Services 
Communicable Diseases 
Maternal and Child Health 
Public Health Nursing 
Sanitary Engineering 
Services to Crippled Children 
Vital Statistics 


Labor 
Department of Labor and Statistics; Chey- 
enne; Harry W. Fox, Commissioner. 
Industrial Relations 
Labor Welfare 
Mediation and Arbitration 
Inspection (factory, fire escape, mercantile, 
school, etc.) 


Department of Commerce and Industry; 
Cheyenne; Charles B. Stafford, Executive 
Manager. 
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Unemployment Compensation Commission; 
P. O. Box 760, Casper; Arthur A. San- 
dusky, Executive Director. 

State Employment Service (affiliated with 
U. S. Employment Service) 
Unemployment Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation Department (in 
Office of State Treasurer); Cheyenne; 
J. Kirk Baldwin, State Treasurer. 

Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance Fund 
Firemen’s Pension Fund 
Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund 


Child Labor Board; Cheyenne; Harry W. 
Fox, Secretary. 

State Coal Mine Inspection Department; 
North Side State Bank Bldg., Rock Springs; 
Hugh McLeod, State Inspector. 


State Agencies—Public 


Public Welfare 
State Department of Public Welfare; Chey- 
enne; C. W. Skinner, Director. 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Aid to the Blind 
Old Age Assistance 
Relief 
State Board of Charities and Reform; Chey- 
enne; Adolph D. Hanson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 
Administration of State Hospitals, Homes, 
Penal Institutions, and Parks 


Commission on Prison Labor; Cheyenne; 
Adolph D. Hanson, Executive Secretary. 


State Planning Board; P. O. Drawer 498, 
Cheyenne; Dan W. Greenburg, Director- 
Secretary. 
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STATE AGENCIES—PRIVATE 


Note: In accordance with the national scope of the Social Work Year Book the only private agencies 
named for each state are those concerning which it is believed readers in other states may desire informa- 
tion. The following list is restricted to state conferences of social work and organizations for general 
social welfare planning. State-wide agencies in special fields are not included due to space limitations. 
For many such fields directories showing agencies in the several states may be obtained from the 
appropriate national organizations. 

Because the secretaries of state conferences of social work are frequently changed, it is suggested 
that those here named be not addressed after the year 1939, except where it is indicated that they are 
employed on full-time, or at least on part-time. A revised list of state conferences and their secretaries 
may be obtained at any time by applying to the Association of State Conference Secretaries, 82 North 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


I. STATE CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL WoRK 


Alabama Conference of Social Work (1916); 
State Department of Public Welfare, Mont- 
gomery; Loula Dunn, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 300. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in April. 


Arizona Conference of Social Work (1935); Mari- 
copa County Board of Public Welfare, 221 East 
Adams St., Phoenix; Mrs. Christina F. Small, 
Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 200. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
April and one regional conference is held. 


Arkansas Conference of Social Work (1912); 315 
Gazette Bldg., Little Rock; W. A. Rooksberry, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, 110; organizations, 12. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
April. Regional conferences are held throughout 
the state at intervals. The Conference endeavors 
to promote social thinking and works for passage 
of social legislation. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings, free to members. 


California Conference of Social Work (1901) ; 333 
Kearny St., San Francisco; Anita Eldridge, 
Executive Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 2,827; organizations, 
15 state and 217 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
April or May. Regional conferences were inaugu- 
rated in 1935. The Conference has an active 


Legislative Committee, and maintains an official 
representative during sessions of the legislature 
who reports to the Legislative Committee and to 
affiliated local legislative committees on matters 
of social legislation. A voluntary registration and 
certification of social workers project is now in its 
sixth year, during which time 1,833 social work- 
ers have been registered. In 1938 the Conference 
published a Census of Social Workers in Cali- 
fornia. In addition to the usual administrative 
committees there are active special committees 
on Education for Social Workers, Migratory 
Workers and Transients, and Personnel Stand- 
ards and Employment Practices. | 


Periodical: The Conference Bulletin, quarterly, 
25 cents a copy, free to members. 


Colorado Conference of Social Work (1917); 314 
Fourteenth St., Denver; Marjorie Northcutt, 
Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 483. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in the 
fall. For the past two years institutes have been 
held under its auspices. The Conference discusses 
state-wide social needs with a view to making 
definite recommendations for social action, and 
serves as a general forum for exchange of ideas on 
problems in the field of social welfare. It does not 
initiate or promote social legislation. 


Connecticut Conference of Social Work (1910); 
42 Hamilton St., New Britain; Mrs. Eleanor 
W. Searle, Secretary (part-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 796; organizations, 61. 


The Conference conducts an annual 
The first re- 


Activities: 
two-day meeting in the autumn. 
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- gional conference was held in the spring of 1938. 
A committee is studying the demand for study 
courses in Connecticut and the advisability of 
holding them at some other time than the annual 
meeting. The constitution does not permit the 
Conference to formulate a platform. It is, to 
date, a forum group. 


Delaware State Conference on Social Work 
(1922); 910 Gilpin Ave., Wilmington; Alice W. 
Rue, General Chairman. 


Membership: Individuals, 445; organizations, 22 
state and local. 


Activities: The Conference meets every two years, 
usually in November. Preceding the 1937 Con- 
ference six discussion groups met throughout the 
fall to consider and study problems to be pre- 
sented in round table discussion groups. The 
Conference is interested in initiating and promot- 
ing social legislation and in 1937 referred to the 
Delaware Citizens Association a request that the 
latter organization foster a survey of the public 
welfare services in the state, probably leading to 
the formation of a department of public welfare. 


Periodical: Conference Proceedings. 


Florida State Conference of Social Work (1911); 
P. O. Box 1224, Jacksonville; Sherwood H. 
Smith, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 604. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in March or April, and institutes are 
conducted at that time. Regional conferences are 
held, and state-wide studies of certain social con- 
ditions are made. 


Georgia Conference on Social Work (1924); 11 
Pryor St., Atlanta; Fred F. Athearn, Presi- 
dent. 


Membership: Individuals, 516; organizations, 39. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year fol- 
lowing Easter. It participates actively in social 
legislation, promotes the merit system and civil 
service, aids in the coordination of private and 
public relief resources, stimulates character build- 
ing and group activities, and maintains a consul- 
tation service for its members. 


Illinois Conference on Social Welfare (1896); 
Room 1400, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
Mrs. Henry P. Chandler, Secretary-Treasurer 
(part-time). 

Membership: Individuals, 582; organizations, 97. 


Activities: The Conference meets annually, pre- 
ceded by two days of study courses. During 


1937, five special regional conferences were held 
on subjects including community organization, 
health, mental hygiene, problems of child care, 
and social security. The Conference organizes 
and directs cooperative campaigns for legislative 
or administrative improvement, the immediate 
objectives being the improvement of the merit 
system in the state civil service and public wel- 
fare administrative reorganization. Through a 
Committee on the Organization of Social Forces, 
delegates of some 40 state-wide organizations 
have been directed in action. The Conference 
publishes occasional bulletins and reports in sup- 
port of special objectives. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings. 


Indiana State Conference on Social Work (1890); 
141 South Meridian St., Indianapolis; Thur- 
man A. Gottschalk, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 737; organizations, 10 
state. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October, and study courses are held at 
that time. Ten associated state-wide groups or 
organizations meet with the Conference. A Com- 
mittee on Social Legislation reports to the Con- 
ference, but only the Conference proper is em- 
powered to act upon receipt of such report. 


Iowa Association for Social Welfare (1928); name 
changed in 1938 from Iowa State Conference 
of Social Welfare; Iowa Bldg., Des Moines; 
Dorothy Jewett, Secretary-Treasurer (part- 
time). 


Membership: Individuals, 400. 


Activities: The Association holds one conference 
a year, usually in September, and sponsors re- 
gional conferences and state-wide institutes. The 
Association has an active Legislative Council. 


Periodicals: 
Bulletin, approximately 4 issues yearly, free to 
members. 


Kansas Conference of Social Work (1900); Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; Randall C. Hill, 
Secretary (part-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 319. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in the 
spring and an institute is held at that time. A 
strong Legislative Committee has had real influ- 
ence in state legislation. 


Periodical: Bulletin, occasional issues, free to 


members. 
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Kentucky Conference of Social Work (1913); 526 
East Walnut St., Louisville; Fred R. Kearney, 
Secretary (part-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 485; organization mem- 
ber, 1 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in the 
fall and is preceded by a two-day institute. The 
Conference is active in recommending sound so- 
cial security legislation to the state legislature 
and in the interpretation of social welfare meas- 
ures to the general public. 


Periodicals: Annual Proceedings; Conference 
Bulletin, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


Louisiana State Conference of Social Welfare 
(1922); name changed in 1936 from Louisiana 
Conference for Social Betterment; School of 
Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans; 
Elizabeth Wisner, Ph.D., President. 


Membership: Individuals, 403; organizations, 12. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually during the spring. 


Maine State Conference of Social Welfare 
(1909); 264 Westbrook St., South, Portland; 
Gerald E. Murch, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 190; 
1 state and 2 local. 


organizations, 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
October. It has an active Committee on Social 
Legislation. 


Maryland State Conference of Social Welfare 
(1925); 16 West Saratoga St., Baltimore; Mrs. 
Adolf Guttmacher, President. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 450; 
organizations, 39. 


Activities: The Conference meets annually in the 
spring for the presentation and discussion of so- 
cial welfare problems and social work techniques 
for both lay and professional people. The Con- 
ference supports social legislation, conducts stud- 
ies, and participates in social planning on a state- 
wide basis. 


Periodical: Conference Bulletin, occasional issues, 
free to members. 


Massachusetts Conference of Social Work (1903) ; 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; Marian L. Spencer, 
Secretary (volunteer); Richard K. Conant, 
Field Secretary (part-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 1,052; organizations, 
205. 


State Agencies—Private 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in the 
fall and institutes are held at that time. Ten 
district conferences are held throughout the state, 
operated by the field secretary. 


Periodical: Planning Sheets (covering various 
fields of work and groups of agencies), occasional 
issues, free to members. 


Michigan Conference of Social Work (1912); 512 
Olds Tower, Lansing; John A. MacLellan, 
Executive Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000; 
organizations, 20 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October, and an institute entitled Sum- 
mer Institute of Social Welfare is held annually 
at Michigan State College. Four regional con- 
ferences are given each year. The Conference is 
actively engaged in drafting and promoting good » 
social legislation. A Child Welfare Committee 
has been appointed to study the advisability of 
drafting a children’s code for the state. 


Periodical: Bulletin, monthly, free to members. 


Minnesota State Conference of Social Work 
(1892); 515 Administration Bldg., Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Kate Martin Dorr, Executive Secretary 
(half-time 9 months, full-time 3 months). 


Membership: 
110 local. 


Activities: The Conference holds an annual five- 
day meeting in May, and institutes are conducted 
as part of the program. Regional conferences 
averaging four a year are also held. By reason of 
resolutions passed at the annual meeting in 1938, 
the Conference is committed to a legislative and 
social action program with reference to civil 
service, housing, public assistance (including re- 
lief and medical care), social security program, 
and transients. 


Individuals, 1,372; organizations, 


Periodical: Bulletin, quarterly, free to members. 


Mississippi State Conference of Social Work: 
(1928); Brookhaven; Myrtle Mason, Secretary 
(volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 100, 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October. 


Missouri Association for Social Welfare (1901); 
Brown Hall, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Helen A. Brown, Executive Secretary (full- 
time). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000; 
chapters, 6. 
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Activities: The Association conducts the State 
Conference on Social Welfare which meets annu- 
ally in April, and in 1938 held nine institutes pre- 
ceding the Conference. Chapters also hold meet- 
ings in various parts of the state. The Associa- 
tion is extremely active in the promotion of social 
legislation, carrying on year-round activities in 
the support of legislative measures. It is also 
active in other forms of social planning chiefly 
through the work of its committees on Adminis- 
tration, Child Welfare, Community Organization, 
Delinquency, Family, Group Activities, Health, 
and Social Insurance. The Press Publicity Com- 
mittee carries on a valuable educational program 
through weekly news releases sent throughout the 
year to over 200 rural newspapers in the state. 
The Association certifies social workers in the 
state through its Department of Registration and 
Certification. 


Periodical: Building a Better State, monthly, 
except August, 50 cents a year, free to members. 


Nebraska Conference for Social Work (1897); 
P. O. Box 563, Grand Island; Clinton Belknap, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, 550. 


Activities: The Conference holds an annual meet- 
ing in the fall of each year and intensive institutes 
are held in connection with this meeting. District 
organizations hold monthly or quarterly meetings 
throughout the year. Through a Welfare Com- 
mittee and a Legislative Committee the Confer- 
ence membership actively sponsors welfare legis- 
lation and studies proposed legislation related to 
the field of social welfare with a view to support- 
ing or opposing such legislation. The annual 
meeting includes a very broad coverage of the 
field of social welfare, dealing with such questions 
as public health, delinquency, public welfare ad- 
ministration, case work, group work, institutional 
care, unemployment insurance, and social secur- 
ity problems generally. The Conference pub- 
lishes occasional bulletins on subjects of interest 
to its members. 


New Hampshire Conference of Social Work; 
State Board of Welfare and Relief, 9 Capitol 
St., Concord; Mrs. Eva A. Reed, Secretary 
(volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 150. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
February or March. 


New Jersey Welfare Council (1901) ;namechanged 
in 1938 from New Jersey Conference of Social 
Work; 21 Fulton St., Newark; David Fales, 
Jr., Président, 


Membership: Individuals, 1,189; organizations, 
112 state and local. 


Activities: An annual conference is held in De- 
cember, and regional meetings are conducted in 
various sections of the state. The Council is a 
state-wide, non-sectarian, non-partisan organiza- 
tion. Laymen and social workers share equally in 
its deliberations and its work, which includes 
standing committees on Child Welfare, Inter- 
racial Questions, Labor and Industry, Relief, 
Social Security, and Training for Social Work. 
The Council serves as a clearing house for ques- 
tions pertinent to social work; it indirectly, and 


on occasion directly, promotes social legislation. 


Pertodical: Bulletin, 13 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year, free to members. 


New York State Conference on Social Work 
(1899); 112 State St., Albany; Mrs. Mary B. 
Holsinger, Executive Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Contributors, 208; individual mem- 
bers, 2,636; organization members, 272. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October, and institutes are conducted 
at that time. Thirteen regional conferences are 
held each year in the spring. Through its staff 
and in other ways the Conference aims to spread 
reliable information respecting social work in the 
state, to raise standards of social work practice, 
and to encourage cooperation. 


Periodical: Quarterly Bulletin, free to members. 


North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
(1912); University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; Guy B. Phillips, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 515. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in April. Its Committee on Legislation 
aims to secure the passage of desired measures. 


North Dakota Conference of Social Work (1920); 
1104 Broadway, North, Fargo; Clarisse Cle- 
mentson, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 153; organizations, 17, 
including 5 private agencies, 2 state agencies, and 
10 county welfare boards. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October. Regional conferences are also 
held. A Legislative Committee presents recom- 
mended measures to the legislature. 


Ohio Welfare Conference (1892); 382 East Town 
St., Columbus; Mrs. Elinor Hixenbaugh, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary (part-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 750; organizations, 10. 
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Activities: The Conference meets annually in 
October, at which time its 8 divisions and 25 
kindred groups plan a four-day program. Study 
courses are conducted during the two days pre- 
ceding the meetings. A two-day mid-winter 
meeting is held which usually focuses on one as- 
pect of child or family welfare. The Conference 
has a Committee on the Revision of the Poor 
Laws and at various times endorses specific wel- 
fare legislative measures. 


Periodical: Proceedings, annually, free to mem- 
bers. 


Oregon Conference of Social Workers (1912); 
Child Guidance Clinic, University of Oregon 
Medical School, Portland; Grace Brubaker, 
Secretary-Treasurer (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 375. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
May. Two regional conferences are held. The 
Conference has the following state-wide commit- 
tees: Child Caring, Health, Mental Health, Rec- 
reation, Relief, and Social Security. 


Periodical: Findings of the Conference. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work (1908); 
P. O. Box 162, Harrisburg; William A. Jenny, 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 1,598; organizations, 
16 state and 243 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
January or February. Between 15 and 20 allied 
groups meet concurrently as part of the annual 
meeting. Regional meetings are held, based on 
local needs and interests. Discussion groups are 
conducted at all meetings in addition to general 
sessions. The Conference is an open forum for the 
exchange of opinion on social work policy and 
practice. 


Periodical: Pennsylvania Social Work, quarterly, 
$1.00 a year, free to members. 


Rhode Island Social Workers Institute (1931); 81 
North Main St., Providence; Mrs. Liree Gil- 
bert, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 385; organizations, 15 
state and 60 local. 


Activities: The Institute, which is sponsored by 
the Rhode Island Social Workers Club, holds a 
one-day conference each year, usually in March 
or April. 


South Carolina Conference of Social Work 
(1909); 1119 Barnwell St., Columbia; Adele 
Johnston Minahan, Executive Secretary (full- 
time). 


State Agencies—Private 


Membership: Individuals, 438. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in November, and a case work institute is 
held the day preceding the meetings. Four re- 
gional conferences are held in the spring. An 
educational program is promoted and social legis- 
lation sponsored. A Children’s Code Committee 
is now functioning with the ultimate goal of 
securing improved legislation and the enactment 
of necessary laws. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings, free to members. 


South Dakota Conference of Social Work (1922); 
112 Medary Ave., Brookings; Mrs. A. M. 
Eberle, Secretary-Treasurer (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 105; organizations, 5 
state. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October. Plans are under way for a 
legislative committee to help promote social 
legislation in the legislature. 


Tennessee Conference of Social Work (1914); 
500 Empire Bldg., Memphis; Mrs. Willard 
Harrell, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 338; organizations, 29, 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
March. Institutes were inaugurated in 1938 as 
part of the program of the annual meeting. Com- 
mittees are working on plans for regional confer- 
ences and on ways and means for financing a 
full-time executive secretary. The Conference 
is promoting legislation for sterilization of the 
feebleminded. Tennessee now has a State De- 
partment of Institutions and Public Welfare for 
which the Conference has long worked. 


Periodical: Tennessee Welfare News, bimonthly, 
free, 


Texas Conference of Social Welfare (1909); 
Roosevelt Hotel, Waco; Arthur O. Morehead, 
Executive Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 1,126; organizations, 81. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in 
the spring and institutes are held at that time. 
Regional conferences are held in the fall. The 
Conference has a year-round research, educa- 
tional, legislative, and informational program, 
and is now sponsoring a drive for a Texas school 
of social work. 


Periodical: Conference Bulletin, approximately 7 
issues yearly, free to members. 
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Utah State Conference of Social Work (1925); 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Ruth P. 
Lohmoelder, Secretary-Treasurer (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 275; organizations, 6 
state and 25 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October. Two annual regional confer- 
ences are also held. The Conference promotes 
social legislation. 


Periodical: Bulletin, 2 or 3 issues yearly. 


Vermont Conference of Social Work (1916); 
Court House, Middlebury; Frances M. Bates, 
Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, 438. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in October, and institutes are sometimes 
held at that time. The Conference has commit- 
tees on Mental Hygiene and Social Hygiene, and 
through its Legislative Committee endeavors to 
secure the passage of desired measures. A com- 
prehensive survey of the state has been made and 
the results published. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings (limited number 
of copies). 


Virginia Conference of Social Work (1900); Fed- 
eral Bldg., Richmond; Carroll R. Minor, Secre- 
tary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 400. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year, 
usually in the spring, and institutes are held at 
that time. Plans are under way for a series of 
regional conferences to be held in the fall and 
winter. 


Washington State Conference of Social Work 
(1903); School of Social Work, University of 
Washington, Seattle; Helen Rowe, Secretary 
(full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, 867; organizations, 42 
local agencies and 31 community councils. 


Activities: The Conference meets each year in the 
spring and institutes are held at that time. Eight 
district organizations and regional conferences 
carry on the special programs developed at the 
annual meeting. The Conference supports social 
legislation and has standing committees on Em- 
ployment, Interpretation, Legislation, and Tran- 
siency. Consultant service and field service to 
community councils are available. 


Periodicals: Proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence; Newsletter, 4 or more issues yearly, free to 
members. 


Wisconsin Conference of Social Work (1870); 
313 University Extension Bldg., Madison; 
Ward Winton, General Secretary (full-time). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 1,000; 
organizations, approximately 300 local. 


Activities: The Conference meets biennially, 
usually in September or October, and annual 
regional conferences are held. It conducts studies 
followed by a thorough educational program, 
sponsors and assists in the securing of desirable 
social legislation, directs community surveys con- 
ducted by citizens, and assists in community 
organization programs. During legislative ses- 
sions a bulletin is issued to the membership 
describing the measures of social significance in 
the legislature. 


Periodical: 
members. 


Quarterly News Bulletin, free to 


Wyoming Conference of Social Work (1935); 262 
North 9th St., Laramie; Mrs. Verna J. Hitch- 
cock, Secretary (volunteer). 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 50. 


Activities: The Conference, which was revived in 
1935 after a period of several years’ inactivity, 
meets annually in October. Semi-annual regional 
conferences were held in three districts in 1938, 
and this plan will probably be continued. 


Periodical: The Wyoming Social Worker, bi- 
monthly; Conference proceedings are published 
as a regular issue of The Wyoming Social Worker. 


Il. Strate-W1pDE ORGANIZATIONS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE PLANNING 


Commonwealth Club of California (1903); Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco; Stuart R. Ward, 
Executive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 3,565. 


Purpose and Activities: To use the efforts of 
volunteer citizens to obtain the facts on both 
sides of disputed questions affecting the state, 
nation, and international relations; to formulate 


measures and press for their adoption by the 
people, by the legislature, or by Congress; and to 
publish and disseminate the facts on all sides of 
public questions. Research service is conducted, 
employing salaried workers on problems too 
extensive for volunteer workers to handle. 


Periodical: The Commonwealth, weekly, with 
occasional supplements, $2.40 a year. 
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Delaware Citizens Association (1927); 3056 Du 
Pont Bldg., Wilmington; Etta J. Wilson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 250. 


Purpose: To act as an interpreting factor in 
developing understanding of standards and ob- 
jectives of professional educators and social work- 
ers among lay groups; to develop personal respon- 
sibility and participation among Delaware citi- 
zens; and to supplement the work of official 
boards by financing demonstrations, studies, and 
experiments in the fields of welfare and public 
education. 


Periodical: Signposts, quarterly, $1.00 a year. 


Kansas Association for Social Legislation (1933); 
811 Garfield St., Topeka; Lyle O. Armel, 
President. 


Membership: Individuals, 200; constituent or- 
ganizations, 3 state. 


Purpose and Activities: To study trends and 
gather information on the public welfare program 
in Kansas. The Association holds conferences 
with interested and constituent groups, and for- 
mulates plans and proposed legislation for con- 
sideration of the legislative body. 


Periodical: Annual Proceedings, free. 


Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences (1926); 
J. W. Manning, Ph.D., Secretary-Treasurer; 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 60, in- 
cluding professors of the social sciences, persons 
engaged in social work and allied activities, and 
public-spirited citizens. 


Activities: The organization meets at least four 
times a year, at somewhat irregular intervals, to 
discuss timely problems. Recent discussions have 
centered on taxation, state administrative reor- 
ganization, problems of relief, and purposes of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Massachusetts Civic League (1898); 3 Joy St., 
Boston; Katharine Van Etten Lyford, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, 1,300. 


Purpose and Activities: To educate and organize 
public opinion in Massachusetts in order to pro- 
cure needed measures of social value, to prevent 
harmful legislation, and to secure good adminis- 
tration of existing laws. The present program 
includes the following: community freedom in 
choice of motion pictures, improved housing, 


State Agencies—Private 


police cooperation, improved radio programs for 
children, modern correctional methods, mainte- 
nance of the merit system in the public service, 
preservation of scenic beauty from the billboard 
blight, maintenance of high educational stand- 
ards, repeal of teachers’ oath law, and improve- 
ment of standards of public health. The League 
acts as a center for accurate information on cur- 
rent legislation, and issues a legislative bulletin 
during the session of the legislature. 


Periodicals: The Lens, bimonthly, free to mem- 
bers; Current Social Research, annually, 50 cents 


a copy. 


Ohio Institute (1914); 150 East Broad St., 
Columbus; R. E. Miles, Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 85. 


Purpose: To conduct research into state-wide 
problems of public importance, and to inform 
public officials and the public as to the results of 
such research. 


Periodical: Ohio Citizen, occasional issues, free. 


Pennsylvania Liaison Conference (1929); 311 
South Juniper St., Philadelphia; Alvin R. 
Guyler, President. 


Membership: Individuals whose interest or influ- 
ence includes the state or a section larger than 
one county, and organizations serving the state or 
a section larger than one county. 


Purpose and Activities: To bring together repre- 
sentatives of organizations working in more than 
one county of the state for informal discussion of 
plans and policies and interchange of experiences. 
The Conference shall at no time usurp or dupli- 
cate the work or functions of the State Confer- 
ence on Social Work or other state organizations. 


Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
(1912); 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia; 
Alvin R. Guyler, Program Director. 


Membership: Individuals, 6,875. 


Purpose and Activities: To work for the reduction 
of the social waste, entailed by dependency, 
mental disease, and crime; and to gather and 
disseminate information which will influence and 
create public opinion and guide legislative action 
for better standards of public social services in 
local communities as well as in state-wide proj- 
ects. Through its Family and Child Welfare 
Division, Mental Hygiene Committee, and Penal 
Affairs Committee, the Association functions as 
an educational and organizing agency in the 
interest of all citizens of the Commonwealth. It 
has no political, religious, or racial affiliations. 
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Periodicals: PCA Herald, 5 issues yearly, $1.00 a 
year; Social Legislation, weekly during legislative 
sessions, $2.50 a year. 


Southwestern Social Science Association (1920); 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University; Daniel Borth, Ph.D., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Membership: Individuals, 248; 6 institutional 
members; and 143 libraries. 


Purpose and Activities: To promote, cultivate, 
and correlate the social sciences and their applica- 
tion to the solution of social problems with 
particular reference to the southwestern states, 
by the encouragement of research, by holding 
program meetings with attendance open to the 
public, and by publication and dissemination of 
information and opinion on matters of concern in 
the various social sciences. 


Periodical: Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly, $3.00 a year. 


State Charities Aid Association (1872); 105 East 
22d St., New York; Homer Folks, Secretary. 


Membership: Individuals, approximately 10,000; 
local committees, 107. 


Purpose and Activities: To aid and promote effec- 
tive public administration of health and welfare 
in New York State. The Association is a non- 
partisan, non-sectarian, state-wide citizens’ organ- 
ization. Its activities include social welfare legis- 
lation, child placing, visitation of public charitable 
institutions, and the promotion of effective state 
and local programs in the fields of public health, 
public welfare, and mental hygiene. 


Periodical: S.C.A.A. News, monthly except July 
and August, free. 
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Note: This index combines in a single alphabetical list the titles of the topical articles included in 
Part One, together with numerous cross references to subjects discussed in these articles; appropriate 
references to the 48 states’ public assistance programs as described in Part Two, and their public agencies 
as listed in Part Three; and the names of all public and private national agencies and state-wide private 
agencies included in Part Three. It is not a subject index of the contents of topical articles. 

In addition to their inclusion alphabetically the agencies appear again under the subject or subjects 
(usually the titles of topical articles) to which their work is significantly related, thus furnishing a subject 
classification of such agencies. For example, the National Travelers Aid Association is listed under “N” 
and is named again under “Aid to Travelers”’ and “‘Transiency, Migration, and Non-Residence,” these 
titles appearing respectively under “A” and “T.”’ Some agencies with a variety of activities will be 
found under three or more titles. All titles are used in the meaning given to them in the corresponding 


. topical articles. 


ApMInIsTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, 15 
Agenctes: 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
American Public Welfare Association, 613 
Adoption. See “Safeguarding Adoptions” zm Child 
Welfare Services, 72 
ApbULT EpucarTIon, 21 
Agencies: 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 603 
American Association for Adult Education, 604 
American Association of University Women, 606 
American Federation of Labor, 609 
American Library Association, 611 
Child Education Foundation, Advisory and Par- 
ent’s Consultation Service, 620 
Child Study Association of America, 620 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, 636 
National Child Welfare Association, Parents’ 
Consultation Bureau, 640 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, 643 
National Congress.of Parents and Teachers, 644 
National Council of Parent Education, 645 
National Education Association, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, 646 
National Society for the Study of Education, 653 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 654 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
Workers Education Bureau of America, 661 
Adult offenders. See Parole, 289; Prisons, Refor- 
matories, and Jails, 293; and Probation, 301 
Advisory Council on Social Security, 603 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 603 
Aged, the. See Homes and Almshouses, 166; Old 
Age Assistance, 278; and Old Age Insurance, 284 
Agriculture, extension agencies. See ‘‘Govern- 
mental Social Programs” iz Rural Social Pro- 
grams, 385. For public state agencies see under 
Agriculture in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 28 
Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 


A1D TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN (continued) 

National Association for Aid to Dependent 

Children, 637 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 601 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
AID TO TRAVELERS, 36 
Agency: 

National Travelers Aid Association, 653 
Alabama Conference of Social Work, 701 
Alabama, public assistance in, 497 
Alabama, public state agencies, 663 
Aliens. See Immigrants and Their Children, 183 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 603 
Almshouses. See Homes and Almshouses, 166 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 603 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 

604 
American Arbitration Association, 604 
American Association for Adult Education, 604 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Association for Social Security, 604 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 

605 
American Association of Medical Social Workers, 

605 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 

ers, 605 
American Association of School Physicians. See 

American School Health Association, 613 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 

605 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
American Association of University Women, 606 
American Association of Visiting Teachers, 606 
American Association of Workers for the Blind,606 
American Association on Indian Affairs, 606 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 606 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 

Speech to the Deaf, 606 
American Baptist Publication Society, Division of 

Social Education. See Baptist Publication So- 

ciety, 617 
American Bar Association, 607 
American Birth Control League, 607. A merger 

with the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
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in January, 1939, into the Birth Control Federa- 
tion of America 

American Camping Association, 607 

American City Planning Institute, 607 

American Civic Association. See American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, 612 

American Civil Liberties Union, 607 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, 607 

American Committee on Maternal Welfare, 608 

American Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, 608 

American Council on Community Self-Help Ex- 
changes, 608 

American Country Life Association, 608 

American Dental Association, 609 

American Federation of Government Employees. 
See American Federation of Labor, 609 

American Federation of Housing Authorities, 609 

American Federation of Labor, 609 

American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. See American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, 614 

American Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Employees of America. See American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 609 

American Folk Dance Society, 609 

American Foundation, 609 

American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 609 

American Foundation for the Blind, 609 

American Friends Service Committee. See Friends 
Service Committee, 627 

American Heart Association, 610 

American Home Economics Association, 610 

American Hospital Association, 610 

American Humane Association, 610 

American Indian Defense Association. See Ameri- 
can Association on Indian Affairs, 606 

American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, 610 

American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, 611 

American Institute of Park Executives, 611 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, 611 

American Library Association, 611 

American Medical Association, 611 

American National Red Cross, 611 

American Nurses’ Association, 612 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 612 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, 612 

American Park Society. See American Institute 
of Park Executives, 611 

American Parole Association, 612 

American Planning and Civic Association, 612 

American Printing House for the Blind, 612 

American Prison Association, 613 

American Protestant Hospital Association, 613 

American Psychiatric Association, 613 

American Public Health Association, 613 

American Public Welfare Association, 613 

American Red Cross. See American National Red 
Cross, 611 

American School Health Association, 613 

American Seamen’s Friend Society, 614 

American Social Hygiene Association, 614 

American Social Workers’ Hospitality Group. See 
Hospites, 629 

American Society for the Control of Cancer, 614 

American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 614 


\ 


American Society of Planning Officials, 614 

American Sociological Society, 614 

American Speech Correction Association, 615 

American Statistical Association, 615 

American Student Health Association, 615 

American Unitarian Association, Department of 
Social Relations. See Unitarian Association, 660 

American Vocational Association, 615 

American Youth Commission, 615. See also in 
Youth Programs, 490 

American Youth Congress, 615. See also in Youth 
Programs, 489 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., 616 

Arizona Conference of Social Work, 701 

Arizona, public assistance in, 499 

Arizona, public state agencies, 664 

Arkansas Conference of Social Work, 701 

Arkansas, public assistance in, 501 

Arkansas, public state agencies, 665 

Army Relief Society, 616 

Associated Lutheran Charities. 
Charities, 635 

Association of Church Social Workers, 616 

Association of Juvenile Court Judges of America, 
616 

Association of State Conference Secretaries, 616 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 616 

Attendance officers. See ‘“‘School Attendance” in 
Social and Health Work in the Schools, 402 


See Lutheran 


Baptist Publication Society, American, Division 
of Social Education, 617 
Baron de Hirsch Fund. See De Hirsch Fund, 625 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, 37 
BirTH CONTROL, 43 
Agencies: 
American Birth Control League, 607 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, 617 
National Committee on Maternal Health, 641 
National Medical Council on Birth Control, 650 
Voluntary Parenthood League, 660 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, 617 
Birth Control Federation of America. A merger in 
January, 1939, of the American Birth Control 
League, 607, and Birth Control Clinical Re- 
search Bureau, 617 
BLIND, THE, 46 
Agencies: 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, 605 
American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
606 
American Foundation for the Blind, 609 
American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, 610 
American Printing House for the Blind, 612 
Braille Institute of America, 617 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, 633 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 652 
Seeing Eye, the, Inc., 658 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 601 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 662 
For public state agencies see in State Agencies— 
Public, 663 ff. 
Blindness prevention. See the Blind, 46 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. See Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, 636 
Board of National Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. See Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 656 
Board of Parole, U. S. Department of Justice, 593 
Boy Rangers of America, 617. See also in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Organizations, 52 
Boy Scouts of America, 617. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 53 
Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WORK ORGANIZATIONS, 51 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, 611 
Boy Rangers of America, 617 
Boy Scouts of America, 617 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 617 
Camp Fire Girls, 618 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 619 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 596 
Girl Scouts, 627 
Hayden Foundation, 629 
Jewish Welfare Board, 633 
Junior Achievement, 633 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 639 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, 641 
Pioneer Youth of America, 656 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 662 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 
Boys’ clubs. See Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions, 51 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 617. See also in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Organizations, 53 
Braille Institute of America, 617 
Brookings Institution, 617 
Brush Foundation, 618 
Buffalo Foundation, 618 
Buhl Foundation, 618 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 618 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries. See Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, .636 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 593 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research. See Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 624 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 594 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, 594 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, 618 
Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, 594 
Bureau of the Census, U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce, 594 
Burke Relief Foundation. See Sturgis Fund of the 
Winifred Masterson Burke Relief Foundation, 
659 


California Conference of Social Work, 701 

California, public assistance in, 503 

California, public state agencies, 665 

Camp Fire Girls, 618. See also in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, 54 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 618 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 619 

Case work. See Social Case Work, 408 

Category relief. See Public Assistance, 316 


Index 


Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States, 619. 
See also 1n Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions, 54 

Catholic Daughters of America, 619 

Catholic Hospital Association of the United States 
and Canada, 619 

CATHOLIC SocrAL Work, 58 

Agencies: 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 619 
Catholic Daughters of America, 619 
Catholic Hospital Association, 619 
Christ Child Society, 620 
Daughters of Isabella, National Circle, 625 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
631 
Knights of Columbus, 634 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 640 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 642 
National Council of Catholic Men, 644 
National Council of Catholic Women, 645 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council, 
659 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, 619 

Central Howard Association, 619 

Central Statistical Board, 594 

Chaplains’ Association. See American Prison 
Association, 613 

Character-building activities. See Adult Educa- 
tion, 21; Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 
51; Community Centers, 83; Recreation, 361; 
Settlements, 391; Social Group Work, 413; and 
Youth Programs, 484 

Charles Hayden Foundation. See Hayden Foun- 
dation, 629 

Chicago Community Trust, 619 

Child and youth protection. See “Child Protec- 
tion”’ zz Child Welfare Services, 68 

Child Education Foundation, 620 

Child guidance clinics. See in Mental Hygiene, 
254 

Child health. See Maternal and Child Health, 
232; and Social and Health Work in the Schools, 
402 

Child labor. See in Labor Legislation and Admin- 
istration, 210 

Child placing. See “Institutional and Foster 
Home Care” zm Child Welfare Services, 64 

Child Study Association of America, 620 

Child Welfare League of America, 620 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES, 63 

Agenctes: 

American Humane Association, 610 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, 611 

Child Welfare League of America, 620 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 

Church Mission of Help, National Council, 621 

Duke Endowment, Orphan Section, 625 

Girls’ Service League of America, 628 

National Association of Day Nurseries, 638 

National Florence Crittenton Mission, 647 

National Girls’ Work Council, 647 

Salvation Army, 658 

Volunteers of America, 661 

See also under Catholic Social Work, Jewish 
Social Work, and Protestant Social Work. 
For public state agencies see under Public Wel- 
fare in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
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Children of unmarried parents. See “‘Illegitimacy 
as a Child Welfare Problem” zz Child Welfare 
Services, 70 

Children’s aid societies. See Child Welfare Serv- 

ices, 63 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 594 

Children’s Fund of Michigan, 620 

Children’s homes or institutions. See “Institu- 
tional and Foster Home Care” zm Child Welfare 
Services, 64 

Christ Child Society, 620 

Christian Church, National Benevolent Associa- 
tion, 620 

Christian Churches. See Congregational and 
Christian Churches, 623 

Chronic diseases. See “Care for the Chronically 
Ill and for Convalescents”’ 1m Medical Care, 240 

Church Conference of Social Work, 620 

Church League for Industrial Democracy, 621 

Church Mission of Help, National Council, 621 

Church Recreation Service. See Cooperative Rec- 
reation Service, 624 

Church social work. See Catholic Social Work, 58; 
Jewish Social Work, 196; and Protestant Social 
Work, 305 

Citizens Committee for Planned Parenthood. See 
American Birth Control League, 607 

a planning. See in Housing and City Planning, 

6 


Civit LIBERTIES, 76 
Agency: 

American Civil Liberties Union, 607 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 621 

Civil Service Commission, United States, 595 

Civil service merit systems. See Merit Systems in 
Public Welfare, 258 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps, 79 

Agency: 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 595 

Cleveland Foundation, 621 

Clinical Psychology Group, 621 

Clinics. See in Medical Care, 240 

Collective bargaining. See in Labor Legislation 
and Administration, 217; and Labor Relations, 
221 

Colorado Conference of Social Work, 701 

Colorado, public assistance in, 505 

Colorado, public state agencies, 666 

Columbian Squires. See Knights of Columbus, 
634 

Commission on Christian Social Action, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church. See Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 626 

Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 621 

Committee for Industrial Organization. See Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 623 

Committee on Academic Freedom. See American 
Civil Liberties Union, 607 

Committee on Alien Civil Rights. 
Civil Liberties Union, 607 

Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 
622 

Committee on Education for Civil Liberties. See 
American Civil Liberties Union, 607 

Committee on Indian Civil Rights. See American 
Civil Liberties Union, 607 

Committee on Labor’s Rights. 
Civil Liberties Union, 607 


See American 


See American 


Committee on Religious Liberties. See American 

Civil Liberties Union, 607 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 622 
Committee on Social and Moral Welfare, Presby- 

terian Church of the United States. See Presby- 

terian Church of the United States, 656 _ 
Commonwealth Club of California, 706 
Commonwealth Fund, 622 
COMMUNITY CENTERS, 83 
CoMMUNITY CHEstTs, 86 
Agency: 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Community councils. See Councils in Social 

Work, 96 
Community funds. 
Community organization. 

Planning, 424 
Community trusts. 

Work, 159 
bane Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 

95 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for 

the Deaf, 622 
Conference of Mayors. 

ference of Mayors, 660 
Conference of Psychiatrists and Psychologists of 

Juvenile Training Schools, 623 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 623 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Authofe 

ities of North America, 623 
Conference of State and Territorial Health Siicar 

with the Public Health Service. See Public 

Health Service, U. S. Department of the Treas- 

ury, 600 
Conference of Superintendents of Correctional In- 

stitutions for Girls and Women, 623 
Conference on Immigration Policy, 623 
CONFERENCES OF SOCIAL Work,! 91 

Agencies: 

Association of State Conference Secretaries, 616 

International Conference on Social Work, 631 

National Conference of Social Work, 643 

Pennsylvania Liaison Conference, 707 

For state conferences of social work see in State 

Agencies—Private, 701 ff. 
Congregational and Christian Churches, Council 

for Social Action, 623 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
Connecticut Conference of Social Work, 701 
Connecticut, public assistance in, 507 
Connecticut, public state agencies, 667 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 

623 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service. See 

Extension Service, U. S. Departments of Agri- 

culture, 596 
Cooperative Recreation Service, 624 
Coordinating councils. See zm Councils in Social 

Work, 100 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., 624 
Correctional institutions. Sze Juvenile Training 

Schools, 205; and Prisons, Reformatories, and 

Jails, 293 
Council for Social Action, Congregational and 

Christian Churches. See Congregational and 

Christian Churches, 623 


1 Agencies engaged in activities in a single field are not 
included in this list. 


See Community Chests, 86 
See Social Welfare 


See Foundations in Social 


See United States Con- 
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Loe of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 


Council of National Jewish Agencies, 624 
Council of State Governments, 624 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 624 
Council on Interstate Migration, 625 
COUNCILS IN SociAL Work, 96 
Agenctes: 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Coordinating Councils, Inc., 624 
National Social Work Council, 652 
Councils of social agencies. See Councils in Social 
Work, 96 
County and city homes. 
houses, 166 
Courts and social work. See Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Courts, 201; and Legal Aid, 229 
Credit Union National Association, 625 
Crime prevention and treatment. See Behavior 
Problems, 37; Parole, 289; Prisons, Reforma- 
tories, and Jails, 293; and Probation, 301 
Agencies: 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, 611 
National Crime Commission, 646 
National Crime Prevention Institute, 646 
pape adults. See Vocational Rehabilitation, 
472 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 101 
Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 
International Society for Crippled Children, 632 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 647 
For public state agencies see in State Agencies— 
Public, 663 ff. 


See Homes and Alms- 


Daughters of Isabella, National Circle, 625 
Day nurseries. See ‘‘Day Nurseries and Foster 
Day Care’ in Child Welfare Services, 66 
De Hirsch Fund, 625 
DEAF AND THE Harp oF HEARING, THE, 107 
Agenctes: 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, 606 
American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, 610 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 614 
Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, 622 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
623 
National Association of the Deaf, 639 
National Education Association, Lip Reading 
Department, 646 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 659 
Delaware Citizens Association, 707 
Delaware, public assistance in, 509. 
Delaware, public state agencies, 668 
Delaware State Conference on Social Work, 702 
Delinquency. See Behavior Problems, 37; “Child 
Protection” in Child Welfare Services, 68; “‘Co- 
ordinating Councils” zz Councils in Social Work, 
100; Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, 
201; Juvenile Training Schools, 205; and Pro- 
bation, 301 
Department of National Lutheran Welfare, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. See Lutheran Coun- 
cil, 635 


Index 


Department of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. See 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, 656 

Direct relief. See Relief, 372 

DIRECTORIES OF AGENCIES, PART THREE, 593 ff. 

Disaster Loan Corporation, 595 

DISASTER RELIEF, 110 

Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, 611 
Disaster Loan Corporation, 595 
Works Progress Administration, 602 

Disciples of Christ, Department of Social Educa- 
tion and Social Action, 625 

Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 595 

Domestic relations courts. See Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Courts, 201 

ae Endowment, Hospital and Orphan Sections, 


Education, federal agencies. See “‘ Education” in 
Federal Agencies in Social Work, 146 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL Work, 113 
Agencies: 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
605 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
Education, state agencies. See “‘State Education 
Agencies” in Social and Health Work in the 
Schools, 406 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 635 
Emergency Conservation Work. See Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, 595 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, United 
States, 596 
Employment agencies. See Employment Services, 
124 


Fund. See 


Employment Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
596 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, 124 
Agencies: 
American Vocational Association, 615 
Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 596 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 597 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, 631 
National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, 639 
National Committee on Household Employ- 
ment, 641 
National Urban League, 653 
National Youth Administration, 599 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
601 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 
For public state agencies see under Labor zm State 
Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Epilepsy. See in Mental Hygiene, 256 
Episcopal Church, Protestant, National Council, 
Department of Christian Social Service. See 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 657 
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Episcopal Social Work Conference, 626 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action, 626 

Everywhere League. See American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, 614 

Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 596 


Falk Foundation, 626 
Family budgets. See im Family Income Manage- 
ment, 132 
Family courts. See Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts, 201 
Family debt. See “Family Debts and Resources” 
in Family Income Management, 134 
FAMILY INCOME MANAGEMENT, 132 
Agencies: 
American Home Economics Association, 610 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 593 
Credit Union National Association, 625 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 596 
Family Welfare Association of America, 626 
Farm Credit Administration, 596 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 596 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 597 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 635 
National Conference of State Small Loan Super- 
visors, 643 
National Education Association, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, 646 
National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions, 647 
Nutrition Clinics, Inc., 655 
Rural Electrification Administration, 601 
Sage Foundation, Department of Consumer 
Credit Studies, 657 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
FAMILY SocrAL Work, 136 
Agencies: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 626 
Sage Foundation, Charity Organization De- 
partment, 657 
See also under Catholic Social Work, Jewish 
Social Work, and Protestant Social Work 
Family Welfare Association of America, 626 
Farm Credit Administration, 596 
Farm Foundation, 626 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 596 
FEDERAL AGENCIES IN SOCIAL Work, 141 
op Sieh see tn National Agencies—Public, 
93 


bey aid. See Financing Public Social Work, 

5a 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. See 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 

Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 597 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 626 

Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, 597 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 597 


Federal Home Loan Bank System. See Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, 597 
Federal Housing Administration, 597 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 597 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
See Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 597 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 597 
Feeblemindedness. See “Mental Deficiency” in 
Mental Hygiene, 255 
Fels Fund, 627 
FINANCING PRIVATE SocriAL Work, 148 
Agencies: 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 624 
National Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery, 641 
National Information Bureau, 648 
National Social Work Council, 652 
Social Work Publicity Council, 658 
FINANCING PuBLic SocitAL Work, 153 
Florence Crittenton Mission. See National Flor- 
ence Crittenton Mission, 647 
Florida, public assistance in, 511 
Florida, public state agencies, 668 
Florida State Conference of Social Work, 702 
Folk Arts Center. See National Committee on 
Folk Arts of the United States, 641 
Foreign born, the. See Immigrants and Their 
Children, 183 
Foreign Language Information Service, 627 
ie social work. Seein Social Work Year Book, 
19 
ia Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
9 
Forum on the American Indian, 627 
Foster care for children. See Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, 63 
Foundation for Positive Health, 627 
FOUNDATIONS IN SocIAL Work, 159 
Foundations concerned with social welfare and 
related fields: 
American Foundation, 609 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 609 
American Foundation for the Blind, 609 
Brookings Institution, 617 
Brush Foundation, 618 
Buffalo Foundation, 618 
Buhl Foundation, 618 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 618 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 619 
Chicago Community Trust, 619 
Child Education Foundation, 620 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, 620 
Cleveland Foundation, 621 
Commonwealth Fund, 622 
De Hirsch Fund, 625 
Duke Endowment, Hospital and Orphan Sec- 
tions, 625 
Falk Foundation, 626 
Farm Foundation, 626 
Fels Fund, 627 
Foundation for Positive Health, 627 
General Education Board, 627 
Golden Rule Foundation, 628 
Harmon Foundation, 628 
Harrison Foundation, 629 
Hayden Foundation, 629 
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FouNDATIONS IN SociaL Work (continued) 
Hofheimer Foundation, 629 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, 633 
Kellogg Foundation, 634 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 635 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 636 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 647 
New York Foundation, 655 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 655 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 656 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Sage Foundation, 657 
Southern Education Foundation, 659 
Spelman Fund of New York, 659 
Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation, 659 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
Wieboldt Foundation, 661 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 662 
4-H clubs. See im Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organi- 
zations, 54 
Fraternal orders and service clubs. 
Work Year Book, 1937 
Friends Service Committee, American, 627 


See in Social 


General assistance or relief. See Public Assist- 
ance, 316 

General Education Board, 627 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 627 

Georgia Conference on Social Work, 702 

Georgia, public assistance in, 513 

Georgia, public state agencies, 669 

Girl Scouts, 627. See also in Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Organizations, 54 

Girls’ clubs. See Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions, 51 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America, 628 

Girls’ Service League of America, 628 

Golden Rule Foundation, 628 

Goodwill Industries. See National Association of 
Goodwill Industries, 638 

Governmental Research Association, 628 

Grants-in-aid. See ‘Grants-in-Aid or Subven- 
tions” zm Financing Public Social Work, 158 

Great Lakes Institute for Social Work Executives. 
See Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 

Group work. See Social Group Work, 413 


Handicapped, the. See the Blind, 46; Crippled 
Children, 101; the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 107; Mental Hygiene, 250; and Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 472 

Hard of hearing, the. 
Hard of Hearing, 108 

Harmon Foundation, 628 

Harrison Foundation, 629 

Hayden Foundation, 629 

Health. See Public Health, 331 

Health education. See ‘Administrative Divi- 
sions” 1n Public Health, 336 

HEALTH INSURANCE, 162 

Agencies: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Association for Social Security, 604 


See in the Deaf and the 


Index 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
629 


Hofheimer Foundation, 629 
Home economics. See ‘‘Home Economics and 
cae in Family Income Management, 
Home Economics in Social Work. See American 
Home Economics Association, 610 
Home Missions Council, 629 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Home Loan Bank Board, 597 
Home work. See in Labor Legislation and Ad- 
ministration, 214 
Homeless persons. See Homes and Almshouses, 
166; Housing for Unattached Persons, 178; and 
Transiency, Migration, and Non-Residence, 440 
HOMES AND ALMSHOUSES, 166 
Agency: 
ey Alliance of Agencies for Care of Aged, 
63 
See also under Catholic Social Work, Jewish 
Social Work, and Protestant Social Work 
Homes for the aged, private. See ‘‘ Private Homes 
for the Aged” zx Homes and Almshouses, 168 
Hospital Library Service Bureau. See American 
Hospital Association, 610 
Hospital social work. See Medical Social Work, 
246 
Hospitals. See in Medical Care, 239 
Hospites, 629 
Hours of labor. See im Labor Legislation and Ad- 
ministration, 212 
Household employment. See 1m Employment Serv- 
ices, 128 
Housekeeper service. See ‘‘Housekeeper Service 
as a Substitute for Foster Care’”’ iz Child Wel- 
fare Services, 67 
HOUSING AND CiTy PLANNING, 170 
Agenctes: 
American City Planning Institute, 607 
American Federation of Housing Authorities, 
609 
American Planning and Civic Association, 612 
American Public Health Association, Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, 613 
American Society of Planning Officials, 614 
Buhl Foundation, 618 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, 597 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 597 
Federal Housing Administration, 597 
Housing Authority, United States, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 598 
National Association of Housing Officials, 638 
National Conference on Slum Clearance, 643 
National Federation of Settlements, Housing 
Department, 647 
National Housing Committee, 648 
National Municipal League, 650 
National Public Housing Conference, 651 
National Recreation Association, 651 
National Resources Committee, 599 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 655 
Regional Planning Association of America, 657 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 601 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Housing Authority, United States, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 598 


See Federal 
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Housing Division, Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works. See Housing Author- 
ity, United States, 598 

HousING FOR UNATTACHED Persons, 178 

Agencies: 

Catholic Daughters of America, 619 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle, 625 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America, 628 

International Order of The King’s Daughters 
and Sons, 632 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Women’s Home 
Missionary Society, 636 

National Council of Catholic Women, 645 

Salvation Army, 658 

Volunteers of America, 661 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, 662 

Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 

Housing Insurance Fund. See Federal Housing 
Administration, 597 


Idaho, public assistance in, 514 
Idaho, public state agencies, 670 
Illegitimacy. See “Illegitimacy as a Child Wel- 
fare Problem”’ zz Child Welfare Services, 70 
Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, 702 
Illinois, public assistance in, 516 
Illinois, public state agencies, 670 
Immigrant Publication Society, 629 
IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 183 
Agencies: 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, 607 
Conference on Immigration Policy, 623 
Foreign Language Information Service, 627 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
629 
Hospites, 629 
Immigrant Publication Society, 629 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 598 
International Migration Service, 
Branch, 632 
Italian Welfare League, 632 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 640 
National Conference of International Institutes, 
642 
National Coordinating Committee for Aid to 
Refugees and Emigrants Coming from Ger- 
many, 644 
National Council of Jewish Women, Depart- 
_ ment of Service for the Foreign Born, 645 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship, 646 
National Institute of Immigrant Welfare, 648 
National League for American Citizenship, 
649 
North American Civic League, 655 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S, 
Department of Labor, 598 
Indian Office. See Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, 600 
Indian Rights Association, 629 
Indiana, public assistance in, 518 
Indiana, public state agencies, 671 
Indiana State Conference on Social Work, 702 


American 


INDIANS, 189 
Agenctes: 
American Association on Indian Affairs, 606 
Council of Women for Home Missions, Joint 
Indian Committee (with Home Missions 
Council), 624 
Forum on the American Indian, 627 
Home Missions Council, Joint Indian Commit- 
tee (with Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions), 629 
Indian Rights Association, 629 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Department 
of Indian Activities, 636 
National Indian Association, 648 
Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 600 
Indoor relief. See Relief, 372 
Industrial and labor problems. See Labor Legis- 
lation and Administration, 209; and Labor Re- 
lations, 221 
Industrial diseases and injuries. See ‘‘Occupa- 
tional Diseases’”’ ix Workmen’s Compensation, 
482 
Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 630 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 630 
Industrial schools. See Juvenile Training Schools, 
205 
Information Service, United States, 
Emergency Council, 598 
Institute for Government Research. See Brook- 
ings Institution, 617 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 630 
Institute of Economics. See Brookings Institu- 
tion, 617 
Institute of Public Administration and Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 630 
Institutions. See “Institutional and Foster Home 
Care”’ in Child Welfare Services, 64; Homes 
and Almshouses, 166; “Hospitals” 72 Medical 
Care, 239; Juvenile Training Schools, 205; 
Mental Hygiene, 250; and Prisons, Reforma- 
tories, and Jails, 293 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, 598 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 630 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, 630 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 631 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, 631 
International Conference on Social Work, 631 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 631 
International Council of Religious Education, 631 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 631 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 631 
International Labor Organization, Washington 
Office, 632 
sah cen Migration Service, American Branch, 


National 


International Order of The King’s Daughters and 
Sons, 632 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL Work,! 192 
Agencies: 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 630 
1 Only those international agencies which also function 


nationally in the United States are named here. For 
other international agencies see in the article. ‘ 
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INTERNATIONAL SocrAL Work (continued) 
International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, 630 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 631 
International Conference on Social Work, 631 
hh et haley Council for Exceptional Children, 
Roa Council of Religious Education, 
3 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
631 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 631 
International Labor Organization, Washington 
Office, 632 
International 
Branch, 632 
International Order of The King’s Daughters 
and Sons, 632 
International Society for Crippled Children, 
632 
International Society for Crippled Children, 632 
Interpretation in social work. See Publicity and 
Interpretation in Social Work, 357 
Interracial relations. See Immigrants and Their 
Children, 183; Indians, 189; and Negroes, 270 
Interstate Commission on Crime, 632 
lowa Association for Social Welfare, 702 
Iowa, public assistance in, 520 
Iowa, public state agencies, 672 
Italian Welfare League, 632 


Migration Service, American 


a; AILS. See in Prisons, Reformatories, and Jails, 
298 
Jewish Agricultural Society, 633 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, 633 
JEwisH SociAL Work, 196 
Agencies: 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 619 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 624 
Council of National Jewish Agencies, 624 
De Hirsch Fund, 625 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
629 
Jewish Agricultural Society, 633 
Jewish Braille Institute of America, 633 
Jewish Welfare Board, 633 
National Association of Jewish Center Workers, 
638 
National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, 
642 
National Council of Jewish Women, 645 
National Desertion Bureau, 646 
Jewish Welfare Board, 633. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 55 
Joint Committee on Relief Statistics, 633 
Joint Vocational Service, 633 
‘Judge Baker Guidance Center, 633 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. See Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Junior Achievement, 633. See also in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Organizations, 55 ee 
Junior Leagues of America. See Association of the 
Junior Leagues of America, 616 
Junior Red Cross. See in Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Organizations, 55 


Index 


JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS Courts, 201 
Agencies: 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges of Amer- 
ica, 616 
Rete Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Harrison Foundation, 629 
National Probation Association, 651 
Juvenile delinquency. See Behavior Problems, 37; 
“Child Protection” 7x Child Welfare Services, 
68; ‘Coordinating Councils’ 72 Councils in 
Social Work, 100; Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts, 201; Juvenile Training Schools, 
205; and Probation, 301 
Juvenile protective associations. See “‘Child Pro- 
tection’ 12 Child Welfare Services, 68 
JUVENILE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 205 
Agencies: 
cena Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
94 
Conference of Psychiatrists and Psychologists 
of Juvenile Training Schools, 623 
Conference of Superintendents of Correctional 
Institutions for Girls and Women, 623 
National Association of Training Schools, 639 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 642 
National Conference of Superintendents of Ju- 
venile Training Schools and Reformatories, 
643 


Kansas Association for Social Legislation, 707 
Kansas Conference of Social Work, 702 
Kansas, public assistance in, 523 

Kansas, public state agencies, 673 

Kellogg Foundation, 634 

Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences, 707 
Kentucky Conference of Social Work, 703 
Kentucky, public assistance in, 525 

Kentucky, public state agencies, 673 

Knights of Columbus, 634 


Labor Bureau, Inc., 634 
Labor, federal agencies. See ‘‘Labor Programs’’ 
in Federal Agencies in Social Work, 144 
LABOR LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 209 
Agencies: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Federation of Labor, 609 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 594 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 595 
International Association of Governmental La- 
bor Officials, 630 
International Labor Organization, Washington 
Office, 632 
National Child Labor Committee, 640 
National Consumers’ League, 644 
National Labor Standards Committee, 649 
National Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, 654 
Sage Foundation, Department of Industrial 
Studies, 657 
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Lasor LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION (con- 
tinued) 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 601 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
601 
For public state agencies see under Labor in State 
Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Lasor RELATIONS, 221 
Agenctes: 
American Arbitration Association, 604 
American Federation of Labor, 609 
' Bureau of Personnel Administration, 618 
Conciliation Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
595 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 630 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 631 
Labor Bureau, Inc., 634 
Labor Research Association, 634 
Maritime Labor Board, 598 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, 640 
National Labor Relations Board, 598 
National Mediation Board, 599 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 654 
Personnel Research Federation, 655 
Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, 
Department of Christian Social Service, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Relations, 657 
Sage Foundation, Department of Industrial 
Studies, 657 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
659 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
Workers Alliance of America, 661 
Labor Research Association, 634 
Labor, state agencies. See ‘‘Labor Law Adminis- 
tration”’ in Labor Legislation and Administra- 
tion, 218 
Labor unions. See Labor Relations, 221 
League for Industrial Democracy, 634 
LEGAL Arp, 229 
Agencies: 
American Bar Association, Committee on Legal 
Aid Work, 607 
National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, 638 
Legal Aid Group. See National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, 638 
Leisure League of America, 635 
Leisure-time activities. See Adult Education, 21; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 51; Com- 
munity Centers, 83; Recreation, 361; Settle- 
ments, 391; Social Group Work, 413; and 
Youth Programs, 484 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 


Life insurance adjustment. See “Family Debts 
and Resources” 7m Family Income Management, 
134 

Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 635 

Louisiana, public assistance in, 527 

Louisiana, public state agencies, 674 

Louisiana State Conference of Social Welfare, 703 

Lutheran Charities, Associated, 635 

Lutheran Church in America, United, Inner Mis- 
sion Board, 635 


Lutheran Council, National, Department of Na- 
tional Lutheran Welfare, 635 
Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, National, 635 


McCormick Memorial Fund, 635 
Maine, public assistance in, 529 
Maine, public state agencies, 675 
Maine State Conference of Social Westee) 703 
Maritime Labor Board, 598 
Maryland, public assistance in, 530 
Maryland, public state agencies, 675 
Maryland State Conference of Social Welfare, 703 
Massachusetts Civic League, 707 
Massachusetts Conference of Social Work, 703 
Massachusetts, public assistance in, 532 
Massachusetts, public state agencies, 676 
MATERNAL, AND CHILD HEALTH, 232 
Agencies: 
American Committee on Maternal Welfare, 608 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, 620 
Kellogg Foundation, 634 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 635 
Maternity Center Association, 636 
National Committee on Maternal Health, 641 
National Council for Mothers and Babies, 644 
For public state agencies see under Health in 
State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Maternity Center Association, 636 
Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the Blind. See 
Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 662 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. See Falk 
Foundation, 626 
MEDICAL Care, 238 
Agencies: 
American Foundation, 609 
American Hospital Association, 610 
American Medical Association, 611 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 613 
American Public Welfare Association, Medical 
Care Committee, 613 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 618 
Catholic Hospital Association, 619 
ae on Research in Medical Economics, 
6 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Rural Hos- 
pitals, 622 
Duke Endowment, Hospital Section, 625 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 636 
National Hospital Association, 648 
National Medical Association, 650 
Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation, 659 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
MEDICAL SocrAL Work, 246 
Agencies: 
American Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, 605 
American Hospital Association, Committee on 
Hospital Social Service, 610 
Mental deficiency. See in Mental Hygiene, 255 
Mental disease. See in Mental Hygiene, 251 
MENTAL HyGIeENgE, 250 
Agencies: 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 606 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 609 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 612 
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MENTAL HycIENE (continued) 
American Psychiatric Association, 613 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Child Hygiene Division, 594 
Clinical Psychology Group, 621 
Commonwealth Fund, Program in Mental Hy- 
giene, 622 
Fels Fund, 627 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 
3 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, 633 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 640 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Division of Special Problems, 599 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, Division of Mental Hygiene, 600 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies— Public, 663 ff. 
Merit SysTeMs IN PuBiic WELFARE, 258 
Agencies: 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
American Public Welfare Association, 613 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 621 
Civil Service Commission, United States, 595 
National Civil Service Reform League, 640 
National League of Women Voters, 649 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, 636 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, 636 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 636 
Michigan Conference of Social Work, 703 
Michigan, public assistance in, 535 
Michigan, public state agencies, 677 
Migrants. See Transiency, Migration, and Non- 
Residence, 440 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 636 
Minimum fair wage. See in Labor Legislation and 
Administration, 215 
Minnesota, public assistance in, 537 
Minnesota, public state agencies, 678 
Beatie State Conference of Social Work, 703 
ississippi, public assistance in, 538 
Mississippi, public state agencies, 679 
Mississippi State Conference of Social Work, 703 
Missouri Association for Social Welfare, 703 
Missouri, public assistance in, 540 
Missouri, public state agencies, 679 
Mobilization for Human Needs. See Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Montana, public assistance in, 542 
Montana, public state agencies, 680 
Mothers’ aid. See Aid to Dependent Children, 28 
Mothers’ Aid Association. See National Associa- 
tion for Aid to Dependent Children, 637 
Motion Picture Research Council, 636 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund. See Federal 
Housing Administration, 597 


Nathan Hofheimer Foundation. See Hofheimer 
Foundation, 629 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
636 

NATIONAL AGENCIES—PRIVvATE, 603 ff. 

NATIONAL AGENCIES—PUBLIC, 593 ff. 

National Alliance of Agencies for Care of Aged, 637 

National Amateur Athletic Federation, 637 


Index 


National Amateur Athletic Federation, Women’s 
Division, 637 

National Association for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, 637 

National Association for Nursery Education, 637 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 637 

Neko Association for the Study of Group Work, 

National Association for Travelers Aid and Tran- 
sient Service. See National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation, 653 

National Association of Colored Women, 638 

National Association of Day Nurseries, 638 

National Association of Goodwill Industries, 638 

National Association of Housing Officials, 638 

aon Association of Jewish Center Workers, 

3 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations, 
638 

National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education, 639 

National Association of the Deaf, 639 

National Association of Training Schools, 639 

National Association on Indian Affairs. See Ameri- 
can Association on Indian Affairs, 606 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL Work, 265 
For agencies see in National Agencies—Private, 

03 ff. 


National Benevolent Association, Christian Church. 
See Christian Church, 620 

National Board, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. See Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, 662 

National Boys and Girls Week Committee for the 
United States, 639 

National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
639 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 639 

National Cancer Institute. See Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of the Treasury, 600 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 640 

National Child Labor Committee, 640 

National Child Welfare Association, 640 

National Civic Federation, 640 

National Civil Service Reform League, 640 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 640 

National Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery, 641 

National Committee of Health Council Executives, 
641 

National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 


National Committee on Folk Arts of the United 
States, 641 

National Committee on Household Employment, 
641 

National Committee on Labor Injunctions. See 
American Civil Liberties Union, 607 

National Committee on Maternal Health, 641 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
641 

National Committee on Volunteers in Social Work, 


National Conference of Catholic Charities, 642 

National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, 642 

National Conference of International Institutes, 
642 
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National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, — 


642 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, 642 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 642 
National Conference of Social Work, 643 
National Conference of State Small Loan Super- 
visors, 643 
National Conference of Superintendents of Juve- 
nile Training Schools and Reformatories, 643 
National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries, 
643 
National Conference on City Planning. See 
American Planning and Civic Association, 612 
National Conference on Slum Clearance, 643 
National Conference on State Parks, 643 
National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, 643 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 644 
National Consumers’ League, 644 
National Coordinating Committee for Aid to 
Refugees and Emigrants Coming from Ger- 
many, 644 
National Council for Mothers and Babies, 644 
National Council for the Physically Handicapped, 
644 
National Council of Catholic Men, 644 
National Council of Catholic Women, 645 
National Council of Federated Church Women, 
645 
National Council of Jewish Women, 645 
National Council of Parent Education, 645 
National Council of Women of the United States, 
645 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship. 
See American Civil Liberties Union, 607 
National Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship, 646 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Department of Christian Social Service. See 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 657 
National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. See Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
662 
National Crime Commission, 646 
National Crime Prevention Institute, 646 
National Desertion Bureau, 646 
National Economic and Social Planning Associa- 
tion, 646 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 646 
National Education-Recreation Council, 647 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 647 
National Federation of Citizens’ Councils. See 
National Municipal League, 650 
National Federation of Day Nurseries. See Na- 
tional Association of Day Nurseries, 638 
National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions, 647 
National Federation of Settlements, 647 
National Florence Crittenton Mission, 647 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 647 
National Girls’ Work Council, 647 
National Group of Seamen’s Agencies, 648 
National Health Council, 648 
National Hospital Association, 648 
National Housing Committee, 648 
National Indian Association, 648 
National Information Bureau, 648 


National Institute of Health. See Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of the Treasury, 600 

National Institute of Immigrant Welfare, 648 

National Jail Association, 649 

National Kindergarten Association, 649 

National Labor Relations Board, 598 

National Labor Standards Committee, 649 

National League for American Citizenship, 649 

National League of Compulsory Education Offi- 
cials. See National League to Promote School 
Attendance, 650 

National League of Nursing Education, 649 

National League of Women Voters, 649 

National League to Promote School Attendance, 
650 

National Lutheran Inner Mission Conference. See 
Lutheran Inner Mission Conference, 635 

National Mediation Board, 599 

National Medical Association, 650 

National Medical Council on Birth Control, 650 

National Municipal League, 650 

National Music Week Committee, 650 

National Negro Congress, 650 

National Negro Health Movement. See Public 
Health Service, U. S. Department of the Treas- 
ury, 600 

National Occupational Conference, 650 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
651 

National Park Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 

National Parks Association, 651 

National Prisoners’ Aid Association. 
ican Prison Association, 613 

National Probation Association, 651 

National Public Housing Conference, 651 

National Recreation Association, 651 

National Reemployment Service. See Employ- 
ment Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 596 

National Rehabilitation Association, 652 

National Religion and Labor Foundation, 652 

National Research Council, 652 

National Resources Committee, 599 * 

National Safety Council, 652 

National Social Service Exchange Committee. See 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 

National Social Work Council, 652 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
652 

National Society for the Study of Education, 653 

National Travelers Aid Association, 653 

National Tuberculosis Association, 653 

National Unemployed League. See Workers Al- 
liance of America, 661 

National Unemployment Council. See Workers 
Alliance of America, 661 

National Unemployment League, 653 

National Urban League, 653 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 654 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
654 

National Woman’s Relief Society, 654 

National Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 
ica, 654 

National Youth Administration, 599. See also in 
Youth Programs, 484 

National Youth Week Committee for the United 
States. See National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee for the United States, 639 


See Amer- 


We 


Navy Relief Society, 654 
Nebraska Conference for Social Work, 704 
Nebraska, public assistance in, 543 
Nebraska, public state agencies, 681 
Needlework Guild of America, 654 
Neglected children. See Child Welfare Services, 63 
Negro Rural School Fund. See Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation, 659 
NeGroes, 270 
Agencies: 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 621 
Federal Council of Churches, Department of 
Race Relations, 626 
General Education Board, 627 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Bureau of 
Negro Work, 636 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 637 
National Association of Colored Women, 638 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, 643 
National Federation of Settlements, Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, 647 
National Hospital Association, 648 
National Medical Association, 650 
National Negro Congress, 650 
National Urban League, 653 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 655 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
er National Negro Health Movement, 


Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Southern Education Foundation, 659 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 662 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 

Neighborhood houses. See Settlements, 391 

Nevada, public assistance in, 545 

Nevada, public state agencies, 681 

New Hampshire Conference of Social Work, 704 

New Hampshire, public assistance in, 547 

New Hampshire, public state agencies, 682 

New Jersey, public assistance in, 549 

New Jersey, public state agencies, 683 

New Jersey Welfare Council, 704 

New Mexico, public assistance in, 551 

New Mexico, public state agencies, 684 

New York Foundation, 655 

New York, public assistance in, 552 

New York, public state agencies, 684 

New York State Charities Aid Association. See 
State Charities Aid Association, 708 

ae York State Conference on Social Work, 

0 

Non-residence. See Transiency, Migration, and 
Non-Residence, 440 

North American Civic League, 655 

North Carolina Conference for Social Service, 704 

North Carolina, public assistance in, 555 

North Carolina, public state agencies, 685 

North Dakota Conference of Social Work, 704 

North Dakota, public assistance in, 558 

North Dakota, public state agencies, 686 

Nursery schools. See ‘‘State Education Agencies” 
in Social and Health Work in the Schools, 406 

Nursing. See Public Health Nursing, 343 

Nutrition Clinics, Inc., 655 

Nutrition work. See ‘‘Home Economics and Nu- 
trition” in Family Income Management, 134 


Index 


Occupational diseases and injuries. See “Occu- 
ome Diseases’ in Workmen’s Compensation, 
4 
Occupational therapy. See in Social Work Year 
Book, 1937 
Agency: 
a Occupational Therapy Association, 
12 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, 599 
Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 600 
Ohio Institute, 707 
Ohio, public assistance in, 559 
Ohio, public state agencies, 687 
Ohio Welfare Conference, 704 
Oklahoma, public assistance in, 562 
Oklahoma, public state agencies, 688 
Oxtp AGE ASSISTANCE, 278 
Agencies: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Association for Social Security, 604 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 601 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
O_p AGE INSURANCE, 284 
Agencies: 
Advisory Council on Social Security, 603 
American Association for Social Security, 604 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Old Age In- 
surance, 601 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
Old age pensions. See Old Age Assistance, 278 
Oregon Conference of Social Workers, 705 
Oregon, public assistance in, 565 
Oregon, public state agencies, 688 
Organized labor. See Labor Relations, 221 
Organized unemployed. See ‘‘ Workers Alliance”’ 
in Labor Relations, 228 
Orphanages. See “Institutional and Foster Home 
Care” in Child Welfare Services, 64 
Osborne Association, 655 
Outdoor relief. See Relief, 372 
Out-patient departments of hospitals. See ‘“Clin- 
ics’’ in Medical Care, 240 


Parent education. See in Adult Education, 24 
PAROLE, 289 
Agenctes: 
American Parole Association, 612 
American Prison Association, 613 
Board of Parole, U. S. Department of Justice, 
593 
Bureau of Prisons, U. S. Department of Justice, 
594 
Interstate Commission on Crime, 632 
National Probation Association, 651 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Pathfinders of America, 655 
Penal and reformatory institutions for adults. See 
Prisons, Reformatories, and Jails, 293 
Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work, 705 
Pennsylvania Liaison Conference, 707 
Pennsylvania, public assistance in, 566 
Pennsylvania, public state agencies, 689 
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Pensions. See Aid to Dependent Children, 28; 
the Blind, 46; Old Age Assistance, 278; and 
Veterans and Service Men, 466 

People’s Lobby, 655 

Periodicals, social work. See under the national 
and state agencies publishing such periodicals, in 
Directories of Agencies, 593 ff. 

Personnel administration in industry. See “ Per- 
sonnel Administration and Welfare Work” in 
Labor Relations, 227 

Personnel in social work. See Administration of 
Social Agencies, 15; Education for Social Work, 
113; Merit Systems in Public Welfare, 258; 
Social Work as a Profession, 430; and Trade 
Unionism in Social Work, 437 

Personnel Research Federation, 655 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 655 

Philanthropy. See Financing Private Social Work, 
148 


Pioneer Youth of America, 656. See also in Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Organizations, 56 
Policewomen. See ‘Child Protection” 7x Child 
Welfare Services, 68 

Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 656 

Poor farms and poorhouses. See Homes and Alms- 
houses, 166 

Poor relief. See Public Assistance, 316 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Department of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, 656 

Presbyterian Church of the United States, Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare, 656 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Board of National 
Missions, 656 

Preschool children. See Child Welfare Services, 63 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration, 


PRISONS, REFORMATORIES, AND JAILS, 293 
Agenctes: 
American Prison Association, 613 
Bureau of Prisons, U. S. Department of Justice, 
594 
Central Howard Association, 619 
Conference of Superintendents of Correctional 
Institutions for Girls and Women, 623 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 597 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, 641 
National Jail Association, 649 
Osborne Association, 655 
Pathfinders of America, 655 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion, 600 
Salvation Army, 658 
Society for the Friendless, 659 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
PROBATION, 301 
Agencies: 
American Prison Association, 613 
Bureau of Prisons, U. S. Department of Justice, 
594 
Interstate Commission on Crime, 632 
National Probation Association, 651 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Professional aspects of social work. See Social 
Work as a Profession, 430 
Progressive Education Association, 656 


Protective work for children and youth. See 
i mali Protection’”’ ix Child Welfare Services, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, 
Department of Christian Social Service, 657 » 
PROTESTANT SociAL Work, 305 
Denominational Boards and Agencies: 
Baptist Publication Society, American, Division 
of Social Education, 617 
Christian Church, National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, 620 
Church League for Industrial Democracy (Prot- 
estant Episcopal), 621 
Church Mission of Help, National Council 
(Protestant Episcopal), 621 
Congregational and Christian Churches, Council 
for Social Action, 623 
Disciples of Christ, Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Social Action, 625 
Episcopal Social Work Conference (Protestant 
Episcopal), 626 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Commission 
on Christian Social Action, 626 
Friends Service Committee, American, 627 
Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America (Protestant Episcopal), 628 
Lutheran Charities, Associated, 635 
Lutheran Church in America, United, 
Mission Board, 635 
Lutheran Council, National, Department of 
National Lutheran Welfare, 635 
cian Inner Mission Conference, National, 
63 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, 636 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, 636 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 636 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Department of Social Education and 
Action, Board of Christian Education, 656 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare, 656 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Board of Na- 
tional Missions, 656 
Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, 
Department of Christian Social Service, 657 
Unitarian Association, American, Department 
of Social Relations, 660 
Other Agenctes:1 
American Protestant Hospital Association, 613 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 614 
Association of Church Social Workers, 616 
Church Conference of Social Work, 620 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 624 
Federal Council of Churches, 626 
Home Missions Council, 629 
International Council of Religious Education, 
631 
International Order of The King’s Daughters 
and Sons, 632 
National Council of Federated Church Women, 
645 


Inner 


National Indian Association, 648 


1 Agencies are included in this group if they are pre- 
dominantly Protestant in membership and control, even 
though in some instances membership and office holding 
are not limited to Protestants by the organization’s regu- 
lations, or are not so limited in practice. 
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PROTESTANT SOCIAL Work (continued) 
are Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Salvation Army, 658 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 658 
Volunteers of America, 661 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 662 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 
Psychiatric clinics. See “Child Guidance Clinics” 
in Mental Hygiene, 254 
PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL Work, 312 
Agencies: 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, 605 
Commonwealth Fund, 622 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 640 
Psychopathic personalities. See in Mental Hygi- 
ene, 
Public Administration Clearing House, 657 
Public administration of social agencies. See Pub- 
lic Welfare, 347 
Public Administration Service, 657 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE, 316 
Agencies: 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 596 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 601 
Works Progress Administration, 602 
See also under Aid to Dependent Children, the 
Blind, Old Age Assistance, and Unemploy- 
ment Relief. For public state agencies see 
under Public Welfare in State Agencies— Pub- 
lic, 663 ff. 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE IN THE STATES, PART Two, 
495 ff. 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 707 
Public employment agencies. See Employment 
Services, 124 
Pusiic HEALTH, 331 
Agencies: 
American Heart Association, 610 
American Medical Association, Section on Pre- 
ventive and Industrial Medicine and Public 
Health, 611 
American National Red Cross, 611 
American Public Health Association, 613 
American Social Hygiene Association, 614 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 614 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 614 
Commonwealth Fund, Divisions of Health 
Studies and Public Health, 622 
Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America, 623 
Foundation for Positive Health, 627 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Women’s 
Field Army for Cancer, 627 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, 598 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 636 
National Committee of Health Council Execu- 
tives, 641 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 647 
National Health Council, 648 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 652 
National Tuberculosis Association, 653 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 
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PusLic HEALTH (continued) 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
See also under Maternal and Child Health, Men- 
tal Hygiene, and Public Health Nursing. For 
public state agencies see under Health in State 
Agencies— Public, 663 ff. 
Public health agencies, voluntary. See in Public 
Health, 339 
Public health, federal agencies. See ‘Public 
Senn in Federal Agencies in Social Work, 
; and “Federal Health Agencies” in Public 
Health go2 
PuBLIc HEALTH NursIno, 343 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, 611 
American Nurses’ Association, 612 
American Public Health Association Public 
Health Nursing Section, 613 
ee Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
94 
National League of Nursing Education, 649 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, 651 
Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 600 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 
For public state agencies see under Health in State 
Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 
Public health, state and local agencies. 
Health, 331 
Public relief. See Public Assistance, 316 
PusBLic WELFARE, 347 
Agenctes: 
American Association of Social Workers, Divi- 
sion on Government and Social Work, 605 
American Public Welfare Association, 613 
Public Administration Clearing House, 657 
Public Administration Service, 657 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Public welfare, federal agencies. See Federal Agen- 
cies in Social Work, 141; and Public Welfare, 347 
Public welfare, state and local agencies. See Pub- 
lic Welfare, 347 
Public Works Administration. See Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, 597 
eS AND INTERPRETATION IN SOCIAL WoRK, 
35 
Agencies: 
American Public Health Association, 
Health Education Section, 613 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622. 
Sage Foundation, Department of Social Work 
Interpretation, 657 
Social Work Publicity Council, 658 


See Public 


Public 


Racial problems. See Immigrants and Their Chil- 
dren, 183; Indians, 189; and Negroes, 270 
Railroad Retirement Board, 600 
Rank and file movement. See Trade Unionism in 
‘Social Work, 437 
RECREATION, 361 
Agencies: 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 
603 
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RECREATION (continued) 
American Camping Association, 607 
American Folk Dance Society, 609 
American Institute of Park Executives, 611 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., 616 
Cooperative Recreation Service, 624 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 597 
Harmon Foundation, 628 
Leisure League of America, 635 
Motion Picture Research Council, 636 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, 637 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, Women’s 
Division, 637 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
639 
National Committee on Folk Arts of the United 
States, 641 
National Conference on State Parks, 643 
National Education-Recreation Council, 647 
National Federation of Settlements, 647 
National Music Week Committee, 650 
National Park Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
National Parks Association, 651 
National Recreation Association, 651 
School Garden Association of America, 658 
See also under Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions and Youth Programs 
Recreation Co-operative, Inc. 
Recreation Service, 624 
Red Cross. See American National Red Cross, 611 
Reform schools. See Juvenile Training Schools, 
205 
Reformatories. See in Prisons, Reformatories, and 
Jails, 297 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
gelical and Reformed Church, 626 
Refugees. See “The Refugee Situation” zm Immi- 
grants and Their Children, 188 
Regional and city planning. See “City Planning”’ 
in Housing and City Planning, 176 
Regional Planning Association of America, 657 
Relief, 372 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WoRK,! 373 
Agencies: 
American Sociological Society, Sections on So- 
cial Research and Social Statistics, 614 
American Statistical Association, 615 
Brookings Institution, 617 
Buffalo Foundation, 618 
Buhl Foundation, 618 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 594 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 594 
Central Statistical Board, 594 
Chicago Community Trust, 619 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 
Cleveland Foundation, 621 
Commonwealth Club of California, 706 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 624 


See Cooperative 


See Evan- 


_ 1} Agencies engaged in research or statistical work in a 
single field—usually incidental to their promotional or 
other activities—are not included in this list. Certain 
agencies of that type are named in the article. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS IN SocIAL WorK (con- 
tinued) 
Federal Council of Churches, Department of 
Research and Education, 626 
Governmental Research Association, 628 
Harrison Foundation, 629 
Hofheimer Foundation, 629 
Institute of Public Administration and Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 630 
Joint Committee on Relief Statistics, 633 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 639 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 642 
National Research Council, 652 
Ohio Institute, 707 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 656 
Sage Foundation, 657 
Social Science Research Council, 658 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 601 
Survey Associates, Inc., 660 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
Wieboldt Foundation, 661 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
601 
Works Progress Administration, 602 
Resettlement. See Rural Social Programs, 384 
Resettlement Administration. See Farm Security 
Administration, 596 
Residences for boys and men. See “Club Resi- 
dences for Men” im Housing for Unattached 
Persons, 179 
Residences for girls and women. See “Club Resi- 
dences for Women” zm Housing for Unattached 
Persons, 178 
Rhode Island, public assistance in, 568 
Rhode Island, public state agencies, 690 
Rhode Island Social Workers Institute, 705 
Rockefeller Foundation, 657 
Rosenwald Fund, 657 
Rural Electrification Administration, 601 
RURAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS, 384 
Agencies: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 603 
American Country Life Association, 608 
American National Red Cross, 611 
“a Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
94 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 623 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 596 
Farm Credit Administration, 596 
Farm Foundation, 626 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 596 
Rural Electrification Administration, 601 
State Charities Aid Association (New York), 708 
Rural social work. See Rural Social Programs, 384 
Here Sage Foundation. See Sage Foundation, 
65 


Safety work. See ‘Safety and Health” zm Labor 
Legislation and Administration, 212; and 
“School Health Work” zm Social and Health 
Work in the Schools, 404 

Sage Foundation, 657 

Salvage activities. See “‘ Participation by Private 
Agencies’’ in Vocational Rehabilitation, 474 

Salvation Army, The, 658 
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Samuel S. Fels Fund. See Fels Fund, 627 
School attendance. See in Social and Health Work 
in the Schools, 402 
School Garden Association of America, 658 
School health work. See im Social and Health 
Work in the Schools, 404 
Schools of social work. For list of schools holding 
membership in the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work see “The Association 
Schools”? in Education for Social Work, 115 
Seamen. See “Club Residences for Men” iu 
Housing for Unattached Persons, 179 
Agencies: 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 614 
National Group of Seamen’s Agencies, 648 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 658 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 658 
Seeing Eye, The, Inc., 658 
Self-help cooperatives. See in Social Work Year 
Book, 1937 
Agency: 
American Council on Community Self-Help Ex- 
changes, 608 
Service clubs. See Fraternal Orders and Service 
Clubs tn Social Work Year Book, 1937 
Service men. See “Aid to Service Men and Their 
Families”’ 72 Veterans and Service Men, 468 
Settlement restrictions. See Transiency, Migra- 
tion, and Non-Residence, 440 
SETTLEMENTS, 391 


gency: 
National Federation of Settlements, 647 
Shelters. See ‘‘Relief Aspects of Housing’ in 
Housing for Unattached Persons, 181 
Shut-in Society, 658 
Sickness. See Medical Care, 238 
Slater Fund. See Southern Education Founda- 
tion, 659 
Slum clearance. See Housing and City Planning, 
SociAL ACTION, 398 
Agencies: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Association for Social Security, 604 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 619 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 621 
Congregational and Christian Churches, Council 
for Social Action, 623 
International Industrial Relations Institute, 631 
League for Industrial Democracy, 634 
Massachusetts Civic League, 707 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, 636 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, 640 
National Child Labor Committee, 640 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, 642 
National Consumers’ League, 644 
National Federation of Settlements, 647 
National Religion and Labor Foundation, 652 
National Unemployment League, 653 
People’s Lobby, 655 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Department of Social Education and 
Action, Board of Christian Education, 656 
ies Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
0 
State Charities Aid Association (New York), 708 
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SocitAL ACTION (continued) 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 661 

For state conferences of social work actively inter- 
ested in social legislation see in State Agencies 
—Private, 701 ff. 

SociAL AND HEALTH Work IN THE SCHOOLS, 402 

Agencies: 

American Association of Visiting Teachers, 606 

American Dental Association, Section on Chil- 
dren’s Dentistry and Oral Hygiene, 609 

American Medical Association, Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education (with Na- 
tional Education Association), 611 

American National Red Cross, 611 

American School Health Association, 613 

American Speech Correction Association, 615 

American Student Health Association, 615 

eee Association for Nursery Education, 

3 

National Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, 643 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 644 

National Education Association, School Health 
Department, 646 

National Kindergarten Association, 649 

pater League to Promote School Attendance, 

50 x 

Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 

Progressive Education Association, 656 

For public state agencies see under Education in 
State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 

SociAL Case Work, 408 

For agencies see under specialized types of social 
case work, particularly Child Welfare Services, 
Family Social Work, Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts, Juvenile Training Schools, 
Medical Social Work, Parole, Probation, Psy- 
chiatric Social Work, and Social and Health 
Work in the Schools 

SociAL Group Work, 413 

Agency: 

National Association for the Study of Group 
Work, 637 

See also under Adult Education, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Organizations, Recreation, Settlements, 
and Youth Programs 

SociAL HyGIENeE, 418 

Agencies: 

American Social Hygiene Association, 614 

Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 

For public state agencies see under Health in 
State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 

Social insurance. See Health Insurance, 162; Old 
Age Insurance, 284; Unemployment Insurance, 
449; and Workmen’s Compensation, 479 

Social legislation. See Labor Legislation and Ad- 
ministration, 209; Social Action, 398; and So- 
cial Welfare Planning, 424 

Social planning. See Social Welfare Planning, 424 

Social research. See Research and Statistics in 
Social Work, 373 

Social Science Research Council, 658 

Social Security Act. See in Social Work Year 
Book, 1937 

Agencies: 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
594 
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Social Security Act (continued) 
Employment Service, U. S, 
Labor, 596 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 
Social Security Board, 601 
Social Security Board, 601 
Social security program. See Aid to Dependent 
Children, 28; the Blind, 46; Child Welfare 
Services, 63; Crippled Children, 101; Maternal 
and Child Health, 232; Old Age Assistance, 278; 
Old Age Insurance, 284; Public Assistance, 316; 
Public Assistance in the States, 495 ff.; Public 
Health, 331; Unemployment Insurance, 449; and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 472. See also Social 
Security Act in Social Work Year Book, 1937 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGES, 422 
Agency: 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., National 
Social Service Exchange Committee, 622 
Social studies and surveys. See Research and Sta- 

tistics in Social Work, 373 
SociAL WELFARE PLANNING,! 424 
Agenctes: 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
National Social Work Council, 652 
For state conferences of soctal work and other state- 
wide agencies actively interested in soctal welfare 
planning see in State Agencies—Private, 701 ff. 
SociAL WorK AS A PROFESSION, 430 
Agencies: 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
605 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
Joint Vocational Service, 633 
Social work, education for. See Education for So- 
cial Work, 113 
Social work publicity. See Publicity and Inter- 
pretation in Social Work, 357 
Social Work Publicity Council, 658 
Societies for friendly services. 
Agencies: 
Needlework Guild of America, 654 
Shut-in Society, 658 
See also under Catholic Social Work, Jewish So- 
cial Work, and Protestant Social Work 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
659 
Society for the Friendless, 659 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 659 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council 
of the United States, 659 
South Carolina Conference of Social Work, 705 
South Carolina, public assistance in, 570 
South Carolina, public state agencies, 691 
South Dakota Conference of Social Work, 705 
South Dakota, public assistance in, 573 
South Dakota, public state agencies, 692 
Southern Education Foundation, 659 
Southern Institute for Social Work Executives. 
See Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 622 
Southern Mountain Workers’ Conference. See 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, 623 
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1 Agencies engaged in social planning in a single field — 
usually incidental to their other activities—are not in- 
cluded in this list. Certain agencies of that type are 
named in the article. 


Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance. See Al- 
liance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 603 

Southwestern Social Science Association, 708 

Spelman Fund of New York, 659 

STATE AGENCIES—PRIVATE, 701 ff. 

STATE AGENCIES—PUBLIC, 663 ff. 

State aid. See Financing Public Social Work, 
153 

State Charities Aid Association (New York), 708 

State Conference Secretaries. See Association of 
State Conference Secretaries, 616 

State conferences of social work. See ‘“‘State Con- 
ferences”’ in Conferences of Social Work, 93 

State, County, and Municipal Workers of America. 
See Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 

Statistics of social work. See Research and Statis- 
tics in Social Work, 373 

Sturgis Fund of the Winifred Masterson Burke 
Relief Foundation, 659 

Survey Associates, Inc., 660 

Surveys and studies. See Research and Statistics 
in Social Work, 373 


Tax Policy League, 660 

Taylor Society. See Society for the Advancement 
of Management, 659 

Tennessee Conference of Social Work, 705 

Tennessee, public assistance in, 574 

Tennessee, public state agencies, 692 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 601 

Texas Conference of Social Welfare, 705 

Texas, public assistance in, 575 

Texas, public state agencies, 693 

Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation. 
rison Foundation, 629 

TopicaL ARTICLES, PART One, 15 ff. 

TRADE UNIONISM IN SOCIAL Work, 437 

Agenctes: 

American Federation of Labor, 609 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 

Trade unions. See Labor Relations, 221 

Training for social work. See Education for Social 
Work, 113 

Training schools for juveniles. 
ing Schools, 205 

TRANSIENCY, MIGRATION, AND NON-RESIDENCE, 
440 


See Har- 


See Juvenile Train- 


Agenctes: 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 
622 
Council of State Governments, 624 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 624 
Council on Interstate Migration, 625 
National Travelers Aid Association, 653 
Travelers’ aid. See Aid to Travelers, 36 
TUBERCULOSIS, 445 
Agenctes: 
American Student Health Association, Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis, 615 
National Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries, 
643 
National Tuberculosis Association, 653 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, 600 
For public state agencies see under Health in 
State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 660 
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Unattached persons. See Housing for Unattached 
Persons, 178 
Unemployment compensation. 
ment Insurance, 449 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 449 
Agencies: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 
American Association for Social Security, 604 
American Federation of Labor, 609 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 596 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services, 631 
Railroad Retirement Board, 600 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, 601 
For public state agencies see under Labor in State 
Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, 457 
Agencies: 
American Association of Social Workers, 605 
American Public Welfare Association, 613 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 595 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 596 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 597 
National Youth Administration, 599 
Sage Foundation, Charity Organization Depart- 
ment, 657 
Social Security Board, 601 
Works Progress Administration, 602 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Unionism in social work. See Trade Unionism in 
Social Work, 437 
Unitarian Association, American, Department of 
Social Relations, 660 
United Christian Youth Movement. See Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 631 
United Lutheran Church in America, Inner Mis- 
sion Board. See Lutheran Church in America, 
635 
United Office and Professional Workers of America. 
See Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 
United States Conference of Mayors, 660 
University Commission on Race Relations. See 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 655 
Unmarried mothers. See “‘Illegitimacy as a Child 
Welfare Problem” zm Child Welfare Services, 70 
Utah, public assistance in, 577 
Utah, public state agencies, 694 
Utah State Conference of Social Work, 706 


See Unemploy- 


Venereal diseases. Sce Social Hygiene, 418 
Vermont Conference of Social Work, 706 
Vermont, public assistance in, 578 
Vermont, public state agencies, 695 
Veterans Administration, 601 
VETERANS AND SERVICE MEN, 466 
Agencies: 
American National Red Cross, 611 
Army Relief Society, 616 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 595 
Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Veterans’ Placement Service, 596 
Navy Relief Society, 654 
Veterans Administration, 601 
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VETERANS AND SERVICE MEN (continued) 
For public state agencies see under Public Welfare 
in State Agencies— Public, 663 ff. 
Virginia Conference of Social Work, 706 
Virginia, public assistance in, 580 
Virginia, public state agencies, 695 
Visiting housekeepers. See ‘‘ Housekeeper Service 
as a Substitute for Foster Care” in Child Wel- 
fare Services, 67 
Visiting nurses. See Public Health Nursing, 343 
Visiting teachers. See in Social and Health Work 
in the Schools, 403 
Vocational education. See ‘‘ Vocational Education 
and Training” zz Employment Services, 130 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 468 
Agencies: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 603 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, 608 
American Vocational Association, 615 
American Youth Commission, 615 
National Occupational Conference, 650 
National Urban League, 653 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 654 
National Youth Administration, 599 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 472 
Agencies: 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 630 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, Bureau of 
Goodwill Industries, 636 
National Association of Goodwill Industries, 638 
National Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped, 644 
National Rehabilitation Association, 652 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 599 
Salvation Army, 658 
Pare a of St. Vincent de Paul, Superior Council, 
659 
For agencies in special fields see under the Blind, 
Crippled Children, the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, Mental Hygiene, and Tuberculosis. 
For public state agencies see under Education 
in State Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 
Volta Bureau. See American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 606 
Voluntary Parenthood League, 660 
VOLUNTEERS IN SOCIAL Work, 477 
Agencies: 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
616 


National Committee on Volunteers in Social 
Work, 641 
Volunteers of America, 661 


Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 601 

Wardens’ Association. See American Prison Asso- 
ciation, 613 

Washington, public assistance in, 582 

Washington, public state agencies, 696 

Washington State Conference of Social Work, 706 

Welfare, departments of. See Public Welfare, 347 

Welfare federations. See Community Chests, 86 
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Welfare work, industrial. See “Personnel Admin- 
istration and Welfare Work” im Labor Rela- 
tions, 227 

West Virginia, public assistance in, 583 

West Virginia, public state agencies, 697 

White House Conferences. See in Conferences of 
Social Work, 96 

Widows’ pensions. See Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, 28 

Wieboldt Foundation, 661 

Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, 706 

Wisconsin, public assistance in, 585 

Wisconsin, public state agencies, 697 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation. See Kellogg Founda- 
tion, 634 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. See Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
654 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. See Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
636 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 601 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 661 

Women’s Trade Union League of America. See 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, 654 

Work relief. See ‘“The Works Program” in Un- 
employment Relief, 461 

Workers Alliance of America, 661 

Workers’ education. See in Adult Education, 26 

Workers Education Bureau of America, 661 

WoORKMEN’S CoMPENSATION, 479 

Agencies: 

American Association for Labor Legislation, 604 

American Federation of Labor, 609 

American Medical Association, Section on Pre- 
ventive and Industrial Medicine and Public 
Health, 611 

American Public Health Association, Industrial 
Hygiene Section, 613 


Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the In- . 


terior, 594 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 623 

Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 595 

Employees’ Compensation Commission, United 
States, 596 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (continued) 
Nene Health Conservancy Laboratories, 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, 631 

National Safety Council, 652 

For public state agencies see under Labor in 
State. Agencies—Public, 663 ff. 

Works program, the. See in Unemployment Re- 
lief, 461 

Works Progress Administration, 602 

Wyoming Conference of Social Work, 706 

Wyoming, public assistance in, 588 

Wyoming, public state agencies, 698 


Young Men’s Christian Associations. See in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 56; and in 
Youth Programs, 487 

Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America, National Council, 662 

Young Men’s Hebrew Associations. See Jewish 
Welfare Board, 633 

Young Women’s Christian Associations. See in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations, 57; and in 
Youth Programs, 488 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Board, 662 

Young Women’s Hebrew Associations. See Jewish 
Welfare Board, 633 

YOuTH PROGRAMS, 484 

Agencies: 

American Youth Commission, 615 

American Youth Congress, 615 

Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 619 

Catholic Daughters of America, 619 

Christ Child Society, 620 

Jewish Welfare Board, 633 

Knights of Columbus, 634 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Youth 
Bureau, 640 

National Youth Administration, 599 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, 662 

Young Women’s Christian Associations, 662 


Ziegler Foundation for the Blind, 662 
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